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DEAMATIS PERSONS. 


EaNG John. 

Prince Henry, his son, afterwards King Henry III. 

Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, son to King John’s elder brother, Geoffrey, 
late Duke of Bretagne. 

Earl of Pembroke (William Marshall). 

Earl of Essex (Geoffrey Fitz-Peter), Chief Justiciary of England. 

Earl of Salisbury (William Longsword). 

Roger Bigot, Earl of Norfolk. 

Hubert de Burgh, Chamberlain to the King. 

Robert Paulconbridge, son to the late Sir Robert Faulconbridge. 

Philip Faulconbridge (his half-brother), called the Bastard, a natural 
son of King Richard Coeiir-de-Lion. 

James Gurney, servant to Lady Faulconbridge. 

Peter of Pomfret, a prophet. 

Philip, King of France 
Lewis, the Dauphin, his son. 

Lymoges, Archduke of Austria. 

Cardinal Pandulph, the Pope’s Legate, 

Melun, ) * , , ^ ^ - 

^ } Ambassadors from France to King John. 

Chatillon, ) ® 

Queen Elinor, widow to Heniy IL, and mother to King John. 
Constance, widow of Geoffrey, Duke of Bretagne, and mother to Arthur, 
Blanch, daughter of Alphonsus, King of Castile, and niece to King John. 
Lady Faulconbridge, mother to Philip, the Bastard, and Robert Faulcon- 
bridge. 

Lords, Ladies, Citizens of Angiers, Heralds, Officers, Soldiers, Messengers, 
and other Attendants. 


Scene — Sometimes in England and sometimes in France. 


HISTORIC PERIOD : 1199-1216, extending over the whole of the reign of King John. 


TIME OF ACTION. 


According to Daniel, seven days, which he apportions as follows : 


Dayl: Act I, Scene 1. — Interval. 

Bay 2: Act IX. Scene 1; Act III. Scenes 
1, 2, 3.— Interval. 

Bay 3; Act III, Scene 4. — Interval. 


Bay 4: Act IV. Scenes 1, 2, 3.— Interval 
Bay 5: Act V, Scene I.— Interval, 

Day 6: Act V. Scenes 2, 3, 4, 6,— Interval. 
Bay 7 ’ Act V. Scenes 6, 7, 



KING JOHN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITEEARY HISTORY. 

This play was first printed in the Folio of 
1623. No Quarto edition is extant, nor is there 
any trace of the existence of any separate 
edition during the seventeenth century. It is 
the only undoubted play of Shakespeare’s not 
entered on the Eegister of Stationers’ Hall. 
The chief soui'ce to which Shakespeare was 
indebted for his materials seems to have been 
an old play on the same subject, in two parts, 
the title-page being as follows: 

The I Troublesome lijiigne | of John King 
of England^ with the dis- | conerie of King 
Bichard Cordelions | Base * sonne (vulgarly 
named, The Ba- [ stard Fawconbridge): also 
the deatli of King John at ^^%innstead | Ahhey. 

1 yls it was {sundry times) puhlikdy acted by 
the I Queenes Maivsties Players^ in the ho- | 
noitrabh Citie of | London. [ Imprinted at 
London for /Sampson Clarke, [ and are to be 
soldo at his shop, on the backs- ] side of the 
Roy all Exchange. [ 1591. | 

This play was reprint(§d in 1611 for another 
bookseller, who “ inserted the letters W, JSk in 
the title-page; and in order to conceal hia 
fraud, omitted the 'wordB-publikely^in the 
honourable Cittie of London, which he was 
aware would proclaim this play not to be 
Shakespeare’s King John; the company to 
which he belonged, having no publick theatre 
in London: that in Blackfriars being a private 
playhouse; and the Globe, which was a publick 
theatre, being situated in Southwark.” . . . 

Shakespeare’s play being then probably often 
acted, and the other wholly laid aside, the word 
lately was substituted for the word puUickely: 
—as they were sundry times lately acted,” &c. 
‘‘ Thomas Dewe, for whom a third edition of 
this old play was printed in 1622, was naore 
daring. 'The two parts were then published, 


‘as they were sundry times lately acted;' and 
the name of William Shakspeare inserted at 
length” (Yar. Ed. vol. ii. Prolegomena, p. 
352). The Second Part has, according to the 
reprint in Hazlitt’s Shakespeare’s Library (vol. 

1 . pt. ii. p. 281) the following title-page: 

The I Second part of the | troublesome 
Baigne of King | Jolm, conteining the death \ 
of Arthur Plantaginet, | the landing of Lewes, 
and 1 the poysoning of King | John at Swin- 
stead I Abbey As it %oas {suyidry times) puhlikely 
acted by the [ Queenes Maiesties Players, in the 
ho- I noibrahle Citie of | London. 

To Hall, or to Holinshed, or to any other 
known source Shakespeare does not seem to 
have been much indebted. He has not followed 
the old play very closely; and has immensely 
improved on it in every respect. Except that 
Meres mentions King John in the oft-quoted 
passage from Palladis Tamia, there is no direct 
evidence as to the date of its production. Yari- 
ous opinions have been given by diiferent edi- 
tors on this point; but we cannot be far wrong 
in assigning it to some time between tbe years 
1595 and 1 597. As regards indirect evidence 
of the date when King John was written 
Malone suggests that the “pathetick lamen- 
tations ” of Constance on the death of Arthur 
may have been inspired by the loss of Shake- 
speare’s son Hamnet, who died at the age of 
twelve in August, 1596. In that same year, 
in the month of June, the grand fleet sailed 
which was sent against Spain, and to this 
event Malone thinks the lines ii. 1. 67-76 
refer; particular attention being diawn to 
lines 69, 70: 

Have sold their fortunes at their native homes, 

Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs. 

“Many of our old historians speak of the 
splendour and magnificence displayed by the 
3 
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noble and gallant adventurers who served in 
this expedition; and Ben Jonson has par- 
ticularly alluded to it in his Silent Woman, 
written a few years afterwards” (Malone, 
'iht supra^ pp. 354, 355). Fleay believes that 
the first 200 lines of act ii. scene 1 were in- 
serted hurriedly, after the rest of the play had 
been written, and after the death of Shake- 
speare’s son. 

Of other indirect guides to its date, furnished 
by the text of the play itself, it may be noticed 
that a passage from act i. of the Spanish Tra- 
gedy or the Second Part of leronimo, as it is 
generally called, — a play which was licensed 
in October, 1592, and probably had been repre- 
sented on the stage some two years before that 
date — seems to have been partly reproduced 
in the following speech of the Bastard, ii. 1. 
137, 138: 

You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 

Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard. 

In the Spanish Tragedy the passage runs: 

He hunted well, that was a lion’s death; 

Not he that in a garment wore his skin: 

So hares may pull dead lions by the beard. 

— Dodsley, vol. v. p. 19. 

The resemblance can scarcely be accidental. 
Again, Soliman and Perseda (entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, 1592) is clearly alluded to (see 
note 59). 

Chalmers, with whom Drake agrees, gives 
the year 1698 as the date of this play, chiefly 
on account of supposed references to two 
events in the year 1697, namely, the offers 
made by the pope’s nuncio to Henry IV. of 
France against Queen Elizabeth, and the siege 
of Amiens, which they conceive to be referred 
to in the siege of Angiers in this play. But 
the evidence, on the whole, is decidedly in 
favour of the earlier date; and the allusion in 
iii. 4. 1-3: 

So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, 

A whole armado of convicted sail 
Is scattered and disjoin’d from fellowship, 

which seems pbintedly directed at the Spanish 
^nfi^da, may confirm us in placing the date of 
i l^^in^pduction of King John n^rer that event 
|'^4^ date assigned to it by Ohahneri 
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STAGE HISTORY. 

It is a curious fact that from the time of 
Shakespeare to the year 1737 there is abso- 
lutely no record of the performance of this 
play, which, one would have thought, would 
have been very popular on the stage. In tile 
reigns of Charles II. and James II., even had 
Shakespeare been more popular than be was, 
one can well imagine that the anti-papal tone 
of many of the speeches would have prevented 
its finding much favour in court circles ; but 
we should certainly have expected to find it 
revived soon after the Pevolution of 1G88. 
Even in Shakespeare’s own time, to which its 
sentiments seem so admirably fitted, scarcely 
any allusion to King J ohn has been discovered. 
No passage is quoted from it in England’s 
Parnassus (1600); while, to come to later times, 
neither Pepys nor Downes even mentions it. 
On 26th February, 1737, Shakespeare’s King 
John was produced, under Kich’a management, 
at Covent Garden. Of this production Davies 
in his Dramatic Miscellanies (vol. i. pp. 4’“9) 
gives an interesting account. There is no 
doubt that to Colley Cibber’s mangled and 
distorted version of this play, which he called 
Papal Tyranny, we owe this revival of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays which had lain so long 
neglected. According to Davies, Cibber had 
offered Papal Tyranny to Fleetwood, the 
manager of Drury Lane, about nine or ten 
years before it was acted; that is to say, a 
little before this time, about 1736, The parts 
were distributed, and “a time fixed for its 
performance: but the clamour against the 
author, whose presumption was highly cen- 
sured for daring to meddle with Shakspeare, 
increased to such a height, that Colley Cibber, 
who had smarted more than once for dabbling 
in tragedy, went to the playhouse, and, without 
saying a word to anybody, took the play from 
the prompter’s desk, and marched off with it 
in his pocket” (Dramatic Miscellanies, vol 
i. p. 6). To this Pope alludes in the Dunciad 
(book L) : 

** King John in silence modestly expires/’ 

The critics having said much in piaiae of 
Shake^are’s play, while writing - 
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Cibber, Eicli took the hint, and resolved to 
revive King John. The revival would seem 
to have been a success. According to Davies 
King John was acted several nights with 
great applause. From Genest it would appear 
to have been played at least ten times. The 
oast included Delane as King John ; Walker, 
the original Macheath, as the Bastard; Hull 
as the King of France; Eyan as Eandulph; 
and Mrs. Hallam as Lady Constance. Davies 
(p. 8) tells us that the latter “ was unhappy 
in a large unwieldy person ; ” but that her 
performance of Lady Constance was natural 
and impassioned; though she was not so 
pathetic in utterance, spirited in action, or 
dignified in deportment, as Mrs. Cibber in the 
same part” (p. 9). Delane does not appeal* 
to have been successful in the part of the 
king; but of Walker, Davies speaks very 
highly indeed. According to him “ Garrick, 
Sheridan, Delane, and Barry all fall short of 
the merit of Tom Walker.” 

This play was revived with nearly the same 
cast on 2nd February, 1738. During this season, 
in the course of which both parts of Henry 
ly., Henry Y,, and the First Part of Henry 
YI, were all revived, King John seems to 
have been only played twice. On 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1745, ‘‘Papal Tyranny in the Eeign of 
King John” was produced for the first time. 
This was Colley Cibber’s manglement — if I 
may be allowed to coin a word — alluded to 
above* The threatened invasion of England 
by the Pretender overcame all Cibber’s fears 
and scruples ; and this grand tragedy, in which 
he condescended to show Shakespeare how a 
play ought to be written, and in which Lord 
Foppington gravely rebuked the author of 
King John for his lukewarmness in denounc- 
ing the pope and all his works, was produced 
— I regret to say — with a success scarcely ade- 
quate to its very great merits. The great 
mangier himself, though now toothless and 
scarce able to mumble out his words, returned 
to the stage to play Pandulph. It was not, 
all accounts, a very great performance ; but 
andience treated the old actor with con- 
slderahk indulgence. They were not so mer- 
^wever, to Colley Cibber’s son, Theo- 
played the Dauphin, and to the 


well-known George Anne Bellamy, who played 
Blanch. These artists had unfortunately 
availed themselves of Cibber’s tuition; and, 
putting his precepts into practice, adopted 
“ the good old manner of singing and quaver- 
ing out their tragic notes” (Genest, vol. iv. p. 
162). It is not worth while entering into a 
detailed examination of this impertinence of 
the poet laureate. His well-known version 
of Eichard III. was modest and reverent work 
compared to this. He seems to have spared 
not even the very best scenes in Shakespeare’s 
play; and to have defiled what jewels he did 
preserve from the original with the slaver of 
his own trashy mouthings. It does not reflect 
much credit on the taste of the Covent Garden 
audiences of that period, that the gambols of 
this literary monkey on the tomb of our great 
poet were rewarded by a net profit of ^400, 
and that the performance was sufficiently 
popular to be repeated ten times. 

On the same day as that on which Papal 
Tyranny was produced, an advertisement from 
“the Proprietor” of Drury Lane appeared in 
the General Advertiser : “ to state that he had 
been requested to revive King J ohn, and had 
accordingly put it into Eehearsal — that the 
author of a play on the same subject having 
insinuated that this was calculated to prejudice 
him, he had put off the revival ; but on finding 
from the bills that Papal Tyranny was not an 
alteration of King John, but a new Tragedy 
on the same plan, he would exhibit Sliak- 
speare’s play on the following Tuesday — the 
day after the benefit for the author of Papal 
Tyranny — when there could be no imputation 
of an injury done to him” (Genest, vol. iv. 
p. 146). The play was accordingly produced on 
20thFebruary(l745), at Drury Lane, with Gar- 
rick as King John, for the first time, Delane 
as the Bastard, and Berry as Hubert. King 
John was not one of Garrick’s most successful 
characters, though he had some very fine 
moments in it, especially in the scene with 
Hubert in act iv. : “When Hubert showed 
him his warrant for the death of Arthur, saying 
to him, at the same time : 

Here is your hand and seal for what I did, 

Garrick snatched the warrant from his hand; 

5 
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and, grasping it hard, in an agony of despair 
and horror, he threw his eyes to heaven, as if 
self-convicted of murder, and standing before 
the great Judge of the quick and dead to 
answer for the infringement of the divine 
command ” (Davies, vol. i. pp. 69, 70). Mrs. 
Cibber was very great as Constance ; in fact 
it may be doubted whether any of the subse- 
quent representatives of the part ever equalled 
her, not excepting Mrs. Siddons. This revival 
appears to have been a very successful one. 

On 23d January, 1754, King John was 
again revived at Drury Lane, when Garrick 
surrendered the part of King John to Mossop; 
he himself taking the part of the Bastard. 
In this character he ap})ears to have been a 
total failure, in spite of the fact that he had 
secured, as a contrast to himself in Robert 
Faulconbridge, one Simpson, whom Diivies 
(p. 15) describes as: *‘a Scotchman, a modest 
and honest man, but as feeble in person as be 
was in acting.’^ 

In 1746, Garrick, in conjunction with Sheri- 
dan, at the Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, pro- 
duced King J ohn — the two great actors play- 
ing King John and the Bastard alternately. 
This alliance of Sheridan and Garrick was 
renewed later when at Drury Lane, on 17th 
December, 1760, the Irish and English actors 
again appeared in King J ohn ; Garrick taking 
the Bastard for himself, and giving his rival 
the part of King John. Sheridan was so 
very successful, and received such compli- 
ments from his majesty George III., who was 
present at the perf!)rmauce, that Garrick is 
said to have been very much vexed, and to 
have stopped the run of the piece. On this 
occasion Mrs. Yates played Constance. There 
is no doubt that Garrick’s jealousy has been 
much exaggerated by Davies; since, as pointed 
out by Fitzgerald, the two rivals appeared, 
amicably enough, in King John, for the bene- 
fit of Mrs. Yates in April of the same year. 

The next notable performance of this play 
was on 10th December, 1783, at Drury Lane, 
when Kemble played King John, and Mrs. 
Siddons appeared for the first time as Con- 
stance. The play was revived again on 20th 
Novenuber, 1800, when Kemble S^gain played ’ 
King John, Charles Kemble, Faulconbridge, I 
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and Mrs. Powell, Constance. On 13th May, 
1801, for Charles Kemble’s benefit, who ap- 
peared as King John, Mrs. Siddons resumed 
the part of Constance. On 14th February, 
1804, at Covent Garden, the three great 
members of the Kemble family appeared 
together; John Kemble as the King, CharleSp 
Kemble as Faulconbridge, and Mrs. Siddons 
as Constance. On 3d December, 1816, Miss 
O’Neill appeared for the first time as Con- 
stance. 

On 1st June, 1818, at Drury Lane, Kean 
appeared as King John. He appears to have 
been very great in the scenes with Hubert. 

Macready revived the drama at Drui'y Lane 
in 1842, playing the part of the King; while 
Phelps was the Hubert, J. R. Anderson the 
Faulconbridge, and Miss Helen Faucit the 
Constance. The play was not neglected 
amongst the revivals of Shakespeare given 
by Phelps at Sadler’s Wells; and it was pro- 
duced with great splendour and that careful 
attention to historic details which characterized 
all his Shakespearean performances, by Charles 
Kean, on 18th October, 1858, at the Princess’s 
Theatre ; his wife (Ellen Tree) being the Con- 
stance, himself the King, Hermann Vezin the 
Pembroke, Alfred Wigan the Faulconbridge, 
T. Ryder the Hubert, and Miss Kate Terry 
the Prince Arthur. The part of luckless 
Arthur was played by Miss Ellen Terry at 
I the Princess’s in 1858. Mr. Creswick pro- 
duced King John at the Standard Theatre, 
March 31, 1866, and appeared in the title- 
part, with H. Marston as Faulconbridge. Mr. 
H. Beerbohm Tree gave the jday, very elabo- 
rately staged, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Sep- 
tember 20, 1899; using his own arrangement, 
in three acts, and himself appearing sls the 
King. Lewis Waller was the Faulconbridge, 
and Miss J ulia Neilson the Constance. 

CRITICAL EEMABKa 

This play, which, if the historical sequence 
is followed, should go before lUohard II., 
seems to me, on the whole, to be clearly a 
later work of Shakespeare’s than that tragedy. 
It certainly displays a far greater mastery of 
idramatxc characterization than Richard IR: 
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it has fewer rhymed lines; according to Mr. 
Fieay out of 2553 lines it contains 2403 in 
blank verse. Like Eichard II. it has no 
passages written in prose: it has not even 
any passage like that in Eichard II. (li. 2. 
108-120), which, though printed as verse, is 
«so unrhythmical as to read like prose. There 
are very few double endings. Whether this 
play was written before or after Eichard III. 
is doubtful; most editors consider the latter 
to be the earlier play. Setting aside, however, 
the exact position which King John should 
occupy among Shakespeare’s plays as strictly 
arranged according to the order of their pro- 
duction, we may fairly consider it as belonging 
to that period of his literaiy development in 
which we have ]ilaced it. As a drama, it ex- 
hibits a marked superiority to any of the other 
historical plays except Parts I, and II. of Henry 
IV., Eichard III., and, perhaps, Henry V. 
It contains three characters which will live as 
long as any of Shakespeare’s creations; namely, 
the Bastard Paulconbridge, Constance, and 
Arthur; while it certainly contains one scene, 
that between Hubert and Arthur (act iv. 
scene 1), which is among the most popular 
and most admired of any in Shakespeare’s 
plays; yet, in spite of its admirable chai*acter- 
ization, its many ])athetic and vigorous scenes, 
and in spite of its containing two parts, those 
of the Bastard and Constance, most effective 
for an actor and actress respectively, it does 
not seem to have been a popular play in 
Shakespeai'e’s own time; and, as will be seen 
from the stage history of the play, was left for 
a very long period altogether neglected and 
practically excluded from the repertory of our 
theatres. This is the more to he wondered at, 
because there is a sturdy Pr otesta,nt spirit in 
the play, and an hei'oic strain of patriotism 
wliicli, one would have thought, could not fail 
to secure for a very much worse play undying 
popularity with an English audience. It is 
true that Shakespeare, following his large- 
hearted a, ml truly artistic instincts, has modified 
considerably the hitter anti-pa, pal tone of the 
old play on which he founded King John; but 
he seems, at the same time, to have given t<y 
the political aspect of the play a much closer 
application to Elizabethan times than is to ho 


found in “The Troublesome Eaigne.” In fact, as 
Mr. Simpson has pointed out (see New Shak- 
spere Society’s Transactions, 1874, pt. ii. pp. 
397-406), in his paper on the Politics of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, Shakespeare altered the whole 
political motive of the old play; and made the 
quarrel between John and his subjects turn 
more upon the question of his defective title to 
the throne than, as it did really, on his own 
abominable character ; hut here Shakespeare’s 
inherent honesty of mind stood him in bad stead ; 
for, however much he might change the political 
motive of the play, he could not bring himself 
to represent John as anything hut a mean and 
detestable tyrant. All the king’s bluster against 
the pope goes for very little when we find him, a 
short time afterwards, hamling over his crown 
to the pope’s legate, and consenting to receive 
it again at his hands as if from a suzerain. 
In fact John is ready to submit to any degra- 
dation, in order to obtain a powerful ally 
against his rebellious barons; and though some 
of those barons stoop so low as to intrigue with 
the enemy of their country, and to fight under 
the standard of Prance against their sovereign, 
yet John’s crimes have so alienated our sym- 
pathies from liim that we shut our eyes to the 
dishonoimilile treason of Salisbury and his 
accomplices, and readily forgive them, when 
they abjure their trea,sou and swear allegiance 
to the young Prince Plenry. There is no 
doubt that in the unsympathetic character of 
John lies the weakness of this play. Con- 
stance and Arthur both fade out of it some 
time before the end is reached; and though 
the Bastard still remains to represent unflinch- 
ing courage and loyalty, the chief character, 
the king himself, wlio ought to he the object 
of our interest and sympathy, has failed to 
enlist either one or the other on his behalf ; 
and so the play terminates without that effec- 
tive climax, which is essential to the success 
of a drama intended to he acted as weU as 
read. 

The character of Constance luis always been 
a very favourite one with the readers of 
Shakespeare; if it proves less attractive on 
the stage, it is only because her share in the 
action ceases at comparatively so early a period 
of the play. Mrs. Jameson in her “Oharacier- 
7 
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istics of Women” has a very intei'estmg essay 
on the character of Constance, an essay which 
exhibits considerable power of moral analysis. 
Mrs. Jameson is quite right in repudiating the 
theoiy that the leading motive of Constance’s 
conduct IS ambition. On the contrary, she 
seems, as far as Shakespeare has drawn her, 
singularly devoid of any personal seeking after 
power such as Elinor would attribute to her. 
Her nature is evidently impulsive and passion- 
ate; above all she is animated by that keen 
sense of injustice which is so very commonly 
found in such natures. She is vehement in 
the assertion of her son’s rights, not so much 
from any ambition to exercise the power which 
would naturally belong to her as his mother, but 
simply because she loves and, indeed, idolizes 
him; she feels most keenly that she is the only 
person left to plead for his rights, and to defend 
him from the mean and overreaching schemes 
of his detestable uncle. Her passionate sense 
of the wrong which has been done to her son 
makes her at once eager in expressing her grati- 
tude to King Philip and the Dauphin, as well 
as to Austria, when they offer their support 
to Arthur’s just claim, and at the same time 
vehemently resentful of their cowardly deser- 
tion of his cause, when their own selfish interest 
points in the other direction. In all her plead- 
ings and her remonstrances there is the same 
want of self-control, the same almost exagger- 
ated indignation because she cannot, for one 
moment, tolerate the doctrine of expediency 
which so completely governs the conduct of 
those with whom she is associated. In fact 
she is one of those many characters on which 
Shakespeare seems to have lavished his utmost 
power of poetic eloquence, because they repre- 
sent that utter unconventionality, that passion- 
ate rebellion against the accepted morality of 
the world, which mmst have been one of the 
strongest traits in his own nature. It is only 
a very short-sighted criticism that can find in 
the reticence of Arthur, throughout the only 
two scenes in which Shakespeare has intro- 
duced him in the company of Constance, any 
proof that the son returns but feebly the pas- 
sionate affection of his mother. It is only natu- 
ral that a boy, such as Shakespeare has repre- 
sented Arthur tobe, should feel somewhat timid 
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and awed in the presence of such vehement 
indignation as Constance displays; but the fact 
that when he is taken prisoner, the boy’s first 
thought is for his mother and not for himself 
(iii. 3. 5), is sufficient to prove that Shake- 
speare did not intend to represent Arthur as 
at all lacking in filial devotion. We may re- r 
gret that the poet could not reconcile witli his 
scheme of the dramatic action of this play, the 
p)ossibility of giving us a scene between mother 
and son. Such an omission may have been 
the result of hasty execution; or it may have 
been the deliberate judgment of a dramatist 
who, however long his plays may seem to the 
fastidious intolerance of a modern audience, 
yet had a very keen sense of the virbie of 
dramatic concentration. It would certainly 
seem as if Shakespeare felt himself rather 
hampered by the amount of material that he 
had at hand in the construction of this play; 
otherwise he would not have been content 
with merely intimating through the mouth of 
a messenger (iv. 2. 122) the rumour of the 
death of so important a character as Constance. 
She was a creation, to the power of which he 
could not have been himself insensible; yet he 
allows her to disappear with the end of the 
third act; and the injury to the play, involved 
in the absence of all female interest in the two 
last acts, is one which no doubt has proved 
fatal to its permanent popularity upon the 
stage : it is one of which I cannot help think- 
ing the poet’s maturer judgment would not 
have approved. 

The character of the Bastard is more elab- 
orated than that of Constance, and seems to 
have engaged more of the author’s energy; 
perhaps too of that fondness which every poet 
is apt to display, with more or less ca])rice, 
towards the various beings of his own creation. 
The boldness of Philip Eaulconbridge, his reck- 
lessness, his audacious outspokenness, may 
have been inherited from his father, Bichard 
Cceur-de-Lion; but it is probable that Bhake- 
speare emphasized these characteristics as 
natural in a man, the circumstances of whose 
birth placed him in a more or less false posi- 
tion, and impelled him to constant self-asser- 
tion. It would be very interesting to compare 
the character of the Bastard Faulconbridge 
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with ilia,t of Edmund in King Lear. Both 
suffer from the stigma of illegitimacy; but 
what a diff"orent effect the consciousness of this 
stigma exorcises on their respective natures ! 
While Edmund is sullen, malicious, and cruel, 
Faulconbridge is, at the worst, impudent, at 
the best, fearless. 

One point has been much insisted upon in 
connection with this play, and that is its bear- 
ing upon the question as to what were Shake- 
speare’s religious opinions. Some have deduced 
from the eloquent denunciations of papal inter- 
ference, which are placed in the mouth of King 
John, the conclusion that he was a strong 
Protestant ; and the extreme opponents of the 
Clmrch of Eome have even claimed him as 
one of their most zealous partisans. On the 
other hand, some Eoman Catholics have main- 
tained that his careful omission of the more 
offensive portions of the old play shows that 
he was, at heart, one of themselves. 

The probability is that the truth lies be- 
tween these two extremes ; and that Shake- 
speare, while he thoroughly sympathized with 
the political aspect of the Eeforniation, was, in 
no strict sense of the word, a strong Protestant. 
I have heard it maintained with some show 
of probability, and much show of ingenuity, 
tha,t Shakespeare was, in fact, a lax Eoman 
Catholic, who did not care to face the political 
and social penalties involved in a strict fidelity 


to what was then a proscribed religion. It 
may be doubted whether, in the case of a poet 
who shows such very wide human sympathies, 
it is a profitable occupation of one’s time to 
argue this question at all. Suffice it to say, 
that the whole world has to be thankful that 
Shakespeare was too large-hearted to identify 
himself with any form of bigotry ; and that, 
writing as he did for all mankind, he was as 
scrupulous as possible in avoiding the great 
error of giving unnecessary offence to any 
creed which embraced amongst its believers 
men of large heart as well as of great intellect. 
As a true poet, loving all that was beautiful 
and good, he could not help sympathizing with 
that religion which had so long represented 
the only form of Christianity in the world. 
On the other hand his enthusiastic love for his 
country, which is so often manifested through- 
out his plays, led him to sympathize more or 
less with that resentment of all foreign inter- 
ference in politics which really formed the 
backbone, in England at least, of that move- 
ment which is commonly known as the Eefoi'- 
mation. W ith Puritanism, the great religi ous 
factor in that movement, Shakespeare had 
])ositively no sympathy whatever; any more 
than he had with that strict submission to the 
supreme head of the Church, on the part of 
Eoman Catholics, to which in modern times 
the name of TJltramontanism has been given. 
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Chat Then take imy king’s clefianco from wiy mouth —(Act 1 1. 2L) 


KING- JOHN. 


ACT I, 


ScENK 1. KoHhampfon, A Room of 
i}(, the, Palace. 

Kin(j John o)i fas Throne; Queen Elinoe, 
Pembroke, I'^hhex, Halisbury, and others. 
Banners of hhajland,, Nomnandtj,^ aitd 
Atimtalne. hhUer Oiiatillon and Atten- 
dants. 

K. John. Now, Hjiy, (^hatillon, what would 
France with 

(%(L I'huH, after greeting, Hjjoaks the KiJig 
of Frainu*, 

In niy heha^viomQ to tlu‘ majesty, 

The borrowed niajeisty, of Kngla,nd here. 

Eli A strange beginning: “burrowed ma- 
jesty F’ 

K. John. Silence, good motlier; hear the 
<uu))aHMy. 

CInd. Fhili}) of Fraaice, in right and true 
behalf 

Of thy deceaH(ul brother OellVcy’H non, 

Artlnir Pbuitagentd, lays nujst la-wftil claim 

1 /a m]! heh(trlmo\ ir. “with the behaviour which X 
now ftfiftuauj aM ihs rcRi'Cscatutivc.’* 


To this fair island and the territories, — 10 

To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine; 
Desiring thee to lay aside the sword 
Which sways usurpingly these several titles, 
And put the same into young Arthur’s hand, 
Thy nephew and right royal sovereign. 

li. John. What follows, if we disallow of 
this? 

Chat. The proud control of fierce and 
bloody war, 

To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld. 
/{. John. Here have we war for war, and 
blood for blood, 

Contlohnent for eontrolinent : so answer 
Prance. 20 

Chat. Hien take my king’s defiance from 
my mouth, 

Tlui farthest limit of my embassy, 

K. John. Bear mine to bim, and so depart 
in peace; 

Be thou as lightnitig in the eyes (jf France; 
For ere thou canst report 1 will be there, 

The thunder of my cannoti shall he heard: 

‘•i Control, compulsion. 
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So hence! Be thou the trumpet of our 
wrath, 

And sullen 1 prfege of your own decay.— 

An honourable conduct^ let him have : 
Pembroke, look to’t. Farewell, Chatillon.^ so 
\_EcGeu7it Chatillo)\ Attendants, and 
Peinhrolce. 

Eli. What now, my son ! have I not ever 
said 

How that ambitious Constance would not 
cease 

Till she had kindled France and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her son^ 

This might have been prevented, and made 
whole. 

With very easy arguments of love; 

Which now the manage'^ of two kingdoms 
must 

With fearful bloody issue arbitrate. 

Enter the Sheriff of Northamptonshire, who 
whispers to Essex. 

K. John. Our strong possession, and our 
right, for us. 

Eli. [Aside to King Johi\ Your strong pos- 
session much more than your right; 40 
Or else it must go wrong with you and me: 

So much my conscience whispers in your ear, 
Which none but heaven, and you and I, shall 
hear. 

Essex. My liege, here is the strangest con- 
troversy 

Come from the country to be judg’d by you 
That e’er I heard: shall I produce the men? 

K. John. Let them approach. — [Exit Sheriff'. 
Our abbeys and our priories shall pay 
This expedition’s charge. 

Re-enter Sheriff, with Robert Faulconbridge, 
and Philip his bastard brother. 

What men are you ? 

Bast. Your faithful subject I, a gentleman 
Born in Northamptonshire, and eldest son, 6i 
As I suppose, to Robert Faulconbridge, — 

A soldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of Coeur-de-lion knighted in the field. 

K. John. [To Robert\ What art thou? 

1 Sullen, dismal. 2 Conduct, escort, 

s Chatillon, pronounced as a quadrisyllable, Chatilion. 
* Manage, administration. 
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Rob. The son and heir to that same Faul- 
conbridge. 

K. John. Is that the elder, and art thou the 
heir ? 

You came not of one mother, then, it seems. 

Bast. Most certain of one mother, mighty 
king,— 

That is well known ; and, as I think, one fa- 
ther: 

But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 

I put you o’er^ to heaven, and to my mother.— 
Of that I doubt, as all men’s children may. 

Eli. Out on thee, rude man! thou dost 
shame thy mother, 

And wound her honour with this diffidence.^ 

Bast. I, madam? no, I have no reason for it; 
That is my brother’s plea, and none of mine; 
The which if he can prove, a’^ pops me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a 
year: 

Heaven guard my mother’s honour — and my 
land ! TO 

K. John. A good blunt fellow. — Why, being 
younger born. 

Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance ? 

Bast. I know not why, except to get the 
land. 

But once he slander’d me with bastardy: 

But whe’r® I be as true begot or no; 

That still I lay upon my mother’s head, 

But that I am as well begot, my liege, — 

Fair faU the bones that took the pains for 
me ! — 

Compai’e our faces, and be judge youi'self. 

If old Sir Robert did beget us both, so 

And were our fathei’, and this son like him,— 

0 old sir Robert, father, on my knee 

1 give heaven thanks I was not like to thee 1 

K. John. Why, what a madcap hath heaven 

lent us here 1 

Eli. He hath a trick^ of Cocur-de-lion’s 
face; 

The accent of his tongue affecteth^^ him. 

Do you not read some tokens of my son 
In the large composition of this man ? 

K. John. Mine eye hath well examined his 
parts, 

« I put you o'er, i.e. I refer you. « Diffidence, suspicion. 
7 A\ an old corruption of he. » If whether. 

» TrieJe, peculiarity. Afecteth, resembles. 
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And finds them perfect Eichard. — Sirrah, 
speak, 90 

What doth move you to claim your brother's 
land'-* 

Bast. Because he hath a half-face, like my 
father. 

• With half that face would he have all my 
land: 

A half -fac’d groat five hundred pound a year! 
lioh. My gi’acious liege, when that my fa- 
ther liv’d, 

Your brother did employ my father much, — 

^ £ Bast. Well, six', by this you cannot get my 

J land: 

jYoui' tale must be, how he employ’d my 
{ mother. 

i Roh. 2 And once dispatch’d him in an em- 
bassy 

To Germany, there with the emperor^ lOO 
To treat of high affairs touching that time. 

Th’ advantage of his absence took the king, 
And in the mean time sojourn’d at my fa- 
ther’s: 

‘[] Where how he did pi'evail, I shame to 
{ speak,— 

'But truth is ti'uth: ] large lengths of seas and 
shores 

Between my father and my mother lay, — 

As I have heai'd my father speak himself, — 

£ When this same lusty gentleman was got. ] 
Upon his de<ath-bed he by will bequeath’d 
His lands to me, and took it^ on his death, no 
That this, my mother’s son, was none of his; 

And if he were, he came into the world 
’5 Full foui'teen weeks befox’e the course of time.] 
Then, good my liege, hd me have what is 
mine, 

My father’s land, as was my father’s will. 

A" John. SixTah, your brother is logiti- 
made 

Your father’s wife did after wedlock bear him; 
And if she did play false, the fa,ult was hei's; 
Which fault lies on the hazax'ds of all hus- 
hands 

; That many wives. £ Tell me, how if ixxy bro- 
I ther, 120 

(Who, Jis you say, took i)ains to get this son, 

X The empereTf ic. Henry VT, uurnnmotl Aspor, ov the 
Sharp. 5* Took protested, 


Had of your father claim’d this son for hisl \ 
In sooth, good friend, your father might have I 
kept 123) 

This calf, bred from his cow, from all the) 
world ; ) 

In sooth, he might: then, if he were my bro-) 
ther’s, ) 

My brother might not claim him; nor your; 

father, / 

Being none of his, refuse him: this concludes, — | 
My mother’s son did get your father’s heir;] { 
Your father’s heir must have your father’s 
laud. 

Rob. Shall, then, my father’s will be of no 
force 130 

To dispossess that child which is not hisl 
£ Bast. Of no more force to dispossess me, ( 
sir, ) 

Than was his will to get me, as I think. ] J 
JSli. [To Bastard] Whether hadst thou ra- 
ther be a Faulconbridge, 

And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land, 

Or the reputed son of Coeur-de-lion, 

Lord of thy presence,^ and no land beside ? 
Bast. Madam, an if my brother had my 
shape. 

And I had his, sir Eobert’s his, like him ; 

And if my legs were two such riding-rods, 140 
My arms such eel-skins stuff’d, my face so 
thin, 

„That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose, 

Lest men should say, “Look, where three- 
farthings goes !” 

And, to'^ his shape, were heir to all this land, — 
Would I might never stir from off" this place, 

I would give it every foot to have this face; 

I would not bo sir Nob in any case. 

Bli I like thee well: wilt thou forsake thy 
fortune, 

Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me? 

I am a soldier, and now bound to France. 150 
Bast. Brother, take you my land, I ’ll take 
my chance: 

Your face hath got five hundred pound a year; 
Yet sell your face, for five pence and ’tia 
dear.— 

Madam, I ’ll follow you unto the death. 


8 Presence, i)er8onal ai>pearance. 
To^in addition to. 
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Eli. Nay, I would have you go before me 
thither. 156 

Bast. Our country manners give our betters 
way. 

K. John. What is thy name*^ 

Bast. Philip, my liege, — so is my name be- 
gun,— 

Philip, good old sir EobeiPs wife’s eldest son. 
K. John. Prom henceforth bear his name 
whose form thou bear’st: leo 

Kneel thou down Philip, but rise up more 
great, — 

Arise sir Eichard and Plantagenet. 

Bast. Brother by the mother’s side, give me 
your hand : 

My father gave me honour, yours gave land. 
^^[Now blessed be the hour, by night or day, 

J When I was got, sir Eobert was away ! 

5 Eli. The very spirit of Plantagenet ! 

5 1 am thy grandam, Eichard; call me so. 

J Bast. Madam, by chance but not by truth 
) what though '2 2 

J Something about, a little from the right, iTO 
^ In at the window, or else o’er the hatch: 
j Who dares not stir by day must walk by night; 
? And have is have, however men do catch: 
(Near or far off, well won is still well shot; 
Undl am I, howe’er I was begot. ] 

K. John. Go, Paulconbridge: now hast thou 
thy desire; 

A landless knight makes thee a landed 
squire. — 

Come, madam, — and come, Eichard; we must 
speed 

For Prance, for France; for it is more than 
need. 

Bast. Bi’other, adieu; good fortune come 
to thee ! iso 

^ £ For thou wast got i’ the way of honesty. 

^ [Trum^pets. Exeunt all hut Bastard. 

/ A foot of honour better than I was ; 

( But many a many foot of land the worse. ] 
Well, now can I make any Joan a lady: — 
“Good den,® sir Eichard!”— “God-a-mercy, 
fellow ! ” 

And if his name be George, I’ll call him 
Peter; 


1 Truth, honesty. 

2 What thought what does it matter? 

3 Good den, good evening. 
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For new-made honour doth forget men’s 
names, — 

’Tis too respective^ and too sociable 
For your conversion.® Now your traveller, — 
He and his toothpick at my worship’s mess; 
And when my knightly stomach is suffic’d,® lOi 
Why then I suck my teeth, and catechize 
My picked^ man of countries : “My dear sir,”— 
Thus, leaning on mine elbow, I begin, — 

“I shall beseech you”^ — that is question now; 
And then comes answer like an Absey*^ book : — 
“Osir,” says answer, “at your best command; 
At your employment; at your service, sir;” 
“No sir,” says question, “I, sweet sir, at 
yours:” 

And so, ere answer knows what question 
would, — 

Saving in dialogue of compliment. 

And talking of the Alps and A])ennines, 

The Pyrenean® and the river Po, — 

It draws toward su])per in conclusion so. 

But this is worshipful society, 

And fits the mounting spirit like myself ; 

For he is but a bastard to the time, 

That doth not smack of observation ; — 

And so am I, whether I smack or no; 

|[ And not alone in habit and (Uivice, 210 - 
Exterior form, outward accoutrement, 

But from the inward motion^® to deliver ^ 

Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth: ^ 
Which, though I will not ])ractise to deceivij,? 
Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn; 

For it shall strew tlie footsteps of my rising. J 

But who comes in such haste in ritling robt's? 
[] What woman-post is this ’2 hath sl)e no hus-'^ 
band, ) 

That will take pains to blow a horn before!' 
her^j < 

Enter Lady Faulconbtudgk and Jamkb 
Gukney. 

0 me! it is my mother.— How now, goo<l 
lady! aao 

What brings you here to court so hastily? 

^ R&spect’m, considerate. 

3 Conversion, change of condition or station 
0 Suffic'd, satisfied. 

^ Picked, refined. « Afmg, i.e. A, B, C. 

» The Pyrenean, i.e. the Pyrenees. 

Motion, impulse. 

21 Which, i.e. ""to deliver sweet poison,” 
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Lady F. AVhere is that slave, thy brother-! 
where is he, 222 

That holds in chase mine honour up and 
down 

Bast. My brother Eobert? old sir Eobert’s 
son'^ 

Golbrand the giant, that same mighty man *2 
Is it sir Eobert’s son that you seek so? 

Lady F. Sir Eobert’s son ! Ay, thou un- 
reverend^ boy, 

SirEobert’sson: why scorn’stthouat sirEobert'i! 
He is sir Eobei't’s son, and so art thou. 

Bast. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave 
awhile 2uo 
Gur. Good leave, good Philip. 

Bast. Philip ? — sparrow ’ — J ames, 

There ’s toys^ abroad: anon I dl tell thee more. 

[Esoit Gurney. 

Madam, I was not old sir Eobert’s son; 

Eobert might have eat his part in me 
^^Upon Good-Pnday, and ne’er broke his fast: 
^Sir Eobert could do well: marry, to confess,^ 

I Could he get me? Sir Eobert could not do it: 
fWe know his handiwork: therefore, good 
S mother, 

STo whom am I beholding^ fur these limbs? 

' Sir Eobert never holp to make this leg.] 2-10 
Lady F. Hast thou conspired with thy bm- 
ther too, 

That for thine own gain shouldst defend mine 
honour? 

What means this scorn, thou most untoward 
knave? 

Bast Knight, knight, good mother, -Basil- 
isco-like; 

What ! I am dubb’d I have it on my shoul- 
der. 

But, mother, T am not sir Eobert’s son; 

I have disclaim’d air Eobert, and my land; 
Ijegitimation, name, and all is gone: 

Then, good my mother, lot me know my fa- 
ther;-— 

Some proper man, I hope: who was it, mothei'? 
Lady F. Ha^t thou denied thyself a Paul- 
conbridgc ? * 251 

Bast As faithfully as I deny the devil. 


1 UnrsDerend, irreverent. 

2 Qim leave awhile, i.e. leave us alone. 

® Toys, rumours. ^ To coiifess, to l)o honest. 

Beholding, indebted, « Untoward, ungentle. 


Lady F. King Eichard Cceur-de-lion was 
thy father: 253 

[[ By long and vehement suit I was seduc’d 5 
To make room for him in my husband’s bed : ] ^ 
Heaven lay not my transgression to my 
charge ! — 



Bmi. Knight, knight, good mother, -Basihsco-likc; 

What ! I am duhh’cl -—I lm\o it uu my ehoulder.— (Act i. 1. 244, 245.) 

[[Thou art the issue of my dear^ offence, 
Which was so strongly urg’d, past my defence.] 
Bast CNow, by this light, were I to get 
again, ] 

Madam, I would not wish a better father, 26 
Some sins do bear their privilege on earth. 
And so doth yours; your fault was not your folly ; 
Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose, ^ 


7 Bear, grievous, ® Bispuse, disposal. 
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Subjected tribute to commanding love, 264 
Against whose fury and unmatched force 
The aweless’- lion could not wage the fight, 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard’s 
hand. 

He that perforce robs lions of their hearts 
May easily win a woman’s. Ay, my mother, 
With all my heart I thank thee for my fa- 
ther 1 270 


[ Who lives and dares but say thou didst not ^ 
well / 

When I was got. I’ll send his soul to hell. J 
Come, lady, I will show thee to my kin;^ / 
And they shall say, when Richard me^ 
begot, ^ ^ 

If thou hadst said him nay, it had been sinf } 
Who says it was, he lies; I say ’t was not. 

[Kveimt 


ACT 

Scene I. France. Befoi'e the walls of Angiers. 

Enter the Aechduke of Austria and Forces^ 
drums^ dic., on one side: on the Philip, 
King of France, and Forces; Lewis, 
Arthur, Constance, and Attendants. 
Banners of France, Bretagne, Austria, and 
the Oriflamme. 

K. Phi. Before Angiers well met, brave 
Austria. 

Arthur, that great forerunner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb’d the lion of his heart, 

And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave: 
And for amends to his posterity, 

At our importance^ hither is he come, 

To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf ; 

And to rebuke the usurpation 
Of thy unnatural uncle, English John: lo 

Embrace him, love him, give him welcome 
hither. 

Arth. God shall forgive you Coeur-de-lion’s 
death 

The rather that you give his offspring life, 
Shadowing their right under your wings of 
war: 

I give you welcome with a powerless hand, 

But with a heart full of unstained love: 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 

K. Phi. A noble boy ! Who would not do 
thee right? 

Aust. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, 
As seal to this indenture of my love; — 20 

Awetess, fearless 

2 My Tdn, i.e. the King and Queen Do-wager 
s Importance, importunity. 
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That to my home I will no more return. 

Till Angiers, and the right thou hast in Prance, 
Together with that pale^that white-fac’d shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring 
tides. 

And coops from other lands her islanders, — 
Even till that England, hedg’d in with the 
main, 

[|That water- wmlled bulwark, still secure ^ 
And confident from foreign purposes, — 

Even till that utmost corner of the west \ 
Salute thee for her king: till then, fair boy, ao 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 

Const. O, take his mother’s thanks, a widow’s 
thanks. 

Till your strong hand shall help to give him 
strength 

To make a more^ requital to your love ! 

Aust. The peace of heaven is theirs that lift 
their swords 

In such a just and charitable war. 

K. Phi. Well then, to work: our cannon shall 
be bent 

Against the brows of this resisting town.— 
Call for our chiefest men of discipline, 

To cull the plots of best advantages: 40 

We’ll lay before this town our royal bones, 
Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen’s 
blood, 

But we will make it subject to this boy. 

Oomt. Stay for an? answer to your embassy, 
Lest unadvis’d you stain your swords with 
blood: 

My Lord Chatillon may from England bring 


* MovOi greater. 



ACT II. Scene 1. 
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ACT II. Scene 1. 


That right in peace, which here we urge in 
war, 

And then we shall repent each drop of blood 
That hot rash haste so indirectly^ shed. 

Eiiter CiiATiLLON, and Atte)idants. 

• K. Phi. A wonder, lady ! lo, upon thy wish. 
Our messenger Chatillon is arriv’d 1 5i 

\To Chatillon'] What England says, say briefly, 
gentle lord: 


We coldly pause for thee; Chatillon, speak. 
Chat, Then turn your forces from this paltry 
siege, 

And stir them up against a mightier task. 
England, impatient of your just demands, 
Hath put himself in arms: the adverse winds, 
Whose leisure I have stay’d, have given him 
time 

To land his legions all as soon as I; 

ITis marches are expedient ^ to this town, 60 



Aunt. Upon thy check lay I this zealous kiSvS —(Act il 1 19 ) 


His forces strong, his soldiers confident. 

With him along is come the mother-queen, 

An Ate,‘^ stirring him to blood and strife; 
With lier her niece, the Lady Blanch of 
Spain ; 

With them a bastard of the king’s deceas’d; 
And all the unsettled luimours'^ of the land, — 
'rCKash, inconsiderate, hery voluntaries, 

\ With ladies’ faces and lierce dragons’ spleens,— 
“^Have sold their fortunes at their native homes, 

1 Indirectli/, wrongly. ^ j^xpedient, expeditious. 

8 Ate, ie. goddess of discord. 

4 (firnttUd hwmim, ie. restless spirits. 


Bearing their birthrights proudly on their ^ 
back.s, 70 ( 

To make a hazard of new fortunes here:] I 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits 
Than now the English bottoms have waft^' o’er, 
Did never float ujjou the swelling tide, 

To do offence and scath® in Christendom. 

[Prunis within. 

The interruption of their churlish drums 
Cuts off more circumstance: they are at hand, 
To parley or to fight; therefore prepare. 

8 Wap, wafted. ® Scnth, destruction. 

70 
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K. Phi. How much unlock’d for is this ex- 
pedition ! 

Aust. By how much unexpected, by so 
much 

We must awake endeavour for defence; 8i 
For courage mounteth with occasion: 

Let them be welcome, then; we are prepar’d. 

E)iter King John, Elinor, Blanch, the 
Bastard, Pembroke, and Forces. 

K. John. Peace be to France, if France in 
peace permit 

Our just and hneaP entrance to our own; 

If not, bleed France, and peace ascend to 
heaven ! 

Whiles we, God’s wrathful agent, do cor- 
\ rect 

1 Their proud contempt that beats his peace to 

/ heaven. ] 

K. Phi. Peace be to England, if that war 
return 

From France to England, there to live in 
peace. oo 

^[[England we love; and for that England’s 
) sake 

>With burden of our aimour here we sweat. 
/This toil of ours should be a w^ork of thine; 
>But thou from loving England aii; so far, 
>That thou hast under- wrought his lawful 
king, 

?Cut off the sequence of posterity, 

? Out-faced infant state, and done a rape 
^Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. ] 

Look here upon thy brother Geffrey’s face; — 
[Pointing to ArtJmr. 
These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of 
his : 100 

2 This little abstract doth contain that large 
(Which died in Geffrey, and the hand of time 

$ Shall draw this briefs into as huge a volume. ] 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 

And this his son; England was Geffrey’s right, 
And his^ is Geffrey’s : in the name of God 
How comes it then that thou art call’d a king, 
When living blood doth in these temples beat, 
[Putting his hand on Arthurh head. 
Which owe^ the crown that thou o’ermasterest? 

1 Lineal, ie by hereditary right. 

3 This brief, i e. this abstract 
3 JEftfi^his (i,e. Arthur's) right. 
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K John. From whom hast thou tliis great 
commission, France, no 

To draw my answer from thy articles ? 

K. Phi. From that supernal judge, that stirs 
good thoughts 

In any breast of strong authority, 

To look into the blots and stains of right. • 
That judge hath made me guardian to this boy: 
Under whose wwTant T impeach thy wrong, 
And by whose help I mean to chastise it. 

K. John. Alack, thou dost usurp aaithority. 
K. Phi. Excuse,''*— it is to beat usurping 
down. i 10 

Eli. Who is it thou dost call usurper, France? 
Const. Let mo make answer; — thy usurp- 
ing son. 

£Eli. Out, insolent! thy bastard shall bef 
king, ( 

That thou mayst be a queen, and clieck^' the? 
world 1 c 

Co 7 ist. My bed was ever to tliy son jus triu‘ ? 
As thine was to thy husband; Jind this boy ? 
Liker in feature to his ffither Geffrey < 

Than thou and John in maimers, — being m like? 
As rain to water, or devil to his djini. j 

My boy a bastard 1 By my soul, I think ( 

His father never waa so true begot : 130 1 

It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother. ( 

Eli. There ’s a good mother, boy, tlnit blots ^ 
thy father. \ 

Const. There’s a good grandam, boy, thats 
would blot thee. ] > 

A^bst. Peace! 

Bast. Hear the crier. 

Aust. Wluat the devil art thou? 

Bast One that will play the devil, sir, with 
low, 

An a’ may catch your hide and yon alone : 

You are the hare of whom tlie jjrovcsrb goes, 
Whose valour plucks dead lions by the lH?ar(l: 
I’ll smoke your skin -coat, an I catch you 
right; 

Sirrah, look to’t; i’ faith, I will, i’ fjiitlu 140 
\_^Blanch. 0, well did he became that lion’s', 
robe I 

That did disrobe the lion of that robe 1 I 
Bast It lies as sightly on the back of him > 
As great Alcides’ shows upon an ass : | 


^ Oive, own. 


Excuse, i.e, pardon mo. 


« Check, rule. 
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>But, ass, I ’ll take that burden from your back, 
>Or lay on that shall make your shoulders 
I crack. ] 

Aiost. What cracker^ is this same that deafs 
our ears 

With this abundance of superfluous breath? 
,King Philip, determine what we shall do 
straight. 

K. Phi. Women and fools, break off your 
conference. — loo 


King J ohn, this is the very sum of all, — i5i 
England and Ireland, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee: 

Wilt thou resign them and lay down thy arms'? 
K. John. My life as soon: — I do defy thee, 
France. — 

Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand ; 
And, out of my dear love, I ’ll give thee moi’e 
Than e’er the coward hand of France can win: 
Submit thee, boy. 



K Phi Peace 1)0 to England —(Act li l 89) 


Ml Come to thy grandam, child. 

Const [IfimicHng a 7mrse talking to a childl 
Do, child, go to it’ grandam, child ; lOO 

Give gi'andam kingdom, and it’ grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cheriy, and a fig: 

There ’s a good grandam. 

Arth. Good my mother, peace ! 

T would that T were low laid in my grave: 

I am not worth this coil^ that ’s made for me. 

[ Weeps. 

Eli His mother shames him so, poor boy, 
he weeps. 


tkmst Now shame upon you, whe’r® she 
does or no ! 167 

His grandam’s wrongs, and not his mothei''’s 
shames, 

Draws those heaven-moving pearls from his 
poor eyes, 

Wliich heaven shall take in nature of a 
fee ; iTo 

Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shall be 
brib’d 

To do him justice and revenge on you. 

Mi. Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven 
and earth ! 


Cracker, a play on the word, which means boaster 
2 Coil, dishirbance. 


JVAe'r- whether. 
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Const Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and 
earth ! 

Call not me slanderer; thou and thine usurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights 
Of this oppressed boy: this is thy eldest son’s 
son, 

Infortunate in nothing but in thee: 

Thy sms are visited in this poor child ; 

5 12 The canon of the law is laid on him, iso 
5 Being but the second generation 
J Removed from thy sin-conceiving womb. 

I K. John. Bedlam,^ have done. 

i Const I have but this to say, 

That he ’s not only plagued for her sin, 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague 
On this removed^ issue, plagu’d^ for her 
And with her plague, her sin : his injury,'^ 

Her injury,^ — the beadle to her sin, — 

All punish’d in the person of this child, 1S9 
And all for her — for her: a plague upon her !] 
Eli. Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will that bars the title of thy son. 

Const Ay, who doubts that*^ a will! a wicked 
will; 

A woman’s will; a canker’d^ grandam’s will! 
K. Phi. Peace, lady ! pause, or be more tem- 
perate: 

?]2It ill beseems this presence to cry aim’’ 

\ To these ill- tuned repetitions. — ]] 

Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Angiers : let us hear them speak 
Whose title they admit, Ajrthur’s or John’s. 200 

Trumpet sounds. Enter Citizens upon the walls. 

First. Cit. Who is it that hath warn’d us to 
the walls *2 

K. Phi, ’T is France, for England. 

K. John. England, for itself. 

You men of Angiers, and my loving subjects, — 
K. Phi. You loving men of Angiers, Arthur’s 
subjects, 

Our ti'umpet call’d you to this gentle paide — 
K. John. For our advantage; — thex^efore 
hear us fii-st. 


1 Bedlam, i.e. InnatiCj mad woman 

2 RemoMd, remote; Arthur being only Elinor’s gramb 

son. 3 Plagu'd, punished. 

^ Bis injury, i e. what he suffers. 

5 ifer i e the evil she inflicts. 

^Canker'd, malignant. ’’ To cry aim, to encourage. 
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These flags of France, that are advanced heiu 
Before the eye and prospect of your town, 
Have hither march’d to your endamagenuait: 
Thecaiinons have their bowels full of wivith, 210 
And ready mounted are they to spit f(jrth 
Their iron indignation ’gainst your walls: 

Ail preparation for a bloody siege 
And merciless proceeding by these French 
Confronts your city’s eyes, your wiiddng gates;'*^ 
[[And but for our approach those? slec])i ng' 
stones, J 

That as a waist doth girdle you about, 

By the compulsion of their ordiiuince'' 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime ’ 
Had been disliabitcd, and wide havoc m/uhi 220 ; 
For bloody power to rush ujion your pc^ac.e. [] J 
But, on the sight of us, your la,wful king, - - 
[2 Who painfully with much ex])e(lieidd‘^ marc}i|; 
Plave brought a countercheck befort‘ yourj 
gates, 

To save unscratch’d your city’s ihrcattuiM;; 
cheeks, — 21 

Behold, the French, amais’d, vouchsafe a 
And now, instead of bullets wrapp’d in lire, 

To make a shaking fever in your walls, 

They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke, 
To make a faithless error in your ears: 2no 

Which trust accordingly, kind citizens, 

And let us in, your king; whose laoour’<l 
spirits, 

Forwearied^^ in this action of swift speed, 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. 

/t. Phi. When I have said, make answer to 
us both. \_Tahin(/ Art It nr hi/ the hand. 

Lo, in this right hand, who.se ])rotectlon 
Is most divinely vow’d upon tin? right 
Of him it holds, stands young Pla,ntagc‘net, 
Son to the elder brother of this man, 

And king o’er him and all that he (mjoys: 2-iO 
For this down- trodden e(puty, we trca<I 
In waidike march these gretms before yinir 
town; 

Being no further enemy to you 
Than the constraint of hospitabh? zeal, 

In the relief of this opprccssed child, 
Beligioualy provokes. [2 Bt* pleased, then, 


8 Winking gates - gates hastily descMi. 
0 Ordinance ^-imhmncQ (cannon). 

Expedient, expeditious, 
u Forumried, wearied out. 
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jTo pay that duty which you truly owe 
^To him that owes^ it, namely, this young 
? prince . 

'And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear, 
^Save in aspect, hath all offence seal’d up; 250 
^ Our cannons’ malice vainly shall be spent 
t Against th’ invulnerable clouds of heaven; 

^ And with a blessed and unvex’d retire, 


With unhack’d swords and helmets all un-> 
bruis’d, 254^ 

We will bear home that lusty blood again, ? 

Which here we came to spout against youin 
town, < 

And leave your children, wives, and you ini 
peace. ! 

But if you fondly pass‘d our proffer’d offer, i 



K, Pill, ’T IS Franco, f<ir England 

K John. ICnglancl, for itsell— (Act 11 1 a02,} 


^’Tis not the roundure^ of your old-fac’d walls 
( Can hide you from our messengers of war, 2 b 0 
^Though all these English and their discipline 
^Were harbour’d in their rude circumference.] 
Then tell us, shall your city call us lord, 

In that behalf whiclA we have challeng’d it? 
Or shall wc give the signal to our rage 
And stalk in blood to our possession? 

Mnt (Jit Tn brief, we are the king of Eng- 
land’s subjects: 

For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 


1 Owes, owns. ^ Fondly pass, foolishly reject, 
s Eoundur&, circle. * Which^iii which. 


E, John. Acknowledge, xhen, the king, and 
let me in. 

First Git That can we not; but he that 
proves the king, 270 

To him will we prove loyal : till that time 
Have we ramm’d up our gates against the 
world. 

K. John. Doth not the crown of England 
prove the king? 

And if not that, I bring you witnesses, 

Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England’s 
breed, — 

Bast Bastards, and else. 

K. John. To verify our title with their lives. 

21 
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K. Phi. As many and as well-born bloods^ 
as those, — 

Bast. Some bastards too. 

K. Phi. Stand in his face to contradict his 
claim. 2S0 

First Git. Till you compound ^ whose right 
is worthiest, 

We for the worthiest hold the right from both. 

K. John. Then God forgive the sin of all 
those souls 

That to their everlasting residence, 

Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet, 

In dreadful trial of our kingdom’s king ! 

K. Phi. Amen, amen! Mount, chevaliers! 
to arms ! 

Bast. Saint George, that swing’d^ the dra- 
gon, and e’er since 

Sits on his horse back at mine hostess’ door, 
i Teach us some fence ! — [I[ 5 ^o Austria] Sirrah, 

! were I at home, 200 

I At your den, sirrah, with your lioness, 

II would set an ox-head to your lion’s hide, 

I And make a monster of you. 

Aust. Peace ’ no more. 

Bast. 0 , tremble, for you hear the lion 
roar.] 

K. John. Up higher to the plain; where we ’ll 
set forth 

In best appointment all our regiments. 

Bast. Speed, then, to take advantage of the 
field. 

K. Phi. It shall be so; — [To Lewis] and at 
the other hill 

Command the rest to stand. — God and our 
right! [Exeunt. 

After excursions^ enter the Herald of France^ 
with trumpets, to the gates, 

F. Her. You men of Angiers, open wide your 
gates, .300 

And let young Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, in, 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath 
made 

Much work for tears in many an English 
mother, 

Whose sons lie scattered on the bleeding 
ground ; 


1 Bloods, men of mettle. 2 Compound,, agree. 
» Swing’d, whipped, conquered. 
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Many a widow’s husband grovelling lies, 
Coldly embi’acing the discoloured earth; 

And victory, with little loss, doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French, 

Who are at hand, triumphantly disjjlayed, 

To enter conquerors and to proclaim 310 
Arthur of Bretagne England’s king and yours.'' 

Enter English Herald, with trumpet. 

E. Her. Kejoice, you men of Angiers, ring 
your bells; 

King John, your king and England’s, doth ap- 
proach, 

Commander of this hot malicious day: 

Their armours, that march’d hence so silver- 
bright, 

Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen’s blood; 
There stuck no plume in any English crest 
That is removed by a staff of France; 

Our colours do return in those same hands 
That did display them when we first march’d 
forth; 320 

And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come 
Our lusty English, all with purpled hands, 
Dyed in the dying slaughter of their foes: 
Open your gates, and give the victors way. 
First Cit. Heralds, from off our towers we 
might behold. 

From first to last, the onset and retire^ 

Of both your armies; whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censured : 

Blood hath bought blood, and blows have an- 
swer’d blows; 

Sti'ength match’d with strength, and power 
confronted power: 330 

Both are alike; and both alike wo like. 

One must prove greatest: while they weigh so 
even. 

We hold our town for neither; yet for both. 

Re-enter on one side, Kim John, Elinoe, 
Blanch, the Bastard, Lords, and Forces; 
on the other, King Philip, Lewis, Austria, 
and Forces. 

K. John. France, Inist thou yet more blood 
to cast away? 

Say, shall the current of our right run on? 


4 Retire, retreat, fi Cmsxmd, jutlgeU. 
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J £ Wliose passage, vex’d with thy impediment, 

/ Shall leave his native channel, and o’erswell 
? With course disturb’d even thy confining shores, 
^Unless thou let his silver water keep 
^ A peaceful progress to the ocean. "J 340 

K. Phi England, thou hast not sav’d one 
• drop of blood. 

In this hot trial, more than we of Fiance; 
Eather, lost more. And by this hand I swear. 
That sways the earth this climate^ overlooks. 
Before we will lay down our just-borne arms, 
We ’ll put thee down, ’gainst whom these arms 
we bear, 

Or add a royal number to the dead, 

([^Gracing the scroll that tells of this war’s 
( loss 

( With slaughter coupled to the name of kings.]] 
Bast. Ha, majesty! how high thy glory 
towers, 350 

When the rich blood of kings is set on fire ! 

^ [] 0, now doth Death line his dead chaps with 
J steel; 

(The swords of soldiers are his teeth, his fangs; 
(And now he feasts, mousing ^ the flesh of men, 

( In undetcrijiin’d differences of kings. — ] 

Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus*? 
Cry “havoc,” kings! back to the stained field, 
You equal potents,^ fiery kindled spirits! 

Then let confusion of one part confirm 
The other’s peace; till then, blows, blood, and 
death ! 3(50 

K. John. Whose party do the townsmen yet 
admit? 

E. Phi Speak, citizens, for England; who’s 
your king? 

First Cit. The king of England, when we 
know the king. 

/r. Phi. Know him in us, that here hold up 
his right. 

K. John. In us, that are our own great de- 
puty, 

And bear ];)osseasion of our person here, 

Lord of our presence, Angicr-s, and of you. 
P'irst Cit. A greater power than we denies 
all this; 

And till it be undoubted, we do lock 3G9 
Our former scruple in our strong-barr’d gates; 


1 CHrmte, sky. Mousing, teai’ing to pieces 
a Founts, potentates, powers. 


[]King’d of ^ our fears, until our fears, resolv’d, I 
Be by some certain king purg’d and depos’d.]; 
Bast. By heaven, these scroyles^ of Angiers 
flout you, kings. 

And stand securely on their battlements, 

[] As in a theatre, whence they gape and point ^ 
At your industrious scenes and acts of death.]? 
Your royal presences be rul’d by me: — 

Do like the mutines® of Jerusalem, 

Be friends awhile, and both conjointly bend 
Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town: 

By east and west let France and England 
mount 381 

Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths, 
Till their soul-fearing^ clamours have brawl’d 
down 

The flinty ribs of this contemp>tuous city: 

[] I ’d play incessantly upon these jades, ( 
Even till unfenced desolation ( 

Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. ] < 

That done, dissever your united strengths. 

And part your mingled colours once again; 
Turn face to face, and bloody point to point; 390 
Then, in a moment. Fortune shall cull forth 
Out of one side her happy minion, 

To whom in favour she shall give the day, 

And kiss him with a glorious victory. 

How like you this wild counsel, mighty states? 
Smacks it not something of the policy?® 

K. John. Now, by the sky that hangs above 
our heads, 

I like it well. — France, shall we knit® our 
powers. 

And lay this Angiers even with the ground; 
Then, after, fight who shall be king of it? 400 
£ Bast. An if thou hast the mettle of a king, — ^ 
Being wrong’d as we are by this peevish 
town, — ^ 

Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 

As we will ours, against these saucy walls; ^ 

And when that we have dash’d them to the J 
ground, 5 

Why then defy each other, and pell-mell J 

Make work upon ourselves, for heaven ori 

hell.] i 

4 Kinged of, i,G. ruled, as by a king, by. 

6 Scroyles, literally “scabby fellows;" a term of abuse. 
s Mutines, mutineers. ^ Sout-f earing, soul-frighting. 

® The policy, the politic art. ® Knit, unite. 

Fight a fight (to decide) who, &C* Peevish, foolish. 
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K. Phi. Let it be so.— Say, where will yon 
assault '2 

K. John. We from the west aviII send de- 
struction 

Into this city’s bosom. 4io 

Aust. I from the north. 

K. Phi. Our thunder^ from the south 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 

Bast. [Aside] 0 prudent discipline ! From 
north to south, — 


Austria and France shoot in each other’s 
mouth: 

I ’ll stir them to it.— Come, away, away ! 

PBst Cit. Hear us, great kings : vouchsafe 
awhile to stay, 

And I shall show you peace and fair-fac’d 
league; 

Will you this city without stroke or wound; 

Kescue those breathing lives to die in beds, 

That here come sacrifices for the field: 420 



First Cit Hear us, great kings.—fAct ii. 1 416.) 


Pers6ver not, but hear me, mighty kings. 42i 
JL John. Speak on with favour; we are bent 
to hear. 

First Cit. That daughter there of Spain, the 
Lady Blanch, 

Is niece to England: look upon the years 
Of Lewis the Dauphin and that lovely 
maid: 

^[^If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 

^ Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch'? 
If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 

^ Where should he find it purer than in Blanch'? 
/If love ambitious sought a match of birth, 430 
^ Whose veins bound ^ richer blood than Lady 
( Blanch? 


1 Thunder, used collectively the thunder of our 
cannon.’* 2 Bound, inclose. 
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Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth, 432^ 
Is the young Dauphin every way conqdete; j 
If not complete, oh! say he is not she; ( 

And she again wants nothing, to mime want, S 
If want it bo, but that she is not he: 5, 

He is the half part of a blessed ma,n, J 

Left to be finislied by sink a she; J 

And she a fair divided excellemh^ ^ 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him.] 440 
0, two such silver cuiTents, wdnm they join, 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in; 

And two such shores to two such streams made 
one, 

Two such controlling bounds shall you be, 
kings, 

To these two princes, if you marry them. 

This union shall do mor(‘ than battery can 
To our fast-closed gates; for, at this match, 
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With swifter spleen^ than powder can enforce, 
The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope, 
And give you entrance: but, without this 
match, 450 

The sea em^aged is not half so deaf, 

Lions more confldent, mountains and rocks 
More free from motion; no, not Death himself 
In mortal fury half so peremptory, 

As we to keep this city. 

Bast. Here ’s a stay^ 

That shakes the rotten carcass of old Death 
Out of his rags ! Here ’s a large mouth, in- 
deed, 

That spits forth death and mountains, rocks 
and seas. 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs I 460 
What cannoneer begot this lusty blood? 

1 ^ He speaks plain cannon, — fire, and smoke, and 
bounce;^ 

He gives the bastinado with his tongue: 

Our ears are cudgelPd; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fist of France:] 
Zounds I I was never so bethump’d with words 
Since I first call’d my brother’s father dad. 

[/L Philip and Lewis talk together apart. 
Eli. to K. Joh)i\ Son, list to this con- 

junction,^ make this match; 

Give with our niece a dowry large enough: 
Fur by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 470 
Thy now unsur’d assurance to the crown, 

5 13 That yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
^The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. ] 

I see a yielding in the looks of France; 

Mark, how they wliisper: urge them while their 
souls 

Are cap[Lble of this ambition, 

/[[Lest z:eal, now melted by the windy breath 
^Of soft petitions, pity, and remorse, 

■Cool and congeal again to what it was.] 

First (Jit. Why answer not the double ma- 
jesi.ies 480 

This fnhmdiy treaty of our threaten’tl town? 
K. Phi Speak England first, that hath been 
for war (I first 

To speak unto this city: what say you? 


1 SiplMn, voheiijoiiujo. 

^ Stay, ie. alivirpf bairier; om that stops your passage. 
» Bmmae, a loud somul; a bang. 

4 Coiijtmctiofif imlou, matrimonial alliance. 


K. Johi. If that the Dauphin there, thy 
princely son, 4S4 

Can m this book of beauty read ‘‘I love,” 

Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen: 
[[For Anjou and fair Tourame, Maine, Poic-? 

tiers, ? 

And all that we upon this side the sea — 
Except this city now by us besieg’d — ^ 

Find liable to our crown and dignity, 490^ 

Shall gild her bridal bed; and make her rich < 
In titles, honours, and promotions, \ 

As she in beauty, education, blood, ( 

Holds hand with any princess of the world. ] $ 
K. Phi. What say’st thou, boy? look in the 
lady’s face. 

Ze^o. I do, my lord; and in her eye I find 
A wonder, or a wondrous miracle, 

The shadow of myself form’d in her eye; 
Which, being but the shadow of your son, 
Becomes a sun, and makes your son a sha- 
dow: 500 

13 1 do protest I never lov’d myself, J 

Till now infixed I beheld myself i 

Drawn in the flattering table® of her eye. ] ) 

[ Wlmpe7's with Blanch. 
Bast. Drawn in the flattering table of her eye! 

Hang’d in the frowning wrinkle of her brow! 
And quarter’d in her heart ! — he doth espy 
Himself love’s traitor: — this is pity now. 
That, hang’d and drawn and quarter’d, there 
should be 

In such a love so vile a lout as he. 

[3 Blanch. My uncle’s will in this respect is ? 
mine: 5ioS^ 

If he see aught in you that makes him like, 
That any thing he sees, which moves his lik- j 

T can with ease translate it to my will ; i 

Or if you will, to speak more properly, | 

I will enforce it easily to my love. < 

Further I will not flatter you, my lord. 

That all I see in you is worthy love, 

Than this; that nothing do I see in you, \ 
Though churlish thoughts themselves should { 

bo your judge, ^ 

That I can find should merit any hate. [] 520 

IC John. What say these young ones? — 
What say you, my niece? 


Table, tablet. 
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Blanch. That she is bound in honour still 
to do ^22 

What you in wisdom still vouchsafe to say. 

K. John. Speak then, prince Dauphin; can 
you love this lady^ 

Lew. Nay, ask me if I can refrain from 
love; 

For I do love her most unfeignedly. 

K. John. Then do I give Yolquessen,^ Tou- 
raine, Maine, 

Poictiers and Anjou, these five provinces, 
With her to thee; and this addition more, 
Full thirty thousand marks ^ of English coin. — 
Philip of France, if thou be pleas’d withal, 531 
Command thy son and daughter to join hands. 

IL Phi. It likes ^ us well. — Young princes, 
close your hands. 

Aust. And your lips too; for I am well as- 
sur’d 

That I did so when I was first assur’d.'^ 

E. Phi. Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your 
gates, 

Let in that amity which you have made; 

For at Saint Mary’s chapel presently 
The rites of mai’riage shall be solemniz’d. — 

Is not the Lady Constance in this troop 1 — 640 
I know she is not, for this match made up 
Her presence would have interrupted much: 
Where is she and her son ? tell me, who knows. 

Lew. She is sad and passionate^ at your 
highness’ tent. 

K. Phi. And, by my faith, this league that 
we have made 

Will give her sadness very little cure.— 
Brother of England, how may we content 
jThis widow lady? ^ In her right we came; 
/Which we, God knows, have turn’d another 
J way, 

^ To our own vantage. ] 

K. John. We will heal up all; 66 O 

For we ’ll create young Arthur Duke of Bre- 
tagne 

And Earl of Eichmond; and this rich fair 
town 

We make him lord of. — Call the Lady Con- 
stance; 


1 Volquesmi, the old name of Le Vexin, a part of Nor- 
mandy. 2 Marks, the marie was worth 13fi. 4c2. 

® Zikes, pleases. * Assured, afhaheed. 

® Passiomt 0 , full of grief, 
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Some speedy messenger bid her repair r.54 
To our solemnity: — []I trust we shall, 

If not fill up the measure of her will, 

Yet in some measure satisfy her so 
That we shall stop her exclamation. ] 

Go we, as well as haste will sufter us, 

To this unlook’d for, unprepared ponqx. ^00 
\Eweunt all hut the Bastard. The Citisens 
retire from the loalls. 

Bast. Mad world! mad kings! mad com- 
position ! ^ 

John, to stop Arthur’s title in the whole, 

Hath willingly departed with^ a part, 

And France, — whose armour conscience 
buckled on, 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God’s own soldier, — roundecD in the ear 
With that same purpose -changer, that sly 
devil, 

That broker, that still breaks the pate of 
faith. 

That daily break- vow, he that wins of all, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, 
maids, — 670 

£ Who, having no external thing to lose ^ 
But the word “maid,” cheats the poor maid^ 
of that, ] ^ 

That smooth -fac’d gentleman, tickling com- 
modity,® — 

[ Commodity, the bias of the world, 

The world, who of itself is peised^® well, 

Made to run even upon even ground, 

Till this advantage, this viie-drawing bias, 
This sway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indilferency,^^ 
From all direction, purpose, course, intent: 580s 
And this simie bias, this commodity, 5 

This bawd, this broker, this all -changing; 

word, ] ! 

Clapp’d on the outward eye of fickle France, 
Hath drawn him from his own determin’d 
aid, 

From a resolv’d and honourable war, 

To a most base and vile-concliuled peace. 

And why rail I on this commodity? 

But for because he hath not wooed me yet: 

« Composition, agreement. 

Departed toith, parted with. 

8 Hounded, whispered. » Commodity, selMnterest. 
'^'^Heised, balanced, impartiality. 
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Not tliat I have the power to clutch^ my hand, 
When his fair angels'^ would salute iny 
palm ; 5uo 

But for my hand, as unattempted yet. 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Well, whiles 1 am a beggar, I will rail, 


And say there is no sin but to be rich; 504 
And being inch, my virtue then shall be 
To say, — there is no vice but beggary. 

Since kings break faith upon commodity. 
Gain, be my lord, — for I will worship thee. 

\_E.vit. 


ACT 

Scene I. France, The French King^s tent. 

Enter Constance, Arthur, and Salisbury. 

Const. Gone to be married ! gone to swear 
a peace ! 

False blood to false blood join’d 1 gone to be 
friends ! 

Shall Lewis have Blanch, and Blanch those 
provinces^ 

It is not so ; thou hast misspoke, misheard ; 

Be well advis’d, tell o’er thy tale again: 

It cannot be; thou dost but say ’tis so: 

I trust I may not trust thee; for thy woi'd 
Is but the vain brea,th of a common man: 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 

I have a king’s oath to the contrary. lo 

Thou shalt be punish’d for thus frighting me. 
For I am sick, and capable of'^ fears; 

Oppress’d with wrongs and therefore full of 
fears; 

A widow, husba, adless, subject to fears; 

A woimui, naturally bom to fears; 

And though thou now confess thou didst but 
jest, 

With my vex’d spirits T cannot take a tiaice, 
But they will (piake and tremble all this day. 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head*? 
Why dost thou look so sa<lly on my son? 20 
Wlia.t means tliat hand upon that breast of 
thine'? 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, ^ 
Like a proud riv('r })eering o’er^’ his bounds'? 
Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words'? 


1 Clntfh^ shut dcHc. 

SI Aim/Hni the Knld coins so oulknl; a pun is JuteiulcO, 

» CixpubU <if, auaceptlblo of. ^ moiaturo. 

Peering o’er, ovei'«peoring, rising above. 


III. 

Then speak again, — not all thy former tale, 

But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 
JSal. As true as I believe you think them 
false 

That give you cause to prove my saying true. 
Const, 0, if thou teach me to believe this 
sorrow, 29 

Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die; 

[] And let belief and life encounter so J 

As doth the fury of two desperate men, J 

Which in the very meeting fall and die I — ] J 
Lewis marry Blanch ! 0 boy, then where art 

thou'? 

France friend with England! what becomes 
of ine^ — 

Fellow, be gone: I cannot brook thy sight; 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

12 t^al. What other harm have I, good lady, s 
done, \ 

But spoke the harm that is by others done 1 S 
Const. Which harm within itself so heinous) 
is, 40 ) 

As it makes harmful all that speak of it. 3 I 
A'Hh. I do beseech you, madam, be content.® 
Const, If thou, that bidd’st me be content, 
wert grim, 

Ugly, and slanderous to thy mother’s womb, 
Full of uu pleasing blots and sightless^ stains, 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart,® prodigious,® 
Patch’d with foul moles and eye -offending 
marks, 

T would not care, I then would be content; 
For then I should not love thee; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 50 
But thou aid fair, and at thy bix'th, dear boy, 


Be eontmt, ie. be calm. Sightless, unsightly. 
» Swart, of dark complexion. 

» Prodigious, ie. monatrouH. 
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Nature and Fortune join’d to make thee great: 
Of Nature’s gifts thou majst with lilies boast 
^And with the half-blown rose. [^But For- 
} tune, 0, 

(She is corrupted, chang’d, and won from thee; 

< She adulterates^ hourly with thine uncle John, 
(And with her golden hand hath pluck’d on 
( France 

( To tread down fair respect of sovereignty, 
^And made his majesty the bawd to theirs. 

< France is a bawd to Fortune and King 

\ John, — 60 

! That strumpet Fortune, that usurping J ohn ! — ] 

Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn^ 
Envenom him with words; or get thee gone, 
And leave those woes alone which I alone 
Am bound to under-bear.^ 

JSal. Pardon me, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings. 

Comt. Thou mayst, thou shalt; I will not 
go with thee : 

I will instruct my sorrows to be proud; 

For giief is proud and makes his owner stoop. 
To me, and to the state of my great grief, 70 
Let kings assemble; for my grief’s so great, 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up: here I and sorrow sit; 

Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it. 

[>S'eais herself on the ground. 

Enter King John, King Philip, Lewis, 
Blanch, Elinoe, the Bastard, Austria, 
a7id Attendants. 

K. Phi. ’T is true, fair daughter; and this 
blessed day 

Ever in France shall be kept festival : 
j [] To solemnize this day the glorious sun 
! Stays in his course, and plays the alchemist, 
(Turning with splendour of his precious eye 
I The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold : ] so 
The yearly course that brings this day about 
Shall never see it but a holiday. 

Const. A wicked day, and not a holy day! — 

[Rising. 

What hath this day deserv’d? what hath it 
done, 

That it in golden letters should be set 


1 Adulterates, commits adultery 

2 To under-bear, to endure. 
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Among the high tides'*^ in the calendar? 8G 
Nay, rather turn this day out of the week, 
This day of shame, oppression, perjury. 

QOr, if it must stand still, let wives with^ 
child J 

Pray that their burthens may not fall this$ 
day, 00/ 

Lest that their hopes prodigiously ^ be cross’d : / 
But^ on this day let seamen fear no wreck; / 
No bargains break that are not this day made: ( 
This day, all things begun come to ill end,— ^ 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change !]' 
K. Phi. By heaven, lady, you shall have no 
cause 

To curse the fair proceedings of this day: 

Have I not pawn’d to you my majesty? 

Const. You have beguil’d me with a counter- 
feit 

Eesembling majesty; which, being touch’d and 
tried, 100 

Proves valueless: you are foxworn, forsworn; 
You came in arms to spill mine enemies’ ])lood, 
But now in arms you strengtlien it with yours: 
The grappling vigour and rough frown of war 
Is cold in amity and painted j)eace, 

And our oppression hath made up this league, 
Arm, arm, you heavens, against these perjur’d 
kings 1 

A widow cries; be husband to me, heavens! 
Let not the hom’s of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace; but, ere sun set, no 
Set armed discord ’twixt these perjur’d kings! 
Hear me, O, hear me ! 

Aust. Lady Constance, peace ! 

Const. War! war! no peace! jieace is to mo 
a war. 

0 Lymoges! 0 Austria! thou dost shame 
That bloody spoil: thou slave, thou wretch, 
thou coward ’ 

Thou little valiant, great in villany ! 

Thou ever strong upon the atronguu' side ! 

Thou Fortune’s champion that dost never 
fight 

But when her humorous® ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjur’d too, 120 


8 Uigh tides, pjreat days, high festivals; times. 
^Prodigiously, i.e. hy the productimi of a prodigy, a 
monster. 

8 But, except. 6 Humorous, capricious. 
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And sooth’st up"^ greatness. What a fool art 
thou, 

A ramping fool, to brag, and stamp, and 
swear, 

Upon my party ! Thou cold-blooded slave, 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side** 
Been sworn my soldier? bidding me depend 
Upon thy stai's, thy fortune and thy strength? 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes? 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ’ doff it for shame, 
And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs. 

Aust. 0 ,that a man should speak those words 
to me ! 100 

Bast. And hang a calf’s-skin on those re- 
creant limbs. 

Aust. Thou dar’st not say so, villain, for thy 
life. 

Bast. And hang a calf’s-akin on those re- 
creant limbs. 

K. John. We like not this; thou dost forget 
thyself. 

Enter Pandulph. 

K. Phi. Here comes the holy legate of the 
pope. 

Panel. Hail, you anointed deputies of hea- 
ven! 

To thee. King Jolin, my holy errand is. 

I Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 

And from Pope Innocent the legate here, 

Do in his name religiously demand, 140 

Why thou against the church, our holy mother. 
So wilfully dost spurn; and, force perforce,^ 
Keep Stephen Langton, chosen archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy see? 

This, in our foresaid lioly father’s name, 

Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 

K. John, What earthly name to interroga- 
tories 

Can task the fi'ce breatlO of a sacred king? 
Thou eanst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 150 
To charge me to an answer, as the pope. 

Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of 
England 

Ad<l thus much more,— that no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or 1011 '’ in onr dominions; 

1 S!ooth*st up. antt<‘reat 2 Bampliiff, rampant, 
s Force perfarcr, by violence. ^ Breath, speech 
^ Tithe or toll, le, take tithe or toll. 


But as we, under heaven, are supreme head, 
So, under Him, that great supremacy, 

Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. 
Without th’ assistance of a mortal hand : 

£ So tell the pope, all reverence set apart < 
To him and his usurp’d authority.] 160 ) 

K. Phi. Brother of England, you blaspheme 
in this. 

K. John. Though you, and all the kings of 
Christendom, 

Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out; 

£ And by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust, ' 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man, \ 

Who in that sale sells pardon from himself ; \ 
Though you and all the rest, so grossly led, ^ 
This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish ;] J 
Yet I alone, alone do me oppose 170 

Against the pope, and count his friends my 
foes. 

Pand. Then, by the lawful power that I 
have, 

Thou shalt stand curs’d and excommunicate: 
And blessed shall he be that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretic ; 

And meritorious shall that hand be call’d, 
Candnized, and worshipp’d as a saint, 

That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life. 

Const. 0 , lawful let it be 

That I have room with Pome to curse awhile! 
Good father cardinal, cry thou amen 181 
To my keen curses; for without my wrong 
There is no tongue hath power to curse him 
right. 

£ Pand. There ’s law and warrant, lady, for^ 

my curse. I 

Const And for mine too: when law can do^ 
no right, ( 

Let it be lawful that law bar no wrong: I 

Law cannot give my child his kingdom here, ^ 
For he that holds his kingdom holds the law:^ 
Therefore, since law itself is perfect wrong, < 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curse?] 190 ' 
Pand. Philip of France, on peril of a curse, 
Let go the hand of that arch-heretic; 

And raise the power of France upon his head, 
Unless he do submit himself to Borne. 

Eli Look’st thou pale, France? do not let 
go thy hand. 
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Const. Look to that, devil ; lest that France 
repent, 

And, by disjoining hands, hell lose a soul. 

! [] King Philip, listen to the cardinal. 
Bast. And hang a calf s-skin on his recreant 
limbs. 

Aust. Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these 
wrongs, 200 

Because — 

Bast. Your breeches best may carry them.] 
K. John. Philip, what say’st thou to the 
cardinal? 

Const. What should he say, but as the car- 
dinal? 

Lew. Bethink you, father ; for the difference 
Is purchase of a heavy curse from Pome, 

Or the light loss of England for a friend: 
Forego the easier. 

Blanch. That ’s the curse of Pome. 

J ^Const. 0 Lewis, stand fast’ the devil tempts 
) thee here 

i An hkeness of a new untrimmed bride. 

Blanch. The Lady Constance speaks not from 
her faith, 210 

But from her need. 

j Const. 0, if thou grant my need, 

< Which only lives but by the death of faith, 

5 That need must needs infer this principle, — 
/That faith would live again by death of need. 
<0, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts 
< up; 

/Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down! 
< K. John. The king is mov’d, -and answers 
s ’ not to this. 

s Const. 0, be remov’d from him, and answer 
I well ! 

\ Aust Do so, King Philip; hang no more 
) in doubt. 

^ Bast. \To Austrial Hang nothing but a 
calf s-skin, most sweet lout, ] 220 

K. Phi. I am perplex’d, and know not what 
to say. 

Band. What canst thou say but will perplex 
thee more, 

If thou stand excommunicate and curs’d? 

K. Phi. Good reverend father, make my per- 
son yours, 

And tell me how you would bestow yourself.^ 


This royal hand and mine are newly knit, 

And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Married in league, coupled and link’d together 
With all religious strength of sacred vows; 
[^The latest breath that gave the sound of^. 

words 2150 J 

Was deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, true[! 

love ^ 

Between our kingdoms and oui- royal selves; ^ 
And even before this truce, but new before, — I 
No longer than we well could wash our? 

hands, ^ 

To clap this royal bargain up of peace, — J 

Heaven knows, they were besmear’d and over- ? 

stain’d ? 

With slaughter’s pencil, where revenge did? 

paint / 

The fearful difference of incensed kings:] / 
And shall these hands, so lately i>urg’d of 
blood, 

So newly join’d in love, so strong in both, 2>io 
Unyoke this seizure and this kind I'cgretit'r*^ 
Play fast and loose with faith ^ so jest with 
heaven, 

Make such unconstant children of ourselves, 
As now ngain to snatch our palm from ])a.lm; 
Unswear faith sworn; and on the marriage- 
bed 

Of smiling peace to march a bloody host, 

And make a riot on the gentle brow 
Of true sincerity? 0, holy sir, 

My reverend father, let it not be so I 
Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 21)0 
Some gentle order; then we shall be bl(‘st 
To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 

Pand. All form is formless, ordet‘ order- 
less, 

Save what is opposite^ to England’s love. 
Therefore to aims! be champion of ourehm^ch! 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her 
curse,— 

A mother’s curse,— on her revolting son, 
France, thou mayst hold a serpent by the 
tongue, 

A chafed lion by the mortal |)aw, 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 260 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost 
hold. 


1 Bestow yourself, i,e. behave yourself, 
30 


2 Regreet, aalutaffou, » Opposite, hostile. 
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K. Phi. I may disjoin my hand, but not my 
faith. 2 G 2 

Band. So mak’st thou faith an enemy to faith; 
And, like a civil war, sett’st oath to oath, 

Thy tongue against thy tongue. 0, let thy vow 
First made to heaven, hrst be to heaven per- 
form’d, 

That is, to be the champion of our church ! 
[[What since thou swor’st is sworn against 
thyself, 

And may not be performed by thyself : 

I For that which thou hast sworn to do amiss 270 
! Is not amiss when it is truly done, 

1 And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 
)The truth is then most done, not doing it: 

)The better act of purposes mistook 
I Is to mistake again; though indirect, 

>Yet indirection^ thereby grows direct, 

^ And falsehood falsehood cures, as fire cools fire 
j Within the scorched veins of one new-burn’d. 
ilt is religion that doth make vows kept; 

^But thou hast sworn against religion: 280 

("By that thou swear’st against the thing thou 
I swear’st by, 

5 And niak’st an oath the surety for thy truth 
J Against an oath: the truth thou art unsure 

I To s\voai', swears only not to be forsworn; 

Else what a mockery should it be to swear ! 
But thou dost swear only to be forsworn; 

And most forsworn, to keep what thou dost 
swear. 

Therefore thy later vows against thy first 
$ Is in thyself rebellion to'*^ thyself ; ] 

And better conquest never canst thou make 29o 
Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these giddy loose suggestions: 

Upon which better part our prayers come in. 
If thou vouchsafe them.^ But if not, then know 
The peril of our curses light on thee, 

So heavy as thou shalt not shake them off, 
But, in despair, die under their black weight. 
A^ist. Eebellion, flat rebellion 1 
JSast. Will’tnotbe? 

Will not a cialfs-skin stop that mouth of thine? 
Lew. Father, to arms 1 
Blanch. Upon thy wedding-day? soa 
Against the blood that thou hast married ? 


I Indirection, wrong. 2 against. 

» Vcuchsa/c them, i.e. art willing to accept them. 


[[ What, shall our feast be kept with slaugh - ) 
tered men'? 302 ? 

Shall braying trumpets and loud churlish 
drums, — } 

Clamours of hell, — be measures to our pomp? 

0 husband, hear me 1 — ay, alack, how new 

Is husband in my mouth 1 — even for that name. 
Which till this time my tongue did ne’er pro- 
nounce. 

Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Against mine uncle. 

Const. O, upon my knee, 

Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 3io 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Forethought^ by heaven ! 

Blanch. Now shall I see thy love: what mo- 
tive may 

Be stronger with thee than the name of wife? 

Const. That which upholdeth him that thee 
upholds. 

His honour: 0, thine honour, Lewis, thine 
honour 1 

Lew. I muse ^ your majesty doth seem so cold, 
When such profound respects do pull you on. 

Band. I will denounce a curse upon his 
head. 

K. Bhi. Thou shalt not need. — England, I’ll 
fall from thee. S20 

Coyist. 0 fair return of banish’d majesty.' 

Eli. 0 foul revolt of French inconstancy 1 

K. John. France, thou shalt rue this hour 
within this hour. 

Old Time the clock-setter, that bald; 
sexton Time, > 

Is it as he will ? well then, France shall rue. ) 

Blanch. The sun’s o’ercast with blood: fair) 
day, adieu! [ 

Which is the side that I must go withal? [ 

1 am with both: each army hath a hand; \ 

And in their rage, I having hold of both, J 

They whirl asunder and dismember me. sso > 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou mayst win;? 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou mayst lose; ^ 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine; ( 
Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive : ? 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose; ^ 
Assured loss before the match be play’d, { 


i Churlish, rough-soutiding. 

5 Forethought, decreed. ^ Muse, wonder. 
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Lew, Lady, with me; with me thy fortune 
lies. 33T 

Blanch. There where my fortune lives, there 
my life dies. 

K. Johi.“\ Cousin, go draw our puissance^ 
together. [Exit Bastard. 

France, I amburn’d up with inflaming wrath, 
A rage whose heat hath this condition, ^ 341 

That nothing can allay, nothing but blood, — 
The blood, and dearest- valued blood, of France. 


K. Phi. Thy rage shall burn thee up, and 
thou shalt turn 341 

To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire : 
Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 

K. John. No more than he that threats. — To 
arms let ’s hie ! 

[Exeunt on one side King John^ Elinor 
and xittendants: on the other King Philip., 
Lewis., Blanch., Constance., Fandidph and 
Attendants. Trumpets sound. 



K John. Philip, make up ; 

My mother is assailed in oui tent, and ta'en, I fear —(Act iii. 2. 5-7 ) 


Scene II. The same. Plains near Anglers. 

Alarums, excursions. Enter the Bastard, with 
Austria’s head, and the lion skin. 

Bast. Now, by my life, this day grows won- 
drous hot; 

Some airy devil hovers in the sky, 

And pours down mischief. — Austria’s head lie 
there, 

While Philip breathes. 


1 PuLsmnce= forc&B: pronounced here as a trisyllable. 
Condition, quality. 


Enter King J oiin, Arthur, amd Hubert. 

K. John. Hubert, keep thou this boy. Philip, 
make up:*^ 

My mother is assailed in our tent, 

And ta’en, I fear. 

Bast My lord, I rescued her; 

Her highness is in safety, fear you not; 

But on, my liege ; for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy end* ao 

[Exeunt 


3 Make up, hiUTy on. 
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ACT III Scene 3 


KING JOHN 


ACT III Scene 3. 


Scene III. The same. 

Alarums^ exeurdons^ retreat. Enter King John, 
Elinor, Arthur, the Bastard, Hubert, 
and Lords. 

K. John. [To Elinorl So shall it be; your 
grace shall stay behind 
So strongly guarded. [To Arthur^ Cousin, look 
not sad: 

Thy grandam loves thee; and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 

Arth. O, this will make my mother die with 
grief ' 

K. John. [To the Bastard'\ Cousin, away for 
England! haste before: 

And, ere our coming, see thou shake the 
bags 

Of hoarding abbots; set at liberty 
Imprison’d angels the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry now be fed upon: lo 

Use our commission in his utmost force. 

Bast. Bell, book, and candle shall not drive 
me back. 

When gold and silver becks me to come on. 

I leave your highness. — Grandam, I will pray — 
If ever I remember to be holy — 

For your fair safety; so, I kiss your hand, 

Eli. Farewell, my gentle cousin. 

IL John. Coz, farewell. 

[Exit Bastard. 

Eli. Come hither, little kinsman; hark, a 
word. [Takes Arthur aside. 

K. John. Come hither, Hubert. 0 my gen- 
tle Hubex't, 

W e owe thee much ; within this wall of hesh 20 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor, 

And with advantage means to pay thy love: 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 

Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say, — 
But I will fit it with some better time. 

By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham’d 
To say what good respect I have of thee.^ 
Huh. I am much bounden to your majesty. 
K. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to 
say so yet, so 

1 AngeU, gold coins, worth about 10^. each. 

3 What good mjpect, Ac., i,e. “what great regard I have 
for thee." 


But thou shalt have ; and creep time ne’er so 
slow, 31 

Yet it shall come for me to do thee good. 

I had a thing to say, — but let it go: 

The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Is all too wanton and too full of gawds ^ 

To give me audience: — if the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound on into the drowsy race of night; 

If this same were a churchyard where we 
stand, 40 

And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs; 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy. 

Had bak’d thy blood and made it heavy, 
thick. 

Which else runs tickling up and down tho 
veins. 

Making that idiot, laughter, keep men’s eyes, 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, — 
A passion hateful to my purposes; 

Or if that thou couldst see me without eyes. 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit'^ alone, so 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of 
words; 

Then, in despite of brooded^ watchful day, 

I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts: 
But, ah, I will not 1 — yet I love thee well; 
And, by my troth, I think thou lov’st me well. 
Huh. So well, that what you bid me under- 
take. 

Though that my death were adjunct to my 
act. 

By heaven, I would do it. 

K. John. Do not I know thou wouldst? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine 
eye 

On yon young boy : I ’ll tell thee what, my 
friend, 60 

He is a very serpent in my way; 

And wheresoe’er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me; — dost thou understand me? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Huh. And I ’ll keep him so, 

That he shall not offend your majesty. 

K. John. Death. 


8 Gawds, showy ornaments, 

4 Conceit, thought. 

® J3roo£2<?ii-brooding, i.e. watchful as a bird on its nest, 
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ACT III Scene 3 


KING JOHN. 


ACT III. Scene 4. 


Huh. My lord^ 

K. John. A grave. 

Huh. He shall not live. 

K. John. Enough. 

I could he merry now. Hubert, I love thee; 
Well, I dl not say what I intend for thee: 
Eemember.— Madam, fare you well: 

I ’ll send those powers o’er to your majesty. 70 



K John Death 

Exil), My lord? 

K. John, A grave —(Act ui 3. 65, 66.) 


Eli. My blessing go with thee 1 
K. John. For England, cousin, go: 

Hubert shall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty.— On toward Calais, ho! 

\_E.veunt. 

Scene TV. The same. The French Hinges 
tent. 

Enter Kino Philip, Lewis, Pandtjlph, and 
Attendants. 

K. Ehi. So, by a roaring tempest on the 
flood, 

A whole armado^ of convicted ^ sail 
Is scattered and disjoin’d from fellowship. 


1 fleet=amada. a Qou'GiGt&d, defoafced. 
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Fand. Courage and comfort! all shall yet go 
web. 

K. Phi. What can go well, when we have 
run so ill? 

Are we not beaten? Is not Anglers lost? 
Arthur ta’en prisoner? divers dear friends 
slain ? 

And bloody England^ into England gone, 
O’erbearing interruption, spite of France ? 
{_Leio. What he hath won, that hath he for-j 
tificd : 10 ^ 

So hot a speed with such advice'^ dispos’d, J 
Such temperate order in so fierce a, cause, S 
Doth want example : wdio hath I'ead or heard ^ 
Of any kindred action like to this? ) 

K. Phi. Well could I bear that England had > 
this praise, > 

So we could find some pattern of our shame. — 
Look, who comes here ! a grave unto a 
soul; 

Holding tid eternal sjiirlt, against her will, 

111 the vile prison of aflhcted breath. 

Enter Constance. 

I prithee, lady, go away with me. 20 

Const. Lo, now I now see the issue of your 
peace. 

K. Phi. Patience, good lady ! comfort, gentle 
Constance! 

Const. No, I defy^' all counsel, all redress, 
But that which ends all counsel, true redress, 
Death, death : — 0 amiable lovely d(^ath ! 

|[Thoii odoriferous stench! sound rottenness! ^ 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, J 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity, ( 

And I will kiss thy dC'testiible bones, ^ 

And put my eyeballs in thy vanity brows, no J 
And ring these fingers with thy househobl! 

worms, \ 

And stop this gap of breath® with fulsome^ i 
dust, j 

And be a carrion monster like thyself : ’! 

Come, grin on me, and I will think thou amirst J 
And buss® thee as thy wife !] Misery ^s love, I 
0, come to nae ! 

IL Phi. 0 fair affliction, peace ! 

8 JSnglmid, i.e. tlie King of England. 

4 Advice^ deliberation. 

« JDc/y, refuse. e Gap of breath - mouth. 

pulmme, nauseous. « Btm> kiss. 



ACT III. Scene 4. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT lir. Scene 4. 


Co}ist. No, no, I will not, having breath to 
cry:— 

0, that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth ' 
Then with a passion would I shake the world; 
And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy^ 40 
Which cannot hear a lady’s feeble voice, 
Which scorns a modern ^ invocation. 

Panel. Lady, you utter madness, and not 
sorrow. 

Const. Thou art not holy to belie me so; 

I am not mad: this hair I tear is mine; 

My name is Constance; I was Geffrey’s wife; 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost: 

I am not mad : I would to heaven I were ! 

For then, ’t is like I should forget myseK : 

0, if I could, what grief should I forget ’ — 50 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad. 
And thou shalt be candniz’d, cardinal ; 

For, being not mad, but sensible of grief, 

My reasonable part produces reason 
How I may be deliver’d of these woes, 

And teaches me to kill or hang myself : 

If I were mad, I should forget my son. 

Or madly think a babe of clouts^ were he: 

I am not mad; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 60 
K. Phi. Bind up those tresses. — 0, what love 
I note 

In the fair multitude of those her hairs ! 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath fall’n, 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 
Do glue themselves in sociable^ grief, 

Like true, inseparable, faithful loves,^ 

Sticking together in calamity. 

Const. To England, if you will. 

K. Phi. Bind up your hairs. 

Const. Yea, that I will; and wherefore will 
I do it'? 69 

I tore them from their bonds, and cried aloud, 
“ 0 that these hands could so redeem my 
son. 

As they have given these hairs their liberty!’' 
But now I envy at their liberty, 

And will again commit them to their bonds, 
Because my poor child is a prisoner. — 


1 That Jell anatomy cruel skeleton, i e. Death. 

2 Modern, commonplace. 

s A habe of clouts, ie. a rag-haby, 

4 Sociable, to be pronounced as a quadrisyllable, 
lovers. 


And, father cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in 
heaven. 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again; 

For since the birth of Cain, the first male child 
To him that did but yesterday suspire,® so 
There was not such a gracious^ creature born. 
But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 

[I And he will look as hollow as a ghost, ? 
As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit,] < 

And so he’ll die; and, rising so again. 

When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
I shall not know him: therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

Pand. You hold too heinous a respect of 
grief.® 90 

Const. He talks to me that never had a son. 
K. Phi. You are as fond of grief as of your 
child. 

Const. Grief fills the room up of my absent 
child. 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Bemembers® me of all his gracious parts. 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief ? 

Fare you well : had you such a loss as I, 

I could give better comfort than you do. — lOO 
I will not keep this form^® upon my head, 

{Tears of her head-dress. 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 

0 Lord ! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world 1 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrows’ cure 1 

{Exit. 

K. Phi. I fear some outrage, and I ’ll follow 
her. {Exit. 

Lew. There ’s nothing in this world can make 
me joy: 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man; 

[[And bitter shame hath spoil’d the sweety 
world’s taste, iio? 


6 Sus;pire, breathe. ^ Gracious, full of grace, lovely. 
* You hold too heinous a respect oj grief, %.e. your dwell- 
ing so much on your giief is sinful. 

® Rememhers, reminds. 

This form, i.e. her head-dress 
n Outrage, i e. outbreak of rage or fury 
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ACT III Sceae 4. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT Ilf Scene 4 


; That it yelds nought but shame and bitter- 
I ness. ] 111 

J Pand. [Before the curing of a strong 
J disease, 

JEven in the instant of repair and health, 

)The fit is strongest; evils, that take leave, 

^On their departure most of ail show^ evil:] 
What have you lost by losing of this day % 
Lew. All days of glory, joy and happiness. 
Pand. If you had won it, certainly you 
had. 

No, no; when Fortune means to men most 

good, 110 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 

’Tis strange to think how much King John 
hath lost 

In this which he accounts so clearly won: 

Are not you griev’d that Arthur is his pri- 
soner *2 

Lew. As heartily as he is glad he hath him. 
Pand. Yom' mind is all as youthful as your 
blood. 

Now hear me speak with a prophetic spirit; 
For even the breath of what I mean to speak 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little 
rub, 2 

Out of the path which shall directly lead 
Thy foot to England’s throne; and therefore 
mark. 130 

John hath seiz’d Arthur; and it cannot be 
That, whiles warm life plays in that infant’s 
veins, 

The misplac’d 3 John should entertain one hour, 
. One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest 
A sceptre snatch’d with an unruly hand 
Must be as boisterously maintain’d as gain’d ; 
And he that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of*^ no vile hold to stay him up: 
That John may stand, then Arthur needs 
must fall ; 

So be it, for it cannot be but so. 140 

Lew. But what shall I gain by young Ar- 
thur’s fall? 

Pand. You, in the right of Lady Blanch your 
wife, 

May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 
1 Show, appear, 

^ Ruh, obstacle: a term in the game of bowls. 

3 Misplaced, usurping. 

4 Makes nice of, scruples at 

3() 


Lew. And lose it, life and all, as Arthur 
did. 114 

Pand. How green you are and fresh in this 
old world ! 

John lays you^ plots; the times conspire with 
you; 

[For he that steeps his safety in true blood ^ 
Shall find but bloody safety and untrue. ] ? 

This act, so evilly born, shall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal, 150 
That none so small advantage shall step forth 
To check his reign, but they will cherish it; 
CNo natural exhalation in the sky, I 

No scope ^ of nature, no distemper’d day, j 
No common wind, no customed event, ( 

But they will pluck away his natural cause, ^ 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs, ' 
Aboi’tives,^ presages, and tongues of heaven, J 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. ] ^ 
Lew. May be he will not touch young Ar- 
thur’s life, lao 

But hold himself safe in his prisonment.'^ 
Pand. 0, air, when he shall hear of your 
approach, 

If that young Arthur be not gone alreaily, 
Even at that news he dies; and then the 
hearts 

Of all his people shall revolt from him, 

And kiss the lips of unacquainted change, 

And pick strong matter of^® revolt and 
wrath 

Out of the bloody fingers’ ends of John. 
[Methinks I see this hurly^^ all on foot: ^ 

And, 0, what better matter breeds for you 170^ 
Than I have nam’d !] — The bastard Faulcon-> 
bridge 

Is now in England, ransacking the church, 
Offending charity : if but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 
To train ten thousand English to their side', 

Or as a little snow, tumbled abuui,, 

Anon becomes a mountain. 0 noble Daupliin, 
Go with me to the king:-— ’t is wonderful 


5 Lays yoxi, i.e lays for you. 

® Tntc. blood, te. the blood of one who bas the legiti- 
mate claim. 7 Scope, free effort. 

^Abortives, monstrosities. 

0 In his prisonment, ie. in the fact that be (Arthur) k 
in prison. 

^0 Strony matter of, i.e. strong reason for 
llwdy, tumuU. 



ACT III Scene 4 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


What may be wrought out of their discon- 
tent, 

Now that their souls are topfull of offence: iso 
For England go: — I will whet on the king 


Lew. Strong reasons make strong actions: 
let us go. 

If you say ay, the king will not say no. 

\_Eweunt. 


ACT 

Scene I. England. J room in a castle 
N oTtliampto)'i\. 

Enter Hubert and Executioners. 

Hub. Heat me these irons hot; and look 
thou stand 

Within the arras: when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 

And bind the boy whicld you shall find with 
me 

Fast to the chair: be heedful : hence, and 
watch. 

First Exec. I hope your warrant will bear 
out the deed. 

Huh. Unmanly scruples' fear not you: look 
to ’t. 

[^Exeunt Executioners 
Young lad, come forth; I have to say 2 with 
you. 

Enter Arthur. 

Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Huh. Good morrow* little prince. 

Arth. As little prince, having so great a 
title 10 

To be more*'^ prince, as may be. — You are sad. 
Huh, Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy on mel 

Methinks no body should be sad but I: 

Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness. By my Christendom,'^ 

So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 

I should be merry as the day is long ; 

And so I would be here, but that I doubt ^ 

My uncle practises more harm tome: 20 

He is afraid of me and I of him : 


1 2 To my, to speak, 

s 4 Christendom, i e. Christianity 

6 -Doubt, finspect. « Praclihes, plots 


IV. 

Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's son^ 

No, indeed, is^t not; and I would to heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hu- 
bert. 

Ihih. \_Aside'\ If I talk to him, with his in- 
nocent prate ^ 

He will awake my mercy which lies dead : 
Therefore I will be sudden and dispatch. 

Arth. Are you sick, Hubert ^ you look pale 
to-day: 

In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 

That I might sit all night and watch with 
you: 30 

I warrant I love you more than you do me. 
Huh. \Aside'\ His words do take possession 
of my bosom. — 

Bead here, young Arthur. \^^howing a paper. 

[Aside] How now, foolish rheum 
Turning dispiteous'^ torture out of door! 

I must be brief, lest resolution drop 

Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears. — 

Can you not read it ? is it not fair writ ? 

Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect: 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine 
eyes? 

Huh. Young boy, I must. 

Arth. And will you? 

Huh. And I will. 40 

Arth. Have you the heart? When your 
head did but ache, 

I knit my handkercher^*^ about your brows, — 
The beat I had, a princess wrought it me, — 
And I did never ask it you again; 

And with my hand at midnight held your 
head; 

And like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time, 


Prate, prattle. 8 moistnre=tears. 

» Dispiteous, pitiless. 

Ihandkercher, the old spelling of handkerchief. 
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ACT IV Scene 1 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Scene 1 


Saying, ‘‘What lack yen'?” and “Where lies 
your grief 

Or “ What good love^ may I perform for you? ” 
Many a poor man’s son would have lien still, 50 
And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you ; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love 
And call it cunning: — do, an if you will: 

If heaven be pleas’d that you must use me ill, 
Why then you must. — Will you put out mine 
eyes? 

These eyes that never did, nor never shall, 

So much as frown on you. 

Huh. I have sworn to do it; 

And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

Arth. Ah, none but in this iron age would 
do it ! 60 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my 
tears, 

And quench his fiery indignation 
Even in the water of mine innocence; 
jQNay, after that, consume away in rust, 
jBut for containing fire to harm mine eye. ] 
Are you more stubborn-hard than hammer’d 
iron? 

An if an angel should have come to me, 

And told me Hubert should put out mine 
eyes, 

I would not have believ’d him; — no tongue 
but Hubert’s — TO 

Huh. Come forth. [Stamps. 

Re-enter Attendants^ with a cord^ irons^ doc. 
Do as I bid you do. 

Artk. 0, save me, Hubert, save me! my 
eyes are out 

Even with the fierce looks of these bloody 
men. 

Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him 
here. 

Arth. Alas, what need you be so boist’rous- 
rough? 

I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 

For heaven sake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! — drive these men 
away, 

And I will sit as quiet as a lamb; 80 


I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angerly: 82 

Thrust but these men away, and I ’ll forgive 
you, 

Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hah. Go, stand within; let me alone with 
him. 

First Exec. I am best pleased to be from 
such a deed. [Exeunt Attendants. 

Arth. Alas, I then have chid away my 
friend ! 

He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart ; — 
Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

Hih. Come, boy, prepare yourself, oo 

Arth. Is there no remedy ? 

Huh. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arth. 0 heaven! — that there were but n 
mote in yours, 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 

Then feeling what small things are boisterous^ 
there, 

Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Huh. Is this your promise? go to, hold your 
tongue. 

Arth. [ Hubert, the uttci’ance of a brace of . 
tongues [ 

Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 
Let me not hold my tongue, — let me not, II m 
bert; lOO 

Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

So I may keep mine eyes: 0, spare mine eyes, 
Though to no use but still to look on you ! — 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold 
And would not harm me. 

Hub T can hca.t it, boy. 

Arth. No, in good sooth; the fire is dead 
with grief, 

(3 Being create for comfort, to bo us’d'* ^ 

In undeserv’d extremes: see else younstlf ; ^ 

Tliei’e is no malice in this burning coal ; 3 i 
The breath of heaven has blown his spirit 
out UO 

And strew’d repentant :iahoH on his hea<l 

Huh. But with my brt^ath 1 can revive it, 
boy. 


1 Love, act of love. 
38 


2 Boisterous, troublesome, violently tlisturbhitj. 
8 To he m*d, i.e. that it bIiouIU be used. 



ACT IV Scene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


Arth. An if you do, you will but make it Deny their office; only you do lack 119; 

blush, 113 That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends, ? 

And glow with shame of your proceedings, Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses.] ^ 

Hubert: Hub, [[Well, see to live;] I will not touch> 

'J[[Nay, it perchance will sparkle in your eyes; thine eye 

^ And like a dog that is compell’d to fight, For all the treasure that thine uncle owes: 

J Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. ^ [[ Yet am I sworn and I did purpose, boy, ) 

^ All things that you should use to do me wrong With this same very iron to burn them out. ]> 



Avth 0, Bparo mine eyes, 

ThuusU to no use nut still to look ou you!— (Act IV 1 102,1011) 


Art/i. 0, now you look like Hubert! all this 
while 

You were disguis’d. 

Huh. Peace; no more. Adieu. 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead; 
I’ll fill these dogged spies with false reports: 
And, pi'otty child, sleep doubtless ^ and se- 
cure^ l-iO 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world. 
Will not offend thee. 


1 Tarre him on, set him on. 

2 DoiiMeu, free from suspicion or fear. 

3 Secure, confldent 


Arth. 0 heaven 1 I thank you, Hubert. 
Htth. Silence; no more: go closely'^ in with me: 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. 

Scene II. Hinc/ Jolinh palace. 

Enter Kma John, Pbmbkoke, Salisbury, 
and other Lords. 

K. John. Here once again we sit, once again 
crown’d, 

And look’d upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. 


^ Closely, secretly. 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV Scene 2 


Pern. This once again, but that your high- 
ness pleas’d, 3 

Was once superfluous:^ you were crown’d 
before, 

And that high royalty was ne’er pluck’d off, 
The faiths of men ne’er stained with revolt; 
Fresh expectation troubled not the land 
With any long’d-for change or better state. 
Sal. Therefore, to be possess’d with double 
pomp. 

To guard 2 a title that was rich before, lo 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

' [I To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to gar- 
nish,] 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

Pern. But that your royal pleasure must be 
done, 

This act is as an ancient tale new told, 

And in the last repeating troublesome, 

Being urged at a time unseasonable. 20 

In this the Antique and well noted 

face 

’Of plain old form is much disfigured; 

! And, like a shifted wind unto a sail, 

It makes the course of thoughts to fetch 
about; 2 

Startles and frights consideration; 

Makes sound opinion sick, and truth sus- 
pected, 

For putting on so new a fashion’d robe, 
s Pern. When workmen strive to do better 
s than well, 

sThey do confound^ their skill in covetous- 
) ness;^ 

^And oftentimes excusing of a fault 30 

I Doth make the fault the worse by the ex- 
cuse, — 

As patches set upon a little breach 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault ^ 

Than did the fault before it was so patch’d.] 
Sal. To this effect, before you were new 
crown’d, 

1 Once superfluous, ie once too many 
2 Guard, to ornament with fringe or trimmings. 

3 To fetch about, to veer round. 

* Confound, destroy. 

3 Covetousness, i e eagerness to exfol 
3 Fault, blemish, defect. 
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We breath’d our counsel : but it pleas’d your 
highness 

To overbear it; Qand we are all well pleas d, } 
Since all and every part of what we wmuld / 
Doth make a stand at what your highness/ 
will. ] 

K. John. Some reasons of this double coro- 
nation 40 

I have possess’d you with, and think them 
strong; 

And more, more strong than less^ — so is my 
fear — 

I shall indue ^ you with: meantime but ask 
What you would have reform’d that is not 
well; 

And well shall you perceive how willingly 
I will both hear and grant you your requests. 

Pern. Then I — as one that am the tongue 
of these, 

TosoumU the purposes of all their hearts, 

Both for myself and them, but, chief of all, 
Your safety, for the which myself and them 
Bend their best studies— heartily request 5i 
Th’ enfranchisement of Arthur; whose rt‘.- 
straint 

Doth move the murmuring lips of discontent 
£ To break into this dangerous alignment, — ^ 
If what in rest^ you have in right you hold, ? 
Why, then, your fears— which, as they Ksay, at- j 
tend ( 

The steps of wrong — should move you to mew j 
up ^ I 

Your tender kinsman, and to choke his days ( 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny hisj 

youth I 

The rich advantage of good exercise 
That the time’s enemies may not have this ^ 
To grace occasions, ] let it be our suit, ) 

That you have bid us ask, his liberty; 

[[Which for our goods we do no further ask^, 
Than whereupon our weal, on you dtqiending, ; 
Counts it your weal he have his liberty. ] J 

K. John. Let it be so: I do commit Ids 
youth 

To your direction. 


^ Indue, supply. 

3 To sound, to give utterance to. 

3 In rest, in peace. 

*3 Fxercisc, study. 

u For our goods, le. for our own good. 



act IV. Scene 2 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


E)iter Hubert. King John take$ Mm aside. 

Hubert, what news with you ? 

Peni. This is the man should do the bloody 
deed ; 

He showed his warrant to a friend of mine: To 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
, Lives in his eye; that close ^ aspect of his 
Does show the mood of a much troubled breast; 
And I do fearfully believe His done, 

What we so fear’d he had a charge to do. 

Sal. The colour of the king doth come and go 
Between his purpose and his conscience, 

Like heralds ’twixt two dreadful battles set:^ 
f £ His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 

^ Fern. And when it breaks, I fear will issue 
^ thence so 

( The foul corruption of a sweet child’s death. ] 
K. John. We cannot hold mortality’s strong 
hand: — 

Good lords, although my will to give is living, 
The suit which you demand is gone and dead. 
He tells us Arthur is deceas’d to-night. 

Sal. Indeed, we fear’d his sickness was past 
cure. 

Fern. Indeed, we heaid how near his death 
he was 

Before the child himself felt he was sick: — 
This must be answer’d either here or hence.^ 
li. John. Why do you bend such solemn 
brows on me? oo 

Think you I bear the shears of destiny? 

Have I commandment on the pulse of life? 

Sal. It is ap})arent‘^ foul play; a,nd ’tis shame 
That greatness should so grossly offer it: 

So thrive it in your game! and so, farewell. 
Fern. Slay yet, Lord Salisbury; I’ll go with 
thee, 

And find the inheritance of this poor child, 
Ilis little kingdom of a forced grave.® 

/[]Tha' blood which ow’d® the breadth of all 
^ this isle, 

Three foot of it doth hold: — bad world the 
while ! 3 100 

This must not lie thus borne : this will break 
on I 

1 Clone, rt'Hervcd ^ uppointtni 

» Hence, i.e. in anotlicr world ^ Apparent, evidentp, 
^ A forced fp'ime, i.e. a grave to which ho had come by 
a violent, death. ^ Ow'd, owned. 


To all our sorrows, and ere long I doubt. 102 

[FJa;eu7it Lords. 

K. John. They burn in indignation. I repent : 
There is no sure foundation set on blood, 

No certain life achiev’d by others’ death. — 

Enter a Messenger. 

A fearful eye thou hast: where is that blood 
That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks? 

So foul a sky clears not without a storm : 

Pour down thy weather: — how goes all in 
Prance? 

Mess. Prom Prance to England. — Never 
such a power no 

Por any foreign preparation 
Was levied in the body of a land. 

The copy of your speed is learn’d by them; 

Por when you should be told they do prepare, 
The tidings comes that they are all arriv’d. 

K. John. 0, where hath our intelligence^ 
been drunk? 

Where hath it slept? Where is my mother’s 
care. 

That such an army could be drawn® in Prance, 
And she not hear of it? 

Mess. My liege, her cal- 

ls stopp’d with dust; the first of April died 
Your noble mother: and, as I hear, my lord. 
The Lady Constance in a frenzy died 122 
Three days before: but this from rumour’s 
tongue 

I idly® heard, — if true or false I know not. 

K. John. Withhold thy speed, dreadful oc- 
casion 1 

O, make a league with me, till I have pleas’d 
My discontented jieers ! — What 1 mother dead 1 
Howwildly,then, walks^^ my estate in Prance ! — 
Under whose conduct came those powers of 
Prance 129 

Tha.t thou for truth giv’st out are landed here? 
Mess. Under the Dauphin. 

Enter the Bastard aiid Peter of Fomf ret. 

K. John. Thou hast made me giddy 
With these ill tidings. \To the Basta7'd. 

Now, what says the world 

7 Our inteUiijence, Le. fcho«c whose duty it was to sui)ply 
m with intelligence. « Drawn, levied. 

Idly, casually. Occasion, fortune, 

n How wildly walks, how ill goes. 
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ACT IV. Scene 2 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


To your proceedings? do not seek to stuff 133 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 
Bast. But if you be afeard to hear the 
worst, 

Then let the worst, unheard, fall on your head. 
K. John. Bear with me, cousin; for I was 
amaz’d^ 

Under the tide : but now I breathe again 
Aloft 2 the flood, and can give audience 
To any tongue, speak it of what it will. 140 
Bast. How I have sped among the clergy- 
men, 

The sums I have collected shall express. 

But as I travelled hither through the land, 

I find the people strangely fantasied;^ 
Possess’d with rumours, full of idle dreams, 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear: 
And here ’s a prophet, that I brought with me 
Prom forth the streets of Pomfret, whom I 
found 

With many hundreds treading on his heels; 
To whom he sung, in rude harsh-sounding 
rhymes, iso 

That, ere the next Ascension-day at noon, 
Your highness should deliver up your crown. 
K. John. Thou idle dreamer, wherefore didst 
thou so^ 

Peter. Poreknowing that the truth will fall 
out so. 

K. John. Hubert, away with him; imprison 
him; 

And on that day at noon, whereon he says 
I shall] yield up my crown, let him be hang’d. 
Deliver him to safety;^ and return, 

Por I must use thee. [Exit Hubert with Peter. 

0 my gentle cousin, 

Hear’st thou the news abroad, who are arriv’d? 
Bast. The Prench, my lord; men’s mouths 
are full of it: lui 

Besides, I met Lord Bigot and Lord Salisbury, 
With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire, 

And others more, going to seek the grave 
Of Arthur, whom they say is kill’d to-night 
On your suggestion. 

K. John. Gentle kinsman, go, 

And thrust thyself into their companies: 

I have a way to win their loves again; 

1 Amaz'd, stunned 2 above, 

s Strangely fantasied, filled with strange fancies. 

^ Safety, safe-keeping 


Bring them before me. 

Bast. I will seek them out 

K. John. Nay, but make haste; the better 
foot before. 170 

0, let me have no subjects enemies. 

When adverse foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pomp of stout invasion 1 
Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels, 

And fly like thought from them to me again. 
Bast. The spirit of the time shall teach me 
speed. 

JC John. Spoke like a sprightful noble 
gentleman. [Exit Bastard 

[To Messenger'] Go after him; for he perhaps 
shall need 

Some messenger betwixt me and the peers; 
And be thou he. 

J/m. With all my heart, my liege, iso 

[Exit 

K. John. My mother dead ! 

Re-enter HunisiiT. 

Huh. My lord, they say five moons were 
seen to-night;^ 

Pour fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wondrous motion. 

K. John. Pive moons 1 
Huh. Old men and beldams in the streets 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously: 

Young Arthur’s death is common in their 
mouths: 

And when they talk of him, they shake their 
heads 

And whisper one another in the car; 

And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer’s 
wrist, 190 

Whilst he that hears makes fearful action, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling 
eyes. 

I saw a smith stand with his hamimn-, thus, 
The whilst his ii^on did on tlie anvil (uiol, 
With open mouth swallowing a fiiilor’s news; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand^ 
Standing on slippers,— which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary ft^et,™ 

Told of a many thousand warlike Prench 
That were embaitailed and rank’d in Kent: 


5 Sprightfiil, full of spidt. 
Tomight, i.e. last night. 
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ACT IV, Scene 2. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


Another lean unwasli’d artificer 201 

Guts off his tale, and talks of Arthur’s death. 

K. John. Why seek’st thou to possess me 
with these fears'^ 

Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur’s death 'i' 
Thy hand hath murder’d him: I had a mighty 
cause 

To wish him dead, hut thou hadst none to kill 
him. 


Huh, No had, ^ my lord ! why, did you not 
provoke me? 

K. John. It IS the curse of kings, to he at- 
tended 

By slaves that take their humours for a war- 
rant 

To break within the hloody house of life; 210 
And, on the winking of authority, 

To understand a law; to know the meaning 



IM) 1 saw a simtli stanA with his hiiminor, thus —(Act iv 2. 193 ) 


Of dangerous majesty, when perchance it 
frowns 213 

Moi'e upon humour- tha,u advis’d respect.** 
Huh, Here is your hand au<i seal for what 
I did. 

K, John. 0, when the last account ’twixt 
heaven a.nd earth 

Is to be made, then shall this hand a,nd seal 
Witness against us to dnmnatiou 1 
How oft the sight of nu'ans to do ill deeds 
Make ill deeds done! Hadst not tlnni been 
by, 220 


t No “"had nom. 2 NuMonr, caprioo, 
3 Advia’d yeapect, deUhmfco considuratiorx. 


A fellow hy the hand of nature mark’d, 221 
(.Juoted,^ and sign’d, to do a deed of shame, 
This murder had not come into my mind; 

But taking note of th;yid)horr’d aspect. 
Finding thee fit for bloody villany, 

A])i, liable^ to be employ’d in danger, 

I faintly broke with thee” of Arthur’s death; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king. 

Made it no conscience^ to destroy a prince. 
/hd). My lord, — 230 

K. John. Hadst thou but shook thy head, 
or made a pause, ^ 

Quoted, iiotocl, ® Liable, suitahle, fit. 

6 Broke %oUh thee, opened the subject with thee. 
f No comcience^no matter of conaeientions scruple. 
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ACT IV Scene 2 . 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV Scene 3 


When I spake darkly what I purposed, 232 
Or turn’d an eye of doubt upon my face, 

As^ bid me tell my tale in express words. 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me 
break off, 

And those thy fears might have wrought fears 
in me: 

But thou didst understand me by my signs, 
And didst in signs again parley with sm; 

Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent. 
And consequently thy rude hand to act 240 
The deed, which both our tongues held vile to 
name. 

Out of my sight, and never see me more! 

My nobles leave me; and my state is brav’d. 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign 
powers : 

Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, 

\_Layiiig his hand xipon his breast 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hostihty and civil tumult reigns 
Between my conscience and my cousin’s 
death. 

Hub. Arm you against your other enemies, 
I’ll make ^ peace between your soul and 
you. 250 

Young Ai*thur is alive: this hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand. 

Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 
Within this bosom never enter’d yet 
The dreadful motion ^ of a murderous thought; 
And you have slander’d nature in my form, — 
Which, howsoever rude exteriorly. 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

K. John. Doth Arthur live? 0, haste thee 
to the peers, 200 

Throw this report on their incensed rage. 

And make them tame to their obedience 1 
Forgive the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind, 
And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
Presented thee more hideous than thou art. 

0, answer not; but to my closet bring 
The angry lords with all exjiedient*^ haste, 

I conjure thee but slowly; run more fast, 

[Esemt 


1 As-as if, 2 Motion, impulse 

» Expedient, expeditious, 
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Scene III. The saxne. Before the castle. 

Enter., on the walls, disguised as a ship- 
hoy Artii cm. 

Arth. The wall is high, and yet will I leaj) 
down: 

Good ground, be pitiful and hurt me not 1-™ 
There’s few or none do know me: if they 
did. 

This ship-boy’s semblance hath disguis’d mo 
quite. 

I am afraid; and yet I ’ll venture it. 

If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 
I’ll find a thousand shifts to get away: 

As good to die and go, as die and stay. 

\_Leaps down. 

O me’ my uncle’s spirit is in these stones: — 
Heaven take my soul, and England keep my 
bones! [/kV\s. lo 

Enter Pembroice, Salisbury, an open letter in 
his hand, and Bioot. 

hfal. Lords, I will meet liiui'^ at Saint Ed- 
mimdsbury: 

It is our safety, and we must embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 

Peni. Who brought that letter from the 
cardinal ? 

Sal. The Count Melun, a noble lord of 
France ; 

Whose private^ with mo of the Dauphin’s love 
Is much more general than tlu‘.se lines import. 

Big. To-morrow morning let us meet him, 
then. 

Sal. Or rather then set forward; for ’twill be 
Two long days’ journey, lords, or ere we meet. 

Enter the Bastard. 

Bast Once more to-day well met, distem- 
per’d^ lords! 21 

The king by me reqiU'vSts your presence straight. 

Sal. The king hath dispossess’il himself of 
us: 

We will not line his thin bestained cloak 
With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 

4 i e the Dauphin. 

private eounnnnioatiou. 

6 DiMempiifd, diseouteuted, out of humour. 



ACT IV. Scene 3 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV Scene 3 


That leaves the print of blood where’er it 
walks. 

Return and tell him so: we know the worst. 
Bast. Whate’er you think, good woi'ds, I 
think, were best. 

Sal. Our griefs, ^ and not our manners, rea- 
son now. 29 

Bast. But there is little reason in your grief; 
Therefore ’twere reason you had manners 
now. 

Pern. Sir, sir, impatience hath his privilege. 
Bast. ’T is true, — to hurt his master, no man 
else. 

Sal. This is the prison: — what is he lies here'2 
[Seeing the hodij of Arthu7\ he stoops to ex- 
amine it: the others gather round him. 
Pern. 0 death, made proud with pure and 
princely beauty ! 

The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 
Sal. Murder, as hating what himself hath 
done. 

Doth lay it open to urge on revenge. 

Big. Or, when he doom’d this beauty to a 
grave, 

Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 40 
< Sal. Sir Richard, what think you? [[have 
^ you beheld, 

$Or have you road or heard? or could you 

S think? 

^Or do you almost think, although you see, 
sThat you do see? could thought, without this 
] object, 

SForm such another? [Turning to the others] 
} This is the very top, 

)The height, the crest, or crest unto the crest, 

\ Of murder’s arms: ] this is the bloodiest shame. 
The wildest savagery, the vilest stroke, 

That ever wall-ey’d'^ wrath or staring rage 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse.^ so 
i Z.Pcm. All murders past do stand excus’d 
) in this: 

)And this, so sole and so unmatchable, 

i Shall give a holiness, a purity, 

To the yet unbegotten sin of times; 

And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest, 
f' Examplad by this heinous spectacle. [] 

Bast It is a damned and a bloody work; 

1 Griefs, griovatices, 
a glaring, iiovco-oy’ti 

8 M morse, pity. 


The graceless action of a heavy hand, — 

If that it be the work of any hand. 59 



Arth. Good ground, bo pitiful and hurt mo not (Act iv. 3. 2 ) 


Sal If that it be the work of any hand ! — 
We had a kind of light what would ensue: 

It is the shameful work of Hubert’s hand; 
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ACT IV. Scene 3 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV Scene 3 


The practice^ and the purpose of the king: — 
Trom whose obedience I forbid my soul, 64 
[He hieeU heside Arthur^ body. 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life, 

And breathing to his^ breathless excellence 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow, 

Never to taste the pleasures of the world, 
Never to be infected with delight. 

Nor conversant with ease and idleness, To 
Till I have set a glory to this hand. 

By giving it the worship of revenge. 

Pern. ) Our souls religiously confirm thy 
Big. ) words. [Theij loth kneel: 

and then all three rise. 

Enter Hubert. 

Huh. Lords, I am hot with haste in seeking 
you: 

Arthur doth live; the king hath sent for you. 

Bed. 0, he is bold and blushes not at death. 
Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! 
Huh. I am no villain. 

Bal. Must I rob the law ? 

[Lravylng his sword. 
Bast. Your sword is bright, sir; put it up 
again. 

Sal. Not till I sheathe it in a murderer’s 
skin. so 

Huh. Stand back, Lord Salisbury, — stand 
back, I say; 

By heaven, I think my sword ’s as sharp as 
yours: 

I would not have you, lord, forget yourself. 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence; 
Lest I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatness, and nobility. 

Big. Out, dunghill I dar’st thou brave a 
nobleman 

Huh. Not for my life: but yet I dare defend 
My innocent life against an emperor. 

Sal. Thou art a murderer. 

Huh. Do not prove me so; oo 

Yet^ I am none: whose tongue soe’er speaks 
false, 

Not truly speaks; who speaks not truly, lies. 
Pern. Cut him to pieces. 

Bast. Keep the peace, I say. 


1 Practiccy device, plot. 

2 jfXiSy i e. Arthur’s. s Fei- hitherto. 
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Sal. Stand by,'^ or I shall gall you, Faulcon- 
bridge. 64 

Bast. Thou wert better gall the devil, Salis- 
bury : 

If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot. 

Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 

I ’ll strike thee dead. But up thy sword be- 
time; 

Or I ’ll so maul you and your toasting-iron, 
That you shall think the devil is come from 
hell. 100 

Big. What wilt thou do, renowned Eaulcon- 
bridge 1 

Second a villain and a murderer? 

&d). Lord Bigot, I am none. 

Big. Who kill’d this prince? 

[Poviting to Arthurs body. 

Huh. [Seeing the body for the Jirst time: he 
rushes up to it — then hursts into zJcar.s*.] 
’Tis not an hour since I left him well: 

I honour’d him, I lov’d him; and will weep 
My date of life out for his sweet life’s loss. 

Sal. Trust not those cunning waters of his 
eyes, 

For villany is not without such rheum; 

And he, long traded in it,^ makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse^ and innocency. no 
Away with me, all you whose souls abhor 
Th’ uncleanly savours of a slaughter-house ; 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin. 

Big. Away toward Bury, to the Dauphin 
there ! 

Pern. There, tell the king, he may inquire 
us out. [E:veunt Lords. 

Bast. Here ’s a good world ! — Knew you of 
this fair woi’k ? 

Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of <leath, 
Art thou damn’d, Hubert. 

Huh. Do but hear me, sir,— 

Bast. Ha! I’ll tell thee what; 120 

Thou ’rt damn’d as black — nay, nothing is so 
black; 

Thou art more deep damn’d than Prince Lu- 
cifer: 

There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this child. 

^ Stand by, i e. stand back. 

^ Long traded in it, expert in it, as in a trade long prac- 
tised, 6 Memorm, pity. 



ACT IV Scene 3 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V Scene 1. 


Htih. Upon my soul — 

Bast. If thou didst but consent 

To this most cruel act, do but despair; 

And if thou want’st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee ; a rush will be a 
beam 

To hang thee on; or wouldst thou drown thy- 
self, 130 

Put but a little water in a spoon. 

And it shall be as all the ocean. 

Enough to stifle such a villain up. — 

I do suspect thee very grievously. 

Huh. If I in act, consent, or sin of thought, 
Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous 
clay. 

Let hell want pains enough to torture me ! — 

I left him well. 

Ba&t. Go, bear him in thine arms. — 

[Hubert goes.) and takes up the body of 
Arthur in his arms. 

I am amaz d, methinks, and lose my way 140 


Among the thorns and dangers of this world. 
How easy dost thou take all England up! 
From forth this morsel of dead royalty, 

The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heaven; [[and England now is left 
To tug and scamble,^ and to part by the 
teeth 

The unowed ^ interest of proud-swelling state. 
Now for the bare-pick’d bone of majesty 
Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest. 

And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace:] 150 
Now powers from home and discontents at 
home 

Meet in one line; and vast confusion waits, 
As doth a raven on a sick-falPn beast, 

The imminent decay of wrested pomp. 

Now happy he whose cloak and cincture^ can 
Hold out this tempest . — [To Huberi\ Bear 
away that child 

And follow me with speed: I ’ll to the king: 
A thousand businesses are brief in hand,^ 
And heaven itself doth frown upon the land. 

\ Exeunt. 


ACT V. 


Scene I. p Northampton?^ A 7'007n in 
King John’s 

Enter King John, Pandulpii, with the c^^own, 
and Attendants. 

K. John. Thus have I yielded up into your 
hand 

The circle^' of my glory. 

Band. Ta,ke again 

[Owing King John the 07'own. 
From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 
Your sovereign greatness and authority. 

K. John. Now keep your holy word: go 
meet the French, 

And from his holiness use all your power® 

To stop their marches ’fore we are inflam’d.'^ 

1 Sca7nhle, to seize violently; or, perhaps, to struggle. 

2 Unowed, unowned. » Cincture, girdle. 

4 Are Mg in hand, must be speedily despatch'd. 

Circle ssQXomh 

And from his holiness, tt'c., “Use all the power you 
derive from the Pope." 

7 IrflanCd, burnt up, set on Are. 


[[ Our discontented counties do revolt ; 

Our people quarrel with obedience, i 

Swearing allegiance and the love of soul lo ) 
To stranger® blood, to foreign royalty. ; 

This inundation of mistemper’d^ humour J 
Rests by you only to be qualified 5 

Then pause not; for the present time’s soS 
sick, < 

That present medicine must be minister’d, ! 
Or overthrow incurable ensues. ] [ 

Band. It was my breath that blew this tem- 
pest up, 

Upon your stubborn usage of the pope; 

But since you are a gentle convertite,^^ 

My tongue shall hush again this storm of 
war, 20 

And make fair weather in your blust’ring^^ 
land. 

On this Ascension-day, remember well, 

8 Stranger, an adjective here = of strangers. 

8 Mistempefd, disaffected. Qualified, moderated, 
n ConvertUe, convert. ^2 Blustering, turbulent, 
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ACT V Scene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V. Scene 1 


TJpoix yoiiT oatli of sei'vice to the pope, 2 d 
Go I to make the French lay down their arms. 

[Ejoit. 

K. John. Is this Ascension-day? Did not 
the prophet 

Say that before Ascension-day at noon 
My crown I should give off?^ Even so I have: 
I did suppose it should be on constraint, 

But, heaven be thank’d, it is but voluntary. 


Enter the Bastard. 

Bast. All Kent hath yielded; nothing there 
holds out dO 

But Dover castle: London hath receiv’d. 

Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers: 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
To Oder service to your enemy; 

And wild amazement hurries up and down 



K. John Thus have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory, -—(Act v l l, i.) 


The little number of your doubtful friends. 

K. John. Would not my lords return to me 
again, 

After they heard young Arthur was alive? 

Bast. They found him dead, and cast into 
the streets; 

An empty casket, where the jewel of life 40 

By some damn’d hand was robb’d and ta’en 
away. 

K. John. That villain Hubert told me he 
did live. 

Bast. So, on my soul, he did, for aught he 
knew. 


But wherefore do you droop? why look you 
sad? 44 

Be gi’eat in act, as you have been in thought; 
Let not the world see fear and sad distrust 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye: 

Be stirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threat’ner and outface the 
brow 

Of bragging horror: so shall inferior eyes, 50 
That borrow their behaviours from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution. 

Away, and glister^ like the god of war, 


1 G%ve off=giy& up, 
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a Glister, glisten. 


ACT V Scene 1 KING 

When he intendeth to become^ the field : 55 

Show boldness and aspiring confidence. 

What, shall they seek the lion in his den, 

And fright him there 1 and make him tremble 
there 1 

0, let it not be said ! — Forage,^ and run 
To meet displeasure farther from the doors, 60 
And grapple with him ere he come so nigh. 

/t. John. The legate of the pope hath been 
with me. 

And I have made a happy peace with him; 
And he hath promis’d to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. 

J^ast. 0 inglorious league! 

Shall we, upon the footing of our land,^ 

Send fair-play orders,^ and make compromise, 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce, 

To arms invasive 1 shall a beardless boy,^ 

A cocker’d® silken wanton, brave our fields, 70 
And fiesh his spirit in a warlike soil, 

Mocking the air with colours idly spread. 

And find no check Let us, my liege, to arms: 
Perchance the cardinal cannot make your 
peace ; 

Or if he do, let it at least be said 
They saw we had a purpose of defence. 

/t. John. Have thou the ordering of this 
present time. 

Bast. Away, then, with good courage! yet,^ I 
know, 

Our party may well meet a prouder foe. 

[E:ueunt 

Scene II. JJear St Edmundshury. The 
French camp. 

Enter in arms, Lewis, SALiSBtraT, Melun, 
Pembroke, Bigot, and Soldiers. 

Lew. My Lord Melun, let this be copied 
out, 

And keep it safe for our remembrance:^ 


1 To become, to grace. 

2 Forage, ie “go m searcli of prey ” 

3 Upon the footing of our land, i e. standing upon our 

own land. ^ Orders, terms of agreement. 

5 A beardless boy, ie the Dauphin, 
c Cockered, pampered. 

7 Yet, still, i e. in spite of the defection of some of the 
lords. 

3 Remembrance, to be pronounced as a quadrisyllable 


ACT V Scene 2 

Eeturn the precedent® to these lords again; 
That, having our fair order written down. 
Both they and we, perusing o’er these notes. 
May know wherefore we took the sacrament,''-^ 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

Sal. Upon our sides it never shall be broken. 
And, noble Dauphin, albeit we swear 
A voluntary zeal, an unurg’d faith lo 

To your proceedings; yet, believe me, prince, 

I am not glad that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaster by contemn’d revolt, 

And heal the inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many. [] 0, it grieves my soul, J 
That I must draw this metaD^ my side ^ 
To be a widow-maker ! 0, and there ^ 

Where honourable rescue and defence \ 

Cries out upon^® the name of Salisbury ! ^ 

But such is the infection of the time, 20 ; 
That, for the health and physic of our right, ) 
We cannot deal but with the very hand ) 
Of stern injustice and confused wnong. 2 / 

{Turning to the English lords'\ And is’t not 
pity, 0 my grieved friends, 

That we, the sons and children of this isle, 
Were born to see so sad an hour as this; 
Wherein we step after a stranger,^^ march 
Upon her gentle bosom, and fill up 
Her enemies’ ranks, — [[ I must withdraw and ^ 
weep S 

Upon the spot^^ of this enforced cause, — 3o| 

To grace the gentry of a land remote, 5 

And follow unacquainted^® colours here? } 

What, here?] — O nation, that thou couldst^ 
remove ! 

That N eptune’s arms, who clippety^ thee about. 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thy- 
seK, 

And grapple thee unto a pagan shore; 

Where these two Christian armies might com- 
bine 

The blood of malice in a vein of league. 

And not to spend it so unneighbourly ! 

Lew. A noble temper dost thou show in 
this; 40 

9 Precedent, rough draft. Order, arrangement, 

n Sacrament, oath Metal, sword. 

18 Ones out upon, i.e calls upon to take their side. 
Stranger -toreignev 

15 Upon the spot, i e. on account of the disgrace. 

15 Unacquainted, strange. 

17 Clippeth, embraceth. is Grapple, fasten securely, 
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ACT V. Scene 2 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V Scene 2 


And great affections, wrestling in thy bosom, 
Doth make an earthquake of nobility. 42 
^ C what a noble combat hast thou fought 
/ Between compulsion and a brave respect ! ^ 

I Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 

/That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks: 
f My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears, 

^ Being an ordinary inundation; 

^ But this effusion of such manly drops, 49 
^ This shower blown up by tempest of the soul, 
J Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz’d 
J Than had I seen the vanity top of heaven 
<Bigur’d quite o’er with burning meteors. ] 
Lift up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this storm : 

i *" [] Commend these waters to those baby eyes 
That never saw the giant world enrag’d; 

Nor met with fortune other than at feasts, 
Full of warm blood, of mirth, of gossiping. ]] 
Come, come; for thou shalt thrust thy hand 
as deep oo 

Into the purse of rich prosperity 
As Lewis himself: — so, nobles, shall you all, 
That knit your sinews to the strength of 
mine. — 

And even there, ^ methinks, an angel spake: 
Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 

To give us warrant from the hand of heaven. 
And on our actions set the name of right 
With holy breath. 

Enter Pandtjlph, attended, 

Pand. Hail, noble prince of France ! 

The next is this,— King John hath reconcil’d 
Himself to Eome; []his spirit is come in, ro 
< That so stood out against the holy church, 

^ The great metropolis and see of Eome: ] 
Therefore thy threat’ning colours now wind 
up; 

And tame the savage spirit of wild war, 
iThat, like a Jion fostered up at hand, 

! It may lie gently at the foot of peace, 

; And be no further harmful than in show. ] 
Letv. Your grace shall pardon me, I will not 
back : 

I am too high-born to be propertied, ^ 

To be a secondary at control, so 

1 Respect, i e. consideration (for thy country). 

2 There, i.e. in what I have just said, 
s Propertied, made a property or tool of, 
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Or useful serving-man, and instrument, si 
To any sovereign state throughout the world. 
Your breath first kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this chastis’d kingdom and myself. 
And brought in matter that should feed this 
fire; 

And now ’tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that same weak wind which enkindled it. 
You taught me how to know the face of right, 
Acquainted me with interest to'^ this land. 
Yea, thrust this enterprise into my heart; 00 
And come ye now to tell me John hath made 
His peace \vith Eome? What is that peace to 
me ? 

I, by the honour of my marriage-bed, 

After young Arthur, claim this land for mine; 
And, now it is half-conquer’d, must I back 
Because that John hath made his })eace with 
Eome? 

[Am I Eome’s slave? What penny hath) 
Eome borne, j 

What men provided, what munition sent, [ 
To underprop^ this action? Is ’t not I $ 
That undergo this charge ? ^ who else but I, lOO ; 
And such as to my claim are liable,’’ > 

Sweat in this business and maintain this war? ? 
Have I not heard these islanders shout out ? 
“Vive le roi!” as I have bank’d® them towns ? j 
Have I not here the best cards for the game, \ 
To win this easy match play’d for a crown? ( 
And shall I now give o’er the yielded set?^ '( 
No, on my soul, it never shall be said. t' 

Pand. You look but on the outside of this( 
work. } 

Lew. Outside or inside, I will not return no <' 
Till my attempt so much be glorified <' 

As to my ample hope was promised ( 

Before I drew this gallant head of war,’^ < 
And cull’d these fieiy spirits from the world, 
To outlook conquest, and to wdn renown j 
Even in the jaws of danger and of death. ]| > 

[Trum2>et sounds. 

What lusty trumpet thus doth summon us? 

4 Interest claim to. s To underprop, to support 
0 Charge, expense. 7 UaUe, associated. 

8 Ban¥d, sailed by: the towns being on the hanles of 
the river. 

® Set, here -set, or rubber, of six games: a term used at 
tennis. 

Drew this gallayit head of loar, le, collected together 
this army. 



ACT V Scene 2 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V Scene 3. 


Enter the Bastard, attended 

Bast. According to the fair play of the 
world, 

Let me have audience; I am sent to speak: 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king 120 
I come, to learn how you have dealt for him ; 
And, as you answer, I do know the scope 
And warrant limited unto my tongue. 

Band. The Dauphin is too wilful-opposite, 
And will not temporize^ with my entreaties; 
He flatly says he ’ll not lay down his arms. 
Bast By all the blood that ever fury 
breath’d. 

The youth says well. — Now hear our English 
king; 

For thus his royalty doth speak in me. 

He is prepar’d; and reason too he should: 130 
£ This apish and unmannerly approach, 

This harness’d^ masque and unadvis’d revel, 
This unhair’d ^ sauciness and boyish troop, 
The king doth smile at; and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms. 
From out the circle of his territories. ] 

That hand which had the strength, even at 
your door. 

To cudgel you and make you take the hatch, 
[To dive like buckets in concealed wells. 

To crouch in litter^ of your stable planks, 140 
To lie like pawns® lock’d up in chests and 
trunks, ] 

To hug with swine, to seek sweet safety out 
In vaults and prisons, and to thrill and shake 
Even at the crying of your nation’s crow. 
Thinking his voice an armed Englishman; — 
Shall that victorious hand be feebled here. 
That in your chambers gave you chastisement “i! 
No: know the gallant monarch is in arms 
And, like an eagle o’er his aery^ towers, 

To souse ^ annoyance that comes near his 
nest. — 150 

[To the English lords.'] [[And you degenerate, 
you ingrate revolts,® 


1 Temporize, come to terms with. 

Ilnmess'd, clad in armour. 

^ Unhair'd, i,e , beardless. 

^ Take the hatch, i e. leap over the half-door (into the 
house). 5 Litter, the straw on the floor. 

6 Pawns, %.e. articles pledged or pawned 

5' Aery, brood. ® To souse, to pounce upon. 

® PevoUs, deserters. 


You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 152? 
Of your dear mother England, blush for shame; ^ 
For your own ladies and pale-visag’d maids c 
Like Amazons come tripping after drums, I 

Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, < 
Their neelds^® to lances, and their gentle; 

hearts ; 

To fierce and bloody inclination. ] ; 

Leio. There end thy brave,^^ and turn thy 
face in peace; 

"We grant thou canst outscold ns : fare thee 
well; IGO 

We hold our time too precious to be spent 

With such a brabbler.^^ 

Band. Give me leave to speak. 

Bast. No, I will speak. 

Leio. We will attend to neither. — 

[To the French soldiers] Strike up the 
drums; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our interest and our being here. 
Bast. Indeed, your drums, being beaten 
will cry out; 

And so shall you, being beaten : do but start 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 

And even at hand a drum is ready brac’d 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine; 
Sound but another, and another shall 171 
As loud as thine rattle the welkin’s^® ear. 

And mock the deep-mouth’d thunder: for at 
hand, — 

Not trusting to this halting legate here, 
Whom he hath us’d rather for sport than 
need, — 

Is warlike John; and in his forehead sits 
A bare-ribb’d death, whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the French. 
Lew. Strike up our drums, to find this 
danger out. 

Bast. And thou shalt find it. Dauphin, do 
not doubt. [Eoseunt. iso 

Scene III. The same. The field of hattle. 

Alarums. Enter King- John and Hubert. 

K. John. How goes the day with us? 0 , 
tell me, Hubert. 

Huh. Badly, I fear. How fares yoim majesty? 


Neelds, needles. n Brave, bravado. 

12 BrabUer, brawler. is The welkin's, the sky’s. 
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ACT V. Scene 3 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V. Scene 4 


K. John. This fever, that hath troubled me 
so long, 

Lies heavy on me; — 0 , my heart is sick ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, your valiant kinsman, Faul- 
conbridge, 

Desires your majesty to leave the field, 

And send him word by me which way you go 

IL John. Tell him, toward Swinstead, to 
the abbey there. 

Mess. Be of good comfort; for the great 
supply , 1 

That was expected by the Dauphin here, lo 

Are wreck’d three nights ago on Goodwin 
Sands. 

This news was brought to Eichard but even 
now: 

The French fight coldly, and retire themselves.^ 

K. John. Ay me ! this tyrant fever burns 
me up, 

And will not let me welcome this good news. — 

Set on toward Swinstead: to my litter straight; 

Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint. 17 

\_Ea:eunt. 

Scene IY. Another part of the field. 

Enter Salisbury, Pembroke, and Bigot. 

Sal. I did not think the king so stor’d^ with 
friends. 

Pern. Up once again; put spirit in the 
French: 

If they miscarry, we miscairy too. 

Sal. That misbegotten devil, Faulconbridge, 

In spite of spite, alone upholds the day. 

Fern. They say King John sore sick hath 
left the field. 

Enter Melun, wounded. 

Mel. Lead me to the revolts^ of England 
here. 

Sal. When we were happy we had other 
names. 

Fern. It is the Count Melun. 

Sal. Wounded to dejith. 


1 Supply, reinforcements. 

2 Retire themselves, retreat. 3 Stor'd, supplied. 

^ The revolts, i e the deserters: the lords who had re- 
volted against King John, and joined the French. 
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Mel. Fly, noble English, you are bought 
and sold; 10 

Untlnead the rude eye of rebellion, 

And welcome home again discarded faith. 

Seek out King John, and fall before his feet; 
For if the Fi'ench be lords of this loud day, 
He^ means to recompense the pains you take 
By cutting off your heads: thus hath he sworn. 
And I with him, and many nioe^^ with me. 
Upon the altar at Saint Edmundsbury; 

Even on that altar where we swore to you 
Deal' amity and everlasting love. 20 

Sal. May this be possible may this be true? 
Melun. Have I not hideous death within 
my view, 

[^Eetaining but a quantity^ of life, > 

Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax ; 
Eesolveth® from his figure ’gainst the fire?] ? 
What in the world should make me now de- 
ceive, 

Since I must lose the use^^ of all deceit? } 
Why should I, then, be false, since it is true < 
That I must die here and live hence byj 
truth?] ) 

I say again, if Lewis do win the day, 30 
He is forsworn, if e’er those eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the east: 

[ But even this night, — whose black contagious ) 
breath ^ 

Already smokes about the burning crest 5 

Of the old, feeble and day-wearied sun,-— > 

Even this ill night, your breathing shall expire, ) 
Paying the fine of ratcaDi treachery, ; 

Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives, ) 
If Lewis by your assistaiu'e win the day, ] 30 ( 
Commend me to one Hubert with your king: 
The love of him, — and this respect^- besides, 
For that my grandsire was an Englishman, — 
Awakes my conscience to confess all this. 

In lieu whei'cof, 1 pi'ay you, bea,r me lumcc 
From forth the noise and rumour of the field; 
Wlierc I may think the remnant of my 
thoughts 

In peace, and part this body and my soul 
With contemplation and devout desirivs. 


^ He, i.e I^cwis. 0 Moe, more 

’^Quantity, Le. small portion. 

8 ResolvHh, {nssolveUi. ® Use, ml vantage. 

Ihmce, ie. in another worhl. n Rated, appraised. 
Respect, cousuleration, 18 Rumour, confused poiee, 



A.CT V. Scene 4 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V Scene 6. 


Sal. We do believe thee: and beshrew my 
soul 

But I do love the favour^ and the form 50 
Of this most fair occasion, by the which 
W e will untread the steps of damned flight, 
And, like a bated and retired flood. 

Leaving our rankness^ and irregular course, 
Stoop low within those bounds we have o’er- 
look’d,3 

And calmly run on in obedience 
Even to our ocean, to our great King John. — 
My arm shall give thee help to bear thee 
hence; 

For I do see the cruel pangs of death 
Eight in thine eye. Away, my friends ! New 
flight; 60 

And happy newness, that intends old right. 

leading off Melun. 

[ Scene Y. The French camp. 

Enter Lewis and his train. 

Lew. The sun of heaven methought was 
loath to set. 

But stay’d and made the western welkin'^ blush. 
When English measure backward their own 
ground 

In faint retire. ^ 0, bravely came we off. 
When witli a volley of our needless shot, 
After such bloody toil, we bid good night; 
And wound our tott’ring® colours clearly^ up, 
Last in the field, and almost lords of it ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Where is my prince, the Dauphin'? 
Lew. Here: what news? 

Mess. The Count Melun is slain; the Eng- 
lish lords, 10 

By his persuasion, are again fall’ll off. 

And your supply,® which you have wish’d so 
long, 

Are cast away and sunk on Goodwin Sands. 
Lew. Ah, foul shrewd newsl beshrew thy 
very heart ! 


1 Famur, look Rankness, excess. 

8 Overlook'd, %.e overborne. 

4 Welkin, sky. 5 Retire, retreat. 

8 tattered. Some make it = waving. 

7 Clearly, completely, or, perhaps, stainlessly, 

8 Supply, reinforcements. 


I did not think to be so sad to-night 15 ) 

As this hath made me. — Who was he, that/ 

said / 

King John did fly, an hour or two before \ 
The stumbling night ^ did part our weary? 
powers ^ ( 

Mess. Whoever spoke it, it is true, my lord, j 
Lew. Well; keep good quarter^® and good/ 
cai’e to-night: 20( 

The day shall not be up so soon as I, < 

To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. ] 

[Exeunt ]] f 

Scene YI. An open place near Siomstead 
Ahhey. Fight-time. 

Enter severally., the Bastard and Hubert. 

Huh. Who ’s there '2 speak, ho ! speak quickly, 
or I shoot. 

Bast. A friend. — What art thou? 

ILuh. Of the part of England. 

Bast. Whither dost thou go ? 

Buh. What ’s that to thee ? 

Bast. Why may not I demand 

Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine? 
Hubert, I think? 

Buh. Thou hast a perfect thought: 

I will, upon all hazards, well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know’st my tongue 
so well. 

Who art thou? 

Bast. Who thou wilt: and if thou please, 
Thou mayst befriend me so much as to think 
I come one way of the Flantagenets. n 

Buh. Unkind remembrance 1 thou and end- 
less night 

Have done me shame: — brave soldier, pardon 
me, 

That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, 
Should scape the true acquaintance of mine 
ear. 

Bast. Come, come; sans compliment, what 
news abroad ? 

Buh. Why, here walk I, in the black brow 
of night, 

To find you out. 

Bast. Brief, then; and what’s the news? 

» The stumhling night, i e. the night which makes one 
stumble, 

10 Keep good quarter, ie. keep youi- quarters well guarded. 
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ACT V Scene 6 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V Scene *7, 


ll%h, Oj my sweet sir, news fitting to the 
night,— 

Black, fearful, comfortless and horrible. 20 

Bast. Show me the very wound of this ill 
news: 

I am no woman, I’ll not swound^ at it. 

Eiih. The king, I fear, is poison’d by a 
monk: 

I left him almo^ speechless; and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil, that you 
might 

The better arm you to the sudden time, 

Than if you had at leisure known of this. 

Bast. How did he take it'? who did taste to 
him^ 

Huh. A monk, I tell you; a resolved 2 villain, 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out: the king 
Yet speaks, and perad venture may recover. 3 i 

Bast. Who didst thou leave to tend his ma- 
jesty '2 

H%h. Why, know you not the lords are all 
come back, 

brought Prince Henry in their company^ 
At whose request the king hath pardon’d 
them, 

And they are aU about his majesty. 

Bast. Withhold thine indignation, mighty 
heaven, 

And tempt us not to bear above our power ! — 
I’U tell thee, Hubert, half my power this 
night. 

Passing these flats, are taken by the tide; 40 
These Lincoln Washes have devoured them; 
Myself, well mounted, hardly have escap’d. 
Away, before! conduct me to the king; 

I doubt ^ he will be dead or ere I come. 

\Bxeunt. 

Scene YII. The orchard of Siomstead Ahhey. 

Enter Prince Henry, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

F. Hen. It is too late: the life of all his 
blood 

Is touch’d corruptibly;^ and his pure brain, 
Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwelling- 
house. 


1 Swotmd, swoon. s Resolved, resolute. 
3 DouU, fear. 

^ Corruptibly, i.e so as to be corrupted. 
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Both by the idle comments that it makes 4 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 

Enter Pembroke. 

Pern. His highness yet doth speak, and 
holds belief 

That, being brought into the open air, 

It would allay the burning (piahty 
Of that fell poison which assaileth him. 

P. Hen. Let him be brought into the oiuhard 
here. — 10 

Doth he still rage? \_E.vU Bigot. 

Pern. He is more patient 

Than when you left him; even now he sung 
P. Hen. 0 vanity of sickness ! fierce ex - 1 
tremes, ? 

In their continuance, will not feel them-? 

selves. f 

Death, having prey’d upon the outward parts, ? 
Leaves them invisible, and his siege is now ? 
Against the mind, the which he pricks and? 

wounds ^ 

With many legions of strange fanta.sies, ? 
Which, m their throng and press to that last? 
hold, 

Confound themselves.] ’Tis strange thatj 
death should sing. — 20 

I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan. 

Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death; 
And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 

Pal. Be of good comfort, prince; for you are 
born 

To set a form upon that indigest ^ 

Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 

Re-enter Bigot, with Attendants^ carrying 
King John in a vlmvr. 

K. John. Ay, marry, now my soul hath 
elbow-room ; 

It would not out at windows nor at doors. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom, ao 
That all my bowels crumble u]) to dust: 

I am a sciubbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a pai'chment; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 

P, Hen. How fares your majesty? 


3 Indiyest, a shapeless mass; chaos. 



ACT V. Scene KING JOHN. ACT Y. Scene 7. 

K. John. Poison’d, — ill fare; — dead, forsook. And comfort me with cold. I do not ask you 

cast off : 33 much, 4 i 

And none of you will hid the winter come, I beg cold comfort; and you are so strait,^ 

To thrust his icy fingers in my maw;^ And so ingrateful, you deny me that. 

Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course P. Hen. 0 that there were some virtue in 
Through my burn’d bosom, nor entreat the my tears, 

uorth That might relieve you ! 

To make Ins bleak winds kiss my parched K. John. The salt in them is hot. 

lips, 40 Within me is a hell; and there the poison 



K John PuisonM,— ill faro dead forsook, cast off — (Act v 7 35) 


Are turned to one thread, one little hair: 

My heart hath one poor string to stay it by. 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered; 
And then all this thou seest is but a clod, 
And module^ of confounded royalty. 

Bast. The Dauphin is preparing hither- 
ward, 

Where heaven He knows® how we shall 
answer him; eo 

For in a night the best part of my power, 

As I upoiP advantage did remove, 

Were in the Washes all unwaiily 

^ 3i odule, model = 

6 Heaven He knows -(aCiiX only kno-vvs. 

7 Upon, on account of. 
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Is, as a fiend, con lin'd to tyrannize 47 

On unrej)rievable condemned blood. 

Enter the Bastari). 

Bast 0, I am scalded with my violent 
motion, 

And spleen® of speed to see your majesty! so 
K. John. O cousin, thou art come to set^ 
mine eye: 

The tackle of my heart is crack’d and burn’d ; 
And all the shrouds, wherewith my life should 
sail, 

1 Maw, stomach. 2 Strait, niggardly. 

8 Spleen, eagerness. ^ po set, to close. 
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\_King John dies, 
Sal. You breathe these dead news in as 
dead an ear. — 

My liege ! my lord ! — but now a king, — now 
thus. 

P. Hen. Even so must I run on, and even 
so stop. 

What surety of the world, what hope, what 
stay, 

When this was now a king, and now is clay'^ 
Bast Art thou gone so ^ I do but stay be- 
hind 70 

To do the office for thee of revenge, 

And then my soul shall wait on thee to 
heaven. 

As it on earth hath been thy servant still. — 
\l[To the revolted Lords'] Now, now, you stars 
J that move in your right spheres, 

^ Where be your powers'? show now your 
j mended faiths, 

! And instantly return with me again, 

To push destruction and perpetual shame 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land. 
Straight let us seek, or straight we shall be 
sought; 

The Dauphin rages at our very heels. so 
Sal. It seems you know not, then, so much 
as we; 

The Cardinal Pandulph is within at rest, 

Who half an hour since came from the Dauphin, 
And brings from him such offers of our peace 
As we with honour and respect may take, 
With purpose presently to leave this war. 

Bast. He will the rather do it when he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 

Sal. Nay, it is in a manner done already; 
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Eor many carriages he hath dispatch’d 90 ^ 
To the sea-side, and put his cause and quarrel I 
To the disposing of the cardinal: ) 

With whom yourself, myself, and other; 

lords, b 

If you think meet, this afternoon will post b 
To cdnsummaie this business happily. b 

Bast. Let it be so: and you, my noble? 
prince, ; 

With other princes that may best be spar’d, ? 
Shall wait upon your father’s funeral. ] i 

F. Hen. At Worcester must his body be in- 
terr’d; 

Eor so he will’d it. 

Bast. Thither shall it then: lOO 

And happily may your sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land ! 

To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 

I do bequeath my faithful services 
And true subjection everlastingly. 

Sal. And the like tender of our love we 
make. 

To rest without a spot for evermore. 

F. Hen. I have a kind soul that would give 
you thanks, 

And knows not how to do it but with tears. 
Bast. 0 , let us pay the time but needful 
woe, 110 

Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs.- 
This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Now these her princes are come home again. 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make 
us rue. 

If England to itself do rest but true. [B^mit 
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NOTES TO KING JOHN. 


0EAMATIS PERSONiE. 

1. John, surnamed Lackland, was the youngest of the 
hvo sons of Henry IT. hy Eleanor his wife, Duchess of 
OiiienuG (or Aquitaine). The other four sons wore: 
William, the eldest, who died ui 1155, and was buried 


at Eoadiiig (see Holmshed, vol. ii p. 112), Heniy, who 
married Margaret, daughter of Lewis VII., and died of a 
fever at a village near Limoges; Bichard Ccour-de-Lion; 
Geoffrey, the husband of Constance and father of Arthur, 
who was killed in a tournament at Pans, 118C. J ohn was 
born 11C6 ; m 118B ho was sent over as governor of Ire- 
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land, but recalled after nine months John does not 
appear to have joined his brothers in their rebellion 
against their father until IISS. Eaily next year, peace 
being concluded between Henry II and Philip Augustus 
of Prance, a list of barons who had joined the French 
king was at Henry's request handed to him. The very 
first that his eye fell upon was that of Ins youngest and 
favourite son, John, the discovery of whose treacheiy 
broke his father's heart. On June Cth of that same year 
Henry II died, and was succeeded by Hichard Cceur-de- 
Lion John appears to have been as faithless to his brother 
as to his father, for he was always intriguing against 
him As early as 1190, when Richard was absent at the 
Crusades, John had resolved to seize the throne on the 
earliest opportunity On the death of Coeur-de-Lion, m 
1199, he immediately declared himself heir to tlie throne, 
in spite of the undoubted right of Arthur, the son of his 
elder brother, Geoffrey It was pretended that Richard 
on his deathbed had declared John his successor, and 
heir to one -third of his propeity It is to this that 
Queen Eleanor alludes, when she tells Constance (ii 1. 191, 
192): 

Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 

A will that bars the title of thy son. 

John reigned from 1199 to 1210, and died in the forty- 
ninth year of his age John was married first (in 1189) to 
Isabel, or Havisia, as some of the chroniclers call her, 
daughter and heiress of the Earl of Gloucester, by whom 
he had no issue In 1201 he married Isabella, daughter of 
Aymar, Count of Angoul^me, she being at that time pri- 
vately espoused to Hugh le Enin, Count de la Mai che She 
bore him three sons and three daughters Henry, the eldest 
son, alone figures in this play Four years after John’s 
death she married her old love, the Count de La Marche. 

2. Prince Henry was horn October 1st, 1206. He was 
therefore just ten years old when, on October 2Ctli, 1216, 
he was crowned king, the Earl of Pembroke being chosen 
as protector. He married Eleanor, daughter of Raymond 
Count of Provence, ml236, andby her was father, amongst 
other children, of Edward I., and Margaret, who married 
Alexander, King of Scotland He reigned fifty-six years, 
and died on November 16th, 1272. 

3 ARTHUR Duke op Bretagne was the posthumous 
son of Geoffiey Plantagenet, fourth sou of Henry II , who, 
according to some historians, was trampled to death at 
a tournament, on August 19th, 1185. Holmshed, how- 
ever, says: “his death was occasioned (as men ludge) 
by a fall wbicb he caught at a tourme, for he was sore 
hruised therewith; and neuer had his health, but finallie 
fell into a fiix and so died" (vol ii p 190) Arthur had 
one sister, the Princess Eleanor, who was taken prisoner 
by J ohn and confined in Bristol Castle for many years 
Mr. Russell French, in his ShaJcespeareana Qemalogiea, 
(p. 6) says: “she afterwards took the veil, and became 
Superior of the nunnery of Ambresbury, where she died 
in 1235." Arthur was m his fourteenth year when the 
action of this play begins. At first King Philip Augustus 
of France Strongly supported his just claim to the throne; 
but having become reconciled to John, in 1200, he with- 
drew his support. Soon afterwards Arthur fell into his 
uncle’s hands, as he was engaged m besieging the town of 
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Mirabeau, iii which lus grandmother. Queen Eleanor, 
was beleaguered He was confined first at Falaise, and 
afterwards at Rouen, where lie died (see note 23<J). With 
regard to the question of John’s having had anything to 
do with Aithur’s death, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy has 
proved that the king was at Rinien from the 3d to the 7th 
April, 1203, Arthur’s death having taken place on the Sd 
April of that yeai. (See Russell French, p C ) 

4. EARL OP Pembroke William Marshall was the se- 
cond son of John Marshall, Lord Maieschal to Henry H. 
He became Earl Marcschal at the death of las elder bro- 
thel, 1199 William IMarshall became Eail of Pembroke 
by las marriage with Isabel de Clare, daughter of Iti chard 
Stroiigbow; he had five sons by her— William, Rieliard, 
Walter, Gilbert, and Anselm, who were in succession Lords 
Mareschal and Earls of Pembroke. According to Hobnshed 
on the day of las coronation King John “ inuested William 
Marshall with the sword of the earledoine of Strignille " 
(Strigull) “and Gefirey Fitz Peter," (see below) “ with the 
sword of the eailedome of Ebse.x"(vol. ii. p, 27(5) Fur- 
tlier on (p 349) ho thus records the death of this noble- 
man : “The next yeare, wlacli was aftci tlie birth of our 
lord 1219, William Marshall the foresaitl caile of Pembroke 
died, gouernour botli of the realme and also of the kings 
person, a man of such worthinessc both in stoutnesse of 
stomach and martiall knowledge, as England had few 
then liuing that might be compared with him He was 
buried in tlie new temple church at London vpou the 
Ascension day.” French says (p. 7): “The noble lu this 
play did not fall away as therein implied, to the French 
interest; on the contrary, ho remained faithful to King 
John, and it was chiefly through his steady valour, aided 
by Hubert de Burgh, that England was cleared of her 
foreign foes. His eldest son, of tlio same name, one of 
tlie Twenty-five Barons who obtained Magna Charta 
from John, was among the nobles who joined the Dauphin, 
and hence the mistake of the Poet." 

5 Earl op Essex. Geoffrey Fitz-Petor, or Fitz-Piers, 
was created Earl of Essex in 1199, in the first jear of King 
John’s reign, and died in 1212 The earldom of Essex 
came to him by “his marriage with Beatrice, grand- 
daughter of William do vSay, by Beatrice, only sister of 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, created Earl of Essex by King 
vStophen” (French, p. 8). In 1108, when Hubert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, resigned the office of High Jus- 
ticiary, Geoffrey Fitz-Petcr was appointed in bis place. 
The holder of this office was second in rank only to the 
king himself. The eldest sou of tins nobleman, also 
named Cleoftrey> assumed the name of Maiiduville, ami was 
one of the Twenty-five Barons. Ilis only sister Maud 
Fitz-Peter married Henry de Bohun, Karl of Hereford, 
who WHS the ancestor of Hunipbrey de Bolmn, last Earl 
of Hereford, whoso daughter and heiress Henry Boling- 
broke (afterwards Henry IV.) married Ilolinsbed gives 
the following character of Essex: “Vpon the second of 
October, Geffrey Fitz Peter carle of Essex and lord elieefe 
iustico of England departed this life, a man of great 
power and aiitoritie, in whose politlke direction and 
goiiernement, the order of things perteining to the com- 
mon-wealth cheefelie consisted. Ho was of a noble mind, 
expert in knowledge of the lawes of the land, rich in 
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possessions, and loined m blood or affinitie with the more 
part of all the Nobles of the realm e, so that his death was 
no small losse to the commonwealth : for through him 
and the archbishop Hubei t, the king was oftentimes 
reuoked fiom such vvilfull purposes, as now and tlien he 
was determined to haue put in practise, in so much that 
the king, as was lepoited (but how trulie I cannot tell) 
seemed to reioise for his death, bicanse he might now 
worke his will without ame to controll him"' (vol. ii 
p 313) 

6 Eaiil of S-VLiSBUiiy William Longswoid, Earl of 
Salisbury, was the natural son of Henry II by Hosamond 
Chtford (Fair Rosamond) He niariied Ela, daughter of 
William Devereux, Earl of Salisbury, to which title he 
succeeded on the death of his father-in-law He was, 
at the beginning of John’s reign, sheiiif of Wiltshue, and 
warden of the Welsh Marches He was one of the lords 
who represented the king in the negotiations with the 
twenty-five barons conceriimg Magna Charta, He rav- 
aged the counties of Essex, Hertford and Middlesex, 
Cambridge and Huntingdon, in 1216, with his army He 
afterwards levolted from King John’s side, and joined 
the discontented barons, who had invited the Dauphin 
to claim the English crown; but, on the death of John, 
and accession of Henry III , he returned to his allegi- 
ance. 

7 Eaul op Norfolk. Roger Bigot— not Robert as he 
is generally called— second Earl of Norfolk, was the son of 
Hugh Bigot, steward to King Stephen He was cieated 
Earl of Norfolk, and died, in 1177, m the Holy Land He 
was altoo one of the twenty-five baions who coalesced 
against King John He married Isabel, daughter of 
Hamelyii Plautagonet, Eail of Warren and Surrey His 
eldest son, Hugh Bigot, who was also one of the twenty- 
five barons, mariied Maud Marshall, daughter of the 
Earl of Pembroke. (See above ) 

8. Hubert be Burgh Shakespeare has scarcely given 
us any idea of the importance of this nohlemau; for 
though he had no title in the reign of King John, he was 
subsequently created Earl of Kent by Henry III in 122G 
He was the great grandson of Robert, Earl of Cornwall, 
half lirother of William the Conqueror He was also de- 
scended from Charlemagne, so that he was of the very 
noblest blood French says (p 9). “he was made Lord 
Chamberlain, Warden of the Welsh Marches, Sheriff of 
five counties, Seneschal of Poitou, and governor of 
several castles.” He was one of John’s securities for the 
fullUment of Magna Charta, and, unlike most of the no- 
bility, remained uniformly faithful to his king to the end. 
With only 140 suldieia he defended for four months the 
Castle of Dover, defying all the efforts of the Ereneh to 
take it. Though ho appears to have been a most devoted 
servant to Henry 10.; yet he was stripped of all his dig- 
nities, employments, and possessions by that king, in con- 
sequence of the jealousy which his wealth and honours 
had excited among the barons. He died in 1243. Ho was 
married four times, hia last wife being Margaret, daughter 
of William the Lion, King of Scotland. 

9 Robert FAULOONnmBGE or FAUcoNBRiBaiii. Aliout 
this character nothing historic is known. The most re- 


markable thing about him seems to have been that he was 
the sou of his father In the old, play, Look About You, 
quarto, 1600 (see Dodsley, vol. vii p 3S9-50G), the hus- 
band of Lady Eaulconbridge is called Sir Richard Faul- 
conbndge. That play deals very fully with the in- 
trigue between Prince Richard and Lady Faulcoubridge, 
so that, probably, there was some story or tradition on 
the point, of which the author of Look About You and 
the author of The ’rrouhlesome Raigne (on which Shake- 
speare founded his King Jolin) both made use In Shake- 
speare the fathei of Robert Eaulconbridge is called Sir 
Rdbeit Faulconbiidge 

10. Philip Eaulconbridge The chief historical ground 
for this character seems to be a paragraph in Holinshed: 
“Philip bastaid soniie to king Richard, to whome his 
father had giuen the castell and honour of Coinacke, 
killed the vicoimt of Limoges, in reueiige of his father’s 
death” (vol ii p 278) Pieneh says, p. 11. “Thecontinu- 
atorof Hanlyng’s Chronicle calls him ‘one Paulconbndge, 
th’ earle of Kent, his bastarde, a .stoute-harted mam’ 
Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas identifies him as a baron 
by tenure, -‘1. John, Fohlke be Breante, ob circa 
122S, s p m Eve, his sole daughter and heir, married 
Llewellyn, Prince of N Wales ’ This same Eoulke de 
Breante is one of the ‘managers and disposers’ in King 
John’s will, dated at Newark, and he is also one of ‘ the 
noble pereons’ named in the ‘First Great Charter’ of 
Henry III Matthew Pans speaks of him as ‘Ealcasius 
de Bi elite,’ in his Geneial History, and Rymer, m his 
Foedeia, gives seveial letters in Latin lespecting ‘Eoulke 
de Breante.” Holinshed frequently mentions “ Foukes de 
Brent,” especially, in connection with the Earl of Salis- 
bury, as fighting on the side of the king against the barons 
in 1216. If this Foulke, or Fawkes, as he is called in Lm- 
gard, who describes him as “ a ferocious and sanguinary 
ruffian” (vol ii. p 391), was the same as the Eaulcoii- 
bridge of this play, his character must have altered con- 
siderably for the worse Holinshed thus describes his 
end. “ Howbeit at length the foresaid Eouks, haumg ob- 
teined his purpose at Rome (by meanes of his chapleine 
Robert Paslew an Englishman, who was his solicitor 
there) as he returned towards England in the yeare in- 
suing, was poisoned and died by the waie, making so an 
end of his inconstant life, which from the time that he 
came to yeares of discretion was neuer bent to quietnes” 
(vol ii. pp. 350, 357). 

11 James Gurney Nothing is known historically of 
this personage. The name Gurney or Gourney is a very 
old one 

12, SHERIFF OF Northamptonshire. French says (p. 
13). “There can be no difficulty in naming this oflleial, us 
Sir Simon de Pateshull was Sheriff of N. Hants for the last 
four years of King Richard’s reigii, and during the first 
four years of King John One of tlie witnesses to two 
charters , . is ‘Simon de Pateshull,’ no doubt this 
Sheriff, who was also Justice of the King’s Court from 7 
Richard I. to 1C John; and is called by Matthew of West- 
minster ‘ a noble faithful honest mam’ ” 

13. Peter of Pomfret is mentioned in Holinshed, who 
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gives the following account of Ins death: “Herevpon 
being committed to prison within the castell of Corf, 
when the day by him prefixed came, without any other 
notable damage vnto King John, he was by the kings coni- 
mandement drawne from the said castell, viito the towne 
of ^yarllam, & theie hanged togither with his sonrie” 
(vol 11 p 311) 

14. Philip, King of France. Philip Augustus suc- 
ceeded Ins father iii IISO at the age of fifteen. He mairied 
Isabella of Hamault, daughter of Baldwin, Earl of Flan- 
ders, who brought him the county of Aitois as part of her 
dower He encouraged the sous of Henry II m their 
rebellion against their father. He joined m the Third 
Crusade with Richard Coenr-dc-Lion, of whom he was very 
jealous After the siege of Acie in 1191 he returned hur- 
iiedly to France, and immediately commenced to intrigue 
with John against Richard, suppoi ting him in his endea- 
vour to seize tlie crown of England in his brother’s ab- 
sence, in return fur which support Pliilip himself was 
to obtain possession of Korraandy He died in 1223 

16. Lewis, the Dauphin, was the son of Philip Augus- 
tus by Ins wife Isabel He married Blanch of Castile, 
daughter of Alfonso VIII of Castile, and of Eleanor, the 
sistei of Richard I and John Having been invited over 
to England by the discontented barons in 121G, he landed 
with a large body of troops, and was joined by many of 
the English noble.s, hut soon after the accession of Henry 
III. he was deserted by his English allies and was com- 
pelled to conclude a peace and return to France. In 1223 
he succeeded to the throne as Lewis VIII , but only 
reigned three years, dying in 1220 He was the father of 
Louis IX , generally known as Saint Louis. 

16 Lymoges, Archduke op Austria. Shakespeare has 
here followed the author of The Troublesome Raigne m 
confusing two personages, both of whom were enemies 
of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. Lymoges, as this character is 
called both m the Troublesome Raigne and in Shake- 
speare’s King John, was really Yidomar, Viscount of 
Lymoges : “ whose vassal having found, as was reported 
to King Richard, a treasuie of golden statues, represent- 
ing a Roman emperor with his wife, sons and daugh- 
ters, seated at a golden talde, was required to yield up 
the prize to Richard Suzerain of the Limousin, and on 
Vidoraar’s refusal he was besieged m his castle at Chaluz- 
Chabrol, before which the heroic King received the wound 
of which lie died twelve days after, viz. April 0, 1199" 
(French, p 10). This Lymoges was killed by Fanlcou- 
bridge in 1200. The Archduke of Austria from 1194 to 
1230 was Leopold V I. , sou of Leopold V The latter died 
in consequence of a fall from his horse m 1194, five years 
before the death of his enemy Richard, so that, histori- 
cally speaking, the Archduke of Austria, who lived in the 
time of King John, had nothing on earth to do with the 
death of Conir-de-Lion. 

17. PANDULPH. He was, when he is first introduced in 
this play, only an envoy and not a legate of the pope’s. 
According to Lmgard he was never a cardinal ; but ac- 
cording to French (p. 17) ‘ ‘ Fandulphiis de Masca, a native 
of Pisa, was made ‘Cardinal of the Twelve Apo.stles* in 
1182." When he was appointed envoy he had the title of 
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“subdiaconus Domini Papm" (see Lmgard, vol ii p 338, 
note 2) He was not even m deacon’s oi dei s till later In 
Nuvemlier, 1218, he succeeded Gualo or Walter, cardinal 
of St Martin’s, as legate , and after rendering consider- 
able services to the young king, Henry ITT , he letiirned 
to Rome m 1221 Holinshed tells us • “ Paiidiilph, who 
(as before is expressed) did the message so stoutho from 
pope Innocent to king John, was also made bishop of 
Norwich” (m 1219). Lmgard does not mention this latter 
ciicumstance. 

18 Melun The Viscount de Melun is referred to in 
the passage from Holinshed given in note 295 French 
says (pp 17, 18) “ The ‘Count de Melun’ is mentioned m 
a tieaty, dated A D 1194, between the kings of England 
and France, and is piobahly the sumo person as the 
of this play," 

19. CiiATlLLON. There is no historic mention of the em- 
bassy of Chatillon French (p. 18) says: “In the treaty 
between King Richard and Philip Augustus, dated July 
23, 1104, the concluding article sets forth. —‘Now Gcrviiis 
de Chatillon, ns representative of the King of France, has 
swoin to observe all the articles above recited, and main- 
tain the truce ’ He theiefore might be the person sent 
as ambassador to England, five years after the above 
date ’’ The family was a very distinguished one; Jacques 
de Chatillon, Admiral of France, was killed at the battle 
of Agineourfc. 

20. Queen Elinor.^ This princess, generally known as 
Elinor of Guieiine, was the daughter and heiress of Wil- 
liam V., Duke of Aquitaine, and Count of Poitou. 8ho 
was born in 1122, and married, at the age of fifteen years, 
Lewis VII of France. Guienne appears to have been the 
name tor that part of Aquitaine which belonged to the 
Counts of Poitou. When Lewis VII. went to the Crusades 
she accompanied him; but her conduct was so scandalous 
that he sued for and obtained a divorce in 1152. Bix 
weeks after, Eleanor married Henry Plantagenet, after- 
■wards Henry IT. Her husband, to whom she was at first 
passionately attached, subsequently gave her so much 
cause for jealousy by his mimcrous infidelities, that she 
conceived an aversion to him, and excited her sons to 
rebel against their father. The story of her jealousy of 
Rosamond Clifford (Fair Rosamond), the mother of Wil- 
liam Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, and of the v(mgeaiK’0 
she took against her, is well known In 1173 she was 
confined in a convent by the king, and not released till 
her son Richard came to the throne. In 1202 she took the 
veil in the Abbey of Fontevranx, whore she died in 1204, 
above eighty years of age. Although she was jealous of 
Constance, she is said to have done all she could to obtain 
kind treatment for Arthur after ho was taken prisoner by 
Ins uncle. 

21. Constance was the daughter of Conan le Petit, Duke 
of Brittany and Earl of Richmond in Yorkshire, and his 


1 We have adopted in tlie text the spelling /'htior, visually adopted 
by Editors, but in the body of the notes we have spelt the name 
Eleanor, the more usual form. In F. i the name is wriKtn in full 
Blinor, but variously in abbreviated form, AVL, Bkn,^ Elttt* 
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wife Margaret, daughter of Henry Earl of Huntingdon. 
Constance was not a widow at the time of which this 
play treats, Slie married first (in 1182) Geoffrey, son of 
Henry II , who was killed, ‘by accident,’ at a tournament 
about three years after his marriage. Shortly after his 
death Constance gave birth to Arthur; and while the le- 
joicings of the people of Bretagne at this event weie 
going on, Henry II invaded Bretagne, treacherously 
seized the persons of Constance and her children, and 
married the young widow forcibly to Randal de Blonde- 
ville, Earl of Chester Prom this brutal tyrant she di- 
vorced herself in 1199, and soon afterwards was remarried 
to Guy, Count of Thouars. She died suddenly in 1201, a 
few months after her son Arthur was taken prisoner 
Shakespeare lakes a liberty with history, much to the 
prejudice of the play, by killing off Constance befoie 
Arthur’s death 

22 BLA.NCH was the daughter of Alphonso VIII of Cas- 
tile and Eleanor, daughter of Henry II Her marriage 
with the Dauphin was principally brought about by the 
influence of her grandmother. Queen Eleanor The niar- 
iiage was a very happy one: after her husband’s death 
Blanch acted as Regent of France duiing the minority of 
her son, Lewis IX , and afterwards, when he was absent 
at the Crusades She was very beautiful, talented, and 
good. Prom her are descended the royal houses of Valois, 
Bourbon, and Orleans, her granddaughter Isabel mariied 
Edward II , and by him became the mother of Edward III 

23. Lady Paulconbrtdge French says (p 21). “Some 
writers assert that the mother of Philip Faulconbiidge 
was a lady of I*oitou, of which province Coour-de-Lion 
was mado count or eail by his father, with half its reve- 
nues for his support, he was much engaged m his foreign 
apanage, before ho came to the throne of England ” In 
Look About You she is called IMaiian, and is represented 
as the sister of Prober t Earl of Gloucester. 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

24 Line 1 : Chatillon —In the old play this name is 
printed Ohattilion, and so it is intended to be pronounced 
here. 

25 Line 4 : The BOEROWEI) majesty.— Tho final ed is not 
elided in borrowed in P. 1, either in this line or the fol- 
lowing. 

26, Lines 8-11 —Shakespeare copied the demands of 
Chatillon from the old play. According to Holmshcd 
what Philip Augustus demanded, not by his ambassador, 
but at an interview with John held “in a place betwixt 
the townes of Buteuant and Guleton," was “the whole 
countrie of Veulquessino (the Vexin) to be restored vnto 
him, as that which had becne granted by Geffrey earlo of 
Anion, the father of King Ilcnrie the second, vnto Lewes 
le Grosse, to hauo his aid then against king Stephan. 
Moroouer, he demanded, that Poictiera, Amou, Maine, 
and Touraino, should he doliucred and wholie resigned 
vnto Arthur duke of Britaine” (vol. ii. p. 277). 

27. Lino 23: And STJBLEN presage of your own decay — 
This probably refers to tho sound of a tolling boll. Com- 
pare II. Henry IV. i. 1. 101-103: 


and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a stdlen bell, 

Remember’d tolling a departing friend 

28 Lines 30-34 —Holin shed says (vol n p 274). “Surelie 
queene Elianor the kings mother was soie against hir 
nephue Aithur, rather mooued thereto by enuie concemed 
against his mother, than vpon any lust occasion giucn in 
the hehalfe of the child, foi that slie saw if he were king, 
how his mother Constance would looke to heare most lule 
Avithin the realme of England, till hir sonne should come 
to lawfull age, to goueine of himselfe ” 

29 Line 37 Which no 2 V the MANAGE, &c — Compaie 
Richard II i 4. 3S, 39 

Now for the rebels which stand out m Ireland,— 

Expedient ^naiiage must be made, my liege, 

30 Line 38 —The entrance of the Sheriff is not marked 
till line 43, m the Polio, and m all modern editions that 
I have seen But, in following Cliailes Kean’s Acting 
Edition and placing it here, we only follow the dictates 
of common sense There must be some little time allowed 
for the Sheriff to impart Ins information to Essex, before 
Essex can impart it to the king The stage direction in 
the old play is “Enter the Shriue and whispers the 
Earle of Salisbury in the eaie ” 

31 Lines 40-43 —That this speech is spoken aside to 
John is clear from line 43. The Sheriff is whispering to 
Essex during this speech of Eleanor’s. 

32 Line 50 —Shakespeare has so expanded and improved 
the character of the JBastai d from the meagre and unin- 
teresting sketch in the old play, that he may he said fairly 
to have created it It may he mentioned here that Shake- 
speate wisely excludes Lady Faulconhridge from this 
scene, during the whole of which, in the old play, she is 
present, and is there made to take a very unseemly part 
m the discussion 

33 Line 54: Of Cceue-be-lion.— F f. have Cordelion, in 
one word, and so has the old iilay 

34 Line 63 Of that 1 doubt — Steevens quotes from 
Chapman’s Translation of Homer’s Odyssey, book i. lines 
335-337 . 

My niotlier certain says I am Ins son; 

I know not; nor was ever simply known 
By any child the sure truth of his sire, 

A correspondent has sent (under the signature M. M.) 
an ingenious communication, pioposing to amend the 
line thus. 

If that I doubt, as all men’s children may- 
taking the speech of Eleanor’s which follows to he an in- 
terruption. The writer’s argument amounts to this; that 
the Bastard would not at this point “ commit himself to 
an avowal of a deflmte belief” in his own illegitimacy 
But this cynical avowal of doubt is in accordance with 
Philip Paulconhridge's character, as Shakespeare has 
drawn it; and by, 

Of that I doubt, as all men’s children may, 
he merely means to say that the legitimacy of every child 
is a fair subject for doubt; a variation of the old proverb 
that “It is a wise child who knows his own father.” 
Facetious allusions to this doubt, as to a child’s paternity, 
61 
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are to be found in all dramatists down to the time of 
Sheridan. 

35 Line 78 : FAIR FALL the hones that took the pains for 

me ' “ Good luck befall the frame that bore the pains 

of labour for me ! ” Compare Love’s Labour’s Lost, ii 1 
124, 125 

J 5 i} on befall your mask ' 

Ros Aazr/;?// the face It covers! 

36 Line S5 • He hath a TRICK of Coeur-de-lioii's face — 
Compare Winter’s Tale, ii 3. 97-100; 

Eehold, my lords. 

Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father, eye, nose, hp. 

The IficA of’s frown, his forehead, t&rc 

Some commentators (wiongly, I believe) connect this use 
of tncJc with its heraldic sense = copy 

37 Lme 93 With HALF THAT FACE 2 voi(ld he have all 
my land —Theobald, unnecessarily, altered this to “With 
that half face ” But surely half that face means “half 
my father’s face ” 

38 Line 94 , -4 half-fao'd gt oat —This is an anachronism, 
the reference being to the half-groats, coined first in the 
year 1504, in the reign of Henry VII , which, like the 
groats coined at the same time, bore the king’s face in 
profile. The groat was not coined at all till the reign of 
Edward III ; it was worth four pence. Steevens quotes 
from The Downfall of Robert Eail of Huntington, v 1 : 

You half-fac'd groat, you tluclc-clieek’d clnttyface 

— Dodsley, vol. \iii p. i88 

The e^:pression half -faced, or “with half a face" would 
seem to have been used as a more or less contemptuous 
expression In ‘'The Stallion," out of the Custom of the 
Country (Droll 8), we find the following passage: “Would 
I were honestly man led, to anything that had but halfe 
a face, and not a groat to keep her Kirkman’s The 
Wits, or, Sport upon Sport (edn 1662), p 54 

39 Line 110: and took it on his death,— Compare I 
Henry IV v 4 154, 155: “I’ll take itiigponmy death, I 
gave limi this wound in the thigh ” 

40 Line 137 . Loi d of thy presence —The meaning of 
this phrase is somewhat doubtful Piobably the right 
explanation is ; “ Lord or master of that handsome per- 
sonal appearance which you inherited from your father ” 
Warburton suggests that we should lead: “Lord of the 
presence, i.e. prince of the blood;” an emendation which 
is scarcely necessary. 

41 Line 139: And 1 had his, sir Roherfs his, like him. 
— F 1 reads : 

And I had his, sir Roberts his like him, 

F 4 adds the apostrophe, as in our text, Rohert's Theo- 
bald altered it to “ Sir Robert his,” making it the old form 
of the gemtivei = Sir Rohe rfs. Possibly the double form 
of the genitive, Sir Robert's his, was intentional. Walker 
suggests Sir Robert's his making his empiiatic (Ssixtizus); 
this seems a very probable explanation; no other use of 
the double genitive having yet been found Fleay reads: 

And I had his Sir Robert’s; his, like him. 
le, “his (my brother’s) shape of Sir Robert; his (my 
brother’s); like him (my brother)— Philip pointing at his 
62 


brother at the words his and him " The passage is cer- 
tainly obscure 

42 Line 141 : My amns such EEL-SKINS stuff'd —Compare 
Blurt, Master Constable, ii 2, 

An eel-sA-tn sleeve lasht here and tiiere with lace 

—Works, vol 1 p 259 

The modern expression “eel-slnn dresses,” used of dresses 
fitting tight to the figure, is very similar. 

43. Lines 142, 143 

That in mine ear I durst not stick a ROSE, 

Lest men should say, “Look, ivheic THREE-PARTHINGS 
goes'" 

This passage is characteiized by Tlieobald as “very ob- 
seme ” He sajs “We must observe, to explain this 
allusion, that Queen Elizabeth was the first, and indeed 
the only prince, who coined in England throe-half-pence, 
and three-farthiiig pieces She coined shillings, six- 
pences, groats, three-pences, two-pences, three-half-penee, 
pence, three-fai things, and half-pence, and these pieces 
all had her head, and were alternately with the rose be- 
hind, and without the rose" (Var. Ed vol. xv p 20S) 
Malone adds that these coins “were made of silver, and 
consequently extremely thin ” As to the custom of wear- 
ing roses ill the ear, in Planehb’s Cyclopiodia of Costume, 
vol ii. p 232, IS an engraving from a portrait, wrongly 
described as the portrait of Richard Lee, m which a rose 
IS seen fixed behind the ear. The Hon. Harold Dillon 
kindly informs me that the portrait should be that of 
“ Thomas Lee, a brother of Sir H Lee, K.G. He (Thomas 
Lee) died in 1573, but the portrait, one of a set of the 
five hrotheis may have been painted later as some of the 
brothers are shewn much older. I do not think however 
that it was after 1597, as Sir Henry Leo does not wear the 
Garter which he received that year.” 

44. Line 161. Kmcl thou down Philip, hut rise UP more 
great — Ff read rise more great; the emendation is Tope’s. 
Steevens reads arise; and Keighley suggests to use. The 
line is defective without an extra .syllable, and Tope's 
seems on the whole the best conjecture. 

45 Line 162: Malone has the following 

note heie which is worth preserving. “It is a common 
opinion, that Plantagenet was the surname of the royal 
house of England, from the tune of King Henry IL; but 
it IS, as Camden observes, in his Remnmes, 1014, a popular 
mistake. Plantagenet was not a family name, but a nick- 
name, by which a grandson of Geffrey, the first Earl of 
Anjou, was distinguished, from his wearing a broom-stalk 
m his bonnet. But this name was never borne eitlnu* by 
the first Earl of Anjou, or by King Henry II., the son of 
that earl by the Empre.ss Maude: he being always called 
Henry Ifitz-Hvipress; his .son, Richard Coeur de Lion; and 
the prince who is exhibited in the play before us, John 
sans-terre, or lackland" (Var Etl. vol. xv. p. 210). Geof- 
frey of Anjou, who was the second husband of Matilda or 
Maud, the daughter of Henry I., was always known ap- 
parently as Geoffrey Plantagenet He was the son of 
Fulk, Earl of Anjou, whoso daughter Matilda was mar- 
ried to William, son of Henry L, who was drowned 1120. 
Lmgard says (vol. ii. p 38, note): “The father of Fulk was 
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called Plantagenet, probably from his device, a sprig of 
broom, or plante lU geuQt It does not, however, appear to 
have been assumed as a family name by any of his descen- 
dants before the fifteenth centuiy, when Uichard, duke of 
York, was called Kichard Plantageiiet " Another account 
of the origin of the name is given, on the aiithoiity of 
Skinner and Jlezeray, in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates 
(Fourteenth edn 1873, p 520): “Fulke Martel, earl of 
Anjou, having contrived the death of his nephew, the 
earl of Brittany, in cider to succeed to the earldom, his 
confessor sent him, in atonement for the murder, to 
Jerusalem, attended by only two servants, one of whom 
was to lead him by a halter to the Holy Sepulchre, the 
other to strip and whip him there, like a common male- 
factor. Broom, in French genet, in Latin genista, being 
the only tough, pliant shrub in Palestine, the noble 
criminal was smartly scourged with it, and from this in- 
strument of his chastisement he was called Planta-genista, 
or Plantagenet.” 

46. Line 170-174: Something about, a little from the right, 
&c — Johnson explains this somewhat obscure passage. “2 
am, says the sprightly knight, your grandson, a little irre- 
gularly, but every man cannot get what he wishes the 
legal way. He that dares not go about his designs by 
day, must malce his motions in the night; he, to whom 
the door is shut, must climb the window, or leap the 
hatch This, however, shall not depress me, for the woild 
never enquires how any man got what he is known to 
possess, but allows that to ham is to ham, however it 
was caught, and that he who wins, shot well, whatever 
was his skill, whether the arrow fell near the mark, or 
far oft it” (Var. Ed vol xv p 211). 

47 Line 171: In at the window, or else O’ER THE HATCH 
—Both these expressions are found in the old dramatists 
as equivalent to “born out of wedlock ” Compare Mid- 
dleton’s Family of Love, iv 3 : “Woe worth the time that 
ever I gave suck to a child that came in at the window” 
(Works, vol. li- p. 177); and in Webster’s Northward Hoe, 
i. 1: “kindred that comes in o'er the hatch” (Works, vol. 
i. p. 180) 

48 Line 177; A LANDLESS KNIGHT makes thee a landed 
squire,-— i,e “Your brother Philip (whom I have just 
knighted), by resigning his claims to legitimacy, makes 
you a landed squire ” As John was commonly called 
Sans-terre, it is necessary to explain that he means Philip 
Faulconbridgo by the expression landless knight, and not 
himself. 

49. Line 186: Good den, sir Pichard!”—^‘ Ood-a-mercy, 
/<?Z^oM.'”~Faulconbridge hero imagines himself holding 
a conversation with some inferior. There is a good deal 
of humour in this soliloquy, which reminds one now of 
Hotspur’s well-known speech in I Henry IV. i. 3 29-09, 
descriptive of the coxcoinh; and now of Malvoho’s solilo- 
quy in Twelfth Night, lii 4. 71-92. 

60. Line 190: He amd his toothiuok at my worship's 
MESS —The use of a toothpick in Shakespeare’s time was 
considered as an aftectation of foreign manners. Compare 
Ben Jonson’s Cynthia's Bevels, ii. 1: “He that is with him 
is Amorphus, a traveller, ... He walks most commonly 


with a clove or Pick-tooth in his mouth” (Works, vol ii. 
p 264) 

As for mess see Love’s Labour ’s Lost, note 128. Faul- 
conbndge, as a knight, would be in a mess near the head 
of the table. 

51 Line 191 . And when my knightly stomach is SUFFIC’D 
— Compaie As You Like It, ii. 7 131-133 : 

till he be first supfe'd. 

Oppress’d with two weak evils, age and hunger, 

I wiU not touch a bit 

52 Line 193 3ry PICKED man of countries —See Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, note 145 Steevens quotes Greene’s De- 
fence of Coney-catching, 1592: “in the description of a 
pretended traveller* ‘There be in England, especially 
about London, certain quaint and neat companions, 
attired, &c. alamode de France'” (Var. Ed vol xv. p 214) 
The question arises whether picked may not refer to the 
custom of wearing shoes with long picks or pykes, i.e. 
pointed toes of extravagant length which were in some 
cases fastened to the knee In the Egerton MS Tragedy 
of Bichaid II. there are many allusions to these picks, 
(See Halhwell’s Beprint, p. 49 ) There w'as in the fifth year 
of Edward IV. a proclamation made against the inordinate 
length of these pykes (See Steevens’ Note, Var Ed. 
vol vii. p 472.) 

53 Line 196: like an Absey book —J ohnson explains 
this as “a catechism;” but it was more likely a primer. 
Compare Nash’s Address “ To the Gentlemen Students of 
Both Universities,” prefixed to Greene’s Menaphon “I 
cease to expose to your sport the picture of those Pam- 
phleters and Poets, that make a patrimonie of In Speech, 
and more than a younger brothers inheritance of their 
Ahcie” (Arber’s Beprint, 1880, p 17). 

54. Line 201 Saving in dialogue of compliment —Toilet 
has a note on this passage (Var Ed vol xv p. 215) in 
which lie says: “ Sir W. Cornwallis’s 28tli Essay thus ridi- 
cules the extravagance of compliment in our poet’s days, 
1601 ‘ We spend even at his (i e a friend’s or a stranger’s) 
entrance, a whole volume of words —What a deal of syna- 
mon and ginger is sacrificed to dissimulation! 0, how 
blessed do I take mine eyes for presenting me with 
this sight 1 0 Signior, the star that governs my life in 
contentment, give me leave to interre myself in your 
arms!— Not so, sir, it is too unworthy an inclosure to 
contain such preciousness,’ &c. &c. This, and a cup of 
drink, makes the time as fit for a departure as can be.” 

55 Lines 207-209 : 

For he is but a bastard to the time, 

That doth not smack of observation;— 

A7id so a^n I, whether I smack or no. 
Faulconbridge means that every one is thought very little 
of who cannot talk of his travels and parade his observa- 
tions of foreign manners. Of course this is an anachron- 
ism, Shakespeare is speaking of his own time. In line 
208 Ff read (substantially) smoak, which Theobald cor- 
rected, to smack. 

56. Line 226: Colbrand the giant— k Danish giant whom 
Guy of Warwick overcame in the presence of King Athel- 
63 
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Stan, (See Drayton’s Polyolbion, Twelfth Sonj?, for a de- 
sciiption of the combat ) Compare Henry VIII v. 4 22 

I am not Samson, nor Sir Guy, nor CQlora 7 id 

57 Line 231 . Good leave, good Philip —These four 
words are all that James Gurney speaks The praise that 
has been bestowed on this character by Coleridge and 
Lamb is, I think, rather fantastical Coleridge in his 
Table Talk (edn. 1830, p. 32) says: “For an instance of 
Shakespeare’s power i7i ^niiumis, I generally quote James 
Gurney’s character m King John How individual and 
comical he is with the four words allowed to his dramatic 
life.” To which rhapsody the editor, H Coleridge, 
adds m a note. “The very exit of Gurney is a stroke of 
James’s character ” Certainly the whole scene conveys 
clearly enough the notion of an old family servant, some- 
what reticent of speech, and lacking in ceremonious re- 
spect to his master. Good leave is as much as to say “you 
ai'e welcome,” and implies leady assent, it is an expression 
which would be used more between equals than by an 
inferior to his superior. 

68 Line 231 gjparroiy /— The meanmg of this 

sentence is. “ Philip f do you take me for a sparrow'^” 
The allusion is to Philip, the common pet name for a 
spai'row In Gascoigne’s Weedes there is a poem called 
“The Praise of Phillip Sparrowe,” which begins thus: 

Of all tlie byrdes tliat I doe know, 

Phillip tny Spai om hath uo peare 

—Works, vol. 1 p 488. 

Skelton has a very pretty poem to tlie memory of Philip 
Sparrow. It is difficult to believe that the subject of 
these poems was the bird which we know as the common 
home sparrow. But the devoted affection, which this 
bird shows for its young, may be only one amongst its re- 
deeming qualities. 

59 Lines 243, 244 : 

Lady F What means this scorn, thoxi most untoward 
kiiave? 

Bast. Knight, knight, good mother,— Pasilisco-like. 

The reference is to a passage in Soliman and Perseda 
(printed 1599), act 1 : 

Bas 0 , I smear, I stuear [He sweareth him on his dagger 

Pist. By the contifits 0/ this blade , — 

Bas By the contents 0/ this blade , — 

Pist I the a/bresa id Basilisco,— 

Bas / the aforesaid Basilisco , — 

Knight, good felloTu, kmght, knight. 

Pist, Kfiave, good fellow, knave, knave. 

— Dodsley, vol v, pp. 271, 272. 

60 Line 261; Some sins do hear their privilege on eartJi. 
-Johnson explains this line. “ There are sim that what- 
ever be determined of them above, are not much censured 
on earth” (Var Ed vol. xv. p 219) 

61 Lines 266, 267: 

The aweless lion could not wage the fight. 

Nor keep hiB princely heart from Richard's hand 
Compare ii. 1. 3. 

Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart 
Grey in his note on this latter passage quotes KastalTs 
Chronicles: “It is sayd that a lyon was put to Kynge 
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Itichaide, heynge in prison, to have devoured him, and 
when the lyon was gapynge, he put his arme m his mouthe, 
and pulled the lyon by the harte so hard, that he slewe the 
lyon, and therefore some say he is called Rycharde Ciue 
de Lyon; but some say he is called Cure de Lyon, because 
of his boldnesse and hardy stomake” (Notes on Shake- 
speare, vol 1 p 278) Malone says the story probably took 
its rise fiom “Hugh de Neville, one of Richard’s followers, 
having killed a lion, when they were in the Holy Land : 
a circumstance recorded by Matthew Pans” (Var. Ed. 
vol XV p 221) For a long description of this fabulous 
incident see The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 
1601. (Dodsley, vol. viii p 179 ) 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

62.— In F 1 this scene is called Scena Secnnda ; and the 
next (ill. 1 ) Actus Secundus; the lattei ending at line 74 
of that scene, and then Acias Tertius, Scena prima be- 
gins, contmumg to end of 111 . 1 Scena Secunda includes 
111 2 and 111 . 3 , and Scena Tertia is 111 . 4 The last two 
acts are divided precisely as in the modern editions. 
Various divisions have been made by Fieay, Grant White, 
and other editors, but that made by Theobald, and 
adopted in most of the modern editions, is the one to 
which we have thought it best to adhere 

63 Line 1 — F. 1 gives this speech, as well as line IS be- 
low, to Lewis But this is manifestly absurd, as Lewis 
would not, in his father’s presence, have assumed the 
position of the principal personage whose duty it was to 
greet Austria. In “The Troublesome Raigne/’ <fcc , the 
corresponding speech has the prefix king. 

64 Line 5: By this brave duke came early to his grave. 
—This is an error copied from the old play, wheie we find 
in the fourth line of the coircspondmg scene: 

Braue Austria, cause of Cordelions death 

— Hazhtt’s Shak, Lib. vol. i pt 2 p 237.^ 

65 Lines 12-17 —This speech is more in character with 
the Arthur ot the old play, who “talks like a hook,” than 
with the sweet innocent child, created by Shakespeare, 
who pleads for mercy from Hubert with such touching 
simplicity. 

66. Line 23: Together with that BALE, that WIIITE- 
EAC'D shore. — It IS worth while to observe how the con- 
stant reference to the ivhite cliffs as the distinguishing 
feature of England’s shore— the old name of our country, 
Albion, is derived from Celtic alb, a cliff, and hihi, white 
—proves that all the commerce with the Continent must, 
from the first, have been mainly directed to the south-east 
coast of the island. It was on that side that foreigners 
first approached England; so, although chalk cliffs are by 
no means the most prominent feature of our coast taken 
as a whole, yet tlie epithets pale and white-faced in our 
text would certainly, to Englishmen and Frenchmen alike, 
describe the shore of England most vividly. 

67 Line 34: To make a MORE requital to your love.-— 


1 As the references to this reprint of the play are very frequent in 
the course of these notes, in future we give the reference thus: Trou- 
blesome Raigne, p. — . 
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The use of greater with the indefinite article seems 

to occur chiefly in Shakespeare’s earlier works Compare 
Comedy of Errors, ii 2 174: “ with a more contempt ” 

68 Line 49 indirectly —Compare Henry V li 4 94 (the 
only other passage where the adverb appears in the same 
sense = wrongfully) 

Your crown and kingdom INDIRECTLY held 

In 111 1 276 below indw'ficfion is used = wrong 

69 Line 60: expedient —This word, m the sense of ex- 
peditious, quick, is only used in Eichard II i. 4 39, m 
Richard III. i 2 217, and m II Henry VI. iii 1 288. 

A breach that craves a quick EXPEDIENT stop ! 

70 Line 63* An ATE, stirring him to Mood and strife — 
Ef have the obvious misprint “An AOE,” <&c The emen- 
dation is Rowe’s 

71 Line 65 : a bastard of the king’s deceas'd — This 
phrase, which has been unnecessarily coriected by some 
editors to “ a bastard of the king deceas’d,” is taken ver- 
batim from the old play, in which it is followed by the 
line that gave Shakespeare the idea of Eaulconbndge's 
character* 

A hardy wildehead, tough and venturous 

— Troublesome Raigne, p 239 

72 Line 70* Bearing their birthrights proudly on their 
&ac/fs.— We find a similar idea m other writers In the 
Egertoii MS play of Richard II. Woodstock says: 

A hundred oaks upon these shoulders hange 

To make me brave uppon your wedding day, 

And more than that, to make my horse more tyre, 

Ten acres of good land are stitch’d up here {t e. m his fine clothes) 
— Halliwell’s Reprint, p 15 

Both the above passages seem to have been imitated by 
Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy, pt iii. sec 2, 
member 3, subsec. 3, p 295, edn 1676* “’Tis an ordinary 
thing to put a thousand oaks, and an hundred oxen into 
a suit of appai’el, to loear a whole mannor on his back " 
In Henry VIII 1 1 83-85 we have the same idea. 

O, many 

Have broke their backs with laying inanois on 'em 
For this great jouiney 

73 Line 97 : Out-faced infant state —The meaning of 
this phrase is somewhat vague. What Philip means to 
say is, that .Tohii has shamelessly disregarded the rights of 
the infant (Arthur) to the throne 

74. Lines 101-103: 

This little abstract doth contain that large 
Which died in Geffrey, and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief into as huge a volume 
Compare with these lines Winter’s Tale, ii 3 97-99: 

Behold, my lords, 

Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father 

Eor brief in the sense of an abstract, a short writing, 
compare Mids. Night’s Dream, v 1 42 : 

^ There is a bme/ho'w many sports are npe. 

75. Lines 105, 106: 

England was Geffrey's right,, 
And his is Geffrey's, 


Ef T:Qad“Andi\i\&isGeffiey's." The emendation is Mason’s; 
the meaning being “England was Geffrey’s by right, and 
whatever was Geffrey’s by right is now his (Arthur’s) ” 
The this was probably caught by the copyist fiom the 
line above. If we explain the reading of Ef. to mean 
“This is Geffrey's (heir),” it seems a weak repetition of 
“And this his son” in the line above 

76 Line 111: To draw my answer FROM thy articles — 
Roberts (see Var. Ed vol xv p 226) proposed to read 
“To thy articles," a reading which Hanmer adopted, but 
the alteration is unnecessary The phrase is a legal one, 
and means “to make an answer according to thy articles ” 

77. Line 114: To look into the BLOTS and stains of right 
— There is no doubt that blot, in heraldry, means the dif- 
ference which marked the arms of a bastard; but I doubt 
whether we ought to give it that peculiar sense here In 
ill. 1 45 we have the same collocation of blots and stains. 

Full of unpleasmg BLOTS and sightless stains, 

where the word means nothing more than “blemishes ” 
However, in lines 132, 133 below, the verb blot is used 
twice with evident reference to the heraldic sense of the 
word. 

78 Line 131* an if thou wert his mother — Constance- 
alludes to Queen Eleanor’s infidelity to her first husband, 
Lewis VII. 

79 Line 139 1 'll SMOKE your SKIN-OOAT —To smoke is 
used in the north of England as=to beat seveiely See 
Cotgrave under Bn, “Ten aura (blowes being understood) 
I shall be well beaten, my skin-coat will be soundly 
curned ” 

80. Line 144: As great Alcides' SHOWS upon an ass; i e. 
“As Hercules’ lion’s skin (the skin of the Nemean lion 
which he wore) shows upon the back of an ass.” In the 
Erogs of Aristophanes there is a very amusing scene, at 
the beginning of the play, in which Hercules and Xan- 
thias (the comic slave) descend into hell, the latter being 
obliged to wear Hercules' lion-skm Ef read shoes, a 
lidiculous mistake, for a donkey would hardly attempt 
to wear Hercules’ shoes; nor can that reading be justified 
by the various passages quoted by Steevens, in which 
allusion is undoubtedly made to Hercules' shoes being too 
large for a child’s feet 

81. Linesl49, 150* 

King Philip, determine what we shall do straight. 
K Phi. Women and fools, break off your conference 
We have printed these lines according to Theobald's most 
valuable and sound emendation, as they stand in the old 
copies they are undoubtedly wrong. Ef read: “King 
Lewis determine,” &c , and the next speech is assigned to 
Lewis Malone proposed to print King— Lewis, but with- 
drew that suggestion, and finally assigned line 149 to 
King Philip. But why should the king ask Lewis, a mere 
youth, to determine the matter? The very first line of the 
next speech (line 150) is utterly out of place in the mouth 
of a young prince like Lewis How could the Dauphin de- 
mand the various provinces of John in Philip’s presence, 
as if he were de facto king and his father a mere puppet? 
The absurdity is obvious; and the frequent blunders as to 
the names prefixed to the speeches in this play leave no 
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doubt that Theobald’s arrangement of the lines is the 
right one As for the mode of address— Philip— 
used by Austria, see below, m 1 19S: 

Kino- Philip, listen to the cardinal, 

and again in the same scene, line 219. The objection that 
the reading King Philip gives a redundant syllable is of 
no importance, as, m the case of proper names, Shake- 
speare often does not strictly adhere to the metre, and it 
is possible Philip might be pronounced sometimes as a 
monosyllable 

82 Line 152. Anjou.— Ft have Angiers, first corrected 
by Theobald 

83 Lines 169, 170: 

Draws those heaven-moving fromhis poor eyes. 

Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee 
Shakespeare is fond of comparing tears to pearls, espe- 
cially 111 his earlier works; e g m Sonnet xxxiv. 13, 14: 

Ah! but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 

And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds 

84 Lines ISO, 181: 

The canon of the laiv is laid on him. 

Being hut the second generation (&c. 

The allusion is of course to Exodus xx. 5* ‘'for I the Lord 
thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration of them that hate me ” 

85 Line 183: Bedlam, have done.— Compare Lear, iii. 
7. 103-105- 

Let’S follow the old earl, and get the Bedlam 
To lead him where he would . his roguish madness 
Allows Itself to any thing. 

Bedlam or Bethlehem Hospital, was "so called from 
having been originally the hospital of St. Mary of Beth- 
lehem, a royal foundation for the reception of lunatics, 
mcorporated by Henry VIII. in 1547 ” (Haydn’s Diet, of 
Dates, p 89). 1 

86 Lines 183-190; 

I have hut this to say, 

That he’s not only plagued for her sin, 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague 
On this removed issue, plagu’d for her 
And luith her plague, her sin: his injury, 

Her injury, —the headle to her sin , — 

All punish'd in the person of this child. 

And all for her—'SO'K XIER . a plague upon her! 

A conscientious attempt to make sense of the above, as 
printed in the folio, will ensure a severe headache. We 
have followed, substantially, Henley's arrangement and 
punctuation of the passage (see Yar Ed. vol xv p. 234), 
with the exception of line 188, which Henley prints : 

Her injury, the beadle to her sm, 


1 In Notes and Queries (6th, S, XII p 187) Dr. J. A. H Murray 
gives no less than four instances of the use of this word before 1547. 
From (i) Skelton’s Why come ye nat to Courte, 1520-30* “Such ti 
madde hedleme for to rewle this realme ” {2) Sir T. More, 1533, m 
his Answer to the Poysoned Boke (Works, 1557, fob 1036) ; (3) R. 
Barnes, 1541 (Works, 3:573, p 29.1.), and (4) from Coverdale, 1545, 
Abridgement of Erasmus' Enchiridion, ch. 111., “to be fools, to be 
deceived, to doat, and to be mad bedlames." It would seem from 
these quotations that the oiigin of the word bedlam given above is 
not correct. 


and line 190, m which we have ventured to repeat /or her 
ill order to complete the metre. It must be remembered 
that plagued (line 184) here means "punished.” Compare 
Hichard III. i 3 181: 

And God, not we, hath plagued thy bloody deed 
Henley explains the headle to hei sin “ her injury, or the 
evil she inflicts, he suffers from her, as the beadle to her 
sm, or executioner of the punishment annexed to it” 
(Var. Ed vol xv p. 234) Fleay explains it "the injury 
inflicted by her, being the beadle, the chastiser (m 
Arthur’s sufferings) of her original wrong-doing.” But 
explain it as we may, the passage is quite unworthy of 
Shakespeare, being wilfully obscure and unnecessarily 
involved. It may here be observed that this wrangling 
between Constance and Eleanor reminds us of the well- 
known scene in Hichard III (i 3) whole Queen Margaret 
rates Queen Elizabeth of York so soundly. 

87 . Line 19 G to CRY AIM —The real origin of this pliraso 
seems very doubtful. Schmidt explains it thus "an 
expression borrowed from archery, = to encourage the 
archers by crying out aim, when they were about to 
shoot, and then in a general sense to applaud, to en- 
courage with cheers , ” but is this a satisfactory explana- 
tion? The exclamation "Well aimed 1” or rather " Well 
shot!” might e.xpress encouragement and approval, but 
how could the simple cry of " Ann ”(= Fire') express any 
idea of applause? If Schmidt is right the expression is 
a violently elliptical one Johnson says: “But I rather 
think that the old woid of applause was J’avme, Slave if, 
and that to applaud was to cry J’aime, which the Eng- 
lish, not easily pronouncing Je, sunk into aime, or aim 
Our exclamations of applause are still borrowed, as hravo 
and encore ” (Var Ed. vol xv. p. 235). This is certainly 
a more plausible explanation, though the reason for the 
omission of Je is not very clear, but I very much doubt 
whether the true history of the plirase has yet been dis- 
covered. Compare Merry Wives, lii. 2 44, 45- “to these 
violent proceedings all my neighbours sliall cry aim.” 

Since writing the above note I have come across the 
following in the City Gallant (1599): "we ’ll stand by and 
give aim, and halloo, if you hit the clout” (Dodsley, vol. 
xi. p. 249) Is the expression to give aim the same as to 
cry aim, and does it mean that the competitors at an 
archery match gave the signal to tlie competitor wliora 
they encouraged by crying abn'^ Perhaps they stood be- 
hind the shooter, and gave him the word when he had 
covered the object, much as a bowler gives the block at 
cricket. 

88. Line 209: endamagement— ’ThX's, word occurs only 
in this passage; but it is worth noting that Shakespeare 
uses the verb "to endamage” in two of his earliest plays, 
and only there, viz., in Two Gent, of Verona, iii. 2. 43, 
and in I. Henry VI li. 1. 77. 

89. Line 215: CONFRONTS your city’s cyes.—FA, F. 2, 
read Comfort yours; F, 3, F. 4, Comfort your. The cor- 
rection is Cap ell’s. 

90 Line 233: FonveariM.—Compam Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen, 1 . ix. 13: " Fonvearied with my sportos.” Chaucer 
uses/ormarifi (Romaunt of the Rose, 3330). 
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91. Lines 247, 248 

To pay that duty which you truly owe 

To him that owes it, namely, this young pi nice. 

Note here the verb owe used in two different senses in 
two consecutive lines Compare above in Constance’s 
speech (lines 187, ISS) the double use of injury in the 
passive and. active sense respectively 

92. Line 259- rounduie —Spelt in Ff rounder, but in 
Sonnet xxi 8 it is printed rondure. It is from the French 
rondure, which is used in the same sense of “round," 
“circle ” 

93. Line 268 For him, and in his right, we hold this 
town — Taken almost verhatim from a prose speech in the 
old play “and for him, and m his right, we hold our 
Towne” (Troublesome Raigne, p 244) 


Censured is generally explained as=:“ estimated," “de- 
termined.” But does it not rather mean here “ques- 
tioned?” The sense seems to be, that the two armies 
have shown themselves to be so equally matched that 
the citizens cannot say which is the superior, as the 
speaker says below (line 331) 

Both are alike, and both alike we like 

100 Line 335 : Say, shall the current of our right BUN 
on.*— So F. 2, F 3, F 4- the reading of F. 1 is roam, to 
wdiich Malone adhered, but as Steevens aptly remarks* 
“ The King would rather describe his right as running on 
in a direct than m an irregular course, such as would be 
implied by the word loani" (Yar. Ed vol xv p 242) 
And compare below, v 4 5G, 57 * 

And calmly tint on m obedience 

Even to our ocean, to our great King John. 


94 Line 272: Have we bamm’d up our This 

seems a peculiar use of the verb to rain, which none of 
the critics appear to have noticed. The meaning proba- 
bly is that by the use of rams they had driven wedges 
between the gates to prevent them opening. 

95 Line 293. And make a monster of you —Compare 
Othello, IV. 1 03* “A horned man’s a monster ” 

96 Lines 315, 316. 

Their armours, that march'd hence so silver-bright, 
Either return all gilt with Frenchmen’s blood. 
Compare Macbeth, ii 3 117, 118 

Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin lac’d with \\\% golden blood 

And Chapman’s Homer, Iliad, book xvi p 102* 

The curets from great Hector’s breast, gilded with \\M>go>e 

97 Lines 321-323: 

And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come 
Our lusty English, all with pubpled hands, 

Dyed in the dying slaughter of their foes. 

This refers to one of the customs of the chase in Shake- 
speare’s time, by which those who hunted the deer stained 
their hands in the blood of the animal when killed , just 
as nowadays in fox-hunting, when the fox is killed, any 
novice in the liunting field, who may be in at the death, 
is smeared with the blood of the fox after the brush has 
been cut off I am informed, however, that the custom 
is rapidly dying out Compare Julius Caesar, iii 1. 204- 
20C; 

Here wast thou bay’d, biave heart; 

Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters stand, 

Sign’d m thy spoil, and c> imw7i'd t7t thy Icthe 

There is an obvious pun in line 323 which seems to 
have been rather a favourite one with authors of that 
period. HalUwell quotes Heywood’s Epigrams, 1562; 
Dyers be ever dying but never dead.” 

98. Lines 325-333 —This speech— as well as all the re- 
maining ones of the First Citizen— is given in the Folio 
to Huh i e. Hubert; perhaps, as Collier suggested, be- 
caiisgi the same player who played Hubert doubled the 
part of the First Citizen 

99. Lines 327, 328 : 

whose equality 

By our best eyes cannot be censubed. 


101 Line 354 : MOUSING the flesh of men —Pope proposed 
to read mouthing, but there is no need to alter the text. 
Malone says. “Moiising is, I suppose, mamocking, and 
devouring eagerly, as a cat devours a mouse” (Yar. Ed 
vol XV p 243). He quotes Mids Night’s Dream, v. 1. 
274. “ Well moused lion' ” and Thomas Decker’s Wonder- 
ful Year, 1003. “Whilst Troy was swilling sack and 
sugar, and mousing fat venison, the mad Greekes made 
bonfires of their houses” (Yar Ed vol xv p 243). 

102 Line 357. Cry havoc,” '—Compare Juhus 
Ca3sar, iii 1 273 • 

Cry, " havoc,’’ and let slip the dogs of war 

The cry was a signal that no quarter was to be given. 

103. Line 358. You equal POTENTS,7iery kindled spints! 
—Walker proposed to read equal-potent; but the fact that 
potent has a capital P m F. 1 points to the conclusion 
that it was meant to be a separate word = potentates 
Steevens quotes. “Ane verie excellent and delectabill 
Treatise mtitulit Philotus, &c 1603 • ‘ Ane of the potentes 
of the town'” (Yar Ed vol xv. p 244). 

104. Line 368: A greater poiuer than we —This speech is 
given by Ff to the King of France. Theobald altered we 
to ye; the meaning is rather doubtful whether the 
speaker refers to Providence who has left the issue unde- 
cided by battle, or to their fears (see below line 371). 


105. Line 371; King’d of our fears.— Kings ot 
onrfear;” but as Malone says. “It is manifest that the pas- 
sage in the old copy is corrupt, and that it must have been 
so worded, that their /ears should he styled their kings or 
masters, and not they, kings or masters of their fears; 
because m the next line mention is made of these fears 
being deposed” (Yar. Ed. vol. xv. p 245). We find the 
participle Ung'd used in the same sense in Henry V, li. 


4 26: 


For, iny good liege, she {t.e. England) is so idly 1:171^(1 


106. Line 373 * these SOBOYLES of Angiers.—Scroyle is 
from French Escrouelles, i.o “scabby, scrophulous fel- 
lows.” It was a term of great contempt Ben Jonson 
uses it in Every Man in his Humour, i. 1 “hang them, 
scroyles” (Works, vol. i. p 10), and again in the Poetaster, 
iv. 1: “I cry thee mercy, my good scroyle, was 't thou?” 
(Works, vol ii. p. 471). 
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107 Lines 378-3S0- 

Do like the mutines of Jei usalem, 

Be f) lends awhile, and doth conjointly bend 
You} sharpest deeds of malice on this town. 

T’or mittines=matmeeis, rebels, Malone quotes a passage 
in A Compendious and Most Maivellous History of the 
Lattei Times of the Jewes Common-Weale, &c Written 
in Hebrew, by Joseph Ben Gorion,— translated into Eng- 
lish, by Peter Morwyn, 1575, which may have been read 
by Shakespeaie and have suggested the allusion, which is 
not in the old play The passage is too long to quote in 
its entirety, but it describes how the people of Jerusa- 
lem were divided into three parties, and how when Titus 
was “encamped upon mount Olivet, the captaines of 
the seditious assembled together, and fell at argument, 
every man with another, intending to turne their cruelty 
upon the Romaines, confirming and ratifying the same 
atonement and purpose, by swearing one to another; and 
so became peace amongst them” (Var Ed. vol xv. p. 247) 
The corresponding speech of the Bastard m the old play 
is very bald, and will serve as a specimen to show how 
Shakespeare improved on his original . 

Basi Mi?ht Philip counsell two so mit;htie kings, 

As are the Kings of England and of Fraunce, 

He would aduise your Graces to vnite 
And knit your forces gainst these Citizens, 

Pulling their battered wals about their ears 

The Towne once wonne, then striue about the claim, 

For they are minded to delude you both 

~Troublesome Raigne, p 247, 

108 Line 424: Is niece to England. — E. 1, F. 2 have 
neere; F 3, F 4 near The emendation is Collier’s In 
line 64 above of this same scene we have: 

With her (i e Queen Elinor), her NlECn, the Lady Blanch of Spam 

And again below (line 460) • 

Give with our NIECE a dowry large enough 

And again (line 521), “What say you, my mcceV* In this 
latter passage the spelling of F 1 is neece. The two words 
neece, mere, may easily be mistaken for one another. 
Compare Two Gent of Verona, iv 1 49, where F. 1, F 2 
have neece, which Theobald altered to near, an emenda- 
tion generally adopted, but unnecessarily. (See Two Gent, 
of Verona, note 91.) 

109 Line 434: If not complete, OH 1 say he is not she . — 
Ff. read “complete 0 /,” which is explained, “complete 
thereof," “full of those qualities.” But the emendation 
of Hanmer, which we have adopted, is certainly most 
plausible, and gets nd of a very awkward phrase for 
which there appears to be no necessity. Compare line 441 
below: 

O, two such Sliver currents, when they join, 

110. Line 436: If want it be, but that she is riot Ac.— We 
have adopted the independent conjecture of Mr. Swynfen 
Jervis and Mr. Lettsom, in place of the reading of Ff. not. 

If want It be NOT that she is not he 

seems to make very poor sense, and fails entirely to pro- 
vide the natural antithesis to line 434 above. 

111. Line 438 : Left to he finished by such a she.’~~¥t* 
read “ as she, ” The correction is Theobald’s, 
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112 Lines 455, 456. 

Here 's a STAY 

That shakes the rotten carcass of old Death. 

Many emendations have been proposed m place of the 
word stay; such as flaw (Johnson) ; say (Becket), stoip or 
(Spedding), but no alteration of the text is neces- 
sary. Stay heie means “ some one” or “something that 
stops or stays your progress ” This explanation seems 
more probable than that which would take stay m the 
same sense as that in which it is used below (v 7 GS) 

What surety of the world, what hope, what STAY, 

where it means “support” Schmidt takes it to be the 
imperative of the verb used m a substantive form , but 
as Steevens has pointed out: “ Churchyard, 111 his Siege 
of Leeth, 1675, having occasion to speak of a trumpet that 
sounded to proclaim a truce, says • 

Tins siaye of warre made many men to muse.” 

— V.ar Ed vol xv p 251. 

And a similar use of the woid, in which the actne sense 
IS not lost sight of, is not uncommon. As for the argu- 
ment that an obstacle could not shake “ the rotten car- 
cass of old Death” propriety is not always to be looked 
for in Shakespeare’s similes and tropical expressions, 
especially in his earlier plays 

113 Line 402: He speaks plain cannon,— fu c, and smoke, 
and bounce —This line we have arranged as Capell did, 
not as usually printed : 

He speaks plain cannon fire, &c. 

Compare the well-known line m Hamlet, 111 . 2. 414: 

I will SPEAK DAGGERS to her, but use none, 

114 Lines 464-467: Our eai's are oudgelVd; &c. Compare 
Taming of the Shrew, i 2. 209, note 64. 

115 Lines 477-479: 

Lest zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity, and remorse, 

Cool and congeal again to what it was 
There is no doubt that zeal is compared hero to melted 
ice which freezes again, and not, as Steevens thought, to 
“‘metal in a state of fusion ” Compare 111 . 4 140, 160* 

Tins act, so evilly born, shall COOL the hearts 
Of all his people, ami I’RELZE UP their zeal. 

116 Line 600: Becomes a sun, and makes your son a 
shadouK — S'. 1, F. 2 have sonne, F. 3, F. 4 son Eowo first 
substituted sun It is clear tliat the wretched pun was 
intended. 

117 . Lilies ,601-503 : 

I do %}rotest I never lofd. myself, 

Till now infixed' 1 beheld myself 
Draion in the flattering table of her eye. 

Allusions to the miniatum rofiectiuu of one'a face, as seen 
in the pupil of anotlier’s eye, are very numerous in the 
poets of Shakespeare’s time. Compare with this passage 
the following one from Beaumont’s Salmaeis and Ilor- 
mapliroditus ; 

“How should I love thee, when I do espy 
A f,ir more be<T,uteous nymph hid tu ihy eye^ 

When thou dost love let not that nyinpU be nigh thee, 

Nor, when thou woo’st, let that same nymph be by thee; 

Or quite obscure her from thy lover's face, 
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Or hide her beauty in a darker place " 

By this the nymph perceived he did espy 
None btct himself 7 ejlected in her eye 

— Works, vol 11 p 699 

118 Lines 527-530 — Shakespeaie has— perhaps in order 
to condense the scene somewhat, it being veiy long 111 the 
old play— made an alteration m the details of this scene, 
the effect of which is to set John’s character in a more 
unfavourable light In The Troublesome Raigne John 
offers, in addition to “her dowrie out of Spame,” thirty 
thousand marks, but King Thilip demands the provinces 
as well John hesitates at first, but Queen Eleanor advises 
him to yield, which he does in these words: 

And here m manage I doo giue with her 
From me and my Successors English Kings, 

Volquesson, Poiters, Anjou, Tordin, Main, 

And thirtie thousand markes of stipend coyne 

— Troublesome Raigne, p 250 

119 Line 532 Command thy son and daughter to join 
hands —This was the old ceremony of betiothal, and was 
formerly celebrated lu church accoiding to a proper 
ritual, as it is now in the Gieek Church In the services 
of the Church of Koine and the Church of England the 
ceremonies, formerly observed at the betrothal, are ab- 
sorbed into the marriage service; for instance, the hold- 
ing of the right hand of each other m turn by the bride 

and bridegroom while repeating the words: “I take 

thee to my wedded wife,” or “husband,” &c In the 

Koman Church the bridegroom gives the bride gold and 
silver, a custom which existed m the ceremony of be- 
trothal among the Pranks before their conversion to 
Christianity 

120 Lines 551-553 —In the old play the coirespondmg 
passage stands thus 

Arthur, although tliou troublest Englaiids peace 
Yet here I giue thee Brittame for thine owne, 

Together with tlie Earledome of Richmont, 

And this rich Citie of Angiers withall 

— Troublesome Raigne, p 250. 

121 Line 563 : Bath willingly DEPARTED loith a part — 
See Love’s Labour ’s Lost, note 43 

122 Line 56G. loiinded %n the tjar.— Compare Winter’s 
Tale, 1 2 217, 218 : 

whispering, rouiidinp" 

“ Sicilia IS a so-forth." 

And in Middleton’s A Mad World my Masters, hi 3: 
“Then IS your grandsire rounded i' th' ear'' (Works, vol 
ii. p 381) 

123 Line 584: Bath drawn him from his own deter- 
min’d AID.— Mason has the following note. “The w’ord 
eye m the line preceding, and the word own, which can 
ill agree with aid, induces me to think that we ought to 
read—' his own determined atm’ instead of aid His own 
aid is little better than nonsense” (Var Ed. vol xv p. 
259). But as Rolfe suggests, his own determined aid may 
mean “the aid he had determined to give.” Collier 
adopted Mason’s suggestion into the MS. corrections. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 


on Ins breast, and, he might have added, the lamentable 
rheum in Ins eyes mentioned Just above. Warburton, 
quite unnecessarily, substituted sighs for signs Compare 
Venus and Adonis (lines 929, 930) 

So she at these sad sip-ns draws up her breath, 

And sighing it again, evclaiins 011 Death 


125 Line 42. I do beseech you, madam, be content.— 1 
do not think that, on the stiength of this line one can, as 
Clarke does (vol ii p 20, note 7), build any theory that 
Arthur was lacking in affection towaids his mother The 
boy was natm-ally alarmed at her vehemence, gently, and 
lespectfully, he seeks to calm her agitation Biamatic 
exigencies forbid any long speech on his part. For a 
similar use of the word content compaie Kichard II v 
2 80-82: 

Voi'k. Peace, foolish wmman 
Dnch I will not peace SuC 
Auj?t Good mother, be co/itent 

126 Lines 43-47 —Compare Massinger’s Unnatural Com- 
bat, iv. 1. 

If thou hadst been born 
Deform'd and crooked in the features of 
Thy body, as the manners of thy mind , 

Moor lipp’d, flat-nosed, dim-eyed, and beetle-brow’d, 

With a dwarfs stature to a giant's waist, 

I had been blest 

-—Works, p 54. 


127 Line 46 • p) odigious —Compare Kichard III 1 2. 

21 , 22 . 

If ever he have child, abortive be it, 

P) odijfioui, and untimely brought to light 

Also m Middleton and Dekkei’s Honest Whore, 1 . 1: 

Twice hath he thus at cross-turns tlirown on us 
P) odig’ions looks 

— Works, vol 111 p 5 


128 Lines 68-70’ 

I will instruct my son otos to be proud; 

For grief IS proud and makes his owner stoop 

To me, and to the state of my great grief, &c 
The meaning of this passage is tolerably plain, in spite of 
the various efforts that have been made to amend it. 
Hanmer would substitute stout for stoop; but no altera- 
tion is required. Constance says she will instruct her 
sorrows to be proud; and adds that grief or sorrow is 
proud, and makes his owner, ^ e, the person who owns the 
grief or sorrow, stoop beneath its weight. Before that 
grief, sitting m state as it were, she would make kings 
assemble, and before her and her sorrow they should bow 
down. The metaphor and the various ideas expressed are 
alike rather confused, but this is not unnatural, con- 
sidering the agitation of the speaker, and is quite in 
keeping with the style of Shakespeare’s earlier plays. 


n9 Line 73: here 1 and SORROW sit.—M. read sorrows. 
The emendation is Pope’s Probably the s of sorrows was 
caught from the next word sit. Certainly the plural 
number seems out of place, and spoils the force of the 
line. 


124 Line 24: Be these SAD SIGNS confirmers of thy 
words?-— By these sad signs Constance means, as Malone 
points out, the shaking of his head, the laying his hand 


130. Lines 77, 78: 

To solemnize this day the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchemist 
G9 
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Compare Sonnet xxxiii. 1-4 

Full many a tons 7norni7tii have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops wiLli sovereiy^n eye, 

Kissing witli golden face the meadows green. 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alcheiiiy 

It IS always interesting to maik any similarity of expres- 
sion between the sonnets and the earlier plays, in view 
of the theory that the sonnets were written by Shake- 
speare when young, this is, certainly, a remarkable one 

131 Lines 87, 8S: 

'Nay, rather turn this day out of the iveelc, 

This day of shame, oppression, perjury 
The allusion in line 87 is, perhaps, as Upton pointed out, 
to Job 111 3. “Let tile day perish wherein I was born,” 
and again (verse 6) “let it not be joined unto the days of 
the year, let it not come into tlie nnmher of the months.” 
There is a resemblance to this speech of Constance in one 
of Hippolito’s, m the first part of The Honest Whore (by 
Dekker and Middleton), i 1. 

Curs'd be that day for ever that robb’d lier 
Of breath and me of bliss ' henceforth let it stand 
Within the wizard's book, the calendar, 

Mark’d with a maiginal finger, to be chosen 
By thieves, by villains, and black nuirdereis, 

As the best day for them to labour in 

— Middleton’s Works, vol lu p 9 

132. Line 91 • Lest that their hopes FRODiaioUSLY he 
cross’d; i e. be disappointed by the production of a mon- 
ster, a prodigy. Compare note 127 above 

133 Line 99. Tou> have beguil’d me loith a coxJNTEli- 
EEIT. — Though counterfeit in Shakespeare generally 
means a picture, here it undoubtedly means a false coin, 
for in the next line Constance speaks of it as being touch’d 
and tried, though the word maybe intended to bear hero 
the double meaning, 

134. Lines 102, 103* 

Tou came in arms to spill mine enemies’ blood. 

But noio IN ARMS you strengthen it with yours 
Johnson was probably right m pointing out that a pun is 
intended here; as, in the second line, in arms means "m 
friendly embraces.” 

135 Line 105: Is cold in amity and PAINTED peace — 
Collier’s MS substituted faint m fur jxwited; but Con- 
stance means to imply that the friendship and peace be- 
tween her former allies and her enemies was unreal. 

136. Line 110: ere SUN WET.— Ff. “ere sunset.” I had 
altered sunset to sun set before I saw that Mr. Fleay had 
made the same suggestion Shakespeare accentuates 
sunset on the first syllabic in Sonnet Ixxiii. 0. 

As after sun.set fadeth in the west 
And again in Romeo and Juliet, iii. 5. 127, 128, 

When the stoi sets, the air cloth drizzle dew ; 

But for the swiset of my brother’s son, Sic, 

There we have sun sets and the noun sunset coming close 
together, the accent being in the first case on sets, and 
m the second on sun The only passage m which sunset 
is accentuated on the last syllable is in III. Henry VI. ii. 
% 116: 

But ere sux set I’ll make thee curse the deed. 
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Thi.'i, passage is, however, not generally attributed to 
Shakespeare, and 111 the old play (The True Tragedie of 
Richard Duke of Yorkc) the line is printed : 

And ere sujipie set He make thee curse the deed. 

(See Hazlitt’s Shak Lib pt. 2, vol ii p 42 ) 

137. Line 129* And hang a gale’s -SKIN un those re- 
creant Though there is no doubt a groat contrast 

between a lion and a calf, and the skin of the latter may 
he held to typify cowai dice just as that of the former 
would typify courage, yet it maybe doubted whether the 
allusion IS not, primarily, to the “calf’s-sJcin coat” worn 
by the fools m old time In Wily Beguiled (IGOG) wo 
have in the Prologue. 

His cat/'-s/i.iPi jests from hence are clean exil’d 

— Doilsloy, vol i.x. p 223 

And again Robin Groodfcllow says in the play itself : “I’ll 
rather put on my fiashing rod nose and my flaming face, 
and come wrapped 111 a calf's skin, and cry Bo bo " (l)ods- 
ley, vol IX p. 25G) From these, and several other pas- 
sages, m which the e.xprcssion calfskin or calf's skin 
occurs, it is evident that it wus the distinctive dress of 
the fool, or one of the “clowns,” as tlie comic characters 
are frequently described 111 old jilays. The latter would 
frequently play mischievous tricks m different disguises, 
and were generally cowards as well as fools. 

138 Lines 142-144: 

and, force j^erforce, 

Keep Stephen Langtoii, chosen archbishop 

Of Canterbury , from that holy see’^ 

The dispute between King John and the pope, on the 
subject of the election of Stephen Ijangton, may ho thus 
briefly summarized. A contest had for a long tune been 
going on between the king and the bishops, on the one 
side, and the monks of Christ Church, on the other, who 
both claimed the right to elect the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. On the death of Archbishoi) Hubert in July, 
1205, the monks assembled secietly by night, and elected 
their sub-prior Reginald to bo archbishop Ho left at 
once for Rome to procure the confirmation of lus elec- 
tion by the pope. On his way ho assumed the title of 
Archbishop Hieet A deputation was promptly sent by 
the bishops of ibo province of Canterbury to protest 
against his election, and the king, meanwhile, had al- 
ready determined to confer the jirimacy on his favourite 
John de Grey, Bishoi) of Korwich. Tlie hi.shops signed 
nil Instrument withdrawing their claims to any share in 
the election of the archliishop. The king went to Can- 
terbury and ordered the monks to pioceed at once to the 
election. Tlioy elected the Bishop of NorwiiTi; and a de- 
putation of six monks, with authority to act in the name 
of the whole body, was sent to Home, 'J'lie pope, Jiino- 
eent III., pronounced liuth eleetions mill and void, and 
reemnmendod Stephen Langtoii, an Bnghshnuin, rector 
of the University of Fari.s, who was then in Home, to the 
monks, who duly eli'ctod him. The pope wrote to ask 
the king’s as.sent, hut received no answer; and Laiigton 
was consecrated Archbishop of (iuntcrbnry at Viterbo, in 
June, 1207, John was furious; ho drove the monks out 
of their convent by violence, and vowetl that Langton 
should never set foot m Kngland us primate. The pope 
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had now recourse to the very strong measure of an inter- 
dict The dispute raged till 15th May, 1213, when John 
made his submission to the pope, and accepted Stephen 
Langton as archbishop. 

139 Lines 147, 148. 

What EARTHLY name to interrogatories 
Can TASK the ftee BREATH of a saci ed king'^ 

Ff read earthie. Earthly is Pope’s emendation P. 1, 
F 2 have tast instead of task, which is Theobald’s inge- 
nious correction Compare Henry V i 2 5,6 
some tinners of weight 

That tasJc our thoughts, concerning us and France 

Breath is used = “speech” not unfrequently in Shake- 
speare Compare Merchant of Venice, ii. 9 90- 

besides commends and courteous breat/i 

The meaning of these two lines is. “ What caithly name 
appended to interrogate) les cfiii force a king, whose office 
IS sacred, and whose speech is free, to answer them’” In 
the old play the speech runs thus* “And nhat hast thou 
or the Pope thy maister to doo to demaund of me, how I 
employ mine own’ Know Sir Priest, as 1 honour the 
Church and holy Churchmen, so I scorne to be subiect to 
the greatest Prelate in the world Tell thy IMaister so 
from me, and say, John of England said it, that neuer an 
Italian Priest of them all, shal either haue tythe, tole, or 
polling penie out of England, but as I am King, so will I 
raigne next vnder God, supieame head both ouer spiritual 
and temrall and hee that contradicts me in this, He make 
him hoppe headlesse ” (Troublesome Raigne, pp 254, 255) 
I’hat gentle- minded and immaculate reformer, Henry 
VIII , might certainly have spoken that speech 

140. Lines 174-179 

A )id llessed shall he he that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretic, 

And meritorious shall that hand he call'd, 
Candmzed, and worshipy'd as a saint, 

That takes away hy a)iy seciet course 
Thy hateful life. 

In the old play the sentence of excommunication is given 
thus: “Then I I’andulph of Padoa, legate from the 
Apustulike sea, doo in the name of Saint Peter and his 
successor our holy Father Pope Innocent, pronounce thee 
accursed, discharging every one of thy subjectes of all 
dutie and fealtie that they do owe to thee, and pardon 
and forgivenesse of sinne to those or them whatever 
which shall caiwie armes against thee or murder thee. 
Tins I pronounce, and charge all good men to abhori’e 
thee as an excommunicate person” (Troublesome Raigne, 
p. 255). Probably, there is an allusion to the Bull of 
Pius V., 1569, which was signed by the pope on 25tli 
February, 1570; on 8th August, in the same year, Felton 
was executed for the publication of it 'Johnson thought 
that these lines might refer to the Gunpowder Plot, in 
which case they must have been added long after tlie 
first production of tlie play 

141. Line 209: In likeness of anew untrimmed hride — 
Dyce proposed new uim'RIMMep in the sense of “newly- 
dressed-up,” quoting Romeo and Juliet, iv. 4. 24: 

Go waken Juliet, go and iritn her up 


There is no doubt that to trim meant “to diess more or 
less finely” and not simply “to clothe,” so that those 
commentators who maintain that the meaning of um 
trimmed is undrest have gone, probably, a little too far. 
At the most it would mean only m deshabille, but the 
epithet here might refer to the fact that Blanch was not 
fully dressed as a bride should be I cannot see any 
reason for Grant White’s statement that here is an allu- 
sion to the temptation of St Anthony For the use of 
trimmed= “ smartly dressed,” compare Two Gent of Ver- 
ona, IV 4 166 

-And I was triniin'd in Madam Julia’s gown, 
and in III. Henry VI n. 1 24* 

like a younker prancing to his love 

That Blanch could not have been trimm’d, in this sense, 
IS evident from the haste witli which the mariiage was 
celebrated See above, n 1 569, 560 

Go we, as well as kasit will suffer us, 

To this unlook' df O') , nnprejfaied pomp 

But another meaning has been assigned to unti mimed 
with much plausibility, namely, that it refers to the cus- 
tom of brides going with their hair dishevelled Fleay, 
who is of this opinion, quotes Tancred and Gismunda, 
V 2 

So let thy tresses, flaring in the wind, 

Unirintmed liang about thy bared neck, 

— Dodsley, vol vi: p S6 

142 Lines 211-216 — This speech of Constance is very 
characteristic of Shakespeare’s earlier style, in its elab- 
orate antithesis and play upon words it rivals some of 
the most affected speeches in Richard II Compare 
Gaunt’s speeches in act n scene 1 of that play. 

143 Line 235. To CLAP th\^ royal bargain UP of peace.'— 
To clap up- ‘‘to clap hands,” as used in Hemy V. v. 2 
133. “and so clap hands and a bargain ” The reference 
is undoubtedly to the formal pledging hy lovers of their 
troth before marriage, one paity putting his or her hand 
in that of the other. Compare Taming of the Shrew, ii. 
1. 327: 

"Was ever match clapp'd up so suddenly? 

144 Line 242: Play PAST AND LOOSE ivith faith. -This 
very common expression had its origin, apparently, from 
a cheating game played by gypsies and other vagrants, of 
which the following description is found in Hares: “It is 
said to he still used by low sharpers, and is called pinck' 
mg at the belt or girdle. It is thus described* ‘ A leathern 
belt is made up into a number of intricate folds, and 
placed edgewise upon a table One of the folds is made 
to resemble the middle of the girdle, so that whoever 
should thrust a skewer into it would think he held it fast 
to the table; whereas, when he has so done, the person 
with whom ho plays may take hold of both ends and 
draw it away. Sir J. Hawkins.' The drift of it was, to 
encourage wagers whether it was fast or loose, which the 
juggler could make it at his option.” Compare Antony 
and Cleopatra, iv. 12. 28, 29: 

Like a right S:^psy, hath, at fast and loose. 

Beguil’d me to the very heart of loss 
From the following passage (quoted by Hares) it would 
seem that the game was sometimes played with other 
stock in trade than a girdle: 
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He like a gypsy oftentimes would go, 

All kinds of gibberish he hath learti’d to know, 

And with a stick, a short string, and a noose, 

Would show the people tricks dXjast ajid loose 

— Drayton’s Mooncalf, p 500. 

145 Line 251* Some gentle order; then we shall he hlest. 
— Ff. read “ and then we shall be blest.” Pope omitted 
then We have adopted Lettsom’s suggestion that and 
“seems to have intruded from the line below,” and have 
omitted tliat word instead of then 

146 Line 259. A chafed lion hg the mo) tal paw -Ff 
have cased, which Dyce says could only mean “a lion 
stripped of his skin, flayed,” and he quotes All’s Well, 
111 6. 110, 111. “We’ll make you some sport with the fox 
ere we case him” (See Naies, sub voce) Caged, chased, 
are amongst the various suggestions, while Steevens, re- 
taining the reading of Ff , says “ ‘ a cased lion ’ is ‘a lion 
irritated by confinement.’ So, in King Henry VI pt 111 . 
act i. sc 3, lines 12, 13 

So looks the peni-itp lion o’er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws ” 

Malone adds “ Again, in Kowley’s Wlien you See Me you 
Know Me, 1021. 

The Lyon ui his ftre^l is not so steine 
As royal Henry in his wrathful spleenc. 

Our autlior was probably thinking on the lions, which 111 
Ins time, as at present, were kept lu tlie Tower in dens so 
small as fully to justify the epithet he has used” (Var 
Ed vol XV p. 2S0) This IS plausihle enough; but no in- 
stance has been adduced of a similar use of case in this 
peculiar sense Schmidt also prefers the reading of Ff , 
and e.xplams cased as = “a lion lud in Ins cave." l)yce 
in a note (59) on this passage says. “The right reading is 
niidoiihtedly ‘a chafed lion,’ tfcc In the following pas- 
sage of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster, where the 4to 
of 1620 has ‘ Chaf'd,' the other cds. have ‘Ohast,’ and (let 
it be particularly observed) ‘ Cast : ’ 

And what there is of vengeance m a hon 

CJtaf'd among dogs or rolib’d of his dear young, &c. 

— -Act V. sc. 3. 

Moreover, in our author’s Henry VIII,, we find: 

so looks the chafed hoii 

Upon tlie daring luuitsniau that has gall'd him, See 

— .111, a. ao6, ao7.” 

We have adopted chafed as being, on the whole, the most 
probable reading 

147 . Lines 270-273: 

For that which than hast sworn to do amiss 
Is not amiss tvhen it is truly done, 

And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 

The truthis then most done, not doing it. 

The whole of this speech of Pandulph's, to which there is 
no parallel in the old play, is full of affected obscurities 
which are absolutely exasperating. Rhakespearo was 
under the influence of this hyper-antithetieal style, which 
aimed at brevity and point, but only accomplished ob- 
scurity and tedionsness. It may be that this speech is 


1 In the copy of this play in my possession the word K very indis- 
tinct, and seems intended for more than cape (Hdn. 1635,', 
sig. i. 3 ). 
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intended to be a serious parody of so-called Jesuitical 
casuistry In line 271 seveial commentators have pro- 
posed to substitute some other word for not; but no 
change of the text is necessary. As Malone justly ob- 
serves, if we place the second part of the sentence first, 
tlie meaning of the passage will he perfectly clear It 
may be thus parapluased: ‘'Truth (that is lehgious 
fidelity to one’s oath) is best done by not doing that which 
is evil, even when you have sworn to do so, and there- 
fore, what wrong you have swoiii to do is not wrong if 
truly done, i e not done at all (in accordance with truth 
as I have explained it) ” Joliiisoii says. “Truth, through 
the whole speech, means rectitude of conduct” (Var Ed 
vol XV p 282) It may be so, and for such a use of the 
word, compare the Gospel of St John, ni. 21. “But he 
that docth tmth cometh to the light, that his deeds may 
be made manifest, that they are wrought in God ” 

148 Lines 279-284 

It is religion that doth maJee voics Icept, 

But thou hast siooi n against ‘lelighm 
By that thou swear’st against the thing thou sivear’st by 
And malc'st an 00 th the surety for thy truth 
Against an oath' the truth thou art unsiDc 
To swear, sweats only not to be forsworn 

In F. 1 the passage is printed thus. 

It IS idigioii tlinl doth nuike vowos keiit, 

But thou hast swornc against religion . 

By what thou swear’st against the thing thou swear’st, 

And ni.ik’st aii oath the surctic for ihy truth, 

Against an oath the truth, thou ait vnsure 
To swc.ire, swearts onely not to he forsworne 

And so F 2; hut F. 3, F 4 punctuate line 282 thus: 

And niak’st .ui oath the surety for tliy truth . 

The passage is veiy difllcult to uiulerstand We have 
adopted Hanmer’s alteration of what to that in line 281, 
and have ventured to insert by after swear'st, which 
makes the sense clearer ITie by may easily have been 
omitted, the transcriber only seeing the By at the begin- 
rung of the lino The objection to such an emendation is 
the extreme rarity of double endings in the verse of tins 
scene The meaning of the passage (lines 281-284), as we 
print it, maybe thus paraphrased: “By that (i e, by swear- 
ing against religion) you swear against that by which you 
swear, and make yonr second oath the guarantee of your 
truth m not keeping your first one. The truth (i,e, the 
loyalty to the Church) to which you arc unsure (i,e. hesi- 
tating) to swear, takes an oath only with the object of 
not breaking it,” and he adds (line 28(5): “ Bat you take 
an oath only with tlio object of breaking it; "that is, by 
taking an oath of fidelity to dohn. who was the deelared 
enemy of the Church to whieh he had already sworn alle- 
giance, Vliilip was deliberately forswearing himself Homo 
editors have altered swears in line 284 to swear (impera- 
tive); but the change is not necessary, iSbilone thought 
that two half lines had been lost. All attempts, how- 
ever, to render this passage clear must be only partially 
successful, the obscurity being intentional. 

149, IJne 289: rebellion TO f/it/sc?/. —Compare Much 
Ado, ii. 1. 243: “The Lady Beatric(3 hath a (piarrel to 
you ” 
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150. Line 294 If thou VOUCHSAFE them — Compare 
Julius Cmsar, ii 1 313 

Voiichsa/e good morrow from a feeble tongue 

151 Line 303 loud churlish cZnms.— Compare Venus 
and Adonis, line 107 

Scorning his churlish dj um and ensign red 

152 Line 320 England, III FALL FiiOM thee —Compare 
III Henry VI iii 3 209. 

He’s very likely now to fail fioui him 

153 Line 330. They whirl asunder and dmnemher me 
—The allusion is probably, not to the Homan punishment, 
inflicted by Tulliis Hostilms on Mettms Fuffetius for 
withdrawing the Alban troops from the field of battle m 
the war with the Veientines (see Virgil, ^Eneid, vm 642), — 
namely, being torn to pieces by two chaiiots,— but to those 
punishments inflicted, in Shakespeare’s own time, on some 
murderers who were torn to pieces by wild horses; nota- 
bly, according to Malone, on Balthazar de Gerrard, who as- 
sassinated William Prince of Orange in 1584 , and on John 
Chastel for attempting to assassinate Henry IV of France 
in 1594. (See Var. Ed. vol. xiv. p 127 ) 

154 Line 337* Lady, with me; with me thy fo) tune 
Ues —This is the punctuation usually adopted* Ff have 
^vith me, with me Capell altered lies to lives because of 
Blanch’s answer in the next line : 

There where my fortune lives, tliere niy life dies 

But surely the antithesis between lives and dies is made 
by Blanch independently of Lewis’s speech. 

ACT III Scene 2. 

155 Line 2* Some airy devil hovers in the sky —Theo- 
bald altered airy to fiery “by Mr Waiburton’s sugges- 
tion " The alteiation was not only unnecessary, but 
quite out of place. Burton in his Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, pt 1, sec 2, menib. 1. subsec 2, in describing the 
dilferent sort of devils, tells us: “ Aerial spirits or Devils 
are such as keep quarter most part in the air, cause many 
tempests, thunder, and lightnings, tear Oaks, fire Steeples, 
Houses, strike men and beasts, make it ram stones, as in 
Livies time, Wooll, Frogs,” &c. (p 28, edn. 1676.) 

156. Line 5 Biibert, keep Tiiou this hoy Philip, make 
up.—YL have. Hubert, keep this hoy, the defective syl- 
lable making a very halting verse l^opo inserted there 
before lluhent The reading in the text is Tyrwhitt’s, 
adopted by Dyce. Though John had knighted the Bas- 
tard by the name of “ Sir Richard,'’ he here calls him by 
Ins former Christian name Philip. In the old i>lay John 
does so constantly 

ACT HI. Scene 3. 

157. Lines 1, 2: 

So shall it be; your grace shall stay behind 
So styamgly guarded. 

Lettsom says the second so should be more. But if we 
refer to line 70 below of this scene we find that Queen 
Eleanor had asked for some specified number of forces: 

I’ll bend those fowers o'er to your majesty. 


So, therefore, although it looks very much like an acci- 
dental repetition by mistake of the word in the line above, 
maybe the right reading, the meaning being, ‘‘so strongly 
guarded as you have asked to be ” In the old play Queen 
Eleanor is left. 

As Regent of our Promnees in Fraimce 

—Troublesome Raigne, p 259 

158 Lines 7-9, 

see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots; set at liberty 
Imprison’d angels 

Ff read* 

imprisoned angells 
Set at libertie; 

making two very unrhythmical lines The transposition 
of the two sentences, which makes the metre perfect, was 
suggested by Walker. Shakespeare has veiy much toned 
down all that part of the old play which relates to the 
plundeimg of the monasteiies by John, and contains 
coal se and vulgar abuse of the monks and nuns 

159 Lines 9, 10: 

the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry NOW he fed upon. 

For now Warburton substituted war, and Hanmer maw. 
Steevens suggests that “ the hungry now” is “the hungiy 
instant,” and quotes from Measure for Measure, 11 . 2 186, 
187. 

till this very 7to'!u, 

When men were fond, I smil’d and wonder’d how 
But, unfortunately, that is only the conjectural reading 
of Pope. Ff have “ever till now ” Malone sug- 
gested . 

Must by the hungry soldiei's now be fed on 

It is most probable that Shakespeare uses the hungiy m 
the same way as it is used m the Magnificat “ He hath 
filled the hungi y with good things ” (St Luke 1 . 53), that 
is, m a geneial and collective sense 

160 Line 12 Bell, hook, and candle.— Hv. Grey quotes a . 
long description of the old ceremony of excommunica- 
tion as “given by Henry Care,” according to winch three 
candles were severally extinguished at different points of 
the curse; but he only mentions “ two wax tapers ” at the 
beginning of his account (Grey’s Notes on Shakespeare, 
vol 1 pp 285, 286). Compare Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus 
(Qto , ICIC) . 

Bell hook and caudle,— candls book and bell, — 

Forward and backward, to curse Faustus to hell 

—Works, p. 121. 

161 Line 17: 

Eli Farewell, my gentle cousin. 

K. John. Coz, farewell 

Ff. omit my; added by Pope My is necessary to com- 
plete the metre; the two speeches are evidently intended 
to form only one line. 

162. Line 26* But 1 will fit it with some better TIME.— 
Ff, have tune, the emendation is Pope’s. So in Macbeth, 
iv. 3. 235: “This time goes manly,” instead of “This tune 
goes manly." 

163 Line 39: Sound ON into the drowsy ’RACE of night— 
Theobald altered on into one, which Dyce adopts, together 
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withea? for race, the latter conjecture being also adopted 
by Staunton, and, independently, by Walker It is neither 
a grateful nor a safe task to difter from a commentator at 
once so temperate and learned as Mr Dyce, but it cer- 
tainly seems to me that, in this case at least, he has 
rashly adopted alterations which not only are not re- 
quired by the te\t, but which absolutely enfeeble and 
coirupt a beautiful passage Let us look at the context 
The king declares he has something to say to Hubert, but 
he could not say it in broad dayliglit with the sun shining 
brightly. 

if the nudnicfhtbell 

Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 

Sound on into the drowsy race of niglit, 

If tins same were a churchyard wliere we stand, 

And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs 

That IS to say, the king is trying to picture the most 
solemn and gloomy surroundings for his intended revela- 
tion to Hubert Now the question is, which best ex- 
presses this— -the undoubted meaning of the passage; the 
midnight hell, sounding with its deep resonant voice the 
hour of midnight, the echoes of which voice float as it 
were into the drowsy stream of the night, and linger for 
some time on the ear of the listeners; or the same bell 
sounding one onl}''— a short sound— which has no time to 
impress the senses, and which heralds the approach of 
morning, and the termination of that hour of darkness 
and silence usually known as midnight, namely, from 
12 to 1 o’clock? It is beside the question to show that, 
because one was often printed on, and even pronounced 
so, theiefore it is, necessarily, so misprinted in this case. 
Nor does it follow because eare, as F. 1 prints car, might 
easily be mistaken for race, that it was so nnstakeii licie. 
If the sense absolutely required ear, we should not hesi- 
tate to adopt it, but is not the sense weakened by such a 
change? On the other hand, it must be granted that no 
exactly similar use of race can be found in Shakespeare 
In Sonnet li. 10, 11 wo have : 

Therefore desire, of perfect’s! love being made, 

Shall neigh— no dull flesh— m his fiery pace. 

But that IS the only passage I can find, in which race is 
used at all in the sense of course, and that is not very 
satisfactory, as one wants the same use of the word as in 
'‘mill-race,” where it signifies “a swift stream;” and 
here, being qualified by the epithet drowsy, the very 
paradoxical use of the word w'ould of itself bo forcible. 
But it may be that race here means “disposition,” “na- 
ture,” as iu Tempest, i. 2. 35S-3C0; 

But thy vile >w<*, 

Though thou didst learn, had that in’t which good natures 
Could not abide to be with. 

And m Measure for Measui’e, ii. 4. 100: 

And now I give iiiy sensual uncr the rein. 

Or by “drowsy race of night” Shakespeare might have 
meant the sleeping people and animals. The first mean- 
ing of the word given above, viz. “ course " (as of a stream) 
is decidedly the one to be preferred ; in which case, we 
need not take into to mean imto as most of the commen- 
tators do; nor, indeed, if car be adopted, would any other 
than the ordinary sense of the preposition be required. 

161 Line 60: Good BuhC7% Hubert, ZIa?)cr£.— Note here 
the triple repetition of the name Uuhert To repeat a 
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word or phrase three times has been alleged to be one of 
the signs of insanity, apropos of Hamlet’s tin ice-repeated 
“except my life” (ii. 2. 221); but it would rather seem to 
be intended to indicate the brooding over some grief or 
anxiety Sometimes Shakespeaie uses the triple repeti- 
tion in order to intensify the pathetic expression of some 
passage, as in xVntoiiy and Cleopatra, iv 15 11, 12. 

O Antony, 

Antony, Antony I 

Heie, certainly, John is seeking to impi ess Hubert with the 
deep trouble of his mind which is caused by the existence 
of Aithur, and wishes to be as pathetic as possible. It 
may be here observed that this fine scene between John 
and Hubert, one of the most diamatic bits in thus tragedy, 
has no parallel whatever in the old play 

165 Line 72 Uuhert shall he your man, attend on you. 
—So F 1, F 2, bub F 3, F 4 have to attend, which Tope 
altered V attend for the sake of the metre. But does not the 
elliptical construction better express the agitattul .state of 
John’s mind? 

ACT HI. ScKNE 4. 

166 Line 2. A udiole AUMATO of CONVICTED sail -The 
word armado, winch is Shakespeare’s form of the Spanish 
word armada, occurs only once again, in the Comedy of 
Fa-rors, m 2 140 See note 88 of that play Various 
emendations have been proposed in place of convicted; 
but there is no necessity for any change. The word meant 
“conquered” in Shakespeare’s time, a meaning strictly in 
keeping with its derivation Cumpare the use of to con- 
vince -to overcome, in more than one passage, eg. m 
Cymbeline, i 4 104: ‘'to convince the honour of my mis- 
tress.” 

167. Line 12: Such, temperate order in so fierce a CAUSE. 
— Ilaiimcr, adopting a suggestion of Theobald, substi- 
tuted course for cause Among other editors, Dyce and 
Staunton adopt the same reading, the latter explaining 
course as here = “the carnere of a horse, or a charge, in a 
passage of arms ” But no change of the text seems ne- 
cessary. Cause, from meaning “the ground of an action,” 
came to mean the “action,” or “course of action” itself. 

168 Lines 18. 19: 

Holding W eternal spent, against her will, 

In the Vile prisoii of afflicted breath 
For breath Farmer suggested earth; but, by the vile prison 
of afflicted breath, Shakespeare means the hodg which is 
the prison of the breath of life. Ho lluliort below (iv 3. 
130-137): 

If I 111 a< t, consent, or sin of tlionjjht, 

Be guilty of the stealing that sweet OcMf/t 
Which was eiulioiintlcd in this beauteous tliy 

169. Line 21: Lo, now! now see the issue of yuur peace, 
—Is not this Booond mwn mistake of the transcriber's for 
you? 

170 Lines 22-25: 

K. Phi. Uatience, good lady! comfort, gentle Constance! 

Const. JVo, I defy all counsel, all redress, 

Bat that which ends all counsel, true redress, 
Death, death. 



ACl^ 111. Scene 4, 


Notes to king john. 


ACT in Scene 4 


Compare Antony and Cleopatra, iv 15 2-4 
C/ta?’ Be comforted, dear madam 
Cieo No, I will not 

All fatrantje and terrible events are welcome, 

But comforts we despise 

171. Line 35. And hnss thee as thy imfe —Strange as it 
may seem, Pope altered huss to lass He forgot the well- 
known passage in the Fairy Queen, where Malbecco finds 
Ins wife amongst the satyrs, bk iii 3, c 10, st 40 
Blit every Satyie first did give a bnsse 
To Hellenore, so blisses did abound 

Compare Troilus and Ciessida, iv. 5 220. 

Yond towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds 

172 Line 42 a MODEiiN invocation — Johnson says- “It 
IS hard to say what Shakespeare means by modern- it 
is not opposed to ancient” But fiom this passage, and 
the well-known line in As You Like It, ii 7 15C. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances, 

and Macbeth, iv 3 1G9, 170. 

where \iolent sorrow seems 
j-1 modern ecstasy 

as well as from others, in which Shakespeaie uses it in a 
similar sense, it evidently means “ trite,” “ commonplace,” 
“conventional ” 

173 Line 44 Thou art NOT holy to belie me so —F 1, 
F 2, F 3 omit oiot, which was added m F 4. Some editors 
read unholy 

174, Lines 48, 49 

1 am not mad I ivould to heaven I were ' 

For then, 't is like I should forget myself. 

With this speech of Constance, compare Hamlet’s defence 
of his sanity, in 4 141-144’ 

It IS not madness 

That I have utter'd bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word , which madness 
Would gambol from 

175, Line C4. ten thousand wiry friends.— F f read 
fiends, which is nonsense, the obvious emendation is 
Howe’s. 

176 Line 68. To England, if you zoill.—UnvQly it is not 
necessary to give these few woids of Constance — evidently 
uttered when her distracted mind is not paying any atten- 
tion to what Philip had just been saying— such a far- 
fetched meaning as some conmicntaturs have assigned to 
them She does not mean: “Tell all that to England 
{i.e, to John);” nor does she mean, as Malone suggests, 
“Take my son to England if you will;” still less is she 
addressing her hair, as Staunton conjectures; but she is 
most probably answering what King Philip said to her 
when she first entered (see above line 20); 

I prUheo, l.idy, go away with me 

She has not yet given any reply to that request; and, as 
she sits brooding over her grief, she remembers he had 
asked her to go away with him and answers mechanically; 
“ To England— if you will ” Clai-ke takes the same view. 

177. Lino 80: To him that did hut yesterday SUSBIRE — 
Susidre is only used by Shakespeare in one other passage, 
IT. Henry TV. iv. 6 33, 34: 

Did he Auspire, that light and weightless down 
Fcrfurcc mubt move. 


178 Line 91 * He talks to me that never had a son — 
Compaie in Macbeth (iv 3 216) the touching exclamation 
of Macduff . 

He has no children 

179 Line 93. Grief fills the room up of my absent child 
— IVIalone quotes a line from Lucan where exacts the 
same idea occurs (Var Ed vol v. p 302) : 

Perfruitur lachrymis, et amat p! o conjure Ittciutn 

— Pharsaha, hb ix 

He also quotes from Maynard, a Fiench poet, a passage 
which resembles this even more closely 

Mon deuil me plait, et me doit toiijours plaire, 

11 7 >ie tiefit lieu de celle que je plains 

180. Lines 107-111 —Johnson points out that the young 
pi nice naturally feels the shame of their defeat more 
strongly than his father This shoit speech hears some 
resemblance to the more beautiful one in Macbeth, v. 5 
24-28 . 

Life 's but a walking shadow, 

It ib a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing 

Possibly, as Malone suggests, Shakespeare had in his 
mind Psalm xc verse 9: “For all our days are passed 
away m thy wrath- we spend our yeais as a tale that is 
told ” 

181 Lines 110, 111 : 

And hittei shame hath spoiVd the sweet WORLD’S taste, 

That it yields nought hut SHAME and hitterness 
Ff have ivords the emendation is Pope’s. For the second 
shame m line 111 Walker proposed to read gall, on the 
ground that “something is wanting that shall class with 
bitterness ” Fleay thought the reading of Ff , in the first 
case, might he the correct one, the siveet ivoid being “the 
tedious tale of life ” But it might mean simply hfe, which 
IS a siweet word to many people Delius would read: 
“i/iai sweet word’s taste,” which, certainly, is an improve- 
ment, as the repetition of world, after its occurrence in 
line 108, is rather weak, and so is the repetition of shame, 
as the passage stands at present 

182. Line 149 • This act, so evilly horn — Shakespeare 
only uses evilly in one other passage, in Timon of Athens, 
IV 3 467: “good deeds evilly bestow’d ” 

183. Line 154: jVo scope of nature.— Tope changed scope 
to scape, a change utterly unnecessary and destructive of 
all sense in the passage. Scape would mean “a trans- 
gression,” something out of the common course, and 
against the normal laws of nature; while the very force 
of Pandiilph’s speech lies in the fact that he is urging 
that no common and ordinary operation of nature will 
take place without the people calling it a prodigy. Mark, 
for instance, in line 153, “No natural exhalation,” &c., 
and below, line 155: 

No co?nmon wind, no customid event. 

It is difficult to see how any editor could read the passage, 
and yet print scape in the text. Scope is exactly the word 
required, signifying “the sphere in which the proper 
action of any force lies," and so, any usual operation or 
effect” produced by nature. 
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ACT III. Scene 4. 


NOTES TO KING JOHN. 


ACT IV Scene 1 


184 Line 155: 7io CUSTOMEI) eyeni — Shakespeaie uses 
CMstomed in the sense of “customary,” “common” (note 
that it IS not 'customed abbreviated from accustomed) only 
in one other passage in II Henry YI, v 1. 1S8 . 

To wring the widow from her custom' d right. 

186 . Line 169: hiii ly — Used only thrice by Shakespeare 
here, in Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 206, and in II. Henry 
lY ill. 1 25 

That, with the hnrly, death itself awakes 

186 Line 182- Stioag reasons ma/re STRONG actions: let 
us go.—F. 1 has strange, alteied in F 2 to strong, the 
reading generally adopted The older reading may be the 
right one, but, as Steevens points out. “The lepetition, 
in the second folio, is perfectly in our author’s manner, 
and IS countenanced by the following passage in Henry Y 
li 4 48, 49 : 

Think we King Harry strong, 

And princes, look you strongly arm to meet him ’’ 

— Var. Ed vol xv p 306 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

187 . This scene is laid, conjecturally, by most editors 
at Northampton All that is certain is that it is some- 
where m England ; both the author of The Troublesome 
Eaigne and Shakespeare, having taken this libeity witli 
history, to transfer the scene of Arthur’s imprisonment— 
which really took place at Falaise and afterwards at 
Rouen, where he died or was killed— to England Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps places this scene at Dover, and Grant 
White at Canterbury. There seems to bo no particular 
reason why Northampton should be fixed upon, e.xcept 
that we learn from Holmshed (voL 11 p 273) that the 
estates of the realm assembled at Northampton to swear 
allegiance to John on his accession to the crown, and 
that John appears afterwards to have held his court 
sometimes at Northampton That Shakespeare intended 
Hubert to take Arthur to England we learn from iii 3. 
71 above. The only possible authority for such a trans- 
ference of scene— and that is merely a negative one— is 
that Fabyan says nothing about Arthur’s dying, or of his 
being imprisoned in France. What he says, under the 
Third Year of John’s reign, is that John “toke hyrn 
(Arthur) prysoner;” and further that John “returned 
with his prysoners into England” (pp 312, 313) 

188 Line 7: UNMANLY sc7'uples — Ff read uncleanly, 
It IS a curious fact that no one but Dr. Grey seems to have 
suggested the very obvious emendation given in our text, 
an emendation which I had marked in the margin of my 
copy before seeing Dr. Grey’s conjecture. Unmanly and 
unclea^ily would be written so much alike that it would 
be difficult for any transcriber to distinguish them; the 
former word seems appropriate, the latter quite the con- 
trary. There was nothing uncleanly in the scruples of 
the executioners; but Hubert might well call them un- 
manly In all the other passages in which the word un- 
cleanly is used by Shakespeare it is connected with some- 
thing foul or impure. In As You Like It, lii. 2. 61: “that 
courtesy would be uncleanly, if courtiers were shepherds;” 
and m Othello, iii. 3. 138, 130: 
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who has a breast so puic. 

But some ujicleanly apprehensions, ifirc , 

the word, though not used m its literal sense, is, obvi- 
ously from the context, associated, in the first ease, with 
physical dirt, and in the second with moral impuiity, so 
that to give the word lieie simply the sense of “unbe- 
coming” seems to me an arbitrary assumption not justi- 
fied by any instance of a similar use of tlie word 

189 Lines 14-16 

Yet, I reniemhcr, when I was tn France, 

Young gentlemen tooulii be as SAD as 'night, 

Only for loantonness 

This altectation of sadness certainly existed in England; 
for moie than one writer of Shakespeaie’s time alludes to 
it, hut it is doubtful if it was m any way adopted from 
the French: rather it seems to have been a native pioduct. 
Lilly alludes to it in Ins Midas, 1592 ‘melancholy is the 
crest of courtiers, and now eveiy base companion, &c , 
says he is mela^ichoLy Steevens quotes The Life and 
Death of the Lord Cromwell (1613): 

Is it not niostgcntleiiian-like to be fnelaficholv^ 

— V.ir Fil vol w p 3uS. 

Dyce in A Few Notes on Shakespeare, 1853 (pp SO, 90), 
gives a long extract from one of Nash’s 'I'racts, m which, 
speaking of “the follies which ‘idle travellers' brought 
home fioin France,” he mentions “ to woare a velvet patch 
on their face, and wallce inclancholy %cith their armes 
folded ” (The Unfortunate Traveller, or, T'hcLife of Jacke 
Wilton, 1594, sig L 4) But that Lilly’s reference to this 
alfectation is of an earlier date than the date when Ham- 
let was probably first produced, one might imagine that 
the great popularity of that play set up, or, at any rate, 
encouraged this fashionahle alfectation of inelancholy. 
But it might he this alfectation had no deeper seat than 
the liver The same alfectation of melancholy may he 
observed among the upper classes m Southern Italy, either 
to distinguish them from their humbler compatriots, or, 
more probably, because of their bilious temperaments. 
The gross over-feeding, which was the fashion in Hliake- 
si^care's time— as we know from the menus which have 
been preserved in some cases— must liave induced liver 
complaints and, consequently, melancholy 

190 Line IG: By my oiiuistendom.— I n All ’s Well, 1 . 1 
187-189, chnstendom is used in the sense of “Ohristiun 
name:” 

with a world 

Of pretty, fond, adapticnis c/t; istcndomi. 

That b^tlkIll^i Ciipul i^ohSiiib. 

Here it is generally held to mean “Christianity,” It is 
also uBed-haptism. Halliwcll quotes Taylor, tlie Water 
Poet, Works, 1630: 

A h.ilfe piecu, or a crounc, or such a sunmio, 

Hath forc’d them fdsifie their C. hrislotdomf. 

There it evidently means “Christianity,” or “Christian 
faith,” perhaps witli the original sense of “baptismal 
vows.” 

191 . Line 33: Bead here, young AHhnr,-~~l\i the old 
play the corresponding passage runs as follows, the war 
rant being given in full : 

Perube the. Letter, hues* of treble woe, 

Reade ore iny chartfc, and pardon wlien you know 



ACT IV Scene 1 


NOTES TO KING JOHN. 


ACT IV Scone 1. 


“Hubert, these are to comniaund thee, as thou tendrest 
our quiet in minde, and the estate of our person, that 
presently vpon the receipt of our commaund, thou put 
out the eies of Arthur Plantaginet” (Troublesome Haigue, 
p. 268) There would seem to be some inconsistency be- 
tween this scene and iii 3 65-67, where John clearly 
tells Hubert that he wishes Arthur killed, and Hubert 
engages to carry out that wish Holm shed gives the fol- 
lowing account of the incidents on which this beautiful 
scene of Shakespeare’s is founded “it was leported, that 
king John through persuasion of his coimcellors, ap- 
pointed certeme persons to go vnto Falais, where Arthur 
was kept m prison, vnder the charge of Hubert de Burgh, 
and there to put out the yoong gentlemans eies ” 

“But through such resistance as he made against one 
of the tormentors that came to execute the kings com- 
mandement (for the other rather forsooke their prince 
and countrie, than they would consent to obeie the kings 
authoritie heerein) and such lamentable words as he 
vttered, Hubert de Burgh did preserue him from that in- 
lurie, not doubting but rather to haue thanks than dis- 
pleasure at the kings hands, for deliuermg him of such in- 
faniie as would haue redounded vnto his highnesse, if the 
yoong gentleman had b^ene so cruellie dealt withall For 
he considered, that king John had resolued vpon this 
point onelie m his heat and furie (which moueth men to 
vndertake nianie an inconuenieiit enterprise, vnbeseem- 
ing the person of a common man, much more reprochfull 
to a prince, all men in that mood being meere foolish 
and furious, and prone to accomplish the peruerse con- 
ceits of their ill possessed heart ; . . .) and that after- 
wards, vpon better aduisement, he would both repent 
himselfe so to haue commanded, and giue them small 
thanke that should see it put in execution Howbeit to 
satisfie his mind for the time, and to staie the rage of the 
Britams, he caused it to bruted abroad through the 
countrie, that the kings commandement was fulfilled, and 
that Arthur also through sorrow and greefe was departed 
out of this life ” (vol. 11 p. 286) Holinshed does not give 
his authority for this statement According to other ac- 
counts John visited Arthur in prison at Falaise: “ex- 
horted him to desist from Ins pretensions, and represented 
the folly of trusting to the friendship of the king of 
France, the natural enemy of liis family. To this admoni- 
tion the high-spirited youth answered, that he would re- 
sign his claim only with his breath; and that the crown 
of England, togetlier witli the French provinces, belonged 
to himself in right of his father John retired pensive 
and discontented, Arthur was transferred to the castle of 
Rouen, and confined in a dungeon in the new tower" 
(Lingard, vol. n p 303). 

193 Line 49. Or “ What good LOVE may 1 perform for 
you ?” — For a similar instance of the use of the word love 
in this sense™ act of love, compare Pericles, ii. 4 49. 

But if I cannot wm you to tins ^ove. 

The only other passage in which any similar use of the 
word occurs is in Ant. and Cleo., i. 2. 186: “And get her 
love to part," where nearly all the modern editors read 
leave. 

193 Line 61: though HEAT red /ioS,— LlUa old form of the 


past participle of “to heat” is to be found m Chapman’s 
Homer’s Iliad, book xx lines 25, 26 

but when blows, sent from his fi’ry hand, 

(Thrice /zea^ by slaughter of his friend) 

And again m the Odyssey, hook xix lines 534, 535 
And therein bath’d, being f^aiperately heai, 

Her sov’reign’s feet 

This is the only instance of its occuiience m Shakespeare 

194. Line 63 — A7id quench His fiery indignation — Ff 
read this; the emendation is Capell’s, and seems prefer- 
able to their or its, both of which were adopted by Rowe 
at different times 

195 Line 64 Even in the WATER of mine innocence —We 
have followed Dyce m altering the matter of Ff to water; 
his note on the passage is as follows. “ The correction in 
the second line I owe to the late Mr W W Williams, 
see The Pai thenon for August 16th, 1862, p 506 Com- 
pare, in scene in of the present act, lines 107-110* 

Trust not those cunning waters of his eyes. 

For villany is not without such rheum ; 

And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
Like 7 zveis of remorse and tnnocency 

Compare too in Wilkins’s novel, Pericles Prince of Tyre, 
1608, ‘While her eyes w'eie the glasses that earned the 
wader of her mishap,’ p 66, Reprint ’’ It is remarkable 
that the same alteration is made in the Long MS.^ quoted 
by the Camb Edd The word rust in the next line seems 
to confirm the probability that ivater is the true reading 
here 

196 Lines 68-70: 

An if an angel should have come to me, 

And told me Hubei't should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believ’d him; — no tongue but Hu- 
bert’s— 

In F 1 the last line stands: 

I would not have believ’d him * no tongue but Hubert’s , 

Pope printed' 

I would not have believ’d a tongue but Hubert’s, 

and Steevens suggested omitting the and, taking the pas- 
sage as an instance of the double negative: 

I would not have believ’d no tongue but Hubert’s, 

hut previously he had suggested that the line was broken 
off, the last sentence being unfinished ; this suggestion 
we have adopted. There seems no reason to alter the 
text; the extra syllable in this case strengthens the dra- 
matic force of the line, the word him being necessary to 
emphasize the fact that Arthur would not have believed 
even an angel, he might have meant to exclaim: “ No 
tongue hut Hubert’s could convince me that Hubert was 
capable of such cruelty." 

197 Line 7G: so BOJST’ROVS-rough —We do not use 
boisterous now, except as applied to strong winds, or noisy 


1 “ The ‘ Long MS ’ to which we have referred, is a copy of the 
Second Folio m the Library of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
which was formerly in the possession of Dr. Roger Long, Master of 
the College from 1733 to 1770. It contains marginal emendations, 
some from Theobald and Warbiirton, marked ‘T ’ and ‘ W ’ respec- 
tively, some to winch the initial ‘ L ’ is aflixed, and some without any 
mihal letter at all" (Cambridge edn. vol iii. Preface, p. vm.). 
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NOTES TO KING JOHN. 


ACT IV Scene 2. 


nuisances, such as schoolboys In Shakespeare’s time, 
however, the word was employed in a more general sense = 
intractable, rudely violent. Compare line 95 below in this 
scene 

198 Lines 106-108* 

the fire is dead with grief. 

Being create for comfort, to he us’d 
In undeserv’d exti ernes 

Johnson’s explanation of this passage is the simplest. 
“ the fire, being created not to hurt, but to comfort, is 
dead with grief for finding itself used m acts of cruelty, 
which, being innocent, I have not deserved” (Var Ed 
vol. XV p 313) 

199 Lines 116, 117. 

And like a dog that is compelVd to fight. 

Snatch at his master that doth tar RE him on 
Shakespeare uses the word tarre in two other passages, 
in Troilus and Cressida, i. 3 391, 392 

pride alone 

Must /a) re the inastiffb on, as ’t weie their bone 
And in Hamlet, li 2 371, 372. “and the nation holds it 
no sin to taire them to controversy.” The derivation of 
the word is unceitam 

200 line 122 J will not touch thine EYE. —So Ef 
Steevens prints eyes, a conjecture of Capell’s But per- 
haps the singular number was used purposely here to 
avoid the somewhat awkward juxtaposition with owes at 
the end of the next line; eyes and owes might be sugges- 
tive of a play on words not intended here. 

AOT IV. Scene 2. 

201. Line 1: "Here once again we sit, once again crown’d 
— P. 1, P. 2 have “once against crown’d,” an obvious mis- 
take, corrected in P 3 John was actually crowned four 
times; first with his Queen Isabella at Westminster on 
Ascension-day, May 27, 1199, secondly at Canterbury, 
again with Isabella, at the festival of Easter in 1201; a 
third tune, alone, in Apidl, 1202; and after the murder of 
Arthur, also at Canterbury. 

202. Lines 28, 29: 

When ivorkmen strive to do better than well. 

They do confound their skill in covetousness 
Compare sonnet ciii lines 9, 10: 

Were it not .sinful then, striving' to mend, 

To mar the subject that before was well? 

Also King Lear, i. 4 369. 

Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well. 

203 Lines 38, 39: 

Since all and every 'part of what we would 
Both make a stand at what your highness will. 

The meaning of these two lines is “since all our desires, 
every wish of ours, stops short at whatever may be your 
will.” 

201 Lines 42, 43: 

And more, more strong THAN less -HO is niyfear^ 

I shall indue you with, 
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In P 1, line 42 stands thus* 

And more, more strong, i/ten lesser is my feare 

In P.2, F. 3, P 4 (substantially) '‘then less is my fear ” 
Various emendations have been propounded and adopted* 
e g “ the less that is my fear” (Howe), “the lesser is my 
fear” (Pope), “when lesser is my fear” (Steevens), “thus 
lessening my fear” (Collier MS ) The one we have ven- 
tured to print seems the most probable one, the meaning 
being “leasons more strong than less (strong)— so I fear— 
than those I have given you already ” But the leading 
of P 1 may be correct and it may mean: “And more 
reasons more strong than those I have already given you 
I shall give you at some futuie time— then my fear will 
be less that you will continue to disapprove of my heiug 
crowned ” I cannot make any other possible sense of tlie 
passage as it stands in the Folio. The emendation adopted 
does little violence to the text, then might easily he mis- 
written or misprinted for than; and lesser for less so. 
John's desire seems to be to impress on the lords that he 
had very important and serious reasons, which he could 
not just then reveal, for the step lie had taken. 

205. Line 50: for the ivhich myself and THEM —Kb 
doubt this IS very bad grammar, and would ensure the 
writer a bad mark in any school-board oxaniination; 
but we have scrupled to follow Pope in .altering them to 
they, a change very obvious and easy enough to make, 
but one which destroys the characteiistic carelessness of 
Shakespeare in such superficial minutuo. The occurrence 
of myself and them in the previous line probably led to 
the mistake, if mistake it was. 

206. Lines 55-57: 

If what in rest you have in right you hold, 

Why, then, your fears— which, as they say, attend 
The steps of wrong— should move you Ac. 

Most editors appear to think this passage wants amend- 
ing, and therefore they transpose then and should. 
Steevens conjectured : “If what in ivrest you have ” But 
the meaning of the text is surely clear enough and needs no 
altering. This, according to the speaker, is the argument 
of the discontented: “If what yon have peaceful posses- 
sion of you rightfully hold, why then should your fears— 
fears which (as they, who argue thus, point out) attend 
the steps of him who is doing wrong— induce you to im- 
prison your nephew? ” Does not the transposition of then 
and should weaken the sentence rather than make it any 
clearer? 

207. Lino 60: The rich advantage of good EJCERCISE.— 
Percy pointed out, with good reason, that physical exer- 
cises formed by far the most important part of a young 
prince's education in those days; and, therefore, impris- 
onment was a greater injury than it would bo in days 
when more attention is given to mental improvement. 

208 Lines Cl, 02; 

That the time’s enemies may not have this 
To grace occasions, 

i,e. “that those who at present are your enemies may 
not have this imprisonment of Arthur to grace 'matters 
which they may urge against you, Sq explains 
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occasions; but perhaps it may mean simply “the oppor- 
tunities they seize to attack your government ” 

209 Line 77 Betweeyi his purpose and his conscience — 
Johnson explains this sentence. “Between his conscious- 
ness of guilt and his design to conceal it by fair profes- 
sions’' (Var Ed vol xv. p 319) But does it mean anything 
moie than the struggle between John’s purpose to kill 
Aithur and his conscience ^ 

210 Lines 79-81 —The simile here is taken from a boil 
or gathering, not a pleasant or poetical one In Troilus 
and Cressida, ii 1 5-7, Shakespeare borrows an image 
from the same disagreeable source. “And those boils did 
lun? say so. did not the general run then? were not that 
a botchy core'^” 

211 Line 85- He tells us Aithur is deceas'd to-night — 
It is evident from this line that Arthur, according to this 
play, was imprisoned in England 

212 Line 89.— This line is addressed not to the king, but 
to Salisbury and the other lords. 

213 Line 93 It is apparent foul play —For a similar 
use of apparent— compare Two Gent of Verona, 
111 1 115,116. 

one cannot climb it 
Witliout apparent hazard of his life 

214 Line 95: So thrive it in your game! i e “So (shame- 
fully) thrive it (greatness) in the game you are playing!” 

215 Line 110. From France to England, — In answer to 
the king’s question “How goes all in France’” The mes- 
senger answers, with a quibble on the word goes, that 
“All QOQSi from France to England ” 

216 Lines 116, 117: 

0, where hath our intelligence been drunk'^ 

Where hath it slept) 

Compare Macbeth, i. 7 35, 36 

Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dress’d yourself? hath it since? 

217. Lino 117 : Where is my mother's CARE ?— In F. 1 the 
word IS printed indistinctly and might be care or eare; 
but F. 2, F. 3, F 4 all read care, which seems to me the 
preferable reading To say, as Dyce does, that “ the con- 
text plainly requires” ear is surely exaggerated. In lines 
119, 120 below, the messenger certainly answers : 

My hege, her ear 
Is stopp’d with dust ; 

but this is the natural answer to John’s last words: “And 
she not hear of it? ” Supposing the last words had been: 
“And she not tell of it?” or “And she not lurite of it?” 
should we have said that “ the context plainly required” 
in the first case “my mother’s tongue," and in the second, 
“my mother’s hand?" 

218, Line 128; How wihBLY, then, walks my estate in 
France!— ThOi verb to walk is used in a great variety of 
senses by the writers of Shakespeare’s time Malone 
quotes Fenner’s Compter’s Commonwealth, 1618: “The 
keeper, admiring he could not hear his prisoner’s tongue 
walk all this while ” (Var. Ed. vol. xv p. 322). And for 
wildly in the sense of ill Steevens quotes the Paston Let- 


ters, vol iii p 99 “The country of Norfolk and Suffolk 
stand right wildly" (Var Ed vol xv p. 322) But for 
this instance of a similar use of the word we might be 
tempted to think wildly a mistake for vildly, i e vilely 

219. Line 131 Enter the Bastaid and Peter of Pom- 
fret —In the old play the prophet is introduced first, in a 
short scene, as coming on zoith people, when he is ques- 
tioned by Philip, to whom he thus describes himself . 

“lam of the world and in the world, but hue not as others, by the 
world what I am I know, and what thou wilt be I know If thou 
knowest me now, be answered if not, enquire no more what I am” 
(Troublesome Raigne, p, 266) 

220 Lines 137-139* 

for 1 was amaz’d 

Under the tide but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood 

The image here is taken from a man struggling for his 
life against a powerful current, and no doubt was sug- 
gested by lines lOS, 109 By the tide John means the tide 
of bad news that had just overwhelmed him. 

221 Lines 151, 152. 

That, ere the next Ascension-day at noon, 

Your highness should deliver up your ciown. 
Shakespeare makes Peter more accurate in his prophecy 
than does the author of the old play What the prophet 
says to the king in The Troublesome Raigne is. 

By my prescience, ere Ascension day 
Haue brouqi^ht the Sunne vnto his vsuall height, 

Of Crowne, Estate, and Royall dignitie, 

Thou shalt be cleane dispoyld and dispossest 

—Troublesome Raigne, p 277. 

222 Line 165 : Of Arthur, WHOM they say is kill'd to- 
night. — Pope altered whom to who, quite unnecessarily, as 
there are many similar instances in Shakespeare of such 
an offence against the strict rules of grammar Take for 
instance The Tempest, iii 3 92: 

Young Ferdinand, -whom they suppose is drown’d. 

223. Line 171: 0, let me have no subjects enemies —So 
F 2, F. 3, F 4, but F 1 has subject Surely, in this case, 
the correction of F 2 is worth adopting. Subject ene- 
mies” seems to me to be nonsense 

224. Lines 182-184: 

My loi'd, they say five moons were seen to-night; 

Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 

The other four in wondrous motion. 

Holinshed mentions this phenomenon under date 1201: 
“About the moneth of December, there were seene in the 
prouince of Yorke flue moones, one in the east, the second 
m the west, the third in the north, the fourth in the south, 
and the fift as it were set in the middest of the other, 
hauing manie stars about it, and went flue or six times in- 
compassing the other, as it were the space of one houre, 
and shortlie after vanished awaie ” (vol. ii. p. 282). In the 
old play the Bastard sees the five moons and describes 
them to the king (Troublesome Raigne, p 275) The 
phenomenon is thus explained to the king by the Prophet 
Peter : 

The Skies wherein these Moones have residence, 

Prcsentetli Rome the great Metropolis, 
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Where sits the Pope in all his holy pompe 
Fowre of the Moones present fowre Provinces, 

To wit, Spaine, Denmarke, Germanie, and France, 

That beare the yoke of proud coinmaunding^ Rome, 

And stand in feare to tempt the Prelates curse 
The smallest Moone that whirles about the rest, 

Impatient of the place he holds with them. 

Doth figure foorth this Island Albion, 

Who.gms to scorne the See and State of Rome, 

And seekes to shun the Edicts of the Pope 
This showes the heauen, and this I doo auerre 
Is figured in the apparitions 

—Troublesome Raigne, p 276. 

225 Lines 185-202.— This powerful description, so vivid 
in all its details, reads like the result of personal obser- 
vation. Could Shakespeare have observed such signs of 
popular excitement after the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots? In the old play there is no parallel to this pas- 
sage, the hint for which may have been taken by Shake- 
speare from Holiiished: “ For the space of fifteene dales 
this rumour incessantlie ran through both the realmes 
of England and France, and there was ringing for him 
through townes and villages, as it had beene for his 
funerals’’ (vol ii p. 28G). 

226 Line 198: Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet — 
The learning displayed by the various commentators on 
this passage may be briefly summed up in stating the fact 
that numerous passages, to be found in writers of Shake- 
speare’s time, prove that different shoes were made for 
the right and left foot In the Two Gent of Verona, li. 3. 
17, 18, Launce says: “This shoe is my father, no, this 
left shoo is my father ’’ To put the left shoe ou for the 
right, or vice versd, was considered unlucky. Tailors gen- 
erally worked bare-footed, as Malone observes, a circum- 
stance which makes tliis description all the more life- 
like. 

227 Line 207: No HAD, my lord!— ^ome commentators 
have thought fit to alter this expression; but the idiom 
is not of uncommon occurrence See Dyce's note (vol. iv. 
p. 92) Staunton gives an instance of the occurrence of 
this very phrase iVo had m one of Sir Thomas More’s 
letters- “From ignorance of this archaism most editors 
alter it to ‘None had,’ or ‘Had none.’ iVo had, no did, 
no xodl, &c , were ordinary forms of expression with the 
old English writers.— ‘Nay, veryly sir,’ quoth I, ‘my Lord 
hath yit no word,’ etc. ‘iVo had* quoth he, ‘I niych 
mervaile therof,’ &c — Letter of Sir Thomas More to 
Wolsey. (Ellis’s ‘Original Letters,' &c. vol. 1 p. 253.)” 

228. Lines 208-214 —This speech might well have been 
meant by Shakespeare as an apology for Queen Eliza- 
beth’s cruel execution of Mary Queen of Scots, for which 
she would fain have held her servant Davison responsible 
The excuse is quite worthy of the crime There is no 
parallel to this powerful scene between John and Hubert 
in the old play It was doubtless suggested by the pas- 
sage in Holmshed quoted above (note 191) 

229. Lines 2X9, 220: 

Hoiv oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Make ill deeds done! JFfadst not thou been by. 

Ft read: “make deeds ill done** The transposition was 
first suggested by Capell, and is absolutely necessary, not 
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only to the sense, but also to the force of the passage, 
which IS weakened if the words ill deeds are not repeated 
in the same order as that m which they occurred before 
We may compare with this passage the following in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s A King and no King, 111 3 

Arb If there were no such instruments as thou. 

We kings could never act such wicked deeds ' 

— Works, vol i p 66 

The whole scene between Arhaces and Bessus may be 
read and compared with this, certainly not to Shake- 
speare’s disadvantage. Some editors alter make to makes, 
but unnecessarily, the plural is suggested by means in 
the previous line The hieak, caused by the deficient syl- 
lable in the middle of this line, is very dramatic, anti is 
not to be “corrected” by the weak device of printing 
hadest instead of hadst Tlie actor naturally supplies the 
hiatus by a lialf groan, half sigh. 

230 Lines 220-223- 

Hadst not thou been by, 

A felloiv by the hand of natw c mark’d, 

Quoted, and sig7i*d, to do a deed of shame, 

This murder had not come into my mind 
Surely a weaker excuse for crime never was ofi'ored, oven 
by such an abject creature as John is represented by 
Shakespeare to have been. A wretch like this would, 
doubtless, if he had committed a rape, excuse himself 
to his victim in some such vile language as this : 

Hndst thou not been by, 

So fair a body for so sweet .1 siu, 

This crime had never come into my mind. 

Of course the excuse was utterly untrue, for John evi- 
dently conceived his plan of murdering Arthur before ho 
saw Hubert 

231. Lines 237, 238: 

But thou didst understand me by my signs, 

And didst in signs again parley mth 8 IN. 

Mr Collier’s MS corrector altered sin to sigxi, a very 
foolish and needless alteration which some commentators 
have approved. It is difficult to imagine a weaker piece 
of tautology than such a line would furnish; and, in any 
case, we should have to read signs, as Lettsom observes, 
to make any sense of it John is complaining that Hu- 
bert seemed immediately to comprehend his purpose, 
though only hinted at in signs; and that ho did not even 
delay his consent, much less remonstrate with the pro- 
poser of the crime. That he parlexjed 'With sin was in fact 
the essence of Hubert’s ofi'ciice. 

232 Line 245 : May, in the body of this fleshly land, 
[Laying his hand upon his breast.— The stage direction is 
from the Long MFi. and is given in the foot-note of the 
Cambridge edition, vol. iv p, CO. 

233. Lino 251: Young Arthur ru aZiue.— Those words 
Charles Kean, with an eye to dramatic efiect, transferred 
to the end of the speech, thus making the question of 
John in line 2CQ Both Arthur lide! an echo of the words 
immediately in-eceding. The alteration is certainly one 
fitted for the stage; but there is not the slightest ground 
for adopting it m the text. 
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234 Line 209.— At this point the First Part of The 
Trouhlesoine Paigne ends; the Second Part commencing 
With the death of Arthur 

ACT IV. Scene 3 

235 Line 1 —Shakespeare follows the old play in making 
Arthur’s death the result of an accident while attempting 
to escape from his piison The speech in The Trouble- 
some Raigne is more elaborate, it runs as follows. 

Eiiter yo 7 i^ Ai'thur on the walls 
Now helpe good hap to further mine entent, 

Crosse not my youth \Mth any more extreames' 

I venter life to gam my hbcrtie, 

And if I die, worlds troubles haue an end 
Feare gins dibSwade the strength of iny rcsolue. 

My holde will fade, and then alas I fall, 

And if I fall, no question death is next 
Better desist, and hue m prison still 
Puson said I? nay, rathei death than so 
Comfort and courage come againe to me. 

He venter suie tis but a leape for life 

He Itapes, aJtd bi using his bones, nftei he ivasfi om hts 
iiannce, speales thus 
Hoe, who IS mgh? some bodie take me vp. 

Where is my mother? let me speake with her 

Who hurts me thus’ speake hoe, where are you gone? 

Ay me poore Arthur, I am here alone 
Why cald I mother, how did I foiget? 

My fall, my fall, hath kilde my Mothers sonne 
How will she weepe at tidings of my death’ 

My death indeed, O God, my bones are burst 
Sweet Jesii saue my soule, forguie my rash attempt. 

Comfort my Mother, shmld her fioiii despaire. 

When she shall heare my tr.igick ouerthiowe 
My heart controiiles the office of my toonge, 

My vitall powers forsake my briised trunck, 

I dye I dye, heauen take my fleeting soule, 

And I.ady Mother all good hap to thee 

{He dies 

—■Troublesome Raigne, pp 2S3, 284 

As Shakespeare had already killed Constance he was ob- 
liged to leave out that pathetic anxiety foi his mother, 
expressed by the dying boy m the older playwright’s 
work From what source he got the idea of disguising 
Arthur as a ship-boy is not known 

236. Line 10.— The manner of Arthur’s death remains 
shrouded in mystery There is only one thing certain, 
namely, that shortly after his confinement m the Castle 
of Rouen, to use the words of two of the old chroniclers, 
he disappeared (evamut) In a note Lingard gives the 
ipsmimct verha of three of his authorities, of which I 
give here a translation. Matthew Pans says: “He dis- 
appeared 111 a manner nnknowii to nearly all let ns hope 
not as invidious report relates ” Matthew of Westminster 
says: “Quickly afterwards he disappeared. The king was 
held m suspicion by all as if be bad killed him with his 
own hand ” The Aniiales de jMargan are more positive; 
“On the fifth clay before Easter” (John) “killed "(Arthur) 
“with his own hand.” Lmgard adds: “Will. Brito says 
he took Arthur into a boat, stabbed him twice with his 
OAvn hands, and threw the dead body into the river about 
thiec miles from the castle” (vol. ii. p. 304, note 1) 
There is little doubt that John was guilty of his murder 
directly or indirectly, otherwise he would not have re- 


fused to prove his innocence when summoned by Philip 
to do so befoie the Fiench peers 

237 Line IG Whose PRIVATE WITH ME of the Dauphin’s 
love — This harsh elliptical expression is piobably the 
correct text, the meaning being “Whose private con- 
versation with me concerning the dauphin’s love ” For 
another peculiar use of p) ioate by Shakespeare, as a sub- 
stantive, see Twelfth Night, in 4 100 “let me enjoy my 
private” Collier’s MS substituted nnsscre, and Spedding, 
muelimoie plausibly, ivitness, but the text is sufficiently 
intelligible without emendation Schmidt explains the 
word here, “personal not official communication,” and 
it seems that private must refei to an oral, and not to a 
written communication, in contradistinction to these lines 
below, i e “the lettei from tlie Cardinal” which Salisbury 
had in his hand The Cardinal was Pandulph 

238 Line 20 OR cie we meet. — Or heie = before, as fre- 
quently m old waters. The ere is augmentative “before 
ever we meet ” 

239 Line 21 DISTEMPER’D lords — Compare Hamlet, 

iii 2 310-312. 

Guil The king, sir,— 

Hain Ay, sir, what of him’ 

Guil Is ill his retirement marvellous distempei ed 

240 Line 24. We will not hue his THIN BESTAINED 

cloak — Ff have winch Collier’s MB altered 

to the very obvious and somewhat commonplace epithet 
sin-bestained Clarke says, ''thin exactly agrees with the 
metaphor implied m the verb line ” But line would 
equally apply to a cloak whether thin or thick. We do 
not accept the emendation of Collier’s MS. which Singer 
adopted, simply in accordance with our principle that 
where the text is intelligible it should not be altered. 
Dyce has a long note on this passage in which he gives 
instances of words wrongly hyphened in F. 1. 

241 Line 41: HAVE YOU beheld 'i-Bo F 3, hut F. 1, F. 2 
read yon have, by an obvious mistake transposing the 
words, winch must here he put interrogatively. 

242 Line 49, WALL-EY’D wrath —This word is only used 

by Shakespeare in one other passage; viz in Titus An- 
dronicus, V 1 44: tvall-ey’d slave ” The word is of 

Scandinavian origin, and probably from the same deriva- 
tion as wholly, a word used by Spenser (Fairy Queen, i. 

iv 24). 

And whally cie'; (the ■Jigne of gelosy,) 

though m that jiassagc it seems to mean “green-oy’d.” 

243, Line 54: To the yet unhegotten sin of times.— It 
is almost incredible that any commentator should have 
wanted to alter times to time, as Pope did, and support 
it by refei’encc to the well-known line m Hamlet, iii. 1 70: 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of timet 
Surely nothing could be clearer than that of times means 
here "of times to come.” The epithet unbegotten mani- 
festly mdieatca that meaning 

244. Lines 71, 72. 

Till I have seta aiORY to this HAND, 

By giving it the worship of revenge 
Farmer proposed to read head, taking glory to be the 
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depicted round the heads of saints, a suggestion much 
approved of by Giay the poet. Mason suggested that Salis- 
bury should “take hold of” the dead Arthur’s hand, but 
surely it is to his own hand he proposes to set glory (i e 
honour, fame) by giving it the sacred task of avenging 
Arthur’s death Claike, who takes a similar view of the 
meaning of the passage, adds, “that the romantic and 
poetic tone of this speech” is m keeping with Salisbury’s 
character throughout. 

245 Line 79 Your sword is BRIGHT, sir; put it up 
again —Compare Othello, i 2 59- 

Keep up your b) ight swords, for the dew rust them 
In both cases the word hiight is used with some con- 
tempt 

246 Line 87 Out, dunghill '—So in King Lear this word 
is used as a term of abuse, where Oswald says to Edgar. 
Out, dunghill' (iv 6 249): 

247 Line 99* your TOASTING-IROK. — A contemptuous 
term for a sword So Nyra says in Henry V. ii 1 7-9. 
“I dare not fight, but I wall wink and hold out mine 
iron it is a simple one, but what though? it will toast 
cheese ” 

248 Line 121 Thou ’rt DAILN'D AS BLACK—nay, nothing 
IS so black —No doubt, as Staunton suggested, Shake- 
speare was thinking here of the “black souls” wdnch ap- 
peared in the old mystery plays of Coventry. The per- 
sons who enacted the souls of the damned appear to have 
had then* faces blackened, and to have been completely 
dressed in black Kolfe gives an extract in a note on this 
passage from a bill (quoted by Sharp) : 

Itm for niakyng and mendynge of the bUkke soules hose vjd 

p’d for blakyng the sollys fassys — 

— Rolfe's edn of King John, p 170 
In the account given by Spence of a mystery called the 
Damned Soul, represented at Turin in 1739, the heroine 
(the Damned Soul) “was drest as a fine lady in a gown 
of flame-coloured satin” (Hone’s Ancient Mysteries De- 
scribed, p 183) 

249 Lines 127, 128' 

the smallest thread 

That ever spider twisted from her womb. 

This is a sufficiently accurate way of describing the source 
whence a spider evolves the marvellous fine threads that 
compose its web. They do not issue from the mouth, as 
in the case of silkworms, but from the hinder part of the 
abdomen, in which you may perceive four little leaf-like 
protuberances or spinners. The thread, which is secreted 
in reservoirs in the form of a viscid gum, is drawn 
through these spinners. “Each spinner is furnished 
with a multitude of tubes, so numerous and so exquisitely 
fine, that a space often not much bigger than the pointed 
end of a pin, is furnished, according to Rdaumur, with a 
thousand of them From each of these tubes, consisting 
of two pieces, the la,st of which terminates in a point in- 
finitely fine, proceeds a thread of inconceivable tenuity, 
which, immediately after issuing from it, unites with all 
the other threads into one Hence from each spinner 
proceeds a compound thread; and these four threads, at 
the distcance of about one-tenth of an inch from the apex 
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of the spinners, again unite, and form the thread we are 
accustomed to see, Avhich the spider uses 111 foiming its 
web” (Kirby and Spence, vol. 1 pp 40G, 407). 

250 Line 133: Enough to stifle such a villain up — 
For an instance of the use of to stijle up = to smother, see 
The Misfortunes of Arthur (1587), i 3: 

Whether to dro’ivn or siz^£ up this breath 

— Dodsley, vol iv. p 270 

251 Lines 143-145 —It is remarkable that, though so 
faithful and zealous a partisan of John’s, the Bastaid here 
clearly recognizes Arthur’s right to the throne 

252 Line 146: To tug and SCAMBLE —The meaning of 
the verb to scamble seems doubtful IMost commentators 
makeit=“to scramble,” or “to struggle,” which latter 
sense it may have in this passage, but it certainly seems 
to have a trausitive sense in some passages, e g m Ford’s 
The Fancies Chaste and Noble, i 3 

The scambhng half a ducat now and then 

To roar and noise it with the tattling hostess 

—Works, vol 11 p, 241. 

In the Epistle Dedicatorie prefixed to Holiiished’s Chron- 
icles it is used in a totally different sense “It may be 111 
like sort that your Honour will take offense at my rash 
and retchlesse behaiuour vsed in tlie composition of tins 
volume, and much more that hemsscamhled up after tins 
maner, I dare presume to make tendour of the protec- 
tion therof viito your Lordships hands ” (vol 1 p vn ). 
Shakespeare uses the word in three other passages, in 
Henry V. 1 1 4: “the scambling and unquiet time,” where 
it seems = riotous, and m the same play, v. 2 218, where 
it also conveys the notion more or less of violence, and m 
Much Ado, V. 1. 94 

Scambhng, out-facing, fashion naongmg boys, 
where it may mean anything 

253. Line 155. cincture —¥t read centre; winch may, 
after all, as Clarke suggests, be only an anglicized corrup- 
tion of the French ceinture 

254 Line 168: A thousand BUSINESSES.— Shakespeare 
uses this very awkward and cacophonous plural in no less 
than five other passages. All’s Well, i 1 220; 111 7. 5; iv. 
3. 98, Winter’s Tale, iv 2 15, and Lear, ii. 1. 129 (m Ff ). 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

255. — The scene is again laid conjectiirally at North- 
ampton Charles Kean places the ceremonial of Tan- 
dnlph restoring the crown to John m the “interior of the 
Temple Church at Northampton ” 

256. Line 2- The cmcLB of my glory —Compare Antony 
and Cleopatra, lii 12. 16-18, where Cleopatra submits to 
the sovereignty of CEesar 

Ne\t, Cleopatra does confess tliy greatness; 

Submits her to tliy might; and of thee craves 

The cirde of the Ptolemies for her heirs. 

257 Line 2: Take agra^n.—Dyce reads : “Take 't again,” 
following Lettsoni; while Heath very plausibly suggested 
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the transposition of thib> and fi om in line 3, reading the 
passage thus 

Taie 

This (z e the crown) FROM ha7id 
But IS any change necessary’ The subject of Take is 
“your sovereign greatness,” &c ; the action of giving 
back the crown being sufficient to indicate the speakei's 
meaning. 

868. Lines 3, 4 

as holding of the pope, 

Your sovereign greatness and authonty 
Shakespeare took this incident of John swearing fealty 
to the pope, m the person of Pandulph, partly from the 
old play, and partly peihaps fioni Holinshed In The 
Troublesome Kaigne the scene is a very meagre one. 
Holinshed’s account is as follows “shortlie after (iii like 
manner as pope Innocent had commanded) he tooke the 
crowne from his owne head, and deluiered the same to 
Pandulph the legat, neither he, nor his heiies at anie 
time thereafter to receiue the same, but at the popes 
hands” . . “Then Pandulph keeping the crowne 
with him for the space of five daies in token of possession 
thereof, at length (as the popes vicar) gaue it him againe” 
(vol. li p 30G) About this transaction between John 
and Pandulph there has been a great deal of inaccuracj 
shown by chroniclers and historians. In note B (vol. ii 
pp G24-G26) Lingard gives a clear and accurate account 
of the whole matter, the principal points, m which ac- 
count, are here subj'oined It appears fiom the authentic 
records that John first on May 15, 1213, made an act of 
fealty to Pope Innocent in the piesence of Pandulph, 
putting into the hands of the latter a signed charter. 
“By this he rendeied himself and his heirs by his wife 
feudatories of the Boinan Church for the kingdoms of 
England and Ireland by the yearly payment of 1000 
marks, but reserved at the same time to himself all the 
rights and preiogatives of the crown” (Lmgard, vol ii 
note B, p G25) On October 3d of the same year Nicholas, 
Bishop of Tusculum, having been sent by the pope, as 
legate, with full poivers, John gave to him an exactly 
similar charter, renewed the oath of fealty, did homage 
(which he had not done before), and paid the first year’s 
rent of 1000 marks for the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland. The grant and acceptance (by the pope) of 
this charter are treated, according to Lingard, “not as 
a national, but as a personal transaction,” John only 
binding himself and the heirs of his body begotten by 
his wife, not all his successors. John was the only King 
of England that ever did homage to the pope; his son 
Henry III was the only other king who ever swore 
fealty to the pope, whicli he did when at the age of ten 
years, and under the charge of the papal legate Gualo. 
The rent was sometimes paid, and sometimes evaded, till 
it was absolutely refused in the reign of Edw'ard III (in 
136G) by the Lord.s and Commons, with the approval of 
the Episcopate ; all being unanimous tliat John’s act was 
done witliout the consent of the realm and in violation 
of his coronation oath. After this the claim was never 
revived by any of the popes 

859. Line 7 : 

fo stop their marches 'forsi im are ii;TFLi,M'l>. 


Mason proposed to read. 

To stop their marches, yhr we are inflam’d, 
on the ground that “ the nation wms already as much in- 
flamed as it could be, and so the king himself declares” 
(Var Ed. vol xv p 340) But inflam’d is used here in its 
literal sense of “set on fire,” “burned,” a somewhat rare 
sense of the word, and only to be found, m Shakespeare, 
m this one passage (unless we accept the literal sense m 
Pericles, ii 2 35) Chapman uses the verb, m this sense, 
m at least three passages, e.p Iliad, bk i lines 310-312: 

the angry God they grac'd 

With perfect hecatombs , some bulls, some goats, along the shore 

Of the unfruitful sea, tnfla^n'd 

Milton also uses in7fa}ned = burning: 

till on the beach 
Of that inflavied sea he stood 

— Par Lost, bk i lines 299, 300 

III F 1 the word is spelt enflam'd; and at first I thought 
it ought to be printed so to distinguish it from inflam'd, 
m its figurative sense, as ordinarily used; but, on examm- 
mg the various passages m Shakespeare where inflame is 
used in its commoner sense, I found the spelling was in- 
differently inflame and cn flame 

860. Line 8. Our discontented COUNTIES do revolt — 
Counties may possibly be used here in the sense of lords 
(as County Pans fieiiuently in Borneo and Juliet), and 
not, m its usual sense, the divisions of the kingdom 

861 Line 11, —In the Folio the two words are hyphened 
stranger-blood ; perhaps purposely, to show that stranger 
is the noun, used adjectively. In Richard III 1 . 4 48, in 
Clarence’s speech, F 1 has, sti angei -soule; but, in Richard 
If 1.3 143: “the strange) paths of banishment,” there 
IS no hyphen after sU'anger. 

862 Lines 14, 15. 

for the present time ’s so sick, 

That present medicine must be minister’d. 
Compare below, scene 2, lines 20, 21: 

But such IS the tn/ectzofi o/the ii)ne. 

That, for tlie health and physic of our right, (Sic. 

263 Line 19: Cut since you are a gentle convertite . — 
Hunter (vol 11 . pp 13, 14) says; “The word ‘Convertite,’ 
which occurs in this Play, is an ecclesiastical term, with 
a peculiar and express meaning, distinct from ‘Convert.’ 
It denotes a person who, having relapsed, has been re- 
covered, and this, it will he perceived, is the sense in 
which Shakespeare uses it ” I can find no mention of 
such special meaning in Roman Catholic authors Shake- 
speare uses the word in two other passages; in As You 
Like It, V 4 190, it is used by Jaqnes of the companions 
of the banished Duke, where it seems to mean “persons 
who had retired from the world ; ” and in The Rape of 
Lucrece, 743. 

He thence departs a heavy converhtc; 

Where it seems to mean nothing more than “a peni- 
tent,” “one struck with remorse ” 

264. Line 31: But Dover castle —It was at Ewell, a 
house of the Knights Templars near Dover, that John 
received Pandulph, and put into his hand the charter 
containing his submission to the pope. So that, follow- 
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ing lustory, this scene should be at Ewell near Dover, not 
at IS'ortliampton. 

266 Line 59 . EORAGE, and run —Some commentators 
have doubted whether Forage is the right reading , and 
Collier’s MS substituted Com age It seems quite clear 
that to forage meant “to range abioad in search of piey,” 
and forage is twice used by Shakespeare in connection 
with a lion ; the veib in Henry V. i 2 lOS-110. 

Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling to behold his lion’s whelp 
Forage m blood of French nobility 

The noun in Love’s Labour ’s Lost, iv 1 90-93 . 

Thus dost thou hear the Nemean lion roar 
’Gainst thee, thou lamb, that standest as his prey 
Submissive fall his princely feet before. 

And he from fo7'age will incline to play 

Compare Chapman’s Eevenge of Bussy D’Ambois, ii. 1 : 

And looke how Lyons close kept, fed by hand, 

Lose quite th' mnatiue fire of spirit and greatnesse 
That Lyons free hxe.^'Ci\^,forraging for prey. 

—Works, vol 11 p 125 

These instances are quite sufficient to prove that the text 
is right, the word having been suggested by the compari- 
son of John to a lion, just above, in line 57. 

266 Line 61’ And grapple ivith Mm ere he COME so 
nigh —It is worth noting that the Cambridge Edd and 
the Globe Edd print “ comes so nigh,” without a word of 
explanation E 1 decidedly has come; and the use of 
the subjunctive is evidently intentional 

267. Line 67’ Send fair-play orders — Dyce, fhiiger, 
and other commentators adopt the commonplace altera- 
tion of the Collier MS. offers Orders here is, undoubt- 
edly, the right word; a few lines below, in the next scene, 
line 4, order is used = “ arrangement,” as we have explained 
it; or “agreement,” “stipulation,” as "Wordsworth ex- 
plains it in his marginal notes, having deliberately printed 
offers instead of orders, in this passage, without the faint- 
est indication that it was a conjectural gloss on the 
text; while the meaning he gives to orders in the passage 
below is the very sense required here. Fair-play is used 
here more in the sense of “friendly treatment” than in 
its strict sense of “fair” or “just dealing ” 

268 Line 70. — A COCKER’D silken wanton — This word is 
not used by Shakespeaie in any other passage It means 
“pampered,” or “petted,” compare Hey wood’s King 
Edward IV : 

That have been kist and coher'd by a king 

—Works, vol i p 151 

269. Line 71 : And FLESH hts spint in a imrlike soil — 
Compare I Henry IV. v 4 133, 134 • 

Come, brother John ; full bravely hast thou Jlesh'd 
Thy maiden sword. 

And again in I Henry VI. iv 7 36 : 

Didyf^rA his puny sword in Frenchmen’s blood 

It is a similar expression to that used with regard to 
hounds, when we talk of blooding them at the begimiing 
of the season, and let them taste the blood in order to 
make them keen. 
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270 Line 3* —Compare Richaid III 111 6 7 

The gretedefii was full as long a-doing 
Precedent literally means “anything that has gone be- 
fore,” so, m law, it acquired the technical sense of a 
pievious decision wliicli served as a rule for similar cases 
in future Shakespeare appears to be the only writer 
who uses the word 111 this peculiar sense of the “lOugh 
draft,” or “ original copy” of any document , the passage 
quoted from Richard III , and that in the text, are the 
only two instances 111 which he so uses it In its more 
usual sense the word occurs frequently in Shakespeare, 
e g ill the Trial Scene in the IMerchaiit of Venice (iv. 1 
220 ). 

’T will be recorded for a precedtnt. 

It IS to be noted that, in all these passages, precedent 
should be pronounced with the first e long, precedent, not, 
as it too often is in the careless modern fashion, as hardly 
distinguishable from piesident 

271 Line 10 A voluntary zeal, an unurg’d faith — Ff. 

A voluntary zeal, a^id an unuig’d faith, 

a very mb arm onions line Pope omitted an, Capell and 
We prefer to follow the latter, his correction of the 
metre making a better line m all respects. 

272 Lines 27, 28 : 

Wherein loe step after a stranger, march 
Upon her gentle bosom 

So Ff. Theobald reads stranger march, making stranger 
an adjective, or substantive used adjectively, as in v. 1. 11 
above Dyce hyphened stranger-march, as Ff. hyphened 
stranger-blood in the passage referred to above. But the 
reading of the Folio makes good sense, and seems the 
more forcible of the two For step used in a similar sense 
compare II. Henry IV 1 3 20 

My judgment is, we should not sh'f too far 

273 Line 30* Upon the SPOT of this enforced cause. —Ho 
Ff Grant White adopts thought, the very commonplace 
alteration of the Collier MS Dyce and Walker have spur, 
and other emendations have been proposed But tho 
meaning of the phrase Upon, the spot given in our foot- 
note IS justified by the use of spot for “stam” in v. 7 107 
below; and by the use of upon=‘^o'a account of” in iv. 2 
214 above For spotted - stained see Mids Night’s Dream, 
i 1 110, note 19, and compare The Three Lords and Three 
Ladies of London (1590) • 

The spotted ladies of that stately town. 

— Dodsley, vol vl p. 405. 

274 Line 3C . And grapple thee unto a jifTf/an shore.— 
Ff. read cripple; the emendation is Pope’s Steevens 
suggested gripple. 

275 Line 42 : Doth make, ifec —Altered by many editors 
to do; but the use of a singulai verb with a plural nomi- 
native is common enough in Shakespeare, and in tho 
writers of his time, 

276. Line 44; Between COMPULSION and a brave respect, 
—Lewis refers to Salisbury's speech above (line 30)^ wher^ 
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he talks of the enforced cause,” which made him take 
up arms against his country 

277 Line 50 This shoiver blown up by tempest of the 
soitZ.— Compare Luciece, lines 178S, 1789: 

This \Mndy teynpest, till it blow up i at7i. 

Held back his soriow’s tide, to make it more 

278 Line 59. Full of warm blood —Ft have Full warm 
of, the transposition is Heath’s, and seems to be de- 
manded by the context 

279 Line G4, And even there, methinks, AN ANGEh 

SPAKE -—This appears to have been a proverbial expres- 
sion Compare Marston’s Eastward Hoe, ii. 1 “Quick- 
silver . . the bloud-houiid Securitie will smel out 

ready money for you instantly Sir Petronell There 
spake an angel” (Works, \ol in p 31) There gener- 
ally seems to be a play upon the word angel= th& coin 
of that name, and so there undoubtedly is heie, m con- 
nection with line G1 above 

280 Line 79. I am too high-born to be propertied — 
Eor a similar use of this verb to property compare Tmioii 
of Athens, i. 1 55-57 

his large fortune 

Upon his good and gracious nature hanging 
Subdues and pt’operhes to his love and tendance 

281 Line 89 Acquainted me with INTEREST TO this 
land —So I. Henry IV iii. 2 98 

He hath more worthy i7iiet-est to the state 

282 Line 99. To underprop this ucitou.— Compare 
111 chard II ii. 2 82 

Here am I left to totderprop his land 

283 Line 104 as I have BANK’D their towns —The 
meaning given to the woul bank'd here (see footnote) 
may seem a foiced one, but by analogy with such words 
as “to coast,” “to Hank,” such a sense may very well be 
presumed m this case, the more so as it corresponds with 
the description given by Lewis of his progress in the old 
play. 

And from the hollow holes of Thamesis, 

Eccho apace replide, Vive la Roy 

— Troublesome Raigne, p 299 

Other explanations are given of the word, such as “to 
throw up entrenchments before,” while Schmidt suggests 
that to bank here = French aborder, to land on the banks 
of , and Staunton in his note says, “but from the context 
it seems more probably an allusion to card-playing; and 
by ‘ bank'd their towns ' is meant won their towns, put 
them in bank or rest” 

284. Line 108: No, on my soul.—Ff have No, no, an 
unnecessary repetition which spoils the metre; corrected 
by Pope 

285 Line 113: Before I drew this gallant head of war 
—Compare iv 2 118 above* 

That such an army could be df'aion in France, 

and for head I. Henry IV i. 3. 283, 284 . 

And 'c IS no little reason bids us speed, 

To save our heads by ratsiftp of a head 

286 Lino 133: This UNH air'd sauciness — Ff have un- 
heard Tina necessary and ingenious emendation is Theo- 
bald’s. Faulconbridge continually refers to the extreme 


youth of the Dauphin, eg v. 1 G9 above: “sliall a beard- 
less boy,” &c 

287 Line 138 make you TAKE the HATCH.— The same 
sense is given to the veib to take, 111 hunting parlance, 
nowadays, when we talk of “ taking a fence ” Compare 
Troilus and Cressida, v 4 20, 21 . 

Fly not, for shouldst thou iaAe the river Styx, 

I would swim after 

The hatch seems to have been a door divided into two 
parts across, the lower part of winch, called the hatch, 
was kept shut See note 47 above: and compare Comedy 
of Eirors, m 1 33, and Lear, 111 . 6 7G. “Dogs leap the 
hatch ” It appears from The Three Ladies of London 
(1584) that there was a proverb ‘ * 'T is good having a hatch 
before the door” (Dodsley, vol vi. p 343) One sees, 
sometimes, in the cottages of the poor, nowadays, a very 
similar arrangement m order to keep the children in- 
doors, while the upper part of tlie door is open to admit 
air and light. 

288 Lines 144, 145 : 

Even at the crying of your nation's crow. 
Thinking HIS voice an armed Englishman 
The allusion is of course to a cock, the Latin name Gallus 
being the same as Gallus, a Gaul Punch was anticipated 
by two or three centuries in representing a noisy, brag- 
ging Frenchman as a crowing cock. In line 145 Ff. have 
this, which Eowe changed to his, the change is demanded 
more by the ear than by the understanding, the alliter- 
ation Thinking this being veiy cacophonous, though it 
might make sense 

289 Line 150. To SOUSE annoyance. — Halliwell (Diet, 
of Archaic Words) quotes from Flono (p 48, edn. 1611): 
“To leape or seaze greedily upon, to souze doune as a 
hauke ” It is a term used m hawking to express the 
sudden plunge with winch the hawk darts down on its 
prey Pope uses the woid m his Epilogue to Satires, 
Dialogue 11 . 

Come on then Satire I gen’ral, unconfin’cl, 

Spread thy broad wmg-, and souse on all the kind. 

(Lines 14 , 15 ) 

290. Line 157: Their neelds to lances.— F 1, F. 2 have 
needVs, F. 3, F. 4 needles. For neelds, old form of needles, 
compare Mids Night’s Dream, in 2. 204 . 

Have with our neelds created both one flower. 

291. Line 162 Compare Twelfth Night, v. i. 

68 . 

In private brabble did we apprehend him, 

292 Line 177. A bare-ribb'd death —Compare Lucrece, 
hue 1761 : 

Shows me a bare-bon'd death by time outworn. 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

293. Line 8 : Swvnstead. — The real name of this place is 
Swineshead; but Shakespeare copied the old play which 
calls it Swinsted. It is in Lincolnshire, about seven miles 
south-west of Boston, between that town and Donington. 
It was, in the time of John, a seaport, but is now quite 
an inland town. Rolfe, on tlie authority of Timbs, says 
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in his note “The abbey, about half a mile east of the 
town, was founded by Robert de Greslei in 1134 It was 
a large and magiufieeut structiiie, but nothing is now 
left of it The mansion known as Swineshead Abbey 
stands near the site, and was built with materials from 
the ancient abbey (Timbs) ” Sivmeshead is not mentioned 
in Smith’s England, 15SS 

294. Lines 9-11 

for the great supply. 

That WAS expected by the Dauphin here, 

Aee wreclc’d three nights ago on Goodivni Sands 
It must be confessed that theie is a good deal of confusion 
here as to grammar In line 10 supply is treated as a 
singular noun, while ive have it treated as a plural m the 
next one Still we would not alter are to was, as Capell 
did Dyce suspects a line has dropped out between lines 
10 and 11; but it may be the inconsistency was deliberate 
In scene 5, lines 12, 13, below, we have supply again 
treated as a phu'al noun 

And your siipply, which you have wish’d so long, 

Aie cast away and sunk on Goodwin Sands 

Dr Charles Annandale justly remarks that supply is, in 
the first passage, spoken of as a whole collectively It 
was the individual ships that were wrecked and cast 
away, not all at the same time, so that the plural veib is 
really more appropriate, both in hue 11 and in line 13 
In the latter passage it is probable also that the speaker 
had in Ins mind the fact of the numbers of persons -who 
were cast away with the supply, and therefore used the 
plural verb. Goodwin Sands, commonly called “The 
Goodwins,” aie still the dread of all sailors on our south- 
eastern coast They lie off the east coast of Kent be- 
tween the North and South Forelands Tradition says 
that they were once an island, the property of Earl God- 
win, which was swallowed up by the sea about A D 1180 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

295 Lme 7 Enter Meltjn, wounded — Tins incident is 
mentioned in Holinslied under the year 1216- “About 
the same time, or rather in the yeare last past as some 
hold, it fortuned that the vicovnt of Ilelune, a French 
man, fell sicke at London, and perceiuing that death was 
at hand, he called vnto him certeine of the English 
barons, which remained in the citie, vpoii safegaid 
thereof, and to them made this protestation. lament 
(saith he) your destruction and desolation at hand, bicause 
ye are ignorant of the perils hanging oner your heads 
For this vnderstand, that Lewes, and with him 16 carles 
and barons of France, haiie secrethe sworne (if it shall 
fortune him to conquere this realme of England, & to 
be crowned king) that he will kill, banish, and confine 
all those of the English nobihtie (which now doo seme 
vnder him, and persecute their owne king) as traitours 
and rebels, and furthermore will dispossesse all their 
linage of such inheritances as they now hold in England. 
And bicause (saith he) you shall not haue doubt hereof, 

I which he here at the point of death, doo now affirme 
vnto you, and take it on the perill of my soule, that I am 
one of those sixteen that haue sworne to performe this 
thing: wherefore I aduise you to prouide for your owne 
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safeties, and your realmes which you now destroie, and 
keepe this thing secret which I haue vtteied vnto you.' 
After this speech was vtteied ho streightwaies died” 
(vol 11 p 334) 

296 Line 10. you aie bought and sold —A proverbial 
expression. See Comedy of Eirors, in 1 72, note 67. 

297 Line 11. Unthread the rude eye of lebellwn — 
Several alterations of the text here have been pioposed, 
the most piobable being Theobald’s, “ Untread the lude 
way ” But we piefer to leave the reading of the Folio 
unaltered. The simile is taken from the difficulty of 
threading a needle, and the easiness of unthreading it 
Compare Lear, ii 1 119, 120 

Coi n You know not w)iy we came to \isiL you,— 

Thus out of season, dai k ey'd 

where the e.xpressioii plainly refers to the dilliculty of 
finding one’s way m a dark night Schmidt, who is strongly 
ill favour of adheiing to the reading of the Folios, gives 
a Geiman sentence : “entjudelt die loh cingejadelte Ein- 
porung’ (i e unthread the rude threaded rebellion) ; but 
does not say if it is a bciitence fioni any German author, 
or merely a translation of Shakespeaie’s line He quotes 
the passage fioin Lear (given above), and also the well- 
known passage from Richard JI V 6 10,17: 

It IS as hard to come as foi a camd 

To thiead the postern of a nadh s 

He says “The constant comhination of the words thread 
and eye m all these passages is sufficient to refute the 
different emendations proposed by the commentators;” 
and does not except even his own proposed emendation, 
to substitute tie for eye; but as the two passages, above 
leferred to, are the only ones in which we have the words 
thread and eye m conjunction, and as one Of these is 
founded on the well-known passage m the New Testa- 
ment, it seems to me that Schmidt goes a little too far in 
claiming that they are sufficient to establish the correct- 
ness of the text in reading unthread Certainly the ex- 
pression seems rather a forced one, though the epithet 
rude may bear the double sense of “rough,” as applied 
to rebellion, and of “rudely” or “coarsely mado” as ap- 
plied to the eye of a needle Dr. Charles Annandale 
suggests unthreat, ie “depiive of threatening look or 
expiession;” but I cannot find any instance of such a 
xvord, nor of the analogous use of any verb coniiiounded 
with un. As Staunton points out, the spelling of F. 1 is 
unthred; and thread whenever it occurs in F. 1 is spelt 
thred. It is remarkable that, in this same scene below, 
(line 52) we have • 

We will untread tlie stejis of clamnetl flight. 

I do not think that Shakespeare would have put the same 
expression into the mouths of two separate siicakcrs at 
such a short interval, though, in tlie latter case, it is used 
in the more literal sense. 

298 Line 14; For if the French be LORDS of this LOUD 
day —There certainly seems to be something wrong with 
this line We shonkl expect, as the Cambridge Edd. 
suggest, the French to be in the singular, or, aa Wiilker 
suggests, France. Loud is a singular epithet, and in spite 
of Clarke’s rapturous praise of it, rather uiimtolligMe. 
The only somewhat similar use of this adjective to be 
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found m Shakespeare is in Henry VIII i 2 29, “In loud 
rebellion ” The Cambiidye Edd. make a very plausible 
conjecture 

Fur if the French be loi d ot this proud clay 

They quote in suppoit Henry V iv 4. SO, 81 ‘'the French 
might have a good piey of us, lie kneiv of it ” 

299 Line 18. Saint Mniundsbunj —The town of Buiy 
St Edmund’s m Suffolk It was in the abbey here that tlie 
Barons assembled, before they drew up their petition to 
King John on which Magna CJiai ta was founded Holm- 
shed thus describes the event under A n 1214. “Theie 
was brought fooith and also read an ancient charter 
made sometime by llenrie the first (winch charter Stephan 
the archbishop of Canturbuiie had deliiiered vnto them 
before in the citie ot London) conteiiiing the giant of 
certeme liberties accoidmg to the lawes of king Edwaid 
the confessor, profitable to the church and barons of the 
realme, which they purposed to haue vniiiersallie exe- 
cuted oucr all the land And therefore being thus assem- 
bled in the queers of the church of S. Edmund, they 
recemed a solemnc oth vpon tlie alter there, that if the 
king would not giant to the same liberties, with otlieis 
which lie of his owiie accord had promised to coiifiime to 
them, they would from tliencefooith make warre vpon 
him, till they had obteined their purpose, and inforced 
him to grant, not ouehe to all these their petitions, but 
also yeeld to the confirmation of them vnder his seale, 
for euer to lemaine most stedfast and iniiiolable” (vol 
11 pp 317, 318) Shakespeare does not mention IMagna 
Charta, because it does not come into the scheme of his 
play, the mainspring of the action being the murder of 
Arthur and all the circumstances surrounding it. 

300 Lines 24, 25 —Compare Two Gent of Verona, ii 4. 
201, and see note 53 on that passage Holmshed men- 
tions that the chief accusation against Koger Boling- 
broke, Margaret Jordan, and the other accomplices of 
Elinor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, was “that they 
(at the request of the said duchess) had cleuised an image 
of wax representing the king, which by tlieir sorcerie by 
little and little consumed, intending thereby in conclu- 
sion to waste and destroie the kings person" (vol. in 
p 201) For a description of this mode of practising by 
magic art upon tbe life of an enemy, see Middleton, The 
Witcli, V, 2. 

//cc. What death is t you desire foi Alraachildes? 

D/ic/{ A sudden and a subtle. 
d/ec Then I 've fitted you. 

Here he the gifts of botli, sudden and subtle* 

His picture made in wa\, and gently molten 
By a blue fire kindled with dead men’s eyes, 

Will waste him by degrees. 

Duch In what time, prithee? 

Jdec. Perhaps m a moon’s progress 
Ditc/t What, a month ? 

Out upon pictures, if they be so tedious 1 
Give me things with some life. 

—Works, vol 111 p 325. 

301 Lines 40-43. 

Commend me to one Ihibcrt ivith your Icing: 

The loee of him,— and this respect besides. 

For that my gmndsire was an Englislvrnan , — 
A’wakes my conscience to confess all this. 


In The Troublesome Eaigne (p 30G) the motive assigned 
l)y Meluu is different in one paiticulai; 

Two causes Lords, makes me display this diift, 

The greatest for the freedonie of my sonle, 

That longs to leaue this mansion free from guilt 
The other on a naturall instinct, 

For that my Giandsire uas an Englishman 
It is difficult to conjectuie why Shakespeare introduces 
this friendship of Melun foi Hubert, perhaps he intended 
to have made some dramatic use of it, hut forgot Ins in- 
tention. 

302. Line 55 Stoop low within those BOUNDS we have 
O’ERLOOK’D — Compaie 111 1 23 above 

Like a proud xwer ptet i? 2 £ o'tr his ton fids 

ACT V. Scene 5. 

303 Line 3. When English measure backward their 
own giound — Altered by Pope to the cacophonous hue: 
“When the English measurd,’* &c Fleay’s explanation 
is, surely, the light one , the meaning is general— the 
sky blushed at English (i e Englishmen) measiuing bacl^ 
ivardfie reti eating 

304 Line 7. And loound our tott'RING colours CLEARLY 
up.—^ee Bichard II , note 228. The present participle is 
used here, probably for tlie past Clearly was altered 
by Capell to chearly The Cambridge Edd. conjecture 
cleanly; but either of the meanings given to clearly in 
our foot-note, suits the sense; for myself, I prefer the 
latter There is a passage in “Greene’s Tu Quoiiue, or The 
City Gallant ” (a most interesting comedy by John Cooke, 
1614), which it IS only fair to quote, as confirming tlie 
opinion of those who would make tottei ing = waving The 
passage is. 

This dagger has a point, do you see it? 

And be unto my suit obedient, 

Or you shall feel it too* 

For I will rather totter, hang m clean linen, &c 

— Dodsley, vol. xi p 274 

The meaning of totter evidently being to wave about in 
the wind, as a body does when hanging on the gibbet, 

ACT V. Scene 6. 

305. Lines 3-0.— Arranged in F. 1 thus : 

Bast Whether doest thou go? 

Hub What s that to thee ? 

Why may not I demand of thine afFaiies, 

As well as thou of mine? 

Bast Hubert, I thmke 

Hub. Thou hast a perfect thought 

We have followed Dyce’s arrangement, which seems the 
most sensible one, adopted by him partly from Mr. 
Watkiss Lloyd. 

306 Lines 12, 13: 

Unkind remembrance 1 thou and endless night 
Have done me shame 

Theobald and Warburton, both, independently, it appears, 
suggested eyeless, an emendation very generally adopted. 

I We have not adopted it, only because the reason for 
I changing the text does not seem strong enough. It can- 
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ACT V Scene C 


NOTES TO KING JOHN. 


ACT V. Scene V 


not be denied that eyeless is a much more characteristic 
epitliet here than endless, and there is a line m Luciece 
(1013) containing a very similar epithet of night . 

Poor grooms are si^htkis night, kings glorious daj^ 

On the other hand, Shakespeare uses endless twice in 
Pachard II. i 3 177 and 222 as an epithet of night, but 
peihaps with more strict appropriateness than here, as, 
in both cases, a kind of death is referred to, m the latter 
instance physical death, m the former the moral death 
of exile In favour of the reading of Ff. it may also be 
said that endless is not here so commonplace an epithet 
as at first sight might appear. Hubert had been watching 
by the king all night , and to him the night might well 
seem endless, anxious as he was for the day That the 
night was unusually dark, we gather from lines 17 and 20 
below, and from the ciicumstance that Paulconbridge 
tells Hubert (lines 39, 40 below) that he had lost half his 
“power” in crossing the flats of the Wash. One circum- 
stance may be v oith noting, and that is, inF 1 the passage 
is printed “thou and endles night” (F. 2, F 3 have end- 
lesse), while iii seven other passages m F 1, m which end- 
less occurs, it is invaiiably printed endlesse. Eemeraber- 
ing Shakespeaie’s fondness for the fancy of calling the 
stars “night’s candles," e g Merchant of Venice, v. 1 220 

For by these blessed candles of the night, 

and ilom and J ul. iii 5, 9. 

Night’s candles are burnt out 

one is almost tempted to suggest that he might here have 
coined a word, and written “candleless night ” 

807 Line 23: The Icing, I fear, is poison'd by a monk — 
Holinslied gives the following account of this tradition 
“There be which haue written, that after he had lost his 
arnne, he came to the abbeie of Swineshead m Lmcolne- 
shire, and there vnderstanding the cheapenesse and 
pleiitie of come, shewed himselfe greatlie displeased 
therewith, as he that for the hatred which he bare to the 
English people, that had so traitorouslie reuolted from 
him vnto his aduersaiie Lewes, wished all niiserie to light 
vpou them, and therevpon said m his anger, that he 
would cause all kind of graine to be at a farre higher 
price, yer manie daies should passe Wherevpon a 
moonke that heard him speake such words, being 
mooned with zeale for the oppression of his couutrie, 
gaue the king poison in a cup of ale, w'hereof he first 
tooke the assaie, to cause the king not to suspect the 
matter, and so they both died in manner at one time” 
(vol ii. p 336) There were many and various reports as 
to the nature of John’s death, as may be seen in Holm- 
shed Shakespeare here declined to follow the author of 
The Troublesome Eaigne, whose coarsely-expressed ani- 
mosity against everything connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church induced him greedily to adopt this ver- 
sion of John’s death, and to elaborate the details of it. 

308 Line 28* who did TASTE to This alludes to 

the custom of kings and royal personages at this time, to 
have a “taster," whose business it was to taste the dishes, 
before they partook of them, lest there should be poison 
in them. Hentzner thus describes Queen Elizabeth’s 
tasters ‘ ‘ the Yeomen of the Guard entered, bare-headed, 
cloathed in scarlet, with a golden rose upon their backs, 
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bringing in at each tuin a course of twenty-four dishes, 
served in plate, most of it gilt, these dishes were leceived 
by a Gentleman in the same order they weie brought, and 
placed upon the table, while the Lady-2’a«ter gave to each 
of the guard a mouthful to eat, of the particulai disli he 
had bi ought, for fear of any poison” (New Shak Soc 
publications, pt. i series vi No. 1, appendix ii p Ixxvii.) 

309. Lines 39-41 

half my power this night, 
Passing these flats, are taken by the tide; 

These Lincoln Washes have devoured them. 

This catastiophe really happened to King John himself, 
and is thus naiiated by Ilolinshed “Thus the countne 
being wasted on each hand, the king hasted forward till 
he came to Wellestreme sands, where passing the washes 
he lost a great part of his armie, with horsses and car- 
nages, so that it was ludged to be a punishment ap- 
pointed by God, that the spoile which had beene gotten 
and taken out of churches, abbeies, and other religious 
houses, should perish, and be lost by such means togithcr 
with the spoilers Yet the king himselfe, and a few 
other, escaped the violence of tlie waters, by following a 
good guide” (vol ii p 335) It was the stream of the 
Welland which caused the disaster The spot is still 
known as King’s Corner 

ACT V. Scene 7. 

310 Line 16 • Leaves them invisible — Hanmer’s very 
plausible emendation is insensible But may not invisible 
be here used adverbially, meaning that Death, having 
preyed upon the body, passed unperceived {invisible) to 
attack the mind? But it is only fair to say that insensible 
IS certainly in accordance with the first two lines of this 
speech (lines 13, 14) Steevens suggests invincible. 

311. Lines 21, 22 : 

I am the cygnet to this pale faint sivan. 

Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death. 
Shakespeare is leather fond of alluding to the poetical 
fancy of the dying swan suddenly disclosing a capacity 
for singing Compare Othello, v 2 247, 248' 

I will play the S7van, 

And die i7t 7nHstc 

And Merchant of Venice, iii 2 44, 45: 

Then, if he lose, he makes a swafi-lUe end. 

Fading in nuisic 

312 Line 35. Poison' d,~ill fare dead, forsook, cast 
ojf— Another instance of the dramatic use of the line 
with a defective syllable , the hiatus being supplied by 
the painful breathing of tlie dying king. 

313 Line 42 I beg cold comfort —A play upon words, 
For another instance of the use by Shakespeare of cold 
comfort, in the same sense of “ poor comfort," as we use 
the phrase, see Taming of Shrew, iv, 1. 32, 34' “or slmll 
I complain on thee to our mistress, whose hand, she being 
now at hand, thou shalt soon feel, to tliy cold comfort." 
For a worse instance of quibbling on a deatli-bed, com- 
pare the dying speech of Jolm of Gaunt, Richard IT. il. 
1 73-83. 



ACT V Scene 7 


NOTES TO KING JOHN. 


ACT V Scene 7. 


314 Line 52 The TACKLE of my heart la craclid and 
—Compare Conolanus, iv 5 CG-6S 

Thou hast a cjriin appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in ’t, thouy^h thy tatLle 's to n. 

Thou show’s! a noble vessel 

315 Line 5S And MODULE of confounded ')oyalty.~ 
See Richaid II , note 21S Module is really the same 
word as model; in this passage and in All’s Well, iv 3 
114: ‘'this counterfeit module’' the T'olio adopts this 
spelling . Ill all other passages the word is spelt model 
Many editors print model heie, but as the later lexico- 
graphers recognize module as a separate form of the word 
—probably because it comes to us direct from Latin 
modulus; while model comes from the same source, but 
through the Fiench modHe—wQ have adhered to the 
spelling of the Folio 

316 Line GO- Where HEAVEN lie 7fno?os —Probably 
heaven was substituted for God by the editors of F 1 m 
obedience to the statute of James I foi bidding the use 
of the name of God on the stage. 

317 Line G5 : [King John dies —King John did not die 
at Swill stead Abbey Lingard’s summary of the conflict- 
ing accounts of his death is as follows- “With a heavy 
heart” (in consequence of the catastrophe that occurred 
to him in the Wash —see note 309) “he proceeded to 
the Cistercian convent of Swineshead, where fatigue, or 
anxiety, or poison, or a surfeit (for all these causes aie 
mentioned), threw him into a dangerous fever He set 
out, however, in the morning, but was obliged to ex- 
change his horse for a litter, and was conveyed with difil- 
culty to the castle of Sleaford There he passed the 
night, and dictated a letter to the new pope Hoiiorius III., 
recommending in the most earnest terms the interest of 
his children to the protection of that pontiff The next 
day conducted him to the castle of Newark; where, sen- 
sible of his approaching end, he sent for a confessor, 
appointed his eldest son Henry to succeed him, and exe- 
cuted a short will, by which he left the disposal of his 
property to the discretion of certain trustees, and his 
body to be buried at Worcester, near the shrine of St. 
Wulstan. He expired three days later, in the forty-ninth 
year of his ago, and the seventeenth of his reign” (vol ii. 
p. 374) Holinslied says that he stayed “ one night at the 
castell of Laford, and on the next day with great painc, 
caused himsclfe to be caned vnto Newark” (vol. ii. p 336). 
It would seem quite unnecessary to discuss the fact here 
that Shakespeare makes John’s death follow so soon on 
that of Arthur, and that he slips over some fourteen 
years containing most important events, including the 
granting of Magna Charta Shakespeare was writing a 
play and not a history ; he did what all poets have done 
and must do, he defied chronology, 

318 Line 88 : Ourselves well SINEWED to our defence — 
In F. 1 sinewed is elided; so very careful is F. 1 as to the 
elision of the vowel in the final ed, that we always hesitate 


to go against it, but, as the metie here distinctly requiies 
a trisyllable, we must conclude the elision was made in 
error. 

319 Lines 99, 100 

At Worcester must his body he interfd; 

For so he will'd it 

Holmshed gives the following account of the fimeral 
“The men of waire that seriied vnder his ensignes, being 
for the more part hired souldiers and strangers, came 
togither, and marching foorth with his bodie, each man 
with his aimour on his backe, in warlike order, conueied 
it vnto Worcester, where he was pompouslie buried in 
the cathedrall chuich before the high altar, not for that 
he had so appointed (as some wiite) but bicause it was 
thought to be a place of most suretie for the lords and 
other of his freends there to assemble, and to take order 
m then- busmesse now after his deceasse And bicause 
he was somewhat fat and corpulent, his bowels were 
taken out of his bodie, and buried at Cioxtoii abbeie, a 
house of moonks of the order called Proemonstratenses 
111 Staff 01 dshire, the abbat of which house was his phy- 
sician” (vol. li p 33G) The remains of John are said to 
have been discovered under the pavement of the choir m 
1597, and the effigy of the king which formed the original 
cover of the stone colfln in which the remains were found, 
may still be seen on his tomb in Worcester Cathedral. 

320. Line 108: 

I have a land soul that would give YOU thanks 
Ff omit you, added by Howe The Cambridge Edd 
suggest. “ would /u in give thanks 

321 Lines 110, 111 : 

0, let us !pay the time hut needful woe, 

Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs. 

This IS rather an enigmatical sentence It seems to 
mean: “Let us not pay the present time— though it in- 
cludes the death of our king— the tribute of more sorrow 
than IS needful , for at the same time it has anticipated 
us in removing the mam cause of our grief, namely, the 
invasion of a foreign foe and the alliance with that foe 
of part of our own forces ” The explanation is liable to 
tbo obvious criticism, “What all that?”; but, consider- 
ing the context, it is something like what the speaker 
probably would have said, had he wished to be explicit. 

322 Line 118 - If Kngland to itself do rest but true — 
Compare III Henry VI. iv. 1 40. 

England is safe if true within itself, 

Shakespeare took the idea of the last speech from the old 
play, which ends thus: 

Let England line but true within it selfe, 

And all the world can neuer wrong her State 

If Englands Peeres and people ioyne m one. 

Nor Pope, nor Fraunce, nor Spaiue can doo tliem wrong 

—Troublesome Raigne, p, 320 
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WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN KING JOHN. 


Note —The addition of sub. adj veib, adv in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the Yord is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb, only in the passage or passages cited 
Note —The compound words marked with an asterisk ( '■ ) are printed in F 1 as two separate words. 


Abortives . . 

Act 

in 

Sc Line 

4 15S 

Absey . . . 

i 

1 

19G 

Adjunct 7 (adj ) 

111 

3 

57 

Adulterates (verb) in 

1 

50 

All-changing . 

ii 

1 

582 

Aloft (prep ) 

iv 

2 

139 

Arch-heretic (sub ) in 1 

192 

Artificer. . , 

iv 

2 

201 

Badly 

V 

3 

2 

Banked . . 

V. 

2 

104 

Bare-picked . . 

IV 

3 

14S 

Bare-ribbed 

V. 

2 

177 

Basilisco-like . 

1 

1 

244 

Beforehand . . 

V 

7 

111 

Bestained . 

IV 

3 

24 

Bethumped . . 

ii 

1 

466 

Boisterously. 

ni. 

4 

136 

*Boisterous-rough iv 

1 

76 

Brabbler2.. 

V 

2 

162 

Braced 

V 

2 

160 

Break- vow . 

ii 

1 

569 

Brooded . 

lii. 

3 

52 

Canker (ad] ) 

ill. 

4 

82 

Cincture 

iv 

3 

155 

*Clock-setter . 

lii 

1 

324 

Cloddy ... 

111 

1 

80 

Cockered . . 

V. 

1 

70 

*Cold-blooded . 

Ill 

1 

123 

Convicted. . . 

ni. 

4 

2 

Corruptibly . . 

V. 

7 

2 

Covetousness 3. 

iv. 

2 

29 

Cracker . . 

ii. 

1 

147 

Ciumble ... . 

V 

7 

31 

Day-wearied. . 

V 

4 

35 

*Dearest-valued 

lii 

1 

343 


1 Lucrece, 133, Somi xci 5 

2 Used as the name of a hound 
in Troilus and Cressida, v l 99 

3 Used in its ordinary sense in 
As You Like It, iii 5 91, and 
twice else^vhere 



Act 

Sc 

Line 

Deep-sworn . . 

111. 

1 

231 

Disallow 

1 

1 

10 

Dishabited 

ii 

1 

220 

Dispiteous 

IV 

1 

34 

Dominations 

11 

1 

176 

Down-trodden . 

ii. 

1 

241 

■^Dwelling-house 

V 

7 

3 

'Elbow-room 

V 

7 

28 

Embounded . 

IV 

3 

137 

Endamagement 

11 

1 

209 

E.vcommimicate 

\ 111 

1 

173 


(hi 

1 

223 

Exteriorly . . 

IV. 

2 

257 

Fair-play (adj.) 

V. 

1 

67 

Fautasied 

iv 

2 

144 

■^Fast-closed . . 

ii 

1 

447 

Fleshly . . 

iv 

2 

245 

Footsteps . . 

i. 

1 

216 

Foreigners 

IV 

2 

172 

Forweaned.. . 

11 

1 

283 

Half-blown 

111. 

1 

54 

^Half-conquered 

. V. 

2 

95 

Half-face . 

i 

1 

92 

*Harsh-sounding iv 

2 

150 

Heat (= heated) 

iv 

1 

61 

Heaven-movmg 

li. 

1 

169 

Honour-giving 

i. 

1 

53 

Husbaudless . 

ui. 

1 

14 

* Ill-tuned . . 

ii 

1 

197 

Incessantly . 

li. 

1 

385 

Indigest . 

V 

7 

26 

Inglorious 

V. 

1 

65 

In jurer 

11 

1 

174 

Invasion . 

iv 

2 

173 

Invasive 

V. 

1 

69 

Jeopardy .. 

ni 

1 

346 

Just-borne .. . 

11 

1 

345 

Legitimation . 

i 

1 

248 

Longed-for . 

IV. 

2 

8 


'Meicy-lacking 

Act Sc Line 
IV. 1 121 

Metropolis 

V 

2 

72 

Misheard . 

lii 

1 

4 

Misspoke 

111 

1 

4 

'Mother -queen 

11 

1 

62 

'"New-bnrned . 

111 

1 

278 

’"New-enkindled 

IV 

2 

163 

Old-faced 

11 

1 

259 

Oi derless 

ni 

1 

253 

Outlook 

V. 

2 

115 

Outscold . 

V 

2 

160 

Overstained. . 

111 

1 

236 

Ox-head 

li. 

1 

292 

Pale-visaged 

V 

2 

154 

Potents 

11 

1 

358 

Powerless . 

11. 

1 

15 

’^Precious-princely iv 

3 

40 

Piisonment . . 

Ill 

4 

161 

Prodigiously 

111 

1 

91 

Progress (verb) 

V 

2 

46 

•*Pioud-s welling 

iv 

3 

147 

Puppy-dogs 

11 

1 

460 

Purpose-changer li. 

1 

567 

^Pdding-rods 

1 

1 

140 

Koundure . . 

ii 

1 

259 

Scroyles 

ii 

1 

373 

Shock (verb) .. 

V 

7 

117 

Sick-fallen . . 

iv. 

3 

153 

Sightly . 

li. 

1 

143 

*Silver-bright. 

li 

1 

315 

Silverly . 

V 

2 

46 

Sin-conceiving. 

li 

1 

182 

Sinewed . 

V 

7 

88 

Skin-coat 

li 

1 

139 

Soul-fearmg .. 

li 

1 

3S3 

Souse . ... 

V 

2 

150 

Sprightful 

iv. 

2 

177 

*Stone-stilD . 

IV 

1 

77 

^Strong-barred. 

ii 

1 

370 


4 Lucrece, 1730. 



Act 

Sc : 

Line 

-Stubborn-hard 

IV 

1 

07 

Supernal 

11. 

1 

112 

Threatener 

V 

1 

49 

Toastmg-non 

IV 

3 

99 

Twice-told 

111 

4 

108 

Unattempted 

11 

1 

591 

Unbegotten 5 

IV 

3 

54 

Under-wrought 

11 

1 

95 

Undetei mined 

11. 

1 

355 

Unexpected -j 

n 

V 

1 

7 

80 

04 

Uufenced 

n 

1 

386 

Ungodly. 

111 

1 

109 

Unhaiied 

V 

2 

133 

Unneighbouily 

V 

2 

39 

Unowed 

IV 

3 

147 

Umeprievable 

V 

7 

48 

Lnscratched 

11. 

1 

225 

Unsuied 

11 

1 

471 

Unthread . 

V 

4 

11 

Uiitrimnied 

ill 

1 

209 

Unvexed 

11 

1 

253 

Unwarily 

V 

7 

03 

Usurpingly . . 

1. 

1 

13 

Valueless . . 

lii 

1 

101 

Vile-con eluded 

li. 

1 

586 

" Vile-drawmg 

11 

1 

577 

Waft (parti c ) 

li 

1 

73 

Watei -walled 

ii 

1 

27 

Well-boin 

li 

1 

278 

White-faced .. 

11 . 

1 

23 

Widow-comfort 

in. 

4 

105 

Widow-makei.. 

V 

2 

17 

^Wilful-opposite 

1 V. 

2 

124 

Wiry? 

ill. 

4 

04 

Woman-post.. 

i. 

1 

218 


[fiihegot occurs in liich. II 
111. 3 88 
0 Sonn. xviii. 8 
7 Bonn, cx.wiii, 4 


OEiamAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 


Note 

8G 

136 

14S 


11 1 190 A)id all for Jier—’Fon her: a plague 
%cpon her f 

ill 1 110. ere SUN SET. So Fleay. 


Note 

188 

204 


iv. 1 7 Unmanly SoGrej. 

IV 2 42. And more, more strong less— BO is mg 

fear 


ni. 1 281. JSg that thou swear’st against the thing thou swear'st BY. 


OEIGINAL EMENDATION SUGGESTED. 

Note 169 iii 4 21. Lo, now f YOU see the issue of your peace 
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MEEOHANT OF VENICE. 



DEAMATIS PEESON-^. 


Duke of Yenice. 

Prince of Morocco, ) ^ 

^ ^ [ Suitors to Portia. 

Prince of Arragon, ) 

Antonio, a Merchant. 

Bassanio, his kinsman and friend. 

SoLANIO, 'I 

Salarino, K friends to Antonio and Bassanio. 
Gratiano,; 

Lorenzo, in love with Jessica. 

Shylock, a Jew. 

Tubal, a Jew, his friend. 

Launcelot Gobbo, a clown, servant to Shylock. 

Old Gobbo, father to Launcelot. 

Leonardo, servant to Bassanio. 

Balthazar, ) ^ ^ ^ 

^ > servants to Portia. 

Stephano, ) 

Clerk of the Court 


Portia, a rich heiress. 

Eerissa, her waiting-maid. 

Jessica, daughter to Shylock. 

Magnificoes of Venice, Officers of the Court of Justice, Gaoler, Servants, 
and other Attendants. 


Scene — Partly at Venice and partly at Belmont, the seat of Portia, on the mainland. 


TIME OP ACTION 

Day 1 : Act I. — Interval — say a week two weeks] 
Day 2: Act II. Scenes 1-7.— Interval — one day. 

Day 3 : Act IL Scenes 8, 9. — Interval — bringing the 
time to within a fortnight of the maturity of the 
bond. 


(according to Daniel). 

Day 4: Act III Scene 1.— Interval — rather moi’e 
than a fortnight. 

Day 5 : Act ITT. Scenes 2-4. 

Day 6 *. Act III. Scene 5 ; Act IV. 

Day 7 and 8 : Act V. 
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MEECHANT OE VENICE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

Two quarto editions of this play were pub- 
lished in the same year, 1600; the first of these, 
known as the Eoberts Quarto (Q. 1), bears the 
following title : 

“The I EXCELLENT I History of the Mer [ 
chant of Venice. \ With the extreme cruelty of 
ShylocJce | the Jew towards the saide Mer- 
chant, in cut I ting a in.st potmd of his flesh. 
And the obtaining [ of Portia., by the choyse 
of I three Caskets. \ Written by W. Shake- 
speare. I Printed by J. Poherts, 1600.” 

The second quarto (Q. 2), known as the 
Heyes Quarto, has the following title-page : 

“ The most excellent | Historic of the 
chant I of Venice. [ With the extreamc crueltie 
of kihylocke the lewe | towards the sayd Mer- 
chant, in cutting a iust ])ound | of his flesh: 
and the obtayning of Portia. | by the choyse 
of three | chests. | As it hathhecne diners times 
acted by the Lord \ Chamherlaine his Sencants. | 
Written by William Shakespeare. At Lon- 
don, 1 Printed by J. E. for Thomas Heyes, [ 
and are to be sold in Panics Church-yard, at 
the 1 signe of the Greene Dragon. ] 1600. | ” 

Some authorities, Johnson and Capell 
amongst the number, speak of the latter 
Quarto as being anterior to Q. 1. J. P. Kem- 
ble, who possessed a copy of each Quarto, has 
inscribed in his copy of the Eoberts Quarto, 
“First edition ” “Collated and perfect, J. P. K. 
1798.” The entry in the Stationers’ Eegis- 
ter (on July 22, 1598), of which Kemble gives 
an inaccurate copy, is as follows ; “Enti'ed for 
his copie vnder the handes of both the war- 
dens, a booke of the Marchaunt of Yenyce or 
otherwise called the Jewe of Ycnyce | Pro- 
uided that yt bee not prynted by the said 
James EobeHes or anye other whatsoeuer 
without lycence first had from the Eight 


honorable the lord Chamberlen . . . vj*^” 

(Arber’s Transcript, iii. 122). 

Di'. F. J. Furnivall, in his Forewords to the 
photo -hthogi’aphed reprint of Q. 1 (Shak- 
spere Quarto-Facsimiles, No. 7), agrees with 
this opinion as to the order of the two Quartos. 
He also makes a careful collation of various 
words and phrases in the two editions which 
go to prove that, in many passages, Q. 2 is a 
better guide to the reading of the text than 
Q. 1. It is evident that neither of these edi- 
tions was printed from the other; but the 
Cambridge edd. seem to me to be entirely 
mistaken in assuming that they were both 
printed from the same MS. Setting aside 
many slight differences — all to the advantage 
of the Heyes Quarto (Q. 2) — it is quite clear 
from the test passage (i. 3. 64-66), given by 
Dr. Furnivall, that the second Quarto was 
printed not only from a difierent, but from a 
more accurate and carefully revised MS, than 
the Eoberts Quarto. The reading of the latter 
(Q.l)is: 

Yot to supply tho ripe wants of iny friend 
lie hreake a customo : are you resohCd 
IIo 2 o much he %oould haue 1 

In Heyes’ Quarto (Q. 2) we have what is un- 
doubtedly the better and the true reading, 
which makes Antonio (in place of the sentence 
italicized above) say, turning to Eassanio: 

is hce yet fossest 
How much ye would 1 

I agi'ee most heartily with Dr. Furnivall that 
the two Quartos were evidently printed from 
difierent transcripts of the original text, and 
that the Heyes Quarto (Q. 2) had the advantage 
of being taken fz'om a copy which “more 
nearly represents the text revisd by Shak- 
spere” (Forewords, p. iv). 
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Evidently the editors of the Folio, 1623 
(F. 1), thought the same, for their edition of 
the play is a reprint of Q. 2. It is very un- 
likely that the Roberts Quarto would be the 
more correct, for it is evident, from the entry 
in the Stationers’ Register (see above), that 
Roberts had obtained bis copy surreptitiously, 
and that a successful attempt was made to 
restrain him from publishing at once, and so 
injuring the acting right of the play, which 
then belonged to the Lord Chamberlain’s com- 
pany. Also it will be noted that, on the 
title-page of the Heyes Quarto only^ ajipears 
the statement, “ As it hath beene divers times 
acted by the Lord Chambeiiaine his servants.” 
It is certainly most probable that what advan- 
tage the author could give he would give, not 
to Roberts, but to Heyes; and that the latter 
would be allowed the benefit of any correc- 
tions that had been made in the text. 

Two other Quarto editions were published. 
It is unnecessary to give the title-pages. The 
former (Q. 3) is dated 1637 and was printed 
“by M. P. for Laurence Hayes.” The latter 
(Q. 4), dated 1652, was printed for William 
Leake. Both are leprints of Q. 2. A copy 
of the 1652 imprint was sent to Sotheby’s for 
sale m 1905 ; and realized .£200, 

With regard to the date of this play, it has 
been fixed by some as early as 1594, by others 
as late as 1598. It is clear, from the entry in 
the Stationers’ Register we have given above, 
and from its being mentioned by Meres, that 
it could not have been written later than 
1598. The fact that it is the last play men- 
tioned by Meres among Shakespeare’s come- 
dies has been held by some to point to the fact 
that it was a recent play; but it would be very 
dangerous to found any theory upon the order 
in which the plays are mentioned by Meres, as 
in that case we should have to consider King 
John to be later than Henry IV. and Titus 
Andronicus to be later than both of them. In 
Henslowe’s Diary under the date of 25th 
August, 1594 (p. 40), is recorded the first repre- 
sentation of “the Venesyon comodey.” Some 
editors have thought that this play may have 
been Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice; and, 
in support of this theory, the entry in the 
Stationers’ Register by Roberts in 1598, above 
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referred to, has been noted. Certainly Hen- 
slowe’s spelling of some of the titles of the 
plays recorded in his Diary is very peculiar, 
and the titles themselves are somewhat vague. 
“The Venesyon comodey” was also represented 
on the 5th September, 1594, and on the 15th 
and 22nd of the same month. It seems to 
have been a popular play, and was played four 
times before the end of November in the same 
year. On the 10th February, 1595 (p. 48), we 
have an entry, “Rd at the Venesyan,” probably 
referring to the same play. On the 25th 
of the same month we have another entry 
(p. 50), “Rd at the Venesyan comodey.” On 
the 24th September, 1594, there is an entry 
(p. 41), “ Rd at venesyon and the love of and 
Inglishe lady” with the letters indi- 

cating that it w^as a new play.^ The same play 
is referred to on the 24th October, 1594, as 
“love of and Ingleshe ladey” (]3. 43). 

With regard to the question whether tins 
“Venesyon comodey” may have been Shake- 
speare’s play, it is perhaps worth noting that, 
during the season, there were several entries of 
a play called “the greasyon comodey” (p. 45); 
and on the 11th February, 1594, of a new 
piece called “ the Frenshe Comodey” (p. 45). 
Neither of these latter plays has been identi- 
fied, and it is quite possible that their real 
titles bore no closer resemblance to the one 
under which Henslowe entered them than 
The Merchant of Venice does to “the Venesyon 
Comodey.” Before we reject the theory that 
this might have been Shakespeare’s Merchant 
of Venice, -we must remember that during this 
season, and only during this season, Shake- 
speare, and the Lord Chamberlain’s Servants, 
to which company he belonged, were playing 
with the Lord Admiral’s Servantsat Henslo\ve’s 
theatre; also that there was a reason for call- 
ing the play “the Venesyon comodey,” if its 
original title was The Jew of Venice, because 
during this season “The Jew,” that is Marlowe’s 
Jew of Malta, was played very frequently. 

Those who advocate the early date 1594 lay 
some stress upon the fact that in this year 


1 It IS possible that two plays were played on this 
occasion, the Venetian Comedy and The Love of an Eng- 
lish Lady; or may not there have been two performance^ 
of the company on the same day? 
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took place the execution, accompanied by the 
horrible barbarities customary in that age, of 
Eoderig’o Lopez, a Spanish doctor, who, in 
1586, had been appointed physician to Queen 
Elizabeth. His accuser was a certain Don 
Antonio Perez, once a favourite secretary 
of Philip; a great scoundrel, whom Elizabeth 
and Lord Biirgliley both treated with projier 
contempt, but whom Essex encouraged. The 
principal evidence against Lopez was furnished 
by Ferreira and Louis, followers of Don An- 
tonio, who, on the rack, made confessions im- 
plicating Lopez. It is to these instances of 
torture that Shakespeare probably refers (iii. 
2. 24-27), rather than to the execution of 
Throckmorton or of Squires, the latter of which 
did not take place till 1598; the more so as 
Elizabeth was very reluctant to believe in the 
guilt of Lopez, and was very angry, at first, 
with Essex for bringing the accusation against 
him. Perhaps it would be going too far to ac- 
cept the reference to Lopez, admitting it to be 
one, as a j^ositive proof that the play was first 
produced in 1594. Nor is the coincidence of 
the chief accuser of Lopez and of Shylock’s 
proposed victim both being named Antonio, 
interesting though it be, of much importance: 
but on this subject we may refer our readers 
to Mr. S. L. Lee’s paper in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, February, 1880, which contains 
some very interesting information about Lojiez. 
Mr. Lee has succeeded in showing that Shake- 
speare, most probably, w^as well acquainted 
with the story of the Jew Doctor and of his 
tragical fate; but it may be doubted whether 
he has been quite so successful in proving 
that Lopez was the original of Shylock. As 
far as the internal evidence is concerned, the 
style of this play certainly points to a date 
scarcely so early as 1594. However, it is very 
possible, as the Clarendon Press editors sug- 
gest, if the earlier date be the right one, that 
Shakespeare may have revised the })lay be- 
tween that and 1598. On the whole, the date 
selected by Dr. Furnivall in his Foi'ewoi'ds 
to the republication of the First Quarto, 
namely 1590, seems the most probable conjec- 
ture. One cannot be far wrong in placing this 
play after Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
before Henry lY, 


Of the two stories, on which the plot of 
the j)lay is founded, there is more than one 
version. Indeed, the bond story seems to 
have existed, in some form or other, in 
nearly every country. Originally it came 
from the East. It seems first to have made 
its a 2 )pearance in Europe in Dolopathos or 
the King and the Seven Sages (a collection 
of Latin stories), about the end of the twelfth 
century, and was translated into French by 
Herbert m 1223. The earliest English version 
known is that in the Cursor Mundi, published 
at the end of the thirteenth century, on which 
a jiaper by Miss Toulmin Smith will be found 
in the Transactions of the New Shakspere 
Society (1875, ^ip. 181-188). Other versions 
have been found in the Gesta Eomanorum, 
in the Harleian MSS., and in other collections 
of tales. How many of these various versions 
Shakespeare may have seen or heard of is 
uncertain; but there can be very little doubt 
that the one, on which he founded this jilay, 
was The Adventures of Giannetto, from a 
collection of tales, called II Pecorone, by Gio- 
vanni Florentine, Milano, 1558. We give a 
brief abstract of this story, in order that the 
many jDoints of resemblance may be seen. 

Giannetto, a young man, is left in charge of 
his godfather Ansaldo, who acce^its the charge 
of him, and treats him as his own son. Gian- 
netto wishes to join two of his friends in a 
mercantile expedition. Ansaldo provides him 
with a ship riclily laden. On the voyage 
Giannetto gives his com 2 ')anions the slip, and 
2 iuts into port at Belmont^ where resides a very 
beautiful widow lady, who is ready to give 
her hand and fortune to a second husband, on 
conditions which it is not necessary to name. 
Giannetto fails on this his first visit, and, con- 
sequently, forfeits his shqi and the whole of 
his cargo. He returns to Yenice, and is, at 
first, ashamed to make his arrival known to 
Ansaldo; but the latter, having heard of his 
whereabouts, comes to him and embraces him, 
telling him not to let the loss of his ship and 
cargo trouble him. Giannetto soon goes upon 
another voyage, being again fitted out most 
generously by Ansaldo; he pays another visit 
to Belmont with the same result, and returns 
very sorrowful. But Ansaldo receives him in 
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the most affectionate manner; and soon, for 
the third time, provides him with a ship and 
valuable cargo, to obtain which, however, he 
has to borrow ten thousand ducats from a Jew, 
on the condition that, if they are not i-epaid 
on the feast of St John m the next month of 
June, the Jew may take a pound of flesh from 
any part of his body he pleases This time 
Giannetto succeeds m winning the lady, and 
they are married with every kind of rejoicing. 
In his haj^piness the young man forgets all 
about Ansaldo and the Jew’s bond; till, one 
day, he sees a great crowd passing along the 
piazza with lighted torches in their hands, 
and some one tells him that they are going to 
make their offerings at the church of St. John, 
that day being his festival. Giannetto in- 
stantly recollects all about the bond, and tells 
his wife the danger in which his friend stands; 
she bids him go to Venice as quickly as pos- 
sible, and gives him a hundred thousand 
ducats to take with him. She herself shortly 
follows him, dressed as a lawyer, with two 
servants. She goes to Venice, and puts up at 
an inn, her servants describing her as a young 
lawyer from Bologna. Meanwhile the Jew 
has refused every offer of Giannetto up to a 
hundred thousand ducats, and insists upon 
his pound of flesh. The case is much talked 
about; the landlord of the inn mentions it to 
his guest, who says that it is a matter that 
can be easily answered. A proclamation is 
issued that a famous lawyer is come from 
Bologna, skilled in deciding all difficult cases. 
Giannetto and the Jew both agree to refer 
the case to this lawyer. Madam Giannetto, 
like Portia, admits the legality of the Jew’s 
bond, but urges him to take the offer of Gian- 
netto, and release Ansaldo. The Jew sticks 
to his bond; and matters go so far that An- 
saldo is stripped naked, and the Jew stands 
ready with his razor to execute the penalty. 
Giannetto is now in a terrible state of mind; 
when the lawyer bids him be quiet; and, just 
as the Jew is beginning to cut the flesh, he 
tells him that he may take neither more nor 
less than his bond, and that if he takes one 
drop of blood he will be put to death. Much 
wrangling ensues; and the Jew at last con- 
sents to take his own ten thousand ducats. 
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Madam Giannetto says he shall have nothing 
but his bond, “ if not, I will order your bond 
to be protested and annulled Every one 
present was greatly pleased; and deriding the 
Jew, said. He who laid traps for others is 
caught himself” (Hazlitt’s Shak. Lib. vol. i. 
pt. 1 . p. 348). The Jew tears up his bond; 
Ansaldo is released; and Giannetto, delighted 
with the result, offers the lawyer a hundred 
thousand ducats. The lawyer bids him keep 
them, and carry them back to his lady, that 
she may not have the oppoi^tunity to say that 
he has squandered them away idly. A little 
scene of comedy takes place between Gian- 
netto and the pretended lawyer, which ends 
in the latter asking for a ring; this Giannetto 
parts with very reluctantly, it having been a 
present from his wife. The lady hurries back 
to Belmont, where she is in time to receive 
Giannetto and Ansaldo in the most magnificent 
manner; but she is very cold to her husband. 
Giannetto seeks an interview with his wife 
as soon as possible, and she demands of him 
the ring. On his telling her to whom he has 
given it, she pretends to disbelieve the story, 
and accuses him of having given it to some 
lady at Venice. She teases him till he bursts 
into tears; when she enibi'aces him, and in a 
fit of laughter tells him everything. 

It will be seen from the above summary that 
the story contains nearly every incident of the 
play with the exception of the casket scene. 
Ansaldo is evidently the original of Antonio 
and Giannetto of Bassanio. Shakespeare does 
not seem to have borrowed any details from 
the other versions of the bond story, exce^it 
it be from the Ballad of Gernutus; comi>are tlie 
thirteenth and fourteenth verses of the First 
Part (Percy’s Eeliques (edn. 1857), p. 107) : 

But wo will make a merry jeast, for to be talked long: 
You shall make me a bond, quoth he, that shall bo 
large and strong: 

And this shall be the forfeyture; of your owno flcsho 
a pound. 

If you agree, make you the bond, and hero is a hun- 
dred crowncs. 

The incident of Shylock’s whetting the knife 
may have been taken from the seventh verae 
of the Second Part (p. 108): 
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The bloudie Jew now ready is with wlmtted Made 
in hand, 

To spoyle the bloud of innocent, by forfeit of his 
bond. 

Another work from which Shakespeare may 
have taken some hints, especially for the 
speeches of Shylock in the Trial Scene, is Sil- 
vayn’s “Orator,” a translation of which, from 
the original French by Antony Munday, ap- 
peai'ed in 1596. Declamation 95, in this work, 
has for its title, “Of a Jew, who would for 
his debt have a pound of the flesh of a Cluis- 
tian.” It wnll be found printed at length 
in the Var. Ed. (vol. v. p. 163). But the 
points of resemblance between this oratorical 
exercise and Shylock’s defence of his con- 
duct are not very remarkable. 

For the casket story Shakespeare seems to 
have been indebted mainly, if not entirely, to 
a story in the Gesta Eomanorum, in which a 
princess, after undergoing various adventures, 
is subjected by the emperor, whose son she 
is about to marry, to the following test: “he 
(the empeixir) caused three vessels to be 
brought forth: the first was made of pure 
gold, well beset with precious stones without, 
and within full of dead men’s bones, and 
thei'cupon was engraven this posie: Whoso 
chmdii me, shall Jimi that he deserveth. The 
second vessel was made of fine silvei', filled 
with earth and worms, the sujierscription was 
thus. Whoso ckuseth me, shall find that his na- 
ture desiretL The third vessel was made of 
lead, full within of precious stones, and there- 
upon was insculpt this posie, Whoso ckuseth 
me, shall find that God hath disposed for him^^ 
(Swan’s Gesta Eomanorum, vol i. Introduc- 
tion, pp. xciv, xcv)J After a few moral re- 
flections the maiden chooses the right casket, 
namely, the leaden one. 

As to the question whether Shakespeare 
borx'owed anything in the case of The Merchant 
of Yenice from an old play or not, there is no 
direct evidence as to the existence of any such 
play, unless the entiles in Hcnslowe’s Diary be 
considered to I'efer to an older comedy on the 


1 Bco Hcn'tngo’B edii. of tbo Ciltista, printed for tlio 
Kavly English Text Society, 1879 (pp. 290-301). The 
translation, given above from Swan, does not differ sub- 
stantially from that of the early English te.xts. 


same subject. Stephen Gosson in the Schoole 
of Abuse, 1579 (fol. 226) speaks of a play 
“representing the greedinesse of worldly 
chusers, and bloody mindes of Usurers.” This 
passage has been sujjposed to refer to a play 
containing both the story of the caskets and 
that of the bond; but the description can 
hardly be said to be conclusive. The imita- 
tion of act V. scene 1, to be found in Wily Be- 
guiled (see Note 322) may have some bearing 
upon the date of the play. Wily Beguiled was 
first printed in 1606, though, probably, it was 
acted before that date; but there is little doubt 
that it followed Shakespeare’s play, and did not 
precede it. 

To Marlowe’s Jew of Malta Shakespeare was 
but little indebted for any ideas in this play. 
Those who have attempted to trace so-called 
parallel passages in the two plays, have fur- 
nished the best proof that Shakespeai'e owed 
nothing to the older dramatist, except, per- 
haps, the useful example of the sort of Jew 
he ought not to draw. In a curious ram- 
bling appendix, which Waldron tacked on to 
his edition of Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd 
(London, 1783), the editor gives (at pp. 209, 
210) a number of passages with the object of 
“ shewing that Shakspeare had Barabas con- 
stantly in his mind while he was writing the 
character of Shylock:” but the parallel pas- 
Scages he quotes bear no real resemblance to 
one another, except in one case. (See note 97.) 
The conceptions of the two characters are 
entirely difierent, and are worked out in the 
most opposite manners. 

STAGE HISTOEY. 

Unless we admit that the Venetian Comedy 
in Henslowe’s Diary, already referred to, was 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, we have no 
contemporary record of its performance other 
than the statement on the title-i)age of Heyes’s 
Quarto (Q.2), that it “hath beene diners times 
acted by the Lord [ Chamberlaine his Ser- 
iiants. I ” Burbage is supposed to have played 
Shylock. There is no mention of this comedy 
in Pepys, nor does it appear to have been one 
of those plays of Shakespeare’s which were re- 
vived, with more or less success, after the 
Bestoration, Downes, speaking of Doggett, 
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mentions, among the comic characters that he 
performed, the Jew of Venice; but this was in a 
version of Shakespeare’s play by George Gran- 
ville Marquis of Lansdowne, in which the 
noble author took considerable liberties with 
the original; thinking himseK justified, no 
doubt, by a proper sense of his own superiority 
to Shakespeare, as expressed in the prologue. 
This generous and successful attempt to rescue 
an insignificant work from oblivion was pro- 
duced at Lmcoln’s Inn Fields, 1701; the cast 
included Betterton as Bassanio; Doggett as 
Shylock; Verbruggen as Antonio; Booth as 
Gratiano; and Mrs. Bracegirdle as Portia. The 
author was kind enough to save the critics the 
ti'ouble of estimating the value of this work 
The prologue is supposed to be spoken by the 
ghosts of Shakespeare and Dryden. The for- 
mer says: 

These scenes in their rough native dress were mine, 
But now m,p) ov'd, with nobler lustre shine; 

The first mde sketches Shakspeai’e’s pencil drew, 
But all the shhiing master stroles are neio. 

This play, ye critics, shall your fury stand. 

Adorn’d and rescu’d by afattUless hand. 

— Genest, vol. ii. p. 245. 

The chief object of the adapter seems to have 
been to sink the character of Shylock, and to 
give greater importance to that of Bassanio. 
Wherever the noble mutilator laid hands 
upon Shakespeare’s text he managed to spoil 
it. The scene between Portia and Nerissa 
seems to have offended his delicate taste; so, 
among other conscientious attempts to refine 
and elevate the dialogue, he introduced the 
following: — Portia, speaking of the possibility 
of her being forced to marry her Dutch suitoi’, 
says: “Za Signora Gutts! oh hideous! what a 
sound wiU that be in the mouth of an Italian” 
(Genest, vol. ii. p. 243). In act ii. he intro- 
duced a grand entertainment at Bassanio’s, 
and the masque of Peleus and Thetis, which 
the noble lord “writ all himself,” a very namby- 
pamby production. One point of stage man- 
agement here is worth noting. Shylock is 
made to sit at a table by himself, and drinks 
to his money as his only mistress. In act iii. 
portions of many of the scenes of the original 
are taken and jumbled up together- One 
notable omission is the scene between Shy- 
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lock and Tubal. In act iv. changes are intro- 
duced in order to make the character of Bas- 
sanio more important ; for instance, “heofiers 
Shylock the whole of his own body instead of 
the single pound of fiesh due from Antonio; 
and, lastly, draws his sword (a likely circum- 
stance in a court of justice) to defend his 
friend” (Genest, vol. ii. p. 244). For any pocdic 
merit which this mutilation of Shakespeare 
possesses, it might have remained unnoticed. 
But there is no doubt that the comic view of 
Shylock’s character, which held its own on the 
stage for so many years, w^as owing chiefiy to 
this miserable deformation and corruption of 
Shakespeare’s play, which for forty years was 
accepted, both by actors and the public, as the 
only acting version of The Merchant of Venice. 

On the 14th February, 1741, Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice was revived at Drury 
Dane Theatre, owing to the happy persistency 
of Charles Macklin. It was performed some 
twenty-one times, and not the least happy re- 
sult of this revival was that Lord Lansdowne’s 
Jew of Venice was consigned to oblivion. This 
revival of Shakespeare’s delightful comedy, 
which had probably never been acted for over 
one hundred years, is one of the most im- 
portant events in theatrical annals. For it 
was not only one of the most decisive blows 
struck at those impudent mangleivs and de- 
formers of our great poet, who for years did 
their best to bring his work into contem])!, 
but it was the first sign of a revival of the 
natural style in acting, and no doubt laid the 
foundation for the great success of Garriijk 
which followed some ten years after. 

It is not so easy to anive at a clear idea of 
what Macklin’s Shylock was ; but that lie was 
not the comic buffoon, that Lansdowne and 
Doggett between them made him, we may 
safely say. Indeed, from one sentence in 
Davies’ Dramatic Miscellanies we get a glimpse 
of what Macklin did to show the better side 
of Shylock’s character: “ In the third act, %ve 
have a scene, restored to the stage by the 
superior taste of Charles Macklin, to whom 
indeed we owe the play as it now stands, in 
which the J ew’s private calamities make some 
tender impressions on the audience” (Davies’ 
Dramatic Miscellanies, vol. ii. pp, 393, 394)* 
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Mackliii did not fully enter into the psy- 
chology of Shylock as Edmund Kean did. 
Indeed he gave full force to, if he did not 
heighten, the more repulsive features of the 
character. But, for the first time since the 
death of his creator, Shakespeare’s Shylock 
appeared on the stage; for the first time the 
avaricious but persecuted Jew was represented 
with dignity, Macklin’s performance drew 
from Pope the well-known couplet : 

This IS the J ew 

That Shakespeare drew. 

The actor also earned the praise of the great 
poet by his attention to the details of his dress 
in this part. He wore a red hat, such as, 
according to some authorities, was worn by 
the Jews in Venice, for wliich attention to 
accuracy in costume Pojie justly praised him 
(see note 68). In spite of its surprising merit, 
and the audacious reform which it inaugu- 
rated, Macklin’s Shylock never seems to have 
taken a great hold upon the town. On this 
occasion Quin played Antonio and Mill ward 
Bassanio ; Mrs. Clive Portia ; and Ivlrs. Prit- 
chard Kerissa. Tlie Mercliant of Venice was 
presented for the first time at Covent Garden 
on 13th March, 1744, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Clive, who acted the part of Portia. Ten 
years later, at the same theatre, on the 13th 
October, 1754, Sheridan played Shylock, and 
Mrs. Woffington Portia. After this, at in- 
tervals, various actors seem to have attempted 
the character; among them were Shuter, 
King, and Yates. On the 13th April, 1776, 
Macklin reappeared at Cbvent Garden in the 
character of Sliylock for the benefit of his 
daughter, who played Portia. On the 11th 
June, 1777, Henderson made his first appear- 
ance as Shylock at the Hay market. 

On the 29ih September, 1775, a young lady 
was announced for the part of Portia — lier first 
appearance. This was no less a person than 
Mrs. Siddons, who had been engaged by Gar- 
rick on the strength of a friend’s commenda- 
tion. On the 22d January, 1784, John Kem- 
ble a] 3 peared for the first time, at Drury Lane, 
in the character of Shylock. He never seems 
to have made any great success in the part. 
Indeed, for his own benefit, 6th April, 1786, he 


played the part of Bassanio, surrendering Shy- 
lock to King. Harley, Elliston, Young, and 
Stephen Kemble all appeared, at intervals, in 
this play, and all more or less failed to give 
any lenewed vitality to the character of Shy- 
lock ; till, on the memorable 26th January, 
1814, to a house barely half-full, Edmund 
Kean made his first appearance in London. 
We read of the sensation which was made 
when this little insignificant-looking man, his 
threadbare clothes dripping with rain, came 
into the dressing-room, and took out from his 
shabby bundle a black wig. Such a reckless 
flying in the face of all tradition shocked the 
old conventional actors, and made them more 
certain than ever of the new-comer’s failure. 
It appears that, from the time of Bui'bage 
downwards, no Shylock, not even Macklin, had 
ventured to discard the red wig. The large 
nose which Jews used to wear upon the stage 
Shylock was allowed to dispense with, but 
never the red wig. What a triumph Kean 
obtained is well known; and those who wish 
to realize the excitement that thrilled the 
comparatively few persons who happened to 
be present on that occasion, may read a most 
vivid description of the debut of one who was 
probably the greatest genius ever seen on the 
.stage, in Mr. Hawkins’s Life of Edmund Kean 
(vol. i. pp. 124-132). Kean repeated the char- 
acter many times ; it was always a favourite of 
his; and it is worth noting that, in 1823, Liston 
played Launcelot Gobbo. On May 13, 1823, 
Macready made his first appearance in this 
character, for hia benefit at Covent Garden, 
with Charles Kemble as Bassanio, one of the 
best representatives that character ever had. 
Macready docs not seem to have made any 
great success in Shylock. Samuel Phelps 
played the part at the Hay market in 1837; 
and twenty-one years later Charles Kean 
produced the Merchant of Venice, with him- 
self and his wife as the Jew and Portia. In 
1850 Hermann Vezin played Shylock at the 
Surrey Theatre. 

Before closing the stage history of this, one 
of the most j^opular of Shakespeare’s comedies, 
we may be allowed to notice the beautiful pro- 
duction of the play at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre under Mr. Bancroft’s management in 
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1875, and the very successful revival at the 
Lyceum in 1879 ; on both of which occasions 
Portia was represented by Miss Ellen Terry 
with a freshness and truth to nature which 
have rarely, if ever, been equalled. Never 
was the delightful comedy of the character 
more charmingly realized. Miss Terry’s Portia 
may be classed among the few almost perfect 
representations of Shakespeare’s heroines that 
the present generation has seen. 

Mr. F. E. Benson revived the play during 
his London season of 1901 at the Comedy. 
In October, 1898, the Elizabethan Stage So- 
ciety gave in the St. George’s Hall, London, 
an interesting performance, presenting the 
whole play in sixteenth-century fashion, with- 
out scenic accessories. 

CRITICAL EEMAEKS. 

The Merchant of Venice, one of the most 
popular of Shakespeare’s plays, whether in the 
study or on the stage, may be called the first 
of his great comedies; for a comedy it is, in 
spite of the tragic interest which centres round 
Shy lock and Antonio. We should have ex- 
pected to find it called on the title-page, in the 
old edition, a tragi-comedy, that curious com- 
posite title w^hich is made to embrace so many 
plays of the Elizabethan period, varying very 
much in the degrees of tragedy and comedy 
which they contain. On the title-page of all 
the Quartos it is termed ‘Hhe excellent” or 
^Hhe most excellent history of the Merchant 
of Venice;” but at the head of the page it is 
called ‘^the comical history,” and in the Folio it 
is ranked among the comedies. It is a matter 
for congratulation that Shakespeare never 
adopted that composite title tragi-comedy, 
which certainly suggests a piece neither one 
thing nor the other, and is very often found 
attached to a di'amatic work that has no dig- 
nity or pathos in its tragedy, and no humour 
or wit in its comedy. In all Shakespeare’s 
comedies there is a strong element of serious 
interest. In fact without that element comedy, 
in the highest sense, can scarcely exist. We 
may call The Merchant of Venice the first of 
Shakespeare’s great comedies; for it would be 
absurd to compare with it, in point of merit, 
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Love’s Labour ’s Lost, the Comedy of Errors 
or the Taming of the Shrew. 

The plot of the play consists, as has been 
said, of two distinct stories which are very 
skilfully blended together. In the one, the 
story of the caskets, Bassaiiio and Portia are 
the hero and the heroine. In the story of the 
Jew and his bond, Shylock and Antonio arc 
the principal characters. The t^vo sets of cha- 
racters are very naturally brought together 
through the loan, which Antonio borrows from 
Shylock for the purpose of supplying Bn ssanio 
with the means to carry on his court.ship of 
Portia. 

It is doubtful whether Shakespeare had any 
particular purpose in writing this delightful 
play. If he had, it was })rol)ably to protest 
against the imcharitablenesa with which the 
Jews wore still treated in his day. Although 
Queen Elizabeth found in Catholics and Bis- 
sentei’s sufficient fuel for her religious bon- 
fires, the J ews w-ere still the victims of grt‘at 
social injustice in England. In other coun- 
tries (in Spain, for instance) they wore vigor- 
ously pei'secuted. It is a cxirious fact, that 
about ten or twelve years before Shakespciiro’s 
Merchant of Venice was produced, viz. in 
1584, a play (The Three Ladies of London) was 
printed which, apparently, was popular in those 
days, and had among its draimtu personxe 
Gerontus, a Jew, who is represented as pos- 
sessing nearly every virtue, and is introduced 
in a trial scene, in which his generous foiLear 
ance is brought strongly into contrast with 
the meanness and turpitude of his Christian 
creditor (Bodsley, vol. vi. pp. 355-358). 

But if Shakespeare’s object was to pleail 
for the exercise of more toleration and chailty 
towards the Jews on the part of the Christians, 
he was far too wise to represent Shylock as 
the possessor of every virtue. He knew vtuy 
well that with a popular audience, to which 
his plays appealed, such a character would 
gain but little sympathy. Accordingly, while 
he yielded to popular prejudice by represent- 
ing Shylock as avaricious and vindictive - but 
not such a monster of abominable cruelty as 
Marlowe’s Barabas — at the s<ame time he in- 
vests the greedy usurer with the tUgnity of a 
passionate pride in his race; and he puts into 
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his mouth such powerful arguments, and such 
eloquent pleas against the social injustice of 
which he is the victim, that the spectators of 
The Merchant of Venice ought to have gone 
away in a spirit much more likely to make 
them treat Jews with a moderate amount 
of Christian charity, than if Shakespeare had 
represented Shylock as a phenomenon of noble 
unsellishness like Gerontus, I have pointed 
out instances (see notes 80, 210) where, 
just as Shylock is beginning to exhibit some 
noble feeling, he is made to harp upon his 
avarice lest it should seem that the dramatist 
was about to make too strong an appeal for 
sympathy in the Jew’s favour. 

Shylock, unlike Marlowe’s Barabas, has no 
mean selfishness in his character. He loves 
his money, not for the pleasures it can pur- 
clia^se for him, nor with that narrow-minded 
vanity in the sense of possession which the 
mere miser feels; but rather because it is the 
evidence of his own tlirift and industry, the 
substantial witness, in one respect at least, to 
his superiority over the Christians who de- 
spise and persecute liim. The insults, which 
Antonio ha,s ])ublicly inflicted on him, are felt 
by him not so much as directed against him- 
self, personally, as against his tribe, and the 
saitred nation to which he belongs. Shylock 
would never have been guilty of betraying the 
interests of his fellow-countiynien for his own 
selfish ends, as Barabas cynically declares that 
he would do. (Jew of Malta, act i. Marlowe’s 
Works, p. 148.) Nor could he ever be capable 
of those low vulgar crimes of which Barabas 
boasts, Shylock loves his Jessica with no ig- 
noble love, although he feels bitterly her deser- 
tion of him and her renunciation of the old 
faith. He could never have conceived such a 
cowardly and cruel murder as Barabas plans 
against his daughter. In short, Shylock is the 
creation of a man with large-hearted human 
sympathies, and of a skilful dramatist; Barabas 
is the work of one who was devoid of any sym- 
pathetic qualities, of a powerful but gloomy 
poet, whose diumatic talent was extremely 
limited. 

Nothing in this play shows more clearly 
ilie progress which Shakespeare had made in 
his art, than the character of Portia. Hitherto 


he has not given us, in his comedies at least, 
any female characters that could be said to 
possess much individuality: the heroines of his 
earlier comedies are all of a commonplace type; 
and except, perhaps, in the case of Julia (Two 
Gentlemen of Verona), do not excite our sym- 
pathy to any remarkable degree. We have 
certainly seen, in Juliet and Constance, two 
of Shakespeare’s most interesting heroines; 
though Juliet is incomparably the finer crea- 
tion of the two. But in the case of both 
those characters the nature of the play does 
not admit of the introduction of the element 
of comedy. Portia, however, is a worthy 
predecessor of Beatrice and Rosalind ; full of 
spirit, and of that happy playfulness which it 
IS the privilege of innocence to possess, even 
where innocence is not accompanied by igno- 
rance of the world and of the evil therein. 
Portia, no more than Beatrice and Rosalind, 
IS afraid of alluding to some things by name 
which, in our more prudish times, are spoken 
of by ladies only with the aid of some laboured 
periphrasis, and accompanied by blushes which, 
sometimes, may be suspected of being scarcely 
less laboured. In the case of Portia it 
would seem as if tlie very restrictions, imposed 
upon her by her father’s will, instigated her 
to allow herself more liberty of siieech and 
action than we should expect in an unmarried 
woman even of that da,y. But, however free 
Portia may be in her speech, and however 
much the independence of her actions may 
shock conventionality by the deplorable dis- 
regard for chaperons and propriety which it 
evinces, we must not fall into the error of 
thinking that Shakespeare intended the Lady 
of Belmont to be any relation, however dis- 
tant, of those extremely free-minded heroines 
for whom some of his contemporaries showed 
such a partiality. Portia may joke with 
Norissa about her lovers, and with her hus- 
band about the doctor who had obtained her 
ring; but there is no more of the wanton in 
her, perhaps less, than in those very mealy- 
mouthed young ladies who pi'ate, at such 
length, about their virtue in dramas of more 
modern times, e.g. in the ti'agedies of the 
eighteenth century. 'When Portia sees her 
way to helping her husband’s friend in his 
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dire necessity, she does not deign to consider 
•whah the Mrs. Grundy of that time would say. 
She dons her mannish dress, and wears the 
lawyer’s gown, without stopping to question 
the propriety of such a step. She assumes all 
those “Woman’s Eights,” to which some of 
the sex lay claim, without any preliminary 
speechifying, and without the least abatement 
of all those feminine charms which unregen- 
erate man most loves in wmman. When one 
considers the fearlessness and promptitude of 
action which Portia displays, one cannot help 
thinking that, if her father’s absuid legacy of 
the caskets had resulted in the choice of an 
uncongenial husband, Portia would not have 
found it difficult to set aside the parental 
injunction in spirit, if not in the letter. At 
anyrate we may safely prophesy that an un- 
acceptable husband would not have had it all 
his own way. 

The next most important character to Shy- 
lock and Portia is Antonio; a character evi- 
dently suggested, as I have already said, by 
the Ansaldo of the old novel Nothing can 
exceed his unselfishness, his loyalty and friend- 
ship, his gentle patience in suffering, his 
beautiful equanimity in calamity. Misfortune 
after misfortune wrings from him no hasty 
expression; and the imminence of a most hor- 
rible death cannot shake his courage with the 
slightest breath of fear. Even against Shy- 
lock, the “ faithless J ew,” whose usury he was 
never tired of denouncing, whose national 
pride he never scrupled to wound, and whose 
person even he was so ungenerous as to insult, 
— against the man whom he had taken some 
pains to make his bitter foe, — even against him, 
when he finds himself in his power, he does not 
seem to feel any anger or malice. Nothing could 
illustrate more forcibly the intolerance which 
is ever the danger of a dominant faith, — ^more 
especially when that faith rests upon the con- 
sciousness that it is accompanied by the very 
best of works, — than the character of Antonio, 
as Shakespeare has drawn him. To every one 
else he is the model of a true gentleman and 
a perfect Christian ; but to Shylock he is rude, 


contemi^tuous, morally cruel, and souietimcvs, 
one is tempted to say, even mean. Shake- 
speare might have put into the mouth of 
Shylock the most high-flown sentiments of 
chivalrous generosity; he might have multi- 
plied in him such acts of almost reckless self- 
sacrifice as those attributed to Gerontus in 
The Three Ladies of Loudon (see above); 
but he would not have so cunningly won 
over the sympathies of the audience to the 
side of Shylock, in spite of his abominable 
avarice and relentless cruelty, as he does 
by making his persecutor a character wdiom 
everyone must resjiect and wdiom most men 
wmuld love. In addition to this he contrasts 
the physical temperance and moral dignity 
of Shylock wdth the thoughtless prodigality 
of Bassanio, and the petty taunting wit of 
Gratiano. The latter diaracter seems to have 
some reminiscence of Mercutio in it, ami a 
little foreshadowing of Benedick. lie is a 
laughing philosopher; a thorough wmrldling, 
wdthout the rolmst cynicism of Mercutio, or 
the half-aifected misogyny of Benedick, lie 
is a slight but clever piece of characterization; 
a capital foil, no less to the serious benevolence 
of Antonio, than to the dignified malice of 
Shylock. Bassanio has not so mueh individu- 
ality as we should expect in the man whom 
such a woman as Portia chose for her husband. 
Perhaps she chose by the eye rather than by 
the mind. But still there is a frankness about 
Bassanio, a w^ann-hearted loyalty tow\ardH his 
friend, which make one feel that at liea,rt he 
was a good fellow. The character, dramati- 
cally speaking, is dwarfed hy the side of Por- 
tia and Shylock: hnt, as a means of dis]>laying 
the art of graceful love-making, an art wliicli 
seems almost to have peiislicd on onr stage, 
it is a part well worth the study of those who 
aspire to the position oijeme premier. 

The minor characters of The Mercha.ut of ^ 
Venice all show an advance in the art of 
characterization; they all help to give to the 
play that attractiveness in the eyes of an 
audience which, let us hope, it will long con- 
tinue to possess. 




Ora. Fare yo well awhile: 

I ’ll end my exhortation after dinner.— (Act i 1 103, 104 ) 
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ACT I 


Scene I. Venice. A street 
Enter Antonio, Salaeino, and Solanio. 

Ant In sootli/ I know not why I am so 
sad : 

It wearies me; yon say it wearies yon; 

Bnt how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What stnif ’t is made of, whereof it is bom, 

I am to learn ; 

And such a want- wit sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

iSalar. Your mind is tossing on the ocean; 
There, where your argosies^ with portly sail, — 
Like signiors and rich bnrghers on the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, — ii 

T)o overpeer the petty traffickers, 

That curt’sy to them, do them reverence, 

As they fly by them with their woven wings. 
jSolan. Believe me, sir, had I such ventnre^ 
fortli, 


1 In sooth, in truth. 

2 Argosies, large merchant ships. 

« Ventwe, commercial risk. The word is still used in 
this sense. 


The better part of my affections would 16 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still* 
Plncking the grass, to know where sits the 
wind ; 

Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and 
roads 

And every object that might make me fear 20 
Misfoi'tnne to my ventures, out of doubt 
Would make me sad, 

Salar. My wind, cooling my broth, 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 

I should not see the sandy houx'-glass run, 

But I should think of shallows and of flats; 
And see my wealthy Andrew*^ dock’d in sand, 
Vailing^ her high- top lower than her ribs, 

To kiss her burial. £ Should I go to church, \ 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 3o| 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous? 
rocks, ] 


* Still, constantly. 

5 Roads, anchorages, 
c Andrew, the name of the ship. 
^ Vailing, lowering. 
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} Which touching but my gentle vesseFs side, 

J Would scatter all her spices on the stream; 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks; 34 
And, ill a word, but even now worth this, 

( And now worth nothing'? ] Shall I have the 
thought 

To think on this; and shall I lack the thought. 
That such a thing bechanc’d would make me 
sad^ 

But tell not me; I know Antonio 

Is sad to think upon his merchandise. 40 

Ant Believe me, no: I thank my fortune 
for it, 

My ventures are not in one bottom^ trusted, 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole estate 
Upon^ the fortune of this present year: 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 

Salar, Why, then you are in love. 

Ant In love! Fie, fie! 

Salar. Not in love neither^ Then let’s say 
you ’re sad, 

Because you are not merry: and ’twere as 
easy 

For you to laugh, and leap, and say you’re 
merry, 

’Cause you’re not sad. Now, by two-headed 
Janus, 50 

Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her 
time: 

Some that will evermore peep through their 
eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper; 

And other of such vinegar asp4ct. 

That they’ll not show their teeth in way of 
smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Solan. Here comes Bassanio, your most 
noble kinsman, 

Oratiano, and Lorenzo. Fare ye well: 

We leave you now with better company. 

Salar. I would have stay’d till I had made 
you merry, go 

If worthier friends had not prevented^ me. 

Ant Your worth is very dear in my re- 
gard. 

I take it, your own business calls on you, 

And you embrace th’ occasion to depart. 

1 In one bottom, i.e in one ship 

2 Upori, ie. dependent upon. 

3 Prevented, anticipated. 
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Enter Bassanio, Lorenzo, and Gratiano. 

Salar. Good morrow, my good lords. 65 
Bass. Good signiors both, when shall we 
laugh? say, when'? 

You grow exceeding strange.'^ must it be so? 
Salar. We ’ll make our leisures to attend on 
yours. \_Exeitnt Salar uio and Solanio. 

Lor. My Lord Bassanio, since you ’ve found 
Antonio, 

We too will leave you; but, at dinner-time, 70 
I pray you, have in mind where we must 
meet. 

Bass. I will not fail you. 

Gra. You look not well, Signior Antonio; 
You have too much res})ect upon^ the world: 
They lose it that do buy it with much care: 
Believe me, you are marvellously chang’d. 
Ant I hold the world Init as the world, 
Gi'atiano; 

A stage, where every man must ihiy a }>art, 
And mine a sad one. 

Gra. Let me play the fool:^* 

With mirth and laughter let oltl wrinkdcH 
come; so 

And let my liver rather heat with wine 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm 
within, 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabastei'? 

Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the 
jaundice 

By being peevish? I tell thee what, An- 
tonio, — 

I love thee, and it is my love that speaks,— 
There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond; 
And do^ a wilful stillness'^ entertain,^’ oo 
With purpose to be dress’d in an opiuioid^’ 

Of wisdom, gravity, pinfound conceit; 

As who 12 should say, “I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark !” 

0 my Antonio, T do know of these, 


4 Eccceeding strange, i e. <iuite strangers. 

Respect vpon, regard for, 

0 Play the fool, %.e. the part of tlio fool. 

And do, i.e. and loho do. 

8 Wilfxil stillness, obstinate silenoe. 

3 Entertain, keep. w Opinion, i.e, ropntathm. 
n Profound conceit, deep thought. 

12 ivho~as if any one 
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That therefore only are reputed wise 
For saying nothing; when, I ’m very sure, 

If they should speak, would ^ almost damn 
those ears, 

Which, hearing them, would call their bro- 
thers fools. 

I dl tell thee more of this another time: loo 
But fish not, with this melancholy bait. 

For this fooP gudgeon, this opinion. — 

Come, good Lorenzo. — Fare ye well awhile: 

I ’ll end my exhortation after dinner. 

Lot, Well, we will leave you, then, till 
dinner-time : 

I must be one of these same dumb wise men, 
For Gratiano never lots me speak. 

Ur a. Well, keep me company but two years 
more, 

Thou shalt not know the sound of thine own 
tongue. 

Ant. Farewell: I’ll grow a talker for this 
gear.^ no 

G?'a. Thanks, i’ faith; for silence is only 
commendable 

In a neat’s tongue‘s dried, and a maid not 
vendible. {JStmint U ratiano and Lorenzo. 
Ant. Is that any thing now'^ 

Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of 
nothing, more than any man in all Venice. 
His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two bushels of chatf: you shall seek all day 
ere you iiud them; and when you have them, 
they are not worth the search. 

Ant. Well ; tell me now, what lady is the 
same 

To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, 120 
That you to-day promis’d to tell me of? 

Bern. ’T is not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled^ mine estate, 
j^y something® sliowing a more swelling port^ 
Than my faint means would grant continu- 
ance : 

^ Nor do I now make moan to be abridged® 

1 Weidii, ie. tlu*y would. 

used liere us an adjoctivo 

8 For thin ffMtr, a colloquial expression -'^fov this occa- 
sion,” “for this business,” 

i ox-tongue; or, perhaps, calf's tongue. 

« JHsaUed, as wo say, “crippled.” 

6 Something -- somewhat, 

Stvellvig port, ostentatious mode of living, 

8 Make mocta to he abridg'd, complain tJuat I am cur- 
tailed. 


ACT i Scene 1. 

i ^ 

From such a noble rate; but my chief care 
Is, to come fairly® off from the grea1f,^gt^s, 
Wherein my time, something too pro^^l, ; 
Hath left me gag’d. To you, Antonio, 

I owe the most, in money and in love; 

And from your love I have a warranty 
T’ unburden all my j)lots and purposes 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

Ant. I pray you, good Bassanio, let me 
know it; 

And if it stand, as you yourself still do, 
Within the eye of honour,^^ be assur’d 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, ' 
Lie all unlock’d to your occasions. 

Bass. In my school-days, when I had lost 
one shaft, 140 

I shot his fellow of the selfsame flight 
The selfsame way, with more advised watch, 
To find the other forth; adventuring both, 

I oft found both: I urge this childhood proof,^® 
Because what follows is pure innocence. 

I owe you much ; and, like a wilful youth. 
That which I owe is lost: but if you please 
To shoot another arrow that self way 
Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt. 
As I will watch the aim, or^® to find both, 

Or bring your latter hazard back again, i5i 
And thankfully rest debtor for the first. 

Ant. You know me well; and herein spend 
but time 

To wind about my love with circumstance;^® 
And out of doubt you do me now more wrong 
In making question of my uttermost, 

Than if you had made waste of all I have: 
Then do but say to me what I should do, 
That in your knowledge may by mo be done, 
And I am prest^® unto it: thcrefoi'e, speak. 

Bass. In Belmont is a lady richly left;^® I 6 I 
And she is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wondrous virtues: sometime^® from her eyes 


» Fairly, honourably. Qog'd, pledged. 

n Within the eye of honour, i.e. within the scope of 
what is honourai)lo. 

12 Of the selfsame fight, i.e. of the same range. 

18 This childhood proof, i e. this childish experiment, or, 
perhaps, illustration. 

1* Self^ self-same. Or ™ either. 

18 Circumstance, circumlocution. 

1^ Of my uttermost, i e. of my willingness to aid you to 
the utmost. Prest, ready. 

10 Pichly left, 1 e. that has inherited a large fortune. 

20 Sometime, formerly. 
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I did receive fair speechless messages: 1C4 

Her name is Portia; nothing undervalu’d ^ 

To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia: 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth; 
Por the four winds blow in from every coast 
Eenowned suitoi's: and her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; iTO 
Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos’ 
strand, 

And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

0 my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 

1 have a mind presages me such thrift,- 
That I should questionless be fortunate ! 

Ant. Thou know’st that all my fortunes are 

S0dj^ 

ISTeither have I money, nor commodity ^ 

To raise a present sum: therefore, go forth; 
Try what my credit can in Venice do: iso 

That shall be rack’d, even to the uttermost, 

To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 

Go, presently^ inquire, and so will I, 

Where money is; and I no question make, 

To have it of my trust, or for my sake. 

[Exeunt, 

SoEiTE II. Belmont. A room in Portions house. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

Por. By my troth, Nerissa, my little body 
is aweary of this great world. 

Ner. You would be, sweet madam, if your 
miseries were in the same abundance as your 
good fortunes are: and yet, for aught I see, 
they are as sick that surfeit with too much, 
as they that staiwe with nothing. It is no 
mean happiness, therefore, to be seated in the 
mean: superfluity comes sooner by^ white 
hairs ; but competency lives longer. lo 

Por. Good sentences,® and well pronounced. 
Ner. They would be better, if well followed. 
Por. If to do were as easy as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had been clmi'ches, 
and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. It 
is a good divine that follows his own instruc- 
tions: I can easier teach twenty what were 
good to be done, than be one of the twenty to 

1 Undervalu'd, inferior in value. 2 Thnft, success. 

3 Commodity, merchandise. 4 presently, instantly. 
3 Comes , . . &y, i.e, gets. 3 Sentences, maxims. 
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follow mine own teaching. [] The brain may 
devise laws for the blood; but a hot temper/ 
leaps o’er a cold decree : such a hare is madness ; 
the youth, to skip o’er the meshes of good,'; 
counsel the cripple.] But this reasoning^ is 
not in the fashion to choose me a husband:™- 
O me, the word “ choose ! ” 1 may neither 

choose whom I would, nor refuse whom I dis- 
like; so is the will of a living daughter curbed 
by the will of a dead father. — Is it not hard, 
Nerissa, that I cannot choose one, nor refuse 
none?® 2a 

Ner. Your father was ever virtuous; and 
holy men, at their death, have good inspira- 
tions: thei’efore, the lottery, that he hath 
devised in these three chests of gold, silver, 
and lead, — whereof who chooses lus meaning 
chooses you, — will, no doubt, never bo (dioseu 
by any rightly, but one who® you shall rightly 
love. But what warmth is there in your 
aftection towards any of these princely suitors 
that are akeady come? 

Por. I pray thee, over-name them;^® and as 
thou namest them, I will describe them; and, 
according to my description, level at my aifec- 
tion. 42 

Ner. First, there is the Neapolitan prince. 
Por. Ay, that’s a colt indeed, for he doth 
nothing but talk of his horse; and lie makes 
it a great appropriation to his own good parts, 
that he can shoe him himself. [] I am much j 
afraid my lady his mother played false with a j 
smith.] \ 

E'er. Then is there the County Palatine. 4a 
Por. He doth nothing but frown; as wdio 
should say, “An you will not have me, tdioose:” 
he hears merry tales, and smiles noi: f fear 
he will prove the weeping jihilosopher wlien 
he grows old, being so full of unmannerly 
sadness in his youth. I had rather be married 
to a Death’s-head with a bone in his mouth 
than to either of these:—- God defend me from 
these two 1 

lYer. How say you by^^ the French lord, 
Monsieur Le Bon? 


7 lleasoning, convcrsiitiou. 

8 Nor refuse none, ie. nor refuse any. 

9 lf/io=whom 

10 Over-name them, i.e. name them one by one. 

11 By, concerning, with reference to. 



ACT I. Scene ‘2 


MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT I Scene 2. 


For. God made him, a,nd therefore let him 
pass for a man. In truth, I know it is a sin 
to be a mocker: but, he !~why, he hath a 
horse better than the Neapolitan’s ; a better 
bad habit of frowning than the Count Pala- 
tine: he is every man in no man; if a throstle 
sing, he falls straight a-capering; he will fence 
with his own shadow: if I should marry him, 
I should marry twenty husbands. If he would 


despise me, I would forgive him; for if he 
love me to madness, I shall never requite him. 

A hr. What say you, then, to Falconbridge, 
the young baron of England ? T 2 

For. You know I say nothing to him: for 
he understands not me, nor I him: he hath 
neither Latin, French, nor Italian; and you 
will come into the court and swear that I have 
a poor pennyworth in the English. He is a 



ror. Ih it not hard, NeribHa, that 1 caimot choose one, nor refuse none ?~( Act i. 2 2S.) 


proper^ man’s picture; but, alas, who can 
converse with a dumb-show? Jlow oddly ho 
is suited! 1 think ho bought his doublet in 
Italy, his rouml hose in France, his bonnet in 
Germany, a,ud his behaviour every where. S 2 
( [ AYr, What think you of the Scottish lord, 

jhis neighbour? 

^ For. That he hath a neighbourly charity in 
Jhim; for he borrowed a box of the ear of the 
pi^nglishman, and swoi'e he would pay him 


1 Proper, haiul»ome* 


again when he was able: I think the French-^ 
man became his surety, and sealed under for;) 
another.^ ] 5 

jYer. How like you the young German, the 
Luke of Saxony’s nephew? 91 

Fo?\ Very vilely^ in the moiming, when he 
is sober; and most vilely in the afternoon, 
when he is drunk: when he is best, he is a 
little worse than a man; and when he is worst, 
he is little better than a beast. An the worst 


2 for another, i.e for anotlier box of the car. ^Vilely, ill. 
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ACT I Scene 3. 


fall that ever fell, I hope I shall make shift 
to go without him, 

Ner. If he should offer to choose, and choose 
the right casket, you should refuse ^ to perform 
your father’s will, if you should refuse to 
accept him. 102 

Poi\ Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray 
thee, set a deep glass of Rhenish wine on the 
contrary 2 casket; for, if the devil be within, 
and that temptation without, I know he will 
choose it. I will do anything, Nerissa, ere I 
will he married to a sponge. 

Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having 
any of these lords: they have acquainted me 
with their determinations; which is, indeed, 
to return to their home, and to trouble you 
with no more suit, unless you may be won by 
some other sort^ than your father’s imposition,^ 
depending on the caskets, ii 5 

Par. If I live to be as old as Sibylla / 1 will 
die as chaste as Diana, unless I be obtained 
by the manner of my father’s will. I am glad 
this parcel of wooers are so reasonable; for 
there is not one among them but I dote on his 
very absence; and I pray God grant them a 
fair departure. 122 

Ner. Do you not remember, lady, in your 
father’s time, a Venetian, a scholar and a 
soldier, that came hither in company of the 
Marquis of Montferrat? 

Por. Yes, yes, it was Bassanio. as I think, 
so was he called. 

Ner. True, madam: he, of all the men that 
ever my foolish eyes looked upon, was the 
best deserving a fair lady. I 3 i 

Por. I remember Mm well; and I remember 
him worthy of thy praise. 

Enter a Servant. 

How now! what news 
Serv. The four strangers seek for you, 
madam, to take their leave: and there is a 
forerunner come from a fifth, the Prince of 
Morocco; who brings word, the prince his 
master will be here to-night. 139 


1 You should refuse, i e. you would refuse. 

2 Contrary, wrong. s Sort. See note 62 

4 Your father’s imposition, i.e the conditions imposed 
by your father. 

5 Sdjylla, i.e. the Cumsean Sibyl. 
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For. If I could bid the fifth welcome with 
so good heart as I can bid the other four fare- 
well, I should be glad of his approach * if he 
have the condition® of a saint and the com- 
plexion of a devil, I had rather he should 
shrive me than wive me. 

Come, Nerissa. — Sirrah, go before.— 

Whiles we shut the gate upon one wooer, 
another knocks at the door. [Exeioit. 

Scene III. Venice. A public jpJ ace. 

Enter Bassanio and Siivlock. 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, ^—wadl. 

Bass. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months, — wt‘ll. 

Bass. For the which, as I told you, Antonio 
shall be bound. 

Shy. Antonio shall become l)ound, — well. 

Bass. May you stead me?® will you pleasure 
me? shall I know your answ^er? 

Shy. Three thousand ducats for throe months, 
and Antonio bound. 10 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good man.^ 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to 
the contrary? 

Shy. Ho, no, no, no, no; — my meaning, in 
saying he is a good man, is to have you under- 
stand me, that he is sufiicient. Yet his means 
are in supposition:^® he hath an argosy bound 
to Tripolis,_ another to the Indies; 1 under- 
stand, moreover, upon the Rialto, he hath a 
third at Mexico, a fourth for England,— and 
other ventures he hath squandered abroad. 
But ships are but boards, sailors but men; 
there be land-rats and water-rats, land-thieves 
and water-thieves, — I mean pit'ates; and then 
there is the peril of waters, winds, ami rocks. 
The man is, notwithstanding, sufiicient:— tliree 
thousand ducats: — I think I may take his 
bond. 2 S 

Bass. Be assured you may. 


® Condition, disposition. 

7 Ducats, coins worth about flve shillings each, 
s May you stead met can you help me? 

A good man, a man of sixhstance, 

In suppositiQ7i, donhtfuh 
n Squandered, scattered about, 
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ACT 1. Scene S. 


Shy. I will be assured I may; and, that 1 
may be assured, I will bethink me. May I 
speak with Antonio? 82 

Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 

Shy. Yes, to smell pork; to eat of the habi- 
tation which your prophet the Nazarite con- 
jured the devil into. I will buy with you, 
sell with you, talk with you, walk 'with you, 
and so following; but I will not eat with you, 
drink with you, nor pi'ay with you. What 
news on the Eialto?- — Who is he comes here? 

E)iter Antonio. 

Bass. This is Signior Antonio. 4i 

Shy. How like a fawning publican 

he looks ! 

I hate him for^ he is a Christian; 

But more, for that, in low simplicity. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in V enice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred nation; and he rails, 

Even there 'where merchants most do congre- 
gate, ^>0 

On me, my bargains, and my w^ell-won thrift,^ 
Which he calls interest. Ckirsed be my tribe. 
If I forgive him ! 

Bass. Shy lock, do you hear? 

Shy. I am debating of my present store; 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross^ 

Of full three thousn,nd ducats. What of that? 
Tuba,l, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe. 

Will furnish me. But soft! how many months 
Do you desire?— Best you good signior; 

[7V A)it()mo. 

Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 
AnL Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor 
borrow, o- 

By taking nor by giving of excess, ■''» 

Yet, t.o supply the ripe wants^ of my friend, 
I’ll brea,k a custom.— [7b Binsanid] Is he yet 
})ossesH’(F 

How much would ? 

1 Fm', becauHe. - Thrift ^ proflfc. 

3 Thu <jT(m, tbo catiro Hiun. 
liesi ytmfair, a inotU* of salutatiou ' - may youi* furtuao 
bo fain « Fxcm, iiitoresi. 

« Ripe wants, wants that uuist be Hn|)i)hc4 at ouco, 

^ Possess'd, informed. 


Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Ant. And for three months. 

Shy. I had forgot, — three months, you told 
me so. 

Well, then, your bond ; and let me see, — but 
hear you; 

Methought you said you neither lend nor 
borrow 70 

Upon advantage. 

Ant. I do never use it. 

Shy. When Jacob graz’d his uncle Laban’s 
sheep, — 

This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf) 

The third possessor; ay, he was the third, — 

Ant. And what of him? did he take in- 
terest? 

Shy. No, not take interest; not, as you 
would say, 

Directly interest: mark what Jacob did. 

When Laban and himself were compromis’d® 
That all the eanlings*'^ which were streak’d and 
pied so 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire, [[the ewes, being ^ 
rank, ] 

In end of autumn turned to the rams; 1 

And when the work of generation was 5 

Between these woolly breeders in the act,] { 
The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain 'wands. 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind,^^ 

He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes, 
Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time^^ 
FalD^ parti-colour’d lambs, and those were 
Jacob’s. 89 

This was a way to thrive, and he was blest: 
And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 

A 7 it. This was a venture, sir, that Jacob 
serv’d for; 

A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 

But fashion’d by the hand of 

heaven. 

Was this inserted to make interest good? 

Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams? 

Shy. T cannot tell; I make it breed as fast:— 
But note me, signior. 

8 compromis'd, had agreed together. 

0 Fanliwjs, lambs just born. 

10 Kind, nature. Fulsome, lustful, 

la mning time, the time for bringing forth. 
i» fall; as we say, drop. 

1^ Inserted, i.e. in Scripture. 
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act X ^ 


keechant 


Of VENICE. 


A.n evil a^smiling cheek, 

Is like a -nllam ^ . 

A goodly ^'11’^®,’'° ^side falsehood^ hath . 
rotixid. sum. 









,l,eBletmesee; 

Three mouths from t..elve;t , 

the rate— . ^ he boholdmg 

Ant. Well, Shylock, ehau 

^ ■ • ^Tltonio, many a time and oft, 

I 2lto “!s •= wo 

In the Eiaiw, y usances . 

1 About my ““^y ^ patient shrug; 

1 StiE have I hoin ^ tribe . 

1 for sufferance IS the baa„ 


(?-. 




.Vm'.i'IiIH' IV 








"T*TZr and m a-Uon^rf® “r. 

-2"=;rr^Ssr““““ 

SaytM8?MActi.3i24i-fif 


Vfell, then, it now ^y, 

Go to, then; y°'^ ®°^_.„gueys:”-yoiis=‘y®°‘’ 

» Shylock, we wouldh my beard, 

You, that did void y stranger cur 

And foot me as you ^ smt. mo 

Over your thinshold^moneysi^ 

TfwiAood, diBlionesty. 
s Baud, reproached, abase ^ 
s Usances, 


<9 ^Xioiild X not Bay, 

"^Slwlrih and whispering humble- 

I ness, 

Say this,- Wednesday h^t ; 

“fair sir, you apW o another time 

^Eke to S Erne so again,, 
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ACT II Scene 1. 


To Spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 132 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend — for when did friendship take 
A breed 1 for barren metal of his friend? — 
But lend it rather to thine enemy; 

Who if he break,^ thou mayst with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Shij. Why, look you, how you storm ! 

I would be friends with you, and have your love. 
Forget the shames that you have stain’d me 
with, 140 

Supply your present wants, and take no doit^ 
Of usance for my moneys. 

And you’ll not hear me: this is kind I offer. 

Bass. This were kindness. 

Shy. This kindness will I show: — 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond ; ^ and, in a merry sport, 

If you repay me not on such a day. 

In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Express’d in the condition,® let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal ^ pound 150 

Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what pai't of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant, Content, in faith : I ’ll seal to such a bond. 
And say there is much kindness in the J ew. 

A’ens','?. Y ou shall not seal to such a bond forme : 
I’ll rather dwell® in my necessity. 

Ant. Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it: 
Within these two months, that’s a month before 


This bond expires, I do expect return ico 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 
Shy. O father Abraham, what these Chris- 
tians are, 

Whose own hard dealing teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others ! — Pray you, tell me this; 
If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 

A pound of man’s flesh taken from a man 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither. 

As flesh of muttons, beefs,® or goats. I say. 
To buy his favour, I extend^® this friendship: 
If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 170 

And, for my love,^^ I pray you wrong me not. 
A?it. Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 
Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the 
notary’s, — 

Give hmi direction for this merry bond ; 

And I will go and purse the ducats straight ; 
See to my house, left m the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave ; and presently 
I will be with you. 

A?it. Hie thee, gentle Jew. 

[Bvtt Shylock. 

This Hebrew will turn Christian : he grows kind. 
Bass. I like not fair terms and a villain’s 
mind. iso 

A nt. Come on : in this there can be no dismay; 
My ships come home a month before the day, 
1 [Exeunt. 


ACT 

/ Scene I. BelmoiU. A room in Portids 
I house. 

J Floimsh of Cornets. Enter the Peince of Mo- 
; Eocco and his Train; Portia, Nerissa, and 
> other of her Attendants. 

I Mor. Mislike me not for my complexion, 

'The shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun, 

1 Bmui, %.c. money hred from moneys interest. 

2 // he hreaky i.e, break bis day, fail to repay the loan 
on the day stipulated 

8 Doit, a small coin worth half a farthing. 

4 Ao doit of ^isance- not one penny of interest, 
s Your single bond, ie. your own note of hand (without 
any surety or backer), « Condition, agreement. 

7 Dqual- eqniv&lQnt. ^ Dwell, continue. 


IL 

To whom I am a neighbour and near bred. ^ 
Bring me the fairest creature northward born, ? 
Where Phoebus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles, ( 
And let us make incision for your love, < 
To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine. < 
I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine \ 

Hath fear’d^® the valiant: by my love, I swear < 
The best-regarded^^ virgins of our clime io\ 
Have lov’d it too: I would not change this hue, ] 
Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle queen. -5 


» Beefs, oxen. Deote^id, proffer. 

11 Dor my love, for my love’s sake. 

12 Dearfnl, which inspires fear or anxiety, on account of 

that guarded. 43 Bear’d, frightened. 

14 Best-regarded, most highly esteemed. 

Ill 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


I Por. In terms of choice I am not solely led 
By rdce^ direction of a maiden’s eyes; 14 
Besides, the lottery of my destiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary choosing : 

But, if my father had not scanted ^ me, 

I And hedg’d me by his wit,^ to yield myself 
His wife who wins me by that means I told 
you. 

Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair 
As any comer I have look’d on yet 21 

jFor my alfection. 

< Mor. Even for that I thank you : 

^Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the caskets, 
^^To try my fortune. By this scimitar, — 
jThat slew the Sophy, ^ and a Persian prmce 
<That won three fields of Sultan Solyman, — 

^I would outstai-e the sternest eyes that look, 

J Outbrave the heart most daring on the earth, 

^ Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she- 
} bear, 29 

> Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
?To win thee, lady. But, alas the while! 

/If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
? Which is® the better man, the greater throw 
jMay turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 
?So is Alcides® beaten by his page; 

^ And so may I, blind Fortune leading me, 
^Miss that which one unworthier may attain, 

< And die with grieving. 

i Po7\ You must take your chance; 

And either not attempt to choose at all. 

Or swear before you choose, — if you choose 
wrong, 40 

Never to speak to lady afterward 
In way of marriage: therefore be advis’d.^ 
Mor. Nor will not.^ Come, bring me unto 
my chance. 

Por. First, forward to the temple: after 
dinner 

/Your hazai’d shall be made. 

( d/o;\ Good fortune then 1 

pTo make me blest or cursed’st among men. 

^ [Cornets, mid exeunt. ] 

1 mce, fastidious 2 Scanted, limited. 

^ Wit, wisdom, foresight. 
i The Sophy, i e the Shah of Persia 
® Which is, i e. to decide which is 
Alddes, Hercules 

^ Be advis'd, he deliberate, do not he rash. 
s dior will not, ie I will not speak to anybody, &c. 
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Scene II. Venice. A street. 

Enter Launcelot. 

Latin. Certainly my conscience will serve 
me to run from this Jew my master. The 
fiend IS at mine elbow, and tempts me, saying 
to me, “Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, good 
Launcelot,” or “good Gobbo,” or “good 
Launcelot Gobbo, use your legs, take the 
start, run away.” My conscience says, “No; 
take heed, honest Launcelot; take heed, 
honest Gobbo,” or, as aforesaid, “honest 
Launcelot Gobbo ; do not run ; scorn running 
with thy heels.” Well, the most courageous 
fiend bids me pack:^ says the fiend; 

“away!” says the fiend; “for the heavens, 
rouse up a brave mind,” says the fiend, “and 
run.” Well, my conscience, hanging about 
the neck of my heart, says very wisely to me, 
“My honest friend Launcelot, being an lionest 
man’s son,” — or rather an honest woman’s 
son: — for, indeed, my father did something 
smack, something grow to,^^ — he had a kind of 
taste; — well, my conscience says, “T/auncelot, 
budge not.” “Budge,” says the fiend. “Budge 
not,” says my conscience. Conscience, say 1, 
you counsel well; fiend, say I, you counsel 
well : to be ruled by my conscience, I should 
stay with the Jew my master, who— God bless 
the mark ! — is a kind of devil ; and, to run 
away from the Jew, I should be ruled by the 
fiend, who, saving your reverence, is the devil 
himself. Certainly the Jew is the very devil 
incarnation; and, in my conscience, my con- 
science is but a kind of hard conscience, to 
offer to counsel me to stay with the Jew. 
The fiend gives the more friendly counsel : I 
will run, fiend; my heels are at your com- 
mandment; I will run. u 

Enter Old Gobbo, with a basket. 

Gob. Master young man, you, I pray you, 
which is the way to master Jew’s? 

Latin. [Aside] 0 heavens, this is my triui- 
begotten father ! who, being more than saiid- 

® Bids me pack, bids mo be off. 
riet.' (Italian)- go on! 

n Grow to, ie. taste like burnt milk. 

^12 Incarnation, ie. incarnate. 



ACT II Scene 2. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


MEECHANT 

blind, liigh-gravel-blind, knows me not: — I 
will try confusions 1 with him. 

Gob. Master young gentleman, I pray you, 
which is the way to master Jew’s? 4 i 

Laim. Turn up on your right hand at the 
next turning, but, at the next turning of all, on 
your left; marry,^ at the very next turning, 
turn of no hand, but turn down indirectly to 
the Jew’s house. 


OF VENICE. 

Gob, By God’s sonties,^ ’t will be a hard way 
to hit. Can you tell me whether one Launce- 
lot, that dwells with him, dwell with him or 
no? 49 

Laun. Talk you of young Master Launce- 
lot? — \Aside\ Mark me now; now will I raise 
the waters. — Talk you of young Master 
Launcelot? 

Gob. No master, sir, but a poor man’s son : 



Laun Turn up on your right hand at the next turning, hut, at the next turning of all, on your left.— (Act li. 2. 42-44.) 


his father, though I say it, is an honest ex- 
ceeding poor man, and, God be thanked, well 
to live.^ 65 

Laun. Well, let his father be what will, 
we talk of young Master Launcelot. 

6^oZ).Your worship’s friend, and Launcelot, sir. 
Laun. But, I prny you, ergo^ old man, ergo^ 
I beseech you, talk you of young Master 
Launcelot? go 

Gob. Of Launcelot, an 't please your master- 
ship. 


1 Contusions, a blunder for condxmons. 
a Marry, a corruption of Mary -by our Lady. 

3 Qod's sontics, i e. God’s saints. 

4 }feU to Hue, prosperous. 


La^m. 3'go, Master Launcelot. Talk not 
of Master Launcelot, father; for the young 
gentleman— according to Fates and Destinies, 
and such odd sayings, the Sisters Three, and 
such branches of learning— is, indeed, deceased; 
or, as you would say in plain terms, gone to 
heaven. 

Gob. Marry, God foibid ! the boy was the 
very stafi* of my age, my very prop. 7o 

Laun. [Asidel Do I look like a cudgel or a 
hovel-post,® a staff or a prop? — Do you not 
know me, father? 

Gob. Alack the day, I know you not, young 


« Eovel-post, i.c. a prop to support a shed 
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ACT II. Scene 2. 


gentleman: but, I pray you, tell me, is my 
boy — God rest his soul I — alive or dead ? 75 

Laun, Do you not know me, father? 

Gob. Alack, sir, I am sand-blind; I know 
you not. 

Laiin. Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, 
you might fail of the knowing me : it is a wise 
father that knows his own child. Well, old 
man, I wiU tell you news of your son : give 
me your blessing with his bach to Gobho '\ : 

truth TvuU come to light; murder cannot be hid 
long, — a man’s son may; but, in the end, truth 
will out. 

Gob. Pray you, sm, stand up : I am sure 
you are not Launcelot, my boy. 

Laun. Pray you, let ’s have no more fooling 
about it, but give me your blessing: I am 
Launcelot, your boy that was, your son that 
is, your child that shall be. 9i 

Gob. I cannot think you are my son. 

Laun. I know not what I shall think of 
that: but I am Launcelot, the Jew’s man; 
and I am sure Margery your wife is my 
mother. 

Gob. Her name is Margery, indeed : I ’ll be 
sworn, if thou be Launcelot, thou art mine 
own flesh and blood. [Taking hold of Launce- 
lofs hack hair] Lord worshipped might he 
be 1 what a beard hast thou got ! thou hast got 
more hair on thy chin than Dobbin my flll- 
horse^ has on his tail. loi 

Zaun. [Rising] It should seem, then, that 
Dobbin’s tail grows backward ; I am sure he 
had more hair of his tail than I have of my 
face when I last saw him. 

Gob. Lord, how art thou changed! How 
dost thou and thy master agree? I have 
brought him a present How gree^ you now? 

Laun. Well, well: but, for mine own part, 
as I have set up my rest to run away, so I 
will not rest till I have run some ground. 
My master ’s a very Jew: give him a present ! 
give him a halter: I am famished in his ser- 
vice; you may tell every finger I have with 
my ribs. Father, I am glad you are come: 
give me your present to one Master Bassanio, 
who, indeed, gives rare new liveries: if I 
serve not him, I will run as far as God has 


1 Fill-horse, shaft-horse. 2 agree. 
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any ground. — O rare fortune! here comes the 
man: — to him, father; for I am a Jew, if I 
serve the J ew any longer. 120 

Eyiter Bassanio, with Leonaedo and other 
Followers. 

Bass, You may do so; — but let it be so hasted, 
that supper be ready at the furthest by five 
of the clock. See these letters delivered ; put 
the liveries to making; and desire Gratiano to 
come anon 2 to my lodging. [Exit a Servant 
Laun. To him, father. 

Gob. God bless your worship ! 

Bass. Gramercy:"^ wouldst thou aught with 
me? 

Gob. Here ’s my son, sir, a poor boy, — 129 

Laun. Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich 
Jew’s man; that would, sir, — as my father 
shall specify, — 

Gob. He hath a great infection,^ sir, as one 
would say, to serve, — 

Laun. Indeed, the short and the long is, I 
serve the Jew, and have a desire,— as my 
father shall specify, — 137 

Gob. His master and he — saving your wor- 
ship’s reverence — are scarce cater-cousins,® — 
Laun. To be brief, the very truth is, that 
the Jew having done me wrong, doth cause 
me, — as my father, being, I hope, an old man, 
shall frutify^ unto you, — 

Gob. I have here a dish of doves that T 
would bestow upon your worship; and my 
suit is, — 

Laun. In very brief, the suit is impertinent 
to myself, as your worship shall know by this 
honest old man; and, though I say it, though 
old man, yet, poor man, my father. wo 

Bass. One speak for both. — What would you? 
Laun. Serve you, sii'. 

Gob. That is the very defect of the matter, sir. 
Bass. I know thee well; thou hast obtain’d 
thy suit: 

Shylock thy master spoke with me this day, 
And hath preferr’d® thee— if it l)c preferment 


3 Anon, miniediately. 

4 Gramermj, i.c. grand merci (French)"" “nmcli thanha ” 

6 Infection, a hlunder for affection, 

c good friends. 

7 Frutify, a hlunder for fortify -coxiUnn. 

^ Preferred, “recommended for promotion.” 



ACT II. Scene 2 


MEBCHANT OE VENICE. 


ACT II. Scene 3. 


To leave a rich Jew’s service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman. 

Laun. The old proverb is very well parted 
between my master Shy lock and you, sir: you 
have the grace of God, sir, and he hath enough. 

Bass. Thou speak’st it well, — Go, father, with 
thy son. — i6i 

Take leave of thy old master, and inquire 
My lodging out. — Give him a livery 

[To his Followers. 
More guarded 1 than his fellows’: see it done. 

Latin. Eather, in. — I cannot get a service, 
no; — I have ne’er a tongue in my head. — Well 
{looking on his palm\ if any man in Italy have 
a fairer table,^ which doth offer to swear upon 

a book. — I shall have good fortune! Go 

to, here’s a simple line of life’ here ’s a small 
trifle of wives 1 alas, fifteen wives is nothing ! 
aleven^ widows and nine maids is a simple 
coming-in for one man ; and then to scape 
drowning thrice, and to be in peril of my life 
with the edge of a feather-bed, — here are 
simple scapes 1 Well, if Eortune be a woman, 
she’s a good wench for this gear.'^ — Eather, 
come; I’ll take my leave of the Jew in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

[Exeunt Launcelot and Old Gobho. 

Bass. I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on 
this: 

These things being bought and orderly be- 
stow’d, 

Betiirn in haste, for I do feast to-night iso 
My best-esteeni’d acquaintance: hie thee, go. 

Leon. My best endeavours shall be done 
herein. 

Enter Gratiano. 

Gra. Where is your master? 

Leon. Yonder, sir, lie walks. [Exit. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio, — 

Bass. Gratiano! 

Gra. I have a suit to you. 

Bass. You have obtain’d it. 

Gra. Nay, you must not deny me: I must go 
With you to Belmont. 

Bass. Why, then you must. But hear thee, 
Gratiano: 


1 Guarded, ornamented. 

3 Table, i.e. palm of the hand. 
? .^leven^ a vulgarism for 


Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of 
voice, — 190 

Parts that become thee happily enough. 

And in such eyes as ours appear not faults; 

But where thou art not known, why, there 
they show 

Something too liberal.^ Pray thee, take pain 
T’ allay with some cold drops of modesty 
Thy skipping spirit;*^ lest, through thy wild 
behaviour, 

I be misconstru’d in the place I go to, 

And lose my hopes. 

Go'a. Signior Bassanio, hear' me: 

If I do not put on a sober habit, 

Talk with respect,’’’ and swear but now and 
then, 200 

Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look de- 
murely; 

Nay, more, while grace is saying, hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and sigh, and say amen; 
Use all th’ observance of civility, 

Like one well studied in a sad ostent® 

To please his grandam, — never trust me more. 
Bass. Well, we shall see your bearing. 

Gra. Nay, but I bar to-night: you shall not 
gauge me 

By what we do to-night. 

Bass. No, that were pity; 

I would entreat you rather to put on 210 
Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have friends 
That purpose merriment. But fare you well: 

I have some business. 

Gra. And I must to Lorenzo and the rest; 
But we will visit you at supper-time. [Exeunt. 

Q Scene III. The same. A room in BhylooBs^ 
house. I 

\ 

Enter Jessica and Laxjncelot. I 

Jes. I ’m sorry thou wilt leave my father so: ? 
Our house is hell; and thou, a merry devil, ? 
Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness. I 

But fare thee well; there is a ducat for thee: ( 
And, Launcelot, soon at supper shalt thou see ^ 
Lorenzo, who is thy new master’s guest: J 

Give him this letter; do it secretly; — i 

Liberal, free, bold. 

« Thy sidpping spirit, i c. thy too lively disposition. 

'i Respect, decency, sobriety. 

8 A sad ostent, a show of seriousness. 


^ Gfear^ business. 



ACT 11. Scene 3 


MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT II Scene 4. 


?And SO farewell: I would not liave my father 
) See me in talk with thee. 9 

I Laun. Adieu; tears exhibit^ my tongue. 
Most beautiful pagan, most sweet Jew! if a 
Christian did not play the knave and get thee, 
I am much deceived. But adieu : these foolish 
drops do somewhat drown my manly spirit: 
^ adieu. 



Jes And so farewell : I would not have my father 
See me in talk with thee —(Act ii, 3 8, 9.) 


? Jes, Farewell, good Launcelot. — 
j [Exit Launcelot, 

<; Alack, what heinous sin is it in me 
To be asham’d to be my father’s child ! 

J But though I am a daughter to his blood, 

I am not to his manners. 0 Lorenzo, 

^^If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife,— 
) Become a Christian, and thy loving wife ! 20 

^ lExU. 3 

1 JSxhibit, a blunder for inhiUt. 

m 


Scene IV. The same. A street. 

Enter Gratiano, Lorenzo, Salarino, 
and Solanio. 

[Zor. Nay, we will slink away in supper- 
time. 

Disguise us at my lodging, and return 
All in an hour. ] 

Gra. We have not made good preparation. 
Salar. We have not spoke us yet of^ torcli- 
bearers. 

Solan. ’Tis vile, unless it may be quaintly'^ 
order’d. 

And better in my mind not undertook. 

Lor. ’Tis now but four o’clock: we have 
two hours 
To furnish us. 

Enter Launcelot, ivitk a letter. 

Friend Launcelot, wdiat’s the news'? 
Laun. An it shall please you to break up*^ 
this, it shall seem to signify. 11 

Lor. I know the hand : in faith, ’t is a fail- 
hand ; 

And whiter than the paper that it writ on 
Is the fair hand that writ. 

Gra. Love-nows, in faith. 

Laun. By your leave, sir. 

Lor. Whither goest thou? 

Laun. Marry, sir, to bid iny old master the 
Jew to sup to-night with my new master the 
Christian. 

Lo7\ Hold here, take this [gwes moneg \: — 
tell gentle Jessica 20 

I will not fail her; — speak it privately; 

Go.— Gentlemen, [Exit Launcelot. 

Will you prepare you for this masque to-night? 
I am provided of ^ a toi’ch-bearcr. 

Solar. Ay, marry, I’ll be gone about it 
straight. 

Solan. And so will I. 

L->o 7 \ Meet me and Gratiano 

At Gratiano’s lodging some hour hence. 

Solar. ’T is good we do so. 

[Exeunt Salarino and Solanio. 
Gra. Was not that letter from fair Jessica? 

^ Spoke ti8 yet of, i.e. yot bespoke. 

8 Quaintly, elegantly, ri Break up, ie. open 
« Provided < 5 /^- provided with. 



ACT 11 Scene 5 


MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT II Scene 6. 


Lor. I must needs tell tliee all. She hath 
directed so 

How I shall take her from her father’s house; 
What gold and jewels she is furnish’d with; 
What page’s suit she hath in readiness. 

If e’er the Jew her father come to heaven, 

It will he for his gentle daughter’s sake: 

And never dare misfortune cross her foot, 
Unless she^ do it under this excuse, — 

That she is issue to a faithless ^ Jew. 

Come, go with me; peruse this as thou goest: 
Fair J essica shall he my torch-bearer. so 

lEmuYd, 

Scene V. ShylocLs house hy a bridge. 

Enter Shylock and Launcelot. 

Shy. Well, thou shalt see, thy eyes shall he 
thy judge, 

The difference of old Shylock and Bassanio: — 
What, Jessica! — thou shalt not gormandize, 
As thou hast done with me; — what, Jessica! — 
And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out; — 
Why, Jessica, I say ! 

Laun. Why, Jessica! 

Shy. Who bids thee call I do not hid thee call. 
Laun. Your woi’ship was wont to tell me I 
could do nothing without bidding. 

Enter Jessica. 

Jes. Call you*? what is your will? lo 

Shy. I am bid forth to supper, Jessica: 
There are my keys. — But wherefore should I go? 
I am not bid for love; they flatter me: 

But yet I ’ll go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Christian. — Jessica, my girl. 
Look to my house. — I am right loth to go: 
There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest,-*^ 
For I did dream of money-bags to-night. 

Laun. I beseech you, sir, go: my young 
master doth expect your reproach.'^ 20 

Shy. So do I his. 

Laun. And they have conspired together, — 
I will not say you shall see a masque; hut if 
you do, then it was not for nothing that my 
nose fell a-bleeding on Black-Monday ^ last at 

1 She, i.e. Misfortune 2 Faithless, i e. infiilel 
8 Towards my rest, i e. against my peace of mind. 

4 Reproach, a blunder for approach. 

« Black- Monday, Easter Monday. 


six o’clock i’ the morning, falling out that 
year on Ash- Wednesday was four year in the 
afternoon. 

Shy. What, are there masques? — Hear you 
me, Jessica: 

Lock up my doors ; and when you hear the 
drum, 29 

And the vile squealing of the wry-neck’d fife. 
Clamber not you up to the casements then, 
Nor thrust your head into the public street, 
To gaze on Christian fools with varnish’d faces;® 
But stop my house’s ears, — I mean my case- 
ments: 

Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. — By Jacob’s staff*, I swear 
I have no mind of^ feasting forth to-night: 
But I will go. — Go you before me, sirrah; 

Say I will come. 

Laun. I will go before, sir. — 

Mistress, look out at window for all this; 4 i 
There will come a Christian by 
Will be worth a Jewess’ eye. [Exit. 
Shy. What says that fool of Hagar’s off- 
spring, ha? 

Jes. His words were, “Farewell, mistress;” 
nothing else. 

Shy. The patch is kind enough ; but a huge 
feeder, 

Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by day 
More than the wild-cat: drones hive not with 
me; 

Therefore I part with him; and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waste 
His borrow’d purse. — Well, Jessica, go in: 5 i 
Perhaps I will® return immediately: 

Do as I bid you ; shut doors after you: 

Fast bind, fast find, — 

A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. [Exit. 

Jes. Farewell ; and if my fortune be not crost, 
I have a father, you a daughter, lost. [Exit. 

Scene VI. The same. 

Enter Gratiano and Salarino, masqued. 

Gra. This is the pent-house under which 
Lorenzo 

Desir’d us to make stand. 

6 Varnish'd faces, i e, tbe painted faces of tlie masquers. 

7 0/^ for. 8 shall 
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ACT II. Scene 6. 


MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT II Scene 6. 


Solar, His hour is almost past. 

Gra. And it is marvel he out-dwells^ his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock. 



Jes. Who are you? Tell me, for more certainty, 

Albeit I ’ll swear that I do know your tongue.-— (Act ii. 0 26, 27.) 


Solar. 0, ten times faster Venus’ pigeons % 
To seal love’s bonds new-made, than they are 
wont 

To keep obliged faith^ unforfeited 1 


1 Out-dwells, oufc-stays 
'^Obliged faith, i.e. faith bound by contract. 
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Gra. That ever holds: who risoth from a 
feast 

With that keen appetite that^ he sits down'? 
Where is the horse that doth untread'^ again 
liis tedious measures with the unbated fire ii 
That he did pace them first? All things that 
are, 

Are with more spirit chased than enjoy’d. 
[[How like a younker^ or a jirodigal J 

The scarfed^ bark puts from her native bay, ^ 
Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind ! 'J 
How like a prodigal doth she return, i 

With over- weather’d^ ribs, and ragged sails, ;! 
Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the strumpet w' ind !] ^ 

Solar. Here comes Lorenzo:' — more of this 
hereafter. 20 

E}iter Lorknzo. 

Lor. Sweet friends, your patience for my 
long abode;® 

Not I, but my aflairs, have made you wait: 
When you shall please to play the thieves for 
wives, 

I’ll watch as long for you them— Come, 
approach; 

Here dwells my father Jew. — llo! who s 
within? 

Enter Jessica, ahove^ in hoi/s clotJm. 

Jes. Who ai'e you? Tell mo, for more cer- 
tainty, 

Albeit I ’ll swear that I do know your tongue. 

Lor. Lorenzo, and thy love. 

Jes. Lorenzo, certain ; and my love, indeed, — 
For who love I so much? And now who 
knows lio 

But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours? 

Lor. Heaven and thy thoughts are witness 
that thou art. 

Jes. Here, catch this casket; it is worth the 
pains. 

I’m glad ’tia night, you do not look on me, 

For I am much aaharn’d of my exchange 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot s(!e 


8 which. 

4 lTntread^ve%v^e% tread backwartl. 

6 Yowilcar, young pjallant. 

« Scarfed, le. with her flags flying. 

Over‘We,ather% injured by storms. 

8 Abode -Btay 

8 Of my exchange, i,e, of my exchange of dress* 



ACT II Scene 6. 


MEECHANT OE VENICE, 


ACT II. Scene 7. 


The pretty follies that themselves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himself would blush 
To see me thus transformed to a boy. 

Lor. Descend, for you must be my toz’ch- 
bearer. 40 

Jes. What, must I hold a candle to my 
shames 1 

They in themselves, good sooth, are too too 
light. 

Why, ’tis an office of discovery, love; 

And I should be obscur’d.^ 

Lor. So are you, sweet. 

Even in the lovely garnish of a boy. 

But come at once; 

For the close ^ night doth play the runaway, 
And we are stay’d for at Bassanio’s feast. 

Jes. I will make fast the doors, and gild 
myself 49 

With some more ducats, and be with you 
straight. [Exit above. 

Gra. Now, by my hood,^ a Gentile, and no 
Jew. 

Lor, Beshrew me^ but I love her heartily; 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her; 

And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true; 
And true she is, as she hath prov’d herself; 
And therefore, like herself, wise, fair, and true, 
Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 

Enter Jessica, heloxo. 

What, art thou come? — On, gentlemen; away! 
Our masquing mates by this time for us stay. 

[Exit xoith Jessica and Lalarino. 

Enter Antonio. 

Ant. Who’s there? 60 

Gra. Signior Antonio 1 
Ant. Fie, fie, Gratianol where are all the 
rest? 

’T is nine o’clock ; our friends all stay for you. 
No masque to-night: the wind is come about; ^ 
Bassanio presently will go aboard : 

I have sent twenty out to seek for you. 

Gra. I ’m glad on’t:^' I desire no more delight 
Than to be under sail and gone to-night. 

[Exeunt. 

1 Should he obscu7''d, % e. “sliould te kept concealed." 

2 Close, secret. 3 By my /iood-by my manhood. 

* Beshrew me, ie. curse me. 

« Is come about, has changed. ^ On =of it. 


Scene VII. BelmonU A room in Forties 
house. 

Flourish of cornets. Enter Portia, with the 
Prince of Morocco, and their Trains. 

For. Go di'aw aside the curtains, and dis- 
cover^ 

The several caskets to this noble prince. — 
Now make your choice. 

Mor. The first, of gold, which this inscrip- 
tion bears, — 

“Who chooseth me shall gain what many men 
desire ; ” 

The second, silver, which this promise carries, — 
“Who chooseth me shall get as much as he 
deserves ; ” 

This third, dull lead, with warning all as 
blunt, — 

“Who chooseth me must give and hazard all 
he hath.” — 

How shall I know if I do choose the right 10 
For. The one of them contains my picture, 
prince : 

If you choose that, then I am yours withal. 
Mor. Some god direct my judgment 1 Let 
me see; 

I will survey th’ inscriptions back again. 
What says this leaden casket 
“ Who chooseth me must give and hazard all 
he hath.” 

Must give, — for what? for lead? hazard for lead? 
This casket threatens : men that hazard all 
Do it in hope of fair advantages : 19 

A golden mind stoops not to shows® of dross; 
I ’ll then nor give nor hazard aught for lead. 
What says the silver, with her virgin hue? 
“Who chooseth me shall get as much as he 
deserves.” 

As much as he deserves !-— Pause there, Mo- 
rocco, 

And weigh thy value with an even hand : 

If thou be’st rated by thy estimation, 

Thou dost deserve enough ; and yet enough 
May not extend so far as to the lady: 

And yet to be afeard of my deserving 
Were but a weak disabling^ of myself. so 

7 Discover, disclose. 

8 Shows, appearances. 

8 Disabling, disparaging. 
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ACT II. Scene 7. 


ACT II Scene 7. 


MEECHANT 

As much as I deserve ! — Why, that ’s the 
lady: 

I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes, 

In graces, and in qualities of breeding ; 

But more than these, in love I do deserve. 
What if I stray’d no further, but chose here^ — 
Let ’s see once more this saying grav’d in gold: 





Mor. Some god direct my judgment ’.—(Act ii 7. 13 ) 

^‘Who chooseth me shall gain what many men 
desire.” 

Why, that’s the lady; all the world desires 
her; 

From the four corners of the earth they come, 

To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing 
saint; 

The Hyrcanian deserts and the vasty wilds 4 i 

Of wide Arabia are as thoroughfares now 

For princes to come view fair Portia : 
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OF VENICE. 

The watery kingdom, whose ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 
To stop the foreign spirits; ^ but they come, 

As o’er a brook, to see fair Portia. 

One of these three contains her heavenly pic- 
ture. 

Is’t like that lead contains her? ’T were 
damnation 49 

! To think so base a thought: it were too gross 
To rib 2 her cerecloth in the dbscure grave. 

Or shall I think in silver she ’s immur’d. 
Being ten times undervalu’d^^ to tried gold? 

O sinful thought ! Never so rich a gum 
Was set in worse than gold. They have in 
England 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamjied in gold, — but that’s insciilp’d upon;^ 
But liei'e an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within. — Deliver me the key: 

Here do I choose, and thrive I as I may ! oo 
Pot. There, take it, prince; and if my form 
lie there, 

Then I am yours. \_He opens the golden casket. 

Mor. 0 hell ! what have we here ? 

A carrion Death, within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll 1 I ’ll read the writ- 
ing. \^Read$. 

“All that glistoi’s is not gold, — 

Often havo you hoard that told 
Many a man his hfo hath sold 
But my outside to behold ; 

Gilded tombs do worms infold. 

Had you been as wise as bold, 70 

Young in limbs, in judgment old, 

Your answer had not been inscroll’d : 

Fare you well; your suit is cold.”^ 

Cold, indeed; and labour lost: 

Then, farewell, heat; and welcome, frost I-- 
Portia, adieu. I have too griev’d a beart 
To take a tedious leave: thus losers paitJ 

with Ms Train. Cornets. 
For. A gentle riddance. — Draw the cur- 
tains, go. — 

Let all of his complexion choose me so. 

1 SpMts, i.e. men of spirit. 

2 (To rQ), to inclose. 

8 UndervahCd, inferior in value. 

4 Insculp'd wpoth carved (in relief) on the outside. 

6 Carrion JOeath^ i.e. a skull. 

c Is cold, i.e is killed by the cold. 

7 Part, ie. depart. 



ACT II Scene 8. 


MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT 11. Scene 9 


Scene VIII. Vemce. A street. 

Enter Salaeino and Solanio. 

Salar. Why, man, I saw Bassanio under sail : 
With him is Gratiano gone along; 

And in their ship I hn sure Lorenzo is not. 
Sola7%. The villain Jew with outcries rais’d ^ 
the duke ; 

Who went with him to search Bassanio’s ship. 
jSalar. He came too late, the ship was under 
sail : 

But there the duke was given to understand 
That in a gondola were seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica; 

Besides, Antonio certified the duke lo 

They were not with Bassanio in his ship. 

Solan. I never heard a passion ^ so confus’d, 
So strange, outrageous, and so variable. 

As the dog J ew did utter in the streets : 

‘‘My daughter! — 0 my ducats! — 0 my 
daughter ' 

Fled with a Christian ! — 0 my Christian 
ducats ! — 

J ustice ! the law! my ducats, and my daughter! 
£ A sealed bag, two sealed bags of ducats. 

Of double ducats, stol’n from me by my 
daughter ! 

And jewels, — two stones, two rich and pre- 
cious stones, 20 

I Stol’n by my daughter !— J ustice ! find the girl 1 
' She hatli the stones upon her, and the ducats ! ”] 
Salar. Why, all the boys in Venice follow 
him, 

Crying,-— his stones, his daughter, and his 
ducats. 

Solan. Let good Antonio look he keep his 
day,- 

Or he shall pay for this. 

Salar. Marry, well remember’d. 

I reason’d with a Frenchman yesterday, 
Who told me,— in the narrow seas that jmrt 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country richly fraught so 
I thought upon Antonio when he told me ; 
And wish’d in silence that it were not his. 


1 roused. 2 Passion, passionate outcry. 

8 His day, i.e. the day his bond is due. 

* Reason’ d, ie. conversed, 

^ Fraught, freighted, laden, 


Solan. You were best to tell Antonio what 
you hear; 33 

Yet do not suddenly, for it may grieve him. 
Salar. A kinder gentleman treads not the 
earth. 

I saw Bassanio and Antonio part : 

Bassanio told him he would make some speed 
Of his return : he answer’d, “ Do not so, — 
Slubber® not business for my sake, Bassanio, 
But stay the very riping of the time ; 40 

And for the J ew’s bond which he hath of me. 
Let it not enter in your mind of love ; ^ 

Be merry; and employ your chiefest thoughts 
To® courtship, and such fair ostents® of love 
As shall conveniently^® become you there 
And even then, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 
And with affection wondrous sensible 
He wrung Bassanio’s hand; and so they pai-ted. 
Solan. I think he only loves the world for 
him. 50 

I pray thee, let us go and find him out, 

And quicken embraced heaviness^® 

With some delight or other. 

Salar. Do w’e so. [Exeunt 

[] Scene IX. Belmont. A room in PortiEs 

hoim. < 

( 

Enter Nerissa loitli a Servant. j 

Ner. Quick, quick, I pray thee; draw thej 
curtain straight ^ 

The Prince of Arragon hath ta’en his oath, j! 

And comes to his election^® presently. \ 

Flourish of cornets. Enter the Petnce of i 
Aeeagon, Portia, and their Trains. ? 

For. Behold, there stand the caskets, noble ^ 
prince: ) 

If you choose that wherein I am contain’d, > 

Straight shall our nuptial rites be solemniz’d : ; 
But if you fail, without more speech, my lord, ? 
You must be gone from hence immediately. ( 


<> Slubber, slur over 

? Mind of love, i.e. mind uow full of love. 8 yo=:in. 

® Ostents, shows. 10 Conveniently, suitably, 

n Sensible, sensitive. 12 Quicken, enliven, cheer. 

18 His embraced heaviness, i.e. the sadness he has given 
himself up to. 1 ^ Straight, directly. 

15 To his election, i e. to make his choice of the caskets. 
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{ Ar. I am enjoin’d by oath t’ observe three 
J things . — 

^ First, never to unfold to any one lO 

J Which casket ’twas I chose; next, if I fail 

> Of the right casket, never in my life 

^To woo a maid in way of marriage; lastly, 

> If I do fail in fortune of my choice, 

) Immediately to leave you and be gone. 

) Por. To these injunctions every one doth 
) swear 

; That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 

/ A?'. And so have I address’d me.^ Fortune 

? now 

/To my heart’s hope! — Gold, silver, and base 
/ lead. 20 

/“Who chooseth me must give and hazard all 
I he hath.” 

/You shall look fairer, ere I give or hazard, 
j What says the golden chest ha ’ let me see : 

^ “Who chooseth me shall gain what many men 
J desire.” 

J What many men desire 1 — that many may be 
) meant 

the fool multitude, that choose by show, 

I Not learning more than the fond^ eye doth 
; teach ; 

I Which pries not to th’ interior, but, like the 

I martlet,^ 

> Builds in the weather® on the outward wall, 

> Even in the force® and road of casualty. so 

I I will not choose what many men desire, 

j Because I will not jump with^ common spirits, 

^ And rank me with the barbarous multitude. 
jWhy, then to thee, thou silver treasure-house; 
j Tell me once more what title thou dost bear : 
j“Who chooseth me shall get as much as he 
[ deserves:” 

[And well said too; for who shall go about 
[To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
[Without the stamp of merit? Let none pre- 
[ sume 

[To wear an undeserved dignity. 4 o 

[0, that estates, degrees, and offices. 

Were not deriv’d corruptly! and that clear 
honour 

1 Address'd me, prepared myself. 

2 Ma>y he 7neant by-may mean 

s Fond, foolish. 4 Martlet, the house-martin. 

5 In the weather, i e. in the part exposed to the weather. 

® In the force, in the power 
^ Jxmp with, agree with, be at one with. 
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Were purchas’d® by the merit of the wearer! ( 
How many then should cover® that stand? 

bare! 44/ 

How many be commanded that command ! / 

How much low peasantry would then be? 

glean’d ? 

From the true seed of honour! and how much? 

honour ^ 

Pick’d from the chaff and ruin^® of the times,? 
To be new- varnish’d ! Well, but to my choice: f 
“ Who chooseth me shall get as much as he ? 

deserves.” 60 ? 

I will assume desert. — Give me a key for this, / 
And instantly unlock my fortunes here. ? 

[iZ(g opens the silver casket, i 
Por. Too long a pause for that which you \ 
find there. ^ 

Ar. What ’s here ^ the portrait of a blink- / 
ing idiot, ? 

Presenting me a schedule ! I will read it. ? 

How much unlike art thou to Portia ! c 

How much unlike my hopes and my deserv- j 
ings ! ^ 

“Who chooseth me shall get as much as he? 

deserves.” ? 

Did I deserve no more than a fool’s head? 69? 
Is that my prize are my deserts no better? ? 

Por. To offend, and judge, are distinct offices, i 
And of opposed natures. \ 

Ar. What is here ? 5 

[lieads^ “The fire seven times tried this: I 

Seven times tried that judgment is, ^ 

That did never choose amiss. 

Some there be that shadows kiss; \ 

Such have hut a shadow’s bliss. / 

There be fools alive, I-wis,^^ ? 

Silver’d o’er; and so was thiiS. ? 

Take what wife you will to bed, 70 / 
I will ever be your head: { 

So be gone, sir; you are sped.” ) 

Still more fool I shall apiicar j 

By p linger here: v 

With one fool’s head I came to woo, > 
But I go away with two. — > 

Sweet, adieu. I ’ll keep my oath, ? 

Patiently to bear my wrotb.^® ? 

[&it with his Tram . ) 
Por. Thus hath the candle singe’d the moth, ] 

« Ptirehas'd, gained. 9 Cover, i.e. wear thoir hats. 

10 Ituui, refuse. n Uds, certainly, 

12 according to. i9 Wroth, sorrow. 
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/O, these deliberate fools! when they do choose, 
/ They have the wisdom by their wit to lose, si 
^ iVer. The ancient saying is no heresy, — 

/ Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 

/ For, Come, draw the curtain, Nerissa. 

s Enter a Servant. 

< Se7'v. Where is my lady? 

( For. Here: what would my lord ? 

( Serv. Madam, there is alighted at your gate 
( A young Venetian, one that comes before 
^To signify th’ approaching of his lord; 

^From whom he bringeth sensible regreets, ^ 
ITo wit, besides commends ^ and courteous 
^ breath, 90 


Gifts of rich value. Yet I have not^ seen j 
So likely^ an ambassador of love: 92 < 

A day in April never came so sweet, ( 

To show how costly^ summer was at hand, j 
As this fore-spurrer comes before his lord. ( 
For. No more, I pray thee: I am half^ 
afeard ( 

Thou dt say anon he is some kin to thee, i 

Thou spend’st such high-day® wit in praisings 
him. — < 

Come, come, Nerissa; for I long to see 99 J 
Quick Cupid’s post^ that comes so man-S 
neiiy. s 

Ner. Bassanio, Lord Love, if thy will it be! 5 

[Ea;eimt. [] ^ 


ACT 

Scene I. Venice. A street. 

Enter Solanio and Salarino. 

Solayi. Now, what news on the Eialto? 

Salar. Why, yet it lives there unchecked,® 
that Antonio hath a ship of rich lading- 
wrecked on the narrow seas; the Goodwins, I 
think they call the place ; a very dangerous 
flat and fatal, where the carcasses of many a 
tall ship lie buried, as they say, if my gossip 
Eeport be an honest woman of her word. 

Solan. I would she were as lying a gossip 
in that as ever knapped® ginger, or made her 
neighbours believe she wept for the death of 
a third husband. But it is true, — without 
any slips of prolixity, or crossing the plain 
highway of talk, — that the good Antonio, the 
honest Antonio, — — 0, that I had a title good 
enough to keep his name company! — 

Salar. Come, the full stop. 

Solan. Ha, — what sayest thou Why, the 
end is, he hath lost a ship. 


1 Sensible regreets, substantial greetings. 

2 Commends, commendations. 

s Yet 1 have not-.J have never yet 

* Likely, promising. ® Costly, richly adorned. 

Iligh-day-AxoMdug. 7 pQ^t, special messenger. 

® It lives there unchecked, it is current there uncontra- 
dicted, 

* Kna$)ped, broke into small pieces. 


Ill 

Salar. I would it might prove the end of 
his losses. 20 

Solan. Let me say amen betimes, lest the 
devil cross my prayer, — for here he comes in 
the likeness of a Jew. 

Enter Shylock. 

How now, Shylock’ what news among the 
merchants ? 

Shy. You knew, none so well, none so well 
as you, of my daughter’s flight. 

Salar. That’s certain: I, for my part, knew 
the tailor that made the wings she flew 
withal. 30 

Solan. And Shylock, for his own part, 
knew the bird was fledged; and then it is the 
complexion of them all to leave the dam. 

Shy. She is damned for it. 

Sala7\ That ’s certain, if the devil may be 
her judge. 

Shy. My own flesh and blood to rebel ! 

'[^Solati. Out upon it, old carrion! rebels it; 
at these years? ) 

Shy. I say my daughter is my flesh and} 
blood. 3 40 ( 

Salar. There is more difference between 
thy flesh and hers than between jet and 


7'he wings she flew withal, i.e. the boy's dress in ^vhicli 
she escaped. u Complexion, nature. 
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ACT III Scene 1. 


ivory; more between your bloods than there 
is between red wine and rhenish. — But tell 
us, do you hear whether Antonio have had 
any loss at sea or no ? 45 

Shy, There I have another bad match a 
bankrupt, a prodigal, who dare scarce show 
his head on the Rialto; — a beggar, that was 
used to come so smug^ upon the mart; — let 
him look to his bond: he was wont to call me 
usurer; — let him look to his bond: he was 


wont to lend money for a Christian courtesy; 
— let him look to his bond. 52 

Salar. Why, I am sure, if he forfeit, thou 
wilt not take his desh: what’s that good for? 

Shy. To bait fish withal: if it will feed 
nothing else, it will feed my revenge. He 
hath disgraced me, and hindered me‘^ half a 
million; laughed at my losses, mocked at my 
gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my bar- 
gains, cooled my friends, heated mine ene- 



Shv. Why, there, there, there, there I a diamond gone, cost me two thousand ducats m Frankfort '—(Act lii. 1 S0-S8.) 


mies; and what’s his reason? I am a Jew. 
Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions? fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer, as a Chris- 
tian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? if 
you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poison 
us, do we not die'? and if you wrong us, shall 
we not revenge? if we are like you in the 


1 Match, hargain. 2 S7nug, neat, 

s Hindered we, i.e. prevented my gaining. 
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rest, w'-e will resemble you in that. If a Jew 
wrong a Christian, what is his humility? re- 
venge: if a Christian wrong a Jew, what 
should his sufferance be by Christian ex- 
ample? why, revenge. The villany you teach 
me, I will execute; and it shall go hard but I 
will better the instruction. 70 

3 iter a Servant. 

Serv. Gentlemen, my master Antonio is at 
his house, and desires to speak with you both. 

Salar. We have been up and down to seek 
him. 

Solan. Ilei'e comes another of the tribe: a 


ACT in Scene 1 


MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT III Scene 2. 


third cannot be matched, unless the devil 
himself turn Jew. si 

[Ea^eunt Solcmio^ Salariiio^ and Servant 

Enter Tubal. 

SJuj. How now, Tubal ' what news from 
Genoa hast thou found my daughter? 

Tub. I often came where I did hear of her, 
but cannot find her. 

Shij. Why, there, there, there, there ! a 
diamond gone, cost me two thousand ducats 
in Frankfort ! The curse never fell upon our 
nation till now; I never felt it till now. — two 
thousand ducats in that ; and other precious, 
precious jewels. — I would my daughter were 
dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear! 
would she were hearsed at my foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin! No news of them “ 2 — 
Why, so: — and I know not what’s spent in 
the search : why, then, loss upon loss ! the 
thief gone with so much, and so much to find 
the thief ; and no satisfaction, no revenge : 
nor no ill luck stirring but what lights o’ my 
shoulders; no sighs but o’ my breathing; no 
tears but o’ my shedding. loi 

Tab. Yes, other men have ill luck too* An- 
tonio, as I heard in Genoa, — 

/$%. Wliat, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 

Ttib. Hath an argosy cast away, coming 
fi'om Tripolis. 

I thank God, I thank God! — Is it 
true, is it true ? 

Tub, I spoke with some of the sailors that 
escaped the wreck. no 

Shi/. I thank thee, good Tubal: — good news, 
good news! ha, ha!-— where? in Genoa? 

Tnb. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I 
heard, one night fourscore ducats. 

Shi/. Thou stickest a, dagger in me:— I shall 
never see my gold again : fourscore ducats at 
a sitting! fourscore ducats! 

Tab. There came divers of Antonio’s credi- 
tors in my company to Venice, that sweax he 
cannot choose but break. 120 

Shjj. I am very glad of it;— I’ll ])lague him; 
I ’ll torture him I am glad of it. 

Tub. One of tluun showed me a ring that 
he had of your daughter for a monkty. 

Shy. Out upon her! Th<m torturcst me, 
Tubal: it was my tunpmise; I had it of Leah 


when I was a bachelor: I would not have 
given it for a wilderness of monkeys. 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 129 
Shy. Nay, that’s true, that’s very true. 
Go, Tubal, fee me an officer; bespeak him a 
fortnight before. I will have the heart of 
him, if he forfeit; for, were he out of Venice, 

I can make what merchandise I will. Go, 
Tubal, and meet me at our synagogue; go, 
good Tubal; at our synagogue, Tubal. 135 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. Belmont A room in Forties 
house. 

Enter Bassanio, Portia, Gratiano, Nbrissa, 
and Attendayits. 

For. I pray you, tarry : pause a day or two 
Before you hazard; for, in choosing wrong, 

I lose your company : therefore, forbear 
awhile. 

There’s something tells me — but it is not 
love — 

I would not lose you; and you know yourself, 
Hate counsels not in such a quality. 

But lest you should not understand me well, — 
And yet a maiden hath no tongue but 
thought, — 

I would detain you here some month or two 
Before you venture for me. I could teach 
you 10 

How to choose right, hut then I am forsworn; 
So will I never be: so may you miss me; 

But if you do, you ’ll make me wish a sin, 

That I had been forsworn. Beshrew your 
eyes, 

They have o’erlook’d^ me, and divided me; 
One half of me is yours, th’ other half yours, — 
Mine own, I would say; but if mine, then 
you^^s, 

And so all yours ! |2 0 , these naughty^ times ^ 
Put bars between the owners and their rights! 
And so, though yours, not yours. — Prove it^ 
so, 20 ^ 

Let foi’kine go to hell for it, — not I.] ( 

I speak too long; but ’t is to peize the time. 

To eke it, and to draw it out in length. 

To stay you from election. 


t O'er-looh'd, 'bevvitched. ^N'mg'hty, wicked, 
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Bass. Let me choose; 

Eor, as I am, I live upon the rack. 25 

For. Upon the rack, Basaaniol then confess 
What treason there is mingled with your love. 
Bass. None but that ugly treason of mis- 
trust, 

Which makes me fear the enjoying^ of my 
love: 

There may as well be amity and league 30 
’Tween snow and fire, as^ treason and my 
love. 

For. Ay, but I fear you speak upon the 
rack. 

Where men enforced do speak any thing. 
Bass. Promise me life, and I ’ll confess the 
truth. 

For. Well then, confess, and live. 

Bass. Confess, and love. 

Had been the very sum of my confession: 

£ 0 happy torment, when my torturer 
Doth teach me answers for deliverance ' ] 

But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 

[Curtain drawn from before the caskets. 
For. Away, then! I am lock’d in one of 
them: 40 

If you do love me, you will find me out. — 
Nerissa, and the rest, stand all aloof. — 

Let music sound while he doth make his 
choice; 

Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Fading^ in music: that the compai-ison 
May stand more proper, my eye shall be the 
stream 

^ And watery death-bed for him. [^He may win; 
J And what is music then? then music is 
(Even as- the flourish when true subjects bow 
jTo a new-crowned monarch: such it is 50 
? As are those dulcet sounds in break of day 
’That creep into the dreaming bridegi’oom’s 
I ear, 

; And summon him to marriage. — Now he goes, 
With no less presence, but with much more 
love. 

Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea-monster: I stand for sacrifice; 

The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives, 


1 Fear the enjoy mg wlietlier I shall enjoy. 

2 4s -as be Ween s Fading, vanislnng away. 
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With bleared visages, come forth to view / 
The issue of th’ exploit. Go, Hercules 1 oo 
Live thou, I live: — with much much inoreA 
dismay 

I view the fight than thou that mak’st the-; 
fray. ] 

Music^ and the following Song, whilst Bassanio 
commeyits on the caskets to himself. 

Tell me where is fancy^ bred, 

Or in the heart or in the head ? 

How begot, how nourished ? 

Reply, reply. 

It is engender’d in the eyes, 

With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 

Let us all ring fancy’s knell; 70 
I ’ll begin it, — Ding, dong, bell. 
j\ll. Ding, dong, bell 

Bass. So may the outward shows be least 
themselves: 

The world is stilU deceiv’d with ornament. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

But, being season’d with a gracious'^ voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion. 

What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve^ it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament? so 
[] There is no vice so simple, but assumes ^ 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts: J 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as) 
false ^ 

As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins { 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars; ^ 
Who, inward search’d, have livers white asj 
milk; ^ 

And these assume but valour’s excrement^ ^ 
To render them redoubted 1 Look on beauty, / 
And you shall see ’tis purchas’d by the^ 
^weight;^ / 

Which therein works a miracle in nature, oo!- 
Making them lightest that wear most of it : ;l 
So are those crisped^ snaky golden locks, ;! 
Wliich make such wanton gambols with ihe i 
wind, j 

Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, { 


4 Fa7icy~loYO. r* fitill, ever. 

<5 Gracious, pleasing. i Approve, justify, 
s Excrement, i.e. outgrowth. ^ Crisped, curled 
w Supposed /airnesSf ie. fictitious beauty. 
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The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 2 
Thus ornament is but the guiled^ shore 
To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put 
on 100 

To entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou gaudy 
gold, 

Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee; 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common 
drudge 

’Tween man and man : but thou, thou meagre 
lead. 

Which rather threatenest than dost promise 
aught, 

Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence; 
And here choose I: — joy be the consequence! 

Por. How all the other passions fleet to 
air, — 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embrac’d de- 
spair, 109 

And shuddering fear, and green-ey’d jealousy! 

0 love, be moderate; allay thy ecstacy; 

In measure rain thy joy; scant ^ this excess ! 

1 feel too much thy blessing: make it less, 

For fear I surfeit ! 

Pass. What find I here? 

[Opening/ the leaden casket. 
Fair Portia’s counterfeit ! What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation ^ Move these eyes 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they in motion^ Here ai’e sever’d lips, 
Parted with siigar^ breath : so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends. Here in 
her hairs 120 

The painter plays the spider; and hath woven 
A golden mesh t’ entrap the hearts of men. 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs: but her eyes, — 
How could he see to do them? having made 
one, 

Methinks it should have power to steal both 
his, 

And leave itself unfurnish’d. ^ look, how 

far 

The substance of my praise doth wrong this 
shadow 

In underprizing it, so far this shadow 

1 Gulled, full of guile. 2 Scant, limit. 

8 Sugar, used here as an acljectivo. 

^ G'i\fur7iish*d, %,e. without its follow eye. 



Doth limp behind the substance. ] Here ’s the 
scroll, 130 

The continent® and summary of my fortune. 
[Reads'] “You that choose not by the view, 

Chance as fair, and choose as true ! 

Since this fortune falls to you, 

Be content, and seek no new. 

If you he well pleas’d with this, 

And hold your fortune for your bhss, 

Turn you where your lady is, 

And claim her with a loving kiss.” 139 
A gentle scroll. — Fair lady, by your leave; 

[Kissing her. 

I come by note,® to give and to receive. 

[] Like one of two contending in a prize,' 

That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes, 
Hearing applause and universal shout, 

Giddy in spirit, still gazing, in a doubt 
Whether those peals of praise be his or no; 

So, thrice-fair lady, stand I, even so;] 

As doubtful whether what I see be true, 

Until confirm’d, sign’d, ratified by you. 

Por. You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I 
stand, 150 

Such as I am: though for myseK alone 
I would not be ambitious in my wish, 

To wish myself much better; yet for you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself ; 

A thousand times moi'e fair, ten thousand 
times more rich; 

That, only to stand high in your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings,® friends. 
Exceed account; but the full sum of me 159 
Is sum of nothing; which, to term in gross. 

Is an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractis’d: 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; happier than this, 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn; 
Happiest of all, is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 

As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself and what is mine to you and yours 
Is now converted: but now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants. 
Queen o’er myself; and even now, but now, 
This house, these servants, and this same my- 
self, 172 

8 Continent, % e. that which contains 
« By note, according to written directions (te the 
scroll). In a prize, i e, in a contest for a prize. 

8 Livings, estates. 
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Are yours, my lord: I give them with this 
ring; i 73 

Which when you part from, lose, or give away, 
Let it presage the ruin of your love, 

And he my vantage to exclaim on yoii.^ 

Bass. Madam, you have bereft me of all 
words, 

Only my blood speaks to you in my veins: 

And there is such confusion in my powers, 
?As, after some oration fairly spoke iso 

By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
^ Among the buzzing pleased multitude; 
j Where every something, being blent ^ together, 
/Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy, 
i Express’d and not express’d. ^ ] But when this 
ring 

Parts from this finger, then parts life from 
hence: 

O, then be bold to say Bassanio’s dead! 

jVe 7 \ My lord and lady, it is now our time, 
That have stood by, and seen our wishes 
prosper. 

To cry, good joy:~good joy, my lord and 
lady! 190 

G 7 'a. My Lord Bassanio and my gentle 
lady, 

I wish you all the joy that you can wish; 

For I am sure you can wish none from me:*^ 
And, when your honours mean to solemnize 
The bargain of your faith, I do beseech you, 
Even at that time I may be married too. 

Bass. With all my heart, so® thou canst get 
a wife. 

G 7 'a. I thank your lordship, you have got me 
one. 

My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours: 
You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid; 

You lov’d, I lov’d; for intermission® 201 
No more pertains to me, my lord, than you. 
Your fortune stood upon the caskets there; 
And so did mine too, as the matter falls; 

For wooing here, until I swet’’ again, 

And swearing, till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love, at last, — if promise last, — 

1 Be my vantage, ^c., i e. be my safe ground for crying 
out against you. ' 2 Blent, blended. 

* Express'd and not express’d, i.e expressed inarticu- 
lately 

^ None from me, i e. “none away from me,” “no joy 
taken from mine. ” 5 So- provided that 

€ Intermission, delay ^ Swet, preterite of “to sweat.” 
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I got a promise of this fair one here. 

To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achiev’d® her mistress. 

Por. Is this true, Nerissal! 210 

Ner. Madam, it is, so you stand pleas’d 
withal. 

Bass. And do you, Gratiano, mean good 
faith? 

G 7 'a. Yes, faith, my lord. 

Bass. Our feast shall be much honour’d in 
your marriage. 

Gra. [[We’ll play with them the first boy 
for a thousand ducats. 

Ner. What, and stake down ? 

Gra. No; we shall ne’er win at that sport, 
and stake down. — ] 220 

But who comes here^ Lorenzo and his infidel? 
What, and my old Venetian friend Solanio? 

Enter Lorenzo, J essica, and Solanio. 

Bass. Lorenzo and Solanio, welcome hither; 
If that the youth of my new interest here 
Have power to bid you welcome. — By your 
leave, 

I bid my very® friends and countrymen, 
Sweet Portia, welcome. 

Por. So do I, my lord; 

They are entirely welcome. 

Lor. I thank your honour.— For my part, 
my lord. 

My purpose was not to have seen you here; 
But meeting with Solanio by the way, 231 
He did entreat me, past all saying nay,^® 

To come with him along. 

Solan. I did, my lord; 

And I have reason for ’t. Signior Antonio 
Commends him to you. 

[Gives BassQ, 7 iio a letter. 
Bass. Ere I ope his letter, 

I pray you, tell me how my good friend doth. 
Sola 7 i. Not sick, my lord, unless it be in 
mind; 

Nor well, unless in mind: his letter there 
Will show you his estate. 

[Bassanio reads the letter. 
Gra. Nerissa, cheer yond stranger; bid her 
welcome. — 240 


8 Achiev'd, won. 9 Very, true. 

19 Bast all saying nay, so that I could not refuse, 
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ACT III Scene 2 . 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT III Scene 2 


Your hand, Solanio : what ’s the news from 
V enice'^ 241 

How cloth that royal merchant, good Antonio^ 

I know he will be glad of our success; 

We are the Jasons, we have won the fleece. 
Solayi. I would you had won the fleece that 
he hath lost! 

For. There are some shrewd^ contents in 
yond same paper, 

That steal the colour from Bassanio’s cheek* 
Some dear friend dead; else nothing in the 
world 

Could turn so much the constitution^ 

Of any constant^ man. What, worse and 
worse! — 250 

With leave, Bassanio; I am half yourself, 

And I must freely have the haK of any thing 
That this same paper brings you. 

Bass. O sweet Portia, 

Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words 
That ever blotted paper! Gentle lady. 

When I did first impart my love to you, 

1 freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, — I was a gentleman; 

And then I told you true : and yet, dear lady. 
Rating myself at nothing, you shall see 2 C 0 
How much I was a braggart. When I told 
you 

My state was nothing, I should then have told 
you 

That I was worse than nothing; for, indeed, 

I have engag’d myself to a dear friend. 
Engag’d my friend to his mere^ enemy. 

To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady, — 
The paper as the body of my friend, 

And every word in it a gaping wound. 
Issuing^ life-blood. — But is it true, Solanio^ 
Have all his ventures fail’d? What, not one 
hit?® ‘ 2ro 

From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 

' From Lisbon, Barbary, and India? 

And not one vessel scape the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-maiTing rocks? 

Solan. Not one, my lord. 

Besides, it should appear, that if he had 
The present money to discharge^ the Jew, 

1 Shrewd, evil. - Constitution, temper of mind. 

Constant, self-possessed. ^ Mere, absolute. 

Issuing, pouring forth. Hit, i.e. succeeded. 

7 Discharge, pay. 


He would not take it. Never did I know 
A creature, that did bear the shape of man. 
So keen and greedy to confound® a man; 

He plies the duke at morning and at night; 
And doth impeach the freedom of the state, 
If they deny him justice: twenty merchants. 
The duke himself, and the magnificoes® 2 S 2 
Of greatest port,^® have allpersuaded with him;^^ 



Por With leave, Bassanio; I am half yourself, 

And I must freely have the half of any thing 
That this same paper brings you.— (Act in, 2. 251-233,) 

But none can drive him from the envious 
plea ’ 284 

Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 

Jes. Wlien I was with him, I have heard 
him swear, 

To Tubal and to Chus, his countrymen, 

That he would rather have Antonio’s flesh 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him; and I know, my lord, 


3 Confound, destroy ® Magmficoes, grandees. 

70 0 / greatest port, of greatest importance 

11 Persuaded with him, i.e. advised him. 

12 Mnvious, malicious, 
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ACT III Scene 2. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT in Scene 3 


If law, authority, and power deny not,^ 291 
It will go hard with poor Antonio. 

Por. Is it your dear friend that is thus in 
trouble 1 

Bass. The dearest friend to me, the kindest 
man. 

The best-condition’d and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

Po 7 \ What sum owes he the Jew? 299 
Bass. For me three thousand ducats. 

Por. What, no more'? 

Pay him six thousand, and deface ^ the bond; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair thorough^ Bassanio’s fault. 
First go with me to church and call me wife, 
And then away to Venice to your friend; 

For never shall you he by Portia’s side 
With an unquiet soul. You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over: 
When it is paid, bring your true friend along. 
My maid Nerissa and myself meantime 3ii 
Will live as maids and widows. Come, 
away! 

For you shall hence upon your wedding-day: 
Bid your friends welcome, show a merry 
cheer 

Since you are dear-bought, I will love you 
dear.^ — 

But let me hear the letter of your friend. 

Bass. U^eadsl “Sweet Bassanio, my ships have 
all miscaiTied, my creditors grow cruel, my estate 
IS very low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit, ^ and since 
in pa.ying it, it is impossible I should live, all debts 
are cleared between you and I. If I might but see 
you at my death: — notwithstanding, use your plea- 
sure* if your love do not persuade you to come, let 
not my letter.” 324 

Por. 0 love, dispatch all business, and be 
gone! 

Bass. Since I have your good leave to go 
away, 

I will make haste: but, till I come again, 
No bed shall e’er be guilty of my stay. 

Nor rest be mterposer ’twixt us twain. 

'[Exeunt 

1 Deny not, forbid not 2 Deface, cancel. 

Thorough, the uncontracted form of through. 
i Cheer, countenance ® Ftnfpit, forfeited 


Scene III. Venice. A street. 

Enter Shylock, Salarino, Antonio, and 
Gaoler. 

Shy. Gaoler, look to him : — tell not me of 
mercy; — 

This is the fool that lent out money gratis.— 
Gaoler, look to him. 

Ant. Hear me yet, good Shylock. 

Shy. I’ll have my bond; speak not against 
my bond: 

I ’ve sworn an oath that I will have my bond. 
Thou call’dst me dog before thou hadst a 
cause; 

But, since I dm a dog, beware my fangs: 

The duke shall grant me j ustice. — I do 
wonder, 

Thou naughty® gaoler, that thou art so fond?' 
To come abroad® with him at his request, lo 
Ant. I pray thee, hear me speak. 

Shy. I ’ll have my bond ; I will not hear 
thee speak : 

I ’ll have my bond ; and therefore s}>eak no 
more. 

I ’ll not be made a soft and dull-ey’d fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and 
yield 

To Chx'istian intercessors. Follow not; 

I ’ll have no speaking: I will have my bond. 

[Exit. 

Salar. It is the most impenetrable cur 
That ever kept® with men. 

Ant. Let him alone: 

I ’ll follow him no more with bootless pi'ayers. 
He seeks my life; liis reason well I know: 2i 
I oft deliver’d from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made moaiD® to me; 
Therefore he hates me. 

Salar. I am sure the duke 

Will never gi'ant this forfeiture to hold.^?- 
Ant. The duke can not deny the course of 
law: 

For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 

Will much impeach the justice of the state; 


c Naughty, wicked. ^ Fond, foolish. 

8 To come abroad, to coiuo out of doors 
f Kept, dwelt. Made moan, made complaint, 

u Qrant to hold, i e. allow to hold good, 
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ACT III Scene 3 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT III Scene 4. 


Since that the trade and profit of the city so 
Consisteth of all nations. Therefore, go: 
These griefs and losses have so bated ^ me. 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor, — 

Well, gaoler, on. — Pray God, Bassanio come 
To see me pay his debt, — and then I care not' 

\ExeunL 


Scene IV. Belmont. A room in Portions 
house. 

Enter Portia, Nerissa, Lorenzo, Jessica, 
and Balthazar. 

Lor. Madam, although I speak it in your 
presence. 

You have a noble and a true conceit^ 




Salar It as the most impenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men —(Act in 3 17, IS ) 


Nor shall not now: [^for in companions ii? 
That do converse and waste ^ the time together, ? 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, I 
There must be needs a like iiropoilion ? 

Of lineaments, of manners, and of S])irit; < 
Which makes me think that this Antonio « 
Being the bosom lover of my lord, s 

Must needs be like my lord. If it be so, S 
How little is the cost I have bestow’d S 

In purchasing the semblance of my soul 20 S 
Prom out the state of hellish misery! 3 [ 

This comes too near the pimsing of myself; 


^ = spend. 
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Of god -like amity; which appeal’s most 
strongly 3 

In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 

But if you knew to whom you show this 
honour, 

How true a gentleman you send relief,^ 

How dear a lover ^ of my lord your husband, 
I know you would be Yirouder of the work 
Than customary bounty^ can enforce you.® 
For. I never did repent for doing good, 10 

1 JRated, reduced. Conceit, idea 

8 Send relief, i.e send relief to. ^ friend 

8 Customary bounty, ordinary generosity. 

8 Enforce you, i.e. make you feel 


^!lCT in Scene 4 


MERCHANT OE VENICE. 


ACT III. Scene 4. 


Therefore no more of it : hear other things. — 
Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 24 

The husbandry^ and manage^ of my house 
Until my lord’s return: [for mine own part, 
I have toward heaven breath’d a secret vow 
To live in prayer and contemplation, 



-Poj’- ni hold thee any wager, 

When wo are both accoutred like young men, 

I’ll prove the pictticr fellow of the two.—(Act in. 4 G2-84.) 


Only attended by Nerissa here, 

Until her husband and my lord’s return: 30 
There is a monastery ^ two miles off; 

And there we will abide.] I do desire you 

^ Husbandry, stewardship, 

2 Manage, management. 

3 Monastery, % e convent, 
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Not to deny this imposition:^ 33 

The which my love and some necessity 
Now lays upon you. 

Lor. Madam, with all my heart; 

I shall obey you in all fair commands. 

For. My people do already know my mind, 
And will acknowledge you and J essica 
In place of Lord Bassanio and myself. 

So fare you well, till we shall meet again. 40 
Lor. Fair thoughts and happy hours attend 
on you ! 

Jes. I wish your ladyship all heart’s con- 
tent. 

For. I thank you for your wish, and am 
well pleas’d 

To wish it back on you: fare you well, Jessica. 

\_ExeiLnt Jessica and Lorenzo. 

Now, Balthazar, 

As I have ever found thee honest, true, 

So let me find thee still. Take this same 
letter, 

And use thou all th’ endeavour of a man 
In speed to Padua: see thou I’ender this 
Into my cousin’s hand, Doctor Bellario; no 
And, look, what notes and garments he doth 
give thee, 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin’d speecU‘ 
Unto the traject,^ to the common ferry ^ 
Which trades to Venice. Waste no time in 
words, 

But get thee gone: I shall be there before thee. 
Balth. Madam, I go with all convenient® 
speed. [Emt. 

For. Come on, Nerissa; I have work in hand 
That you yet know not of: we’ll see our 
husbands 

Before they think of us. 

Ner. Shall they see us? 

Fo 7 \ They shall, Nerissa; but in such a 
habit, 00 

That they shall think we are accomplished^ 
With that we lack. I ’ll hold thee any wager, 
When we ai'e both accoutred like young men, 
I ’ll pi’ove the prettier fellow of the two, 

4 To deny this imposition, %,e. not to refuse the task 
iraposeU. 

^ With imagined speed, ie. with the speed of thought. 

8 Tragect (from Italian), ferry*stage. 

iJ’ern/ =5 ferry-boat. s Convenient, proper. 

» Aeeomplished, provided. 



ACT III Scene 4 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT III Scene o 


And wear my dagger with the braver^ grace; 
And speak between the change of man and 
boy 

With a reed voice; and turn two mincing 
steps 

Into a manly stride; and speak of frays. 

Like a fine bragging youth; and tell quaint ^ 
lies, 

How honourable ladies sought my love, To 
Which I denying, they fell sick and died, — 

I could not do withal;^ — then I dl repent. 

And wish, for all that, that I had not kill’d 
them: 

I; [] And twenty of these puny lies I dl tell ; 

^ That men shall swear I Ve discontinu’d school 
^ Above a twelvemonth: — I ’ve within my mind 
^^A thousand raw tricks of these bragging 
j| Jacks, ^ 

^ Which I will practise. 

J iVer. Why, shall we turn to men'll 

For. Fie, what a question ’s that, 

If thou wert near a lewd interpreter! ] so 
But come, I ’ll tell thee all my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which stays for us 
At the park-gate; and therefore haste away. 
For we must measure twenty miles to-day. 

[Ea^eu}it 

j [] Scene V. The same, d garder 

J Eyiter Launcelot and Jessica. 

^ Laun. Yes, truly; foi', look you, the sins of 
^the father are to be laid upon the children: 
''therefore, I promise you, I fear you.* I was 
/always plain with you, and so now I speak 
/my agitation ° of the matter: therefore be of 
/good cheer; for, truly, I think you are damned, 
j There is but one hope in it that can do you 
^^any good; and that is but a kind of bastard 
< hope neithei’. 

^ Jes, And what hope is that, I pray thee? lo 
^ Laun. Marry, you may partly hope that 
j your father got you not, — that you are not the 
Jew’s daughter. 

s Jes. That were a kind of bastai'd hope, in- 

1 Braver, finer 2 Quaint, ingenious 

3 X could not do withal, % e. I could not help it. 

'1 Jacks, worthless fellows 
3 1 fear yoxi, i.e. T fear for you. 

Agitation, a blunder for cogitation. 


deed: so the sins of my mother should bt) 
visited upon me. lo ; 

Laun. Truly, then, I fear you are damned ) 
both by father and mother: thus when I; 
shun Scylla, your father, I fall into Charybdis, / 
your mother, well, you are gone both ways. ^ 
Jes. I shall be saved by my husband; he^ 
hath made me a Christian. 22 s 

Laun. Truly, the more to blame he : we were \ 
Christians enow^ before ; e’en as many as could \ 
well live, one by another. This making of] 
Christians will raise the price of hogs; if we) 
grow ail to be pork-eaters, we shall not shortly ) 
have a rasher on the coals for money. ) 

Jes. I ’ll tell my husband, Launcelot, what ^ 
you say : here he comes. so $ 

Enter Lorenzo. < 


Lor. I shall gi'ow jealous of you shortly, 
Launcelot, if you thus get my wife into cor- 
ners. 

Jes. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo: 
Launcelot and I are out.® He tells me flatly, 
there is no mercy for me in heaven, because^ 
I am a Jew’s daughter: and he says, you are^ 
no good member of the commonwealth; for,) 
in converting Jews to Christians, you raise ^ 
the price of pork. 39 '^ 

Lor. I shall answer that better to the com- 
monwealth than you can the getting up of the 
negro’s belly; the Moor is with child by you, 
Launcelot. 

Laun. It is much that the Moor should be 
more than reason : but if she be less than an 
honest woman, she is indeed more than I took 
her for. 

Lor. How every fool can play upon the 
word! I think the best grace of wit will 
shortly turn into silence, and discourse grow ^ 
commendable in none only but parrots. — Go) 
in, sirrah; bid them prepare for dinner. 63 ^ 
Lau 7 i. That is done, sir; they have all^ 
stomachs. ] 

Lor. Good Lord, what a wit-snapper are) 
you ! then bid them prepare dinner. i 

Laun. That is done too, sir; only, cover is ) 
the word. > 

Lor. Will you cover, then, sir ? ^ 


^ Enoto, enough s Are out, i e, have fallen out. 
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ACT III Scene 5 


MERCHANT OE VENRT]. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


/ Laim. Not so, sir, iieitlier; I know my 
jduty.^ 

( Lor. Yet more quarrelling with occasion 
5 Wilt thou show the whole wealth of thy wit 
<in an instant? I pray thee, uiulerstaiid a 
< plain man in his plain meaning: go to thy fel- 
clows, hid them cover the table, serve in tlie 
?meat, and we will come in to dinner. 

< Laun. For the table, sir, it shall be served 
?in; for the meat, sir, it shall be covered; for 
syour coming in to dinner, air, why, let it be 
sas humours and conceits shall g(nm*n. [KvlL 
s Lor. 0 dear discretion,'^ how his words are 
\ suited ! ^ 70 

SThe fool hath planted in his memory 
SAn army of good words; and I do know 
I A many fools, that stand in better plane, 
)GarnishkF' like him, that for a tricksy word^ 
^Defy the matterd — How cheer’st thou,''^ tfi's- 
( Sica ? 

(And now, good sweet, say thy opinion, — 
(How dost thou like the Lord Eassanio’s wife? 
( Jes. Past all expressing. It is very meet 
jThe Lord Bassanio live an upright life; 


AOl 

Scene I. Voiioe. A court of Juatice. 

Antonio, Bassanio, Gratxano, Solanio, Sa- 
LARiNO, and others. Flourish. Enter the 
Duke and the Magnyieoes. The Duke Udees 
his seat on the throne^ the Mag niji cues on either 
side of hion. 

Duke. What, is Antonio here? 

Ant Ready, so jilease your grace. 

Duke. I’m sorry for thee: thou art come to 
answer 

A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 

^ Lanncelot pretends to take cowr in the sense of “to 
cover the head/' to put his hat on. 

2 Quarrelling mth occasion, i.e, quiUblinp;, or 
words ma double sense on every opportunity. 

3 Discretion, discrimination. 

^Suited, i.e. arranged 5 Oaniisird, furnished. 

6 For a tricksy icord, for the sake of a pun 
^ The mutter moaning 

8 How cheer’st What cheer? » Pawn’d, staked. 
Set you forth, i e. display you to advantage. 
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For, having such a blessing m his lady, so'; 

He finds the joys of heaven liere on ea.rth; 
And if on earth lie do not merit it, 1 ^' 

In reason he should never come to heaven. ^ 
Why, if tvo gods sliould play some heavenly ,! 

match, ^ 

And on the wager lay two earthly women, i 
And l^U'tia one, there niii.st lie something else/ 
Fawn’d'^ with the otlu'r; for the ]U)or rude/ 
world / 

Hath not lier fellow. J 

Lor. Even such a, husband / 

Hast thou of nu‘ as she is for a, wife. Hi/< 

Jes. Nay, but ask my opinion too of that. > 
Lor. I will a, non. iirst, ht ns go to dinner. 
Jes. Nay, let me praise you wliile T have ' 
a, stomach, j 

Lor. No, pray tlu‘e, let it serve for table- fj 
talk; ^ 

Then, howsoi‘\a* thoii .sjxudv’st, ’mong other! 

things ? 

I shall dig<‘st it. ( 

Jes. Well, 1 'll s('t you forth.*^^^ | 

[Freunt. []{ 


Uncapable of {>ity, void and enqity 
From a.ny dram of merey. 

Ant I havt* hear<l 

Your gra(*e hath taVn great panis to qualify^^ 
His rigorous counse; but sine.ts he stands ob- 
durate, 

And that; no lawful imuins (‘an <‘arry me 
Out of his tmvy’s r(‘ach, I do oppose 10 

.My patience to his fury; and am arm’d 
To sulfer, with a (piietness of spirit, 

Tim very tyraiiny and ragi^ of his. 

Duke. G() one, ami (‘all tiie dew into the 
court. 

fSolan. He’s ready at iliedoor: he comes, 
my lord. 

Enter Suyuk'K. 

Duke. Make room, and let him stand before 
our face.' - 

n Qualify^ iiiodify. 


IV. 



ACT IV Scene 1 


MERCHANT OP VENICE. 


ACT IV Scene 1 


Sliylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 
That tliou but lead’st this fashion of thy 
malice 

To the last hour of act; and then ’tis thought 
Thou ’It show thy mercy and remorse,^ more 
strange 20 

Than is thy strange apparent cruelty; 

And where ^ thou now exact’st the penalty, — 
Which is a pound of this poor mei'chant’s 
flesh. 

Thou wilt not only loose ^ the forfeiture, 

But, touch’d with human gentleness and love. 
Forgive a moiety'^ of the principal; 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, 

That have of late so huddled on his back, 
l [] Enow to press a royal merchant down, 

I And pluck commiseration of his state 30 
^ From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of flint, 
jFrom stubborn Turks and Tartars, never 
< train’d 

I To offices of tender courtesy. ] 

We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

I have possess’d^ your grace of what I 
purpose; 

And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond: 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter and your city’s freedom. 
You’ll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion-flesh than to receive 4i 
Three thousand ducats; I ’ll not answer that; 
But, say,® it is my humour:’’ is it answer’d? 
What if my house be troubled with a ra,t, 
And I be pleas’d to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it ban’d!® What, are you answer’d 
yet? 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some, that are mad if they behold a cat; 

/ [ And others, when the bag-pipe sings i’ the 
nose, 

/Cannot contain their urine: for aflection, so 
^ Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 
;Of what it likes or loathes.] Now, for your 
answer: 

As there is no Arm® reason to be rendei-’d, 


1 Remorse, relenting. 2 TT/ie/’e, whereas, 

a Loose, remit. 4 Moietij, portion. 

5 Possessed, informed. ° Say, i.e, suppose 

? Bxmour, fancy, caprice, s Ban'd, i.e. poisoned 

2 Firm, sound. 


Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 51 

Why he, a harmless necessary cat; 

[[Why he, a woollen bag-pipe,— but of force ^ 
Must yield to such inevitable .shame j 

As to offend, himself being ofiended; ] ^ 

So can I give no reason, nor I will not, 

More than a lodg’d hate and a certain loath- 
ing 60 

I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A losing suit against him. Are you answer’d ? 

Bass. This is no answer, thou unfeeling 
man, 

To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Sk^. I am not bound to please thee with 
my answer. 

Bass. Do all men kill the things they do 
not love*? 

Hates any man the thing he would 
not kill 

Bass. Every offence is not a hate at first. 

Bh^. What, wouldst thou have a serpent 
sting thee twice ? 

Ant. I pray you, think you questioid^ with 
the Jew: 10 

You may as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the mainflood^^ bate^® his usual height; 
You may as well use question with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the 
lamb; 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 
When they arc fretted with the gusts of 
heaven; 

You may as well do any thing most hard, 

As seek to soften that, — than which what ’s 
harder?— 

His Jewnsh heart:— thei'ef ore, I do beseech 
you, 80 

Make no more offers, use no further means, 
But, wuth all brief and plain conveniency, 

Let me have judgment,^'* and the Jew his will. 

For thy three thousand ducats here is 
six. 

If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 

I would not draw them, — I would have my 
bond. 

10 Lodg'd, settled. n Question, argue. 

52 Main flood, ocean is BaU=sib&te, reduce. 

54 Judgment, i e, sentence. 
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ACT IV Scene 1 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


Duhe. How shalt thou hope for mercy, ren- 
dering none 

Shy. What judgment shall I dread, doing 
no wrong? S9 

You have among you many a purchas’d slave, 
Which, like your asses and your dogs and 
mules, 

You use in abject and in slavish parts, 
Because you bought them: — shall I say to you. 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs'? 
Why sweat they under burdens ? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be season’d with such viands? You will an- 
swer. 

The slaves are ours: — so do I answer you: 

The pound of flesh, which I demand of him. 
Is dearly bought, ’t is mine, and I will have it. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law’ loi 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 

I stand for judgment : answer, — shall I have 
it^ 

Bulce. Upon my power I may dismiss this 
court, 

Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 

Whom I have sent for to determine this,^ 
Come here to-day. 

Solan. My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor. 
New come from Padua. 

Duke. Bring us the letters; call the mes- 
senger. 110 

Ba%^. Good cheer, Antonio! What, man, 
courage yet! 

The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, 
and all, 

Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

Ant. I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death: the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground; and so let me: 
You cannot better be employ’d, Bassanio, 
Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nerissa, d^'essed like a lawyer^ clerk. 

Duke. Came you from Padua, from Bellario? 
Ner. From both, my lord. Bellario greets 
your grace. [Preseyits a letter. 

Bass. Why dost thou whet thy knife so 
earnestly? I 2 i 

1 Determine this, decide this. 
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Shy. To cut the forfeit from that bankrupt 
there. 122 

Gra. Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh 
Jew, 

Thou mak’st thy knife keen; but no metal 
can. 

No, not the hangman’s axe, bear half the 
keenness 

Of thy sharp envy. Can no prayers pierce 
thee'? 

Shy. No, none that thou hast wit enough to 
make. 

Gra. O, be thou damn’d, inexorable dog ! 
And for thy life let justice be accus’d.- 
Thou almost mak’st me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 131 

That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men: thy currish spirit 
Govern’d a wolf, who, hang’d for human 
slaughter, 

Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, ^ 
And, whilst thou lay’st in thy unhallow’d 
dam, 

Infus’d itself in thee; for thy desires 
Are wolfish, bloody, starv’d, and ravenous. 

Shy. Till thou canst rail the seal from off 
my bond, 

Thou but offend’st^ thy lungs to speak so 
loud: 140 

Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless^ ruin. — I stand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth com- 
mend 

A young and learned doctor to our court. — 
Where is he ? 

Eer. He attendeth here hard by, 

To know your answer, whether you ’ll admit 
him. 

Duke. With all my heart— -Some three or 
four of you 

Go give him coui'teous conduct to this place. — 
Meantime the court shall hear Bellario’s let- 
ter. 149 

Clerk. [Reads'] “ Youi' grace shall understand, 
that at tho rocoipt of your letter I am very sick: 
but in the instant that your messenger canio, in 

2 And for thy life, &o., i e. “and for allowing thee to 
live justice herself should he impeached." 

8 Fleet, ie. take flight. ■* O/cnd’i^t-hurtest. 

8 Cureless, past repair. 
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loving visitation was with mo a young doctor of 
Kome; his name is Balthazar. I acquainted him 
with the cause in controversy between the Jew and 
Antonio the merchant: we turned o’er many books 
together : ho is furnished with my opinion ; which, 
bettered with his own learning, — the greatness 
whereof I cannot enough commend,— comes with 
him, at my importunity, to fill up *■ your grace’s re- 
(piest in my stead. I beseech you, let his lack of 
years be no impediment to let him lack'-^ a reverend 
estimation ; for I never knew^ so young a body with 
so old a head I leave him to } our gracious accep- 
tance, w^hoso trial shall better publish his commen- 
dation. ” 

Dlih. You hear the learn’d BellariOj what 
he writes: 

And here, I take it, is the doctor come. 

JUn^e?' Portia, dressed like a doctor of laws. 

Give me your hand. Came you from old 
Bellario 1 

For. I did, my lord. 

Fiike. You’re welcome; take 

your place. iTO 

Are you acquainted with the difference^ 

That holds this present question in the court 
Fo7\ I am informed throughly of the 
cause. — 

Which is the merchant here, and which the 
Jew? 

Fuke. Antonio and old Shylock, both stand 
forth. 

Fo7\ Is your name Shylock? 

>S%. Shylock is my name. 

For. Of a strange nature is the suit you 
follow; 

Yet in such rule,*'’ that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugid' you as you do proceed. — 
You stand within his danger, do you not? iso 

[To Antonio. 

Ant. Ay, so he says. 

For. Do you confess the bond ? 

Ant. I do. 

For. Then must the Jew be merciful. 
Bhu. On what compulsion must I? tell me 
that. 


1 To fill up, i e. to fulfil 

Be no impediment to let him lack, ie. be no bindrauce 
to his receiving. 3 Diference, dispute. 

4 That holds, i e “ which is the subject of the pre- 
sent trial ” ^ Xn such rule, i c. in such due form, 

s Impugn, oppose 


For. The quality of mercy is not strain’d, — 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice hless’d,^ — 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes: 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal 
power, 190 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, — 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show^ likest 
God’s 

When mercy seasons^ justice. Therefore, J ew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 199 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to 
render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 

W^hich if thou follow,^® this strict court of 
Venice 

Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant 
there. 

My deeds upon my head! I crave the 
law, 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

For. Is he not able to discharge the money? 

Bass. Yes, here I tender ’t for him in the 
court; 

Yea, twice the sum: if that will not suffice, 

I will he bound to pay it ten times o’er, 211 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart: 
If this will not suffice, it must appear 
That malice bears down truth. And I be- 
seech you, 

Wi'est once the law to your authority: 

To do a great right, do a little wrong; 

And curb this cruel devil of his will. 

For. It must not be; there is no power in 
Venice 

Can alter a decree established: 

’Twill be recorded for a precedent; 220 

^ Twice bto’tZ- endowed with double blessing, 

« Shoio, appear s Seasons, tempers. 

Follow, insist upon. u Truth, lionesty. 
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And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state; it cannot be. 222 
Shy. A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a 
Daniel ! 

0 wise young judge, how I do honour thee I 
Fo 7 \ I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 
Shy. Here ’t is, most reverend doctor, here 
it is. 

For. Shylock, there ^s thrice thy money 
offer’d thee. 

Shy. An oath, an oath, I have an oath in 
heaven: 

Shall I lay perjury upon my souD 229 

No, not for Venice. 

For. Why, this bond is forfeit; 

And lawfully by this the J ew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant’s heart. — Be merciful: 
Take thrice thy money; bid me tear the bond. 
Shy. When it is paid according to the 
tenoiir. — 

It doth appear you are a worthy judge; 

You know the law, your exposition 
Hath been most sound : I charge you by the 
law, 

Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 
Proceed to judgment: by my soul I swear 240 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me: I stay here on my bond. 

Ant. Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

For. Why then thus it is: — 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 
Shy. 0 noble judge! 0 excellent young man ! 
For. For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation 1 to the penalty, 

Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 
Shy. Tis very true: 0 wise and upright 
judge ! 250 

How much more elder art thou than thy looks! 
For. Therefore lay bare your bosom. 

Shy. Ay, his breast: 

So says the bond: — doth it not, noble judge? — 
Nearest his heart: those are the very words. 
For. It is so. Are there balance here to 
weigh 
The flesh? 

Shy. I have them ready. 


For. Have by some surgeou, Shylock, on 
your charge, 2 

To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 
Shy. Is it so nominated in the bond ? 

For. It is not so express’d : but what of 
that'^ 2eo 

’T were good you do so much for charity. 

Shy. I cannot And it; ’tis not in the bond. 
For. Come, merchant, have you any thing 
to say? 

Ant. But little; I am arm’d and well pre- 
par’d. — 

Give me your hand, Bassanio: fare you well ! 
Grieve not that I am fall’n to this for you; 
For hei'ein Fortune shows herself moi’c kind 
Than is her custom : it is still her use 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth. 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty; from which lingering pen- 
ance 271 

Of such a misery doth she cut me off. 
Commend me to your honourable wife : 

Tell her the process of Antonio’s end; 

Say how I lov’d you, spealc me fair in death; 
And, when the tale is told, bid her l)e Judge 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 
Repent not you that you shall lose your 
friend, 

And he repents not that he jiays your debt; 
For, if the J ew do cut but deep enough, 280 
I ’ll pay it instantly with all iny heart. 

Bass. Antonio, I am married to a wife 
Which is as dear to me as life itself; 

But life itself, my wife, and all the world. 

Are not with me esteem’d above tliy life: 

I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 

For. Your wife would give you little thanks 
for that, 

If she were by, to hear you make the offer. 

Ora. I have a wife, whom, I protest, I love: 
I would she were in heaven, so she could 291 
Entreat some power to change this currish 
Jew. 

Ner. ’Tis well you offer it behind her back; 
The wish would make else an unquiet house. 
Shy. These be the Christian husbands! I 
have a daughter, — 


2 Oil yoMT charge^nt your expense. 


1 Bath full r6latio7i='i^ fully applicable. 
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Would any of the stock of Barrabas 

Had been her husband rather than a Chris- 
tian! — [Aside. 

We trifle time: I pray thee, pursue sentence. 

Fo?\ A pound of that same merchant’s flesh 
is thine: 

The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

>S7iy. Most rightful judge 1 Goi 

Fo7\ And you must cut this flesh from off 
his breast: 

The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

Most learned judge 1 — A sentence I 
come, prepare ’ 

Fo7\ Tarry a little; there is something else. 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of 
blood, — 

The words expressly are, a pound of flesh: 

Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of 
flesh; 

But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and 
goods , 310 

Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate^ 

Unto the state of Venice. 

G7'a. 0 upright judge’ — Mark, Jew: — 0 
learned judge 1 
Is that the law*? 

Fo7\ Thyself shalt see the act: 

For, as thou urgest justice, be assur’d 

Thou shalt have justice, more than thou 
desir’st. 

(7m. 0 learned judge' — Mark, Jew: — a 
learned judge 1 

zS/u/. I take this ofler, then; — pay the bond 
thrice, 

And let the Christian go. 

Fuss. Here is the money. 

Fo7\ Soft ! 320 

The Jew shall have all justice; — soft! no 
haste: — 

He shall have nothing but the penalty. 

(j}’a. 0 Jew! an upright judge, a learned 
judge! 

Por. Therefore prepare tliee to cut off the 
flesh. 

Shed tliou no blood; nor cut thou less nor 
more 

But just a pound of flesh: if thou tak’st more 
1 Cow/iscaie-couliscated. 


Or less than a just^ pound, — be ’t but so much 
As makes it light or heavy in the substance ^ 
Or the division"^ of the twentieth part^ 

Of one poor scruple, nay, if the scale do turn 



Sfi!/. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence 
I am not well.— (Act iv. 1. 305, 396.) 


But in the estimation of a hair, — 33i 

Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate 
Gra. A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew! 

Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 

s Jiistf exact 

3 In the substance, i.e, in the whole (of a grain). 

^ I>ivisio7i, i.e. fraction, s Twentieth part, i.e. one grain. 
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For. Why doth the Jew pause'? take thy 
forfeiture. 

Shy. Give me my principal, and let me go. 
Bass. I have it ready for thee; here it is. 
For. He hath refus’d it in the open court: 
He shall have merely justice and his bond. 
Ora. A Daniel, still say I, a second 
Daniel ! — o40 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 
Shy. Shall I not have barely my principal 
For. Thou shalt have nothing but the for- 
feiture, 

To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shy. Why, then the devil give him good 
of it ! 

1 ’ll stay no longer question. 

For. Tai'ry, Jew: 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 

It is enacted in the laws of Venice, — 

If it be prov’d against an alien 

That by direct or indirect attempts 350 

He seek the life of any citizen, 

The party 1 ’gainst the which he doth contrive^ 
Shall seize one half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state; 

And the offender’s life lies in the mei'cy 
Of the duke only, ’gainst all other voice. 

In which predicament, I say, thou stand’st; 
For it appears, by manifest proceeding, 

That indirectly, and directly too, 

Thou hast contriv’d ^ against the very life 360 
Of the defendant; and thou hast incurr’d 
The danger formerly^ by me rehears’d. 

Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 
Gra. Beg that thou mayst have leave to 
hang thyself : 

And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state. 
Thou hast not left the value of a coi’d; 
Therefore thou must be bang’d at the state’s 
charge. 

DuJce. That thou shalt see the difference of 
our spirit, 

I pai-don thee thy life before thou ask it: 

For half thy wealth, it is Antonio’s; 370 
The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness may drive unto a fine. 
For. Ay, for the state, — not for Antonio. 

1 person. 

2 Contrive, plot, s Contriv'd, plotted. 

^ Formerly, i.e. above. 
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Shy. Nay, take niy life and all; pardon not 
that: 374 

You take my house, when you do take the 
prop 

That doth sustain niy house ; you take my life. 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

For. What mercy can you render him, An- 
tonio? 

Gra. A halter gratis; nothing else, for God’s 
sake. 

Ant. So please my lord the duke and all the 
court 380 

To quit the fine for one half of his goods, 

I am content; so he will let me have 
The other half in use,^ to render it. 

Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter: 

Two things provided more, — that, for this 
favour. 

He presently become a Christian; 

The other, that he do record a gift. 

Here in the court, of all he dies possess’d. 
Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter. 390 

Duke. He shall do this; or else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 

Fo7\ Art thou contented, Jew? what dost 
thou say? 

Shy. I am content. 

For. Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from 
hence; 

I am not well: send the deed after me, 

And I will sign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 

G?'a. In christening shalt thou have two 
godfathers: 

Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten 
more, 399 

To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 

[Exit Shylock. 

Duke. Sir, I entreat you home with me to 
dinner. 

For. I humbly do desire your grace of par- 
don: 

I must away this night toward Padua, 

And it is meet I presently set forth. 

Duke. I ’m sorry that your leisure serves 
you not. — 


In use, i e. iu trust. 


c Presently, immediately 
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Antonio, gratify this gentleman; 

For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 
[ Exeunt Buhe^ Magnijicoes^ and Train. 
Bass. Most worthy gentleman, I and my 
friend 

Have by your wisdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties; in lieu whereof, 4io 
Three thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 

We freely cope^ your courteous pains withal. 


Ant. And stand indebted, over and above. 
In love and service to you evermore. 414 
Po 7 \ He is well paid that is well satis- 
fied; 

And I, delivering you, am satisfied. 

And therein do account myself well paid: 

My mind was never yet more mercenary. 

I pray you, know me when we meet again: 

I wish you well, and so I take my leave. 420 



Qva. Fair sir, you are well o’erta’eu 
My Xioid BasHanio, upon more advice, 

Hath Bent you heio this ring —(Act iv 2. 5-7 ) 


Bass. Dear sir, of force ^ I must attempt 
you further:^ 42i 

Take some remembrance of us, as a tribute, 
Not as a fee: grant me two things, I pray 
you,— 

Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

For. You press me far, and therefore I will 
yield. 

1 Cope, reward. ^ Offeree, % e. of necessity 

3 Attempt you further, i.e, make a further attempt to 
persuade you. 


\To Anto^iio] Give me your gloves, I ’ll wear 
them for your sake; 

\To Bassanid] And, for your love, I’ll take 
this ring from you : — 

Do not draw back your hand; I’U take no 
more; 

And you in love shall not deny me this. 

Bass. This ring, good sir, — alas, it is a trifle! 

I will not shame myseH to give you this. 43X 
For, I will have nothing else but only this; 

And now methinks I have a mind to it. 
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Bass, There ’s more depends on this than on 
the value. 434 

The dearest ring in Venice will I give you, 

And find it out by proclamation: 

Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 

For. I see, sir, you are hberal in offers: 

You taught me first to begj and now me- 
thinks 

You teach me how a beggar should be an- 
swer’d. 440 

Bass. Good sir, this ring was given me by 
my wife; 

And, when she put it on, she made me vow 
That I should neither sell nor give nor lose it. 
For. That ’sense serves many men to save 
their gifts. 

And if your wife be not a mad- woman. 

And know how well I have deserv’d this ring, 
She would not hold out enemy for ever 
For giving it to me. Well, peace be with you! 

[Bmiint Fortia and Kerissa. 
Ant. hly Lord Bassanio, let him have the 
ring: 449 

Let his deservings, and my love withal,^ 

Be valued against your wife’s commandment. 

Bass. Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him; 
Give him the ring; and bring him, if thou 
canst, 

Unto Antonio’s house: — away' make haste. 

[Ecoit Oratiano. 

Come, you and I will thither presently; 

And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont: come, Antonio. \_Exeunt 

ACT 

Scene I. Belmont. Garden of Portia’s 
house with Terrace. 

Enter Lorenzo and Jessica. 

Lor. The moon shines bright: — in such a 
night as this, 

Wlien the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise, — in such a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls, 

1 Withal, in addition. 

2 Advice, consideration. 

Old, here used intensitively=:hard. 

U2 


r Scene II. The same. A street. ? 

Enter Portia and Nerissa, disguised as ( 
before. ? 

For. Inquire the J ew’s house out, give him I 
this deed, ^ 

And let him sign it: we ’ll away to-night, J 

And be a day before our husbands home: ^ 

This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo, i 

Enter Gratiano. / 

Gra. Fair sir, you are well o’erta’en: ^ 

My Lord Bassanio, upon more advice, 2 . 

Hath sent you here this ring; and doth entreats 
Your company at dinner. I 

For. That cannot be: ; 

His ring I do accept most thankfully; 9 ) 

And so, I pray you, tell him : furthermore, ; 
I pray you, show my youth old Shylock’s house. ? 
Gra. That will I do. J 

Eer. Sir, I would speak with you. — i 

I ’ll see if I can get my husband’s ring, / 

[Yo Fortia.\ 

Wldch I did make him swear to keep for ever. \ 
For. Thou mayst, I warrant. We shall; 
have old^ swearing s 

That they did give the rings away to men; \ 
But we ’ll outface them, and outswear them too. I 
Away! make haste: thou know’st whei'e I) 
will tarry. is I 

Ner. Come, good sir, will you show me to > 
this house % \Exeunt. ] ^ 


V. 

And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jes. In such a night 

Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew, 

And saw the lion’s shadow ere himself, 

And ran dismay’d away. 

Lor. In such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand lo 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waft^ her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

4 fKa/i;= wafted, 
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In such a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herhs is 

That did renew old -^Eson. 

Xor. Ill such a night 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 

And with an unthrift love did run from Venice 
As far as Belmont. 

Je%, In such a night 

Did young Lorenzo swear he lov’d her well, 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, 
And ne’er a true one. 

Jjor, 111 such a night 20 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 

Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

Jes. I would out-night you, did no body come : 
But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 

E)iier Stephano. 

Lor. Wlio comes so fast in silence of the night^ 
Steph. A friend. 

Lor. A friend ! what friend ? your name, I 
pray you, friend ^ 

Steph. Stephano is my name; and I bring word 
My mistress will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont: she doth stray about so 
By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Lor. Who comes with her? 

Steph. None but a holy hermit and her maid. 
I pray you, is my master yet return’d ? 

Lor. He is not, nor we have not heard from 
him. — 

But go we in, I pray thee, J essica. 

And ceremoniously let us prepare 

Some welcome for the mistress of the house. 

Enter Launcelot. 

Laun. [Imitating a post-Iioni] Sola, solal wo 
ha, ho! sola, solal 

Lor. Who calls? 40 

Laun. Sola! — did you see Master Lorenzo^ 
Master Lorenzo, sola, sola! 

Lo7\ Leave hollaing, man: — here. 

Laun. Sola! — where where 
Lor. Here. 

Laun. Tell him there’s a post come from 
my master, with his horn full of good news: 
my master will be here ere morning. [Eu^it. 
Lor. Sweet soul, let’s in, and there expect 
their coming. 


And yet no matter: — Avhy should we go in'? — 
My friend Stephano, signify, I pray you, 5i 
Within the house, your mistress is at hand; 
And bring your music forth into the air. 

[Exit Stephano. 

How sweet the moonlight sleejis upon this 
bank! 



Lor, lu such a night as this.— (Act t. l 1.) 


Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our eax's: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines^ of bight gold: 
There ’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 
hold’st 60 


1 Patines. See note 335. 
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But in his motion like an angel sings, 6i 
Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubins, — 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

\_^Enter 

Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn! 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ ear, 
And draw her home with music. ] [Music. 


Jes. I’m never merry when I hear sweet 
music. 

Lor. The reason is, your spirits ai'e atten- 
tive: ^0 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neigh- 
ing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound. 



PoY, That right we see is liuiiinig in my hall 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world.— (Act v 1 89-91 ) 


Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes timn’d to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music: therefore the 
poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and 
floods; 80 

[Since naught so stockish,^ hard, and full of 
i-age, 

But music for the time doth change his na- 
ture. ] 


2 Stock ish, insensible. 


The man that hath no music in himself, ss 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils;^ 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted. — Mark the music. 

Enter Poetia and Nerxssa. 

Eor. That light we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams 1 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

3 


1 Mtttual, common. 
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I Xer. "When the moon shone, we did not see 
S the candle. 02 

\ For. So doth the greater glory dim the less: 

I A substitute shines brightly as a king, 

I Until a king be by; and then his state 
) Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
)Into the main of waters. — Music 1 hark! 

/ Xer. It is your music, ^ madam, of the house. 

? For. N othing is good, I see, without respect 
?Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by 
? day. 100 

? X'er. Silence bestows that virtue on it, ma- 

I dam. 

For. The crow doth sing as sweetly as the 
lark, 

When neither is attended and I think 
{ The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
jWhen eveiy goose is cackling, would be 
J thought 

^No better a musician than the wren. 

5 How many things by season season’d are 
iTo their right praise and true perfection ! — 2 
Peace, ho! the moon sleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be awak’d. [Music ceases. 

Lor. That is the voice, 

Or I am much deceiv’d, of Portia. 111 

For. He knows me, as the blind man knows 
the cuckoo, 

By the bad voice. 

Lor. Dear lady, welcome home. 

For. We have been praying for our hus- 
bands’ welfare. 

Which ^ speed, we hope, the better for our 
words. 

Are they return’d? 

Lor. Madam, they are not yet; 

But there is come a messenger before. 

To signify their coming. 

Por. Go in, Nerissa; 

Give order to my servants that they take 
No note at all of our being absent hence; — 
Nor you, Lorenzo;— Jessica, nor you. 121 
[A tuchet sounds. 
Lor. Your husband is at hand; I hear his 
trumpet: 

We are no tell-tales, madam; fear you not. 

1 Music, i.e. band of music. 

2 Without respect, i.e absolutely. 

3 A listened to attentively. 

^ Whichf i.e, who. 


For This night methinks is but the day- 
light sick; 124 

It looks a little paler: ’t is a day, 

Such as the day is when the sun is hid. 

£ Enter Bassanio, Antonio, Gratiano, ) 
and their Followers. I 

Bass. We should hold day with^ the Anti-s 
podes, s 

If you would walk in absence of the sun. s 

For. Let me give light, but let me not be S 
light;® \ 

For a light wife doth make a heavy ^ husband, I 
And never be Bassanio so for me : 131 ) 

But God sort® all!] — You’re welcome home,; 
my lord. 

[Gratiano and Nerissa converse apart. 
Bass. I thank you, madam. Give welcome 
to my friend : 

This is the man, this is Antonio, 

To whom I am so infinitely bound. 

For. You should in all sense® be much 
bound to him, 

For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 
Ant. No more than I am well acquitted of. 
For. Sir, you are very welcome to our house: 
It must appear in other ways than words, 140 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy.^® 
Gra. [To Nerissa^ By yonder moon I swear 
you do me wrong; 

In faith, I gave it to the judge’s clerk : 

|[ Would he were gelt that had it, for my part, J 
Since you do take it, love, so much at heart. ] J 
Fo7\ a quarrel, ho, already! what’s the 
matter 

Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give to me; whose posy was 
For all the world like cutler’s poetry 149 
Upon a knife, “Love me, and leave me not.”^^ 
Ner. What talk you of the posy or the 
value? 

You swore to me, when I did give it you, 
That you would wear it till your hour of 
death; 

And that it should lie with you in your grave: 


5 Bold day with, i,e. have daylight at the same time as. 
® Li^ht, % e. -wanton. ? Beamj, i.e. sad. ® Sort, dispose. 
2 Tn all sense, i.e in all reason 
10 Breathing courtesy, i.e. courtesy mer'ely of speech, 
n Leave me not, do not part -with me. 
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Though not for me, yet for your vehement 
oaths, 155 

You should have been respective,^ and have 
kept it. 

Gave it a judge’s clerk! no, God ’s my judge, 
The clerk will ne’er wear hair on ’s face that 
had it. 

Gra. He will, an if he live to be a man. 

Ner. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. ico 

Gra. Noav, by this hand, I gave it to a 
youth, — 

A kind of boy; a little scrubbed ^ boy, 

No higher than thyself, the judge’s clerk; 

A prating boy, that begg’d it as a fee: 

I could not for my heart deny it him. 

For. You were to blame, — I must be plain 
with you, — 

To part so slightly wnth your wife’s first gift; 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger. 
And riveted with faith unto your flesh. 1C9 
I gave my love a ring, and made him swear 
Never to part with it; and here he stands, — 

I dare be sworn for him, he would not leave 
it , 3 

Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world masters. Now, in faith, Gra- 
tiano. 

You give your wife too flnkind cause of grief: 
An ’t were to me, I should be mad at it. 

Ba^s. [Aside\ Why, I were best to cut my 
left hand off. 

And swear I lost the ring defending it. 

Gra. My Lord Bassanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg’d it, and indeed iso 
Deserv’d it too; and then the boy, his clerk, 
That took some pains in writing, he begg’d 
mine: 

And neither man nor master would take 
aught 

But the two rings. 

For. What ring gave you, my lord? 

Not that, I hope, which you receiv’d of me. 

Bass. If I could add a lie unto a fault, 

I would deny it; but you see my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it, — it is gone. 

For. Even so void is your false heart of 
truth. 


1 Bme bee>i respective -have been regardful. 

2 55e(l=scru]>by, i e. stunted, mean -looking, 
s Leave if, part with it 
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By heaven, I will ne’er come in your bed 190 
Until I see the ring. 

JS^e?’. Nor I in yours 

Till I again see mine. 

Bass. Sweet Portia, 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring. 

If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

When naught wmuld be accepted but the ring. 
You would abate the strength of your dis- 
pleasure. 

Fo 7 \ If you had known the virtue^ of the 
ring. 

Or half her worthiness that gave the ring, 200 
Or your own honour to contain^ the ring. 

You would not then have parted with the 
ring. 

What man is there so much unreasonable, 

If you had pleas’d to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted^ the modesty 
To urge the thing held as a ceremony 
Nerissa teaches me what to believe: 

I ’ll die for ’t but some woman had the ling. 
Bass. No, by mine honour, madam, by my 
soul, 

No woman had it, but a civil doctor,^ 210 
Which did refuse three thousand ducats of 
me, 

And begg’d the ring; the which I did deny 
him, 

And suffer’d him to go displeas’d away; 

Even he that had held up*-^ the very life 
Of my dear friend. What should I say, sweet 
lady? 

I was enforc’d to send it after him : 

I was beset with shame and courtesy 
My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much besmear it. Pardon me, good lady; 
For, by these blessed candles of the night, 220 
Had you been there, I think, you would have 
begg’d 

The ring of me to give the worthy doctor. 

1 The virtue, i.e. the power. 

5 To contain— to retain, to keep safe. 

Wanted— to have wanted. 

^ A ceremony sacred object 
8 Civil doctor, i.e. doctor of civil law. 

2 Held up, i.e. preserved. 

Shame and courtesy, i e. shame at my apparently un- 
kind refusal and a sense of what was due to courtesy. 
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ACT V Scene 1. 


For. Let not that doctor e’er come near my 
house: 223 

Since he hath got the jewel tha,t I lov’d, 

And that which you did swear to keep for me, 
I will become as liberal as you; 

I ’ll not deny him anything I have, 

12 No, not my body nor my husband’s bed: 

' Know him I shall, I am well sure of it: 

J Lie not a night from home ; watch me like 
^ Argus: 230 

'' If you do not, if I be left alone, 
i Now, by mine honour, which is yet mine own,] 
I ’ll have that doctor for my bedfellow. 

Ner. And I his clerk; therefore be well 
advis’d^ 

How you do leave me to mine own protection. 

\ [] Gra. Weil, do you so : let not me take him, 

? then; 

1 For if I do, I ’ll mar the young clerk’s pen. ] 
Ant. I am the unhappy subject of these 
quarrels. 

For. Sir, grieve not you; you’re welcome 
notwithstandin g 

Bass. Portia, forgive me this enforced 
wrong; 240 

And, in the hearing of these many friends, 

I swear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes, 
Wherein I see myself, — 

For. Mark you but that! 

In both my eyes he doubly sees himself; 

In each eye, one: — swear by your double self, 
And there ’s an oath of credit. 

Bass. Nay, but hear me: 

Pardon this fault, and by my soul I swear 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 
Ant. I once did lend my body for his 
wealth f 

Wliich,^ but for him that had your husband’s 
ring, 250 

Had quite miscarried: I dare be bound again, 
My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith advisedly.^ 

Fo7\ Then you shall be his surety. Give 
him this; 

And bid him keep it better than the other. 
Ant. Here, Lord Bassanio; swear to keep 
this ring. 

1 Be well advis'd, -i e. be careful. 

2 IFeaZiTi,- well-being, Which, le tlieloan. 

4 Advisedly, deliberately. 


Bass. By heaven, it is the same I gave the 
doctor! 

Fo7\ I had it of him: pardon me, Bassanio; 
£ For, by this ring, the doctor lay with me. I 
A'er. And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano; ! 
For that same scrubbed boy, the doctor’s! 

clerk, 261 ! 

Ill lieu of this,^ last night did lie with me. I 



Bass. Pardon me, good lady.— (Act v. 1. 219 ) 


Gra. Why, this is like the mending of high- 
ways 

In summer, when the ways are fair enough: 
Why, are we cuckolds ere we have deserv’d it? 
Fo7\ Speak not so grossly.] — You are all 
amaz’d: 

Here is a letter, read it at your leisure; 

It comes from Padua, from Bellario: 

There you shall find that Portia was the 
doctor; 

Nerissa there her clerk: Lorenzo here 270 
Shall witness I set forth as soon as you, 

In Uext of this^in consideration of, in I'eturn for, 
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And even but now return’d; I have not yet 
Enter’d my house. — Antonio, you are wel- 
come; 273 

And I have better news in store for you 
Than you expect: unseal this letter soon; 
There you shall find three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly: 

I [^ You shall not know by what strange accident 
I chanced on this letter. 

A 7 ii. I am dumb. 

Bass. Were you the doctor, and I knew 
you not? 2S0 

(9m. Were you the clerk that is to make 
me cuckold? 

AW. Ay, but the clerk that never means to 
do it, 

Unless he live until he be a man. 

Bass. Sweet doctor, you shall be my bed- 
/ fellow: 

:When I am absent, then lie with my wife.] 
A?i^. Sweet lady, you have given me life 
and living; 

For here I read for certain that my ships 
Are safely come to road. 

For. How now, Lorenzo 1 

My clerk hath some good comforts too for you. 
148 


AW. Aye, and I ’ll give them him without 
a fee. — 290 

Thex'e do I give to you and Jessica, 

From the rich J ew, a special deed of gift, 
After his death, of all he dies possess’d of. 

Lor. Fair ladies, you drojo manna in the 
way 

Of starved people. 

Po7\ It is almost morning. 

And yet I ’m sure you are not satisfied 
Of these events at full. Let us go in; 

And charge us there upon inter’gatories,i 
And we wdll answer all things faithfully. 

{_G7'a. Let it be so: the first inter’gatory soo^ 
That my Nerissa shall be sworn on is, ^ 

Whether till the next night she had rather;, 
stay, 

Or go to bed now, being two hours to day: ^ 
But were the day come, I should wish it dark, j 
That I were couching with the doctor’s clerk. I 
Well, while I live I’ll fear^ no other thing S 
So sore 2 as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring. ] 307 J 

[LJaeunt. 

1 Inter’gatories, the old contracted form of interroga- 
tones 2 J^eaj*=l)e anxious about 

3 So sore, so grievously 
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NOTES TO MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


NOTE ON TIME OF ACTION 

It IS not very easy to settle the time which the inci- 
dents of this play are supposed to occupy. In the ap- 
pendixes to the New Shakspere Society's Transactions, 
1875, 1S76, will be found a paper upon the time-analysis 
of this play by the late Kev N. J. Halpin, in which he 
seeks to prove that the whole dramatic time of the action 
was limited to thirty-nme consecutive hours The chief 
difficulty is to assign the exact interval between the acts 
It is clear, from act i. scene 3, that three months, at 
least, must be covered by the action of the whole play, 
as the bond, which Bassanio signs, was to be paid within 
three months; and the trial scene could not take place 
till after the bond was due. As to the interval between 
act i and act u Daniel’s argument seems to me decisive. 
It is very unlikely that Shylock would have become so 
reconciled to Bassanio and his friends in one day, as to 
be found on intimate terms with them and to have over- 
come his prejudice against eating at their table. Indeed 
the interval of a week, which Daniel puts between the 
two acts, seems to me scarcely enough; for it must have 
taken Bassanio some time to get his outfit, and as to the 
objection that the arrival of the Prince of Morocco is 
announced in act i , it is evident from act i scene 2 that 
it was the custom of the suitors to remain some time at 
Belmont. It is also evident from act iii. scenes 3, 4, 
that, as Antonio says in the former, his trial is to take 
place " on the morrow:” and as, in the latter scene, we 
find Portia leaving Belmont for Yenice in order to be 
present at the trial, that there cannot be more than a 


day’s journey between tlie two places As to the interval 
between act ii and act iii. it is evident that it must be 
of some duration. Daniel (ut wifra, p. 153) gives several 
reasons for concluding that the interval between these 
acts must amount to about ten weeks, as in act iii. scene 
1, we are brought to within two weeks of the day when 
the bond is due. Shylock says to Tubal, ‘ ' Go, Tubal, fee me 
an officer; bespeak him fortnight before ” (iii. 1 130, 131). 
This implies an interval of a fortnight between scenes 1 
and 2 of act lu (See Time Analysis, &c , pp. 149-155 ) 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

1 Line 1 —Antonio’s strange sadness, premonitory ot 
some disaster to come, foreshadows the chief incidents of 
the play We have the same kind of prescient sadness 
in Hamlet, v. 2 222, 223: “But thou wouldst not think 
how ill all 's here about my heart ” Compare Romeo 
and Juliet, note 200. 

2. Line 4. What stuff ’tis made o/.— Compare Tem- 
pest, iv 1. 16C, 157: 

We are such siujf 
As dreams are made on. 

3. Line 6; WANT-WIT —This is the only instance in 
Shakespeare of a compoimcl of ivant; but of compounds of 
lack there are five instances, in Much Ado, v. 1. 195; I. 
Henry IV. ii 3. 17 ; II. Henry TV li. 4. 134; IVIids Night’s 
Dream, ii. 2. 77, As You Like It, ii. 7. 21. 

4 . Line 9; art/osies.— Compare Taming of the Shrew, 
ii 1 378-381, where it is plain tliat the argosy was bigger 
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HOTES TO MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT I Scene 1. 


than the gallias and the gallicts than the galley It never 
seems to be used of a ship of war. The derivation of this 
word IS established, beyond all doubt, m the new English 
Dictionary, edited by Dr J. A H Murray; which gives 
{sub voce) ''Eagusa (in Venetian, Ragusi) itself appears in 
16th c. English as Aragouse, A'i mgouese, Arragosa'’ . . 
“1577 Dee Mem Per/ A)t Navig 9 Pagusyes, Hulks, 
Cariiailes, and other forrem rich laden ships" “1638 
L Koberts q/ Commerce 237 Ehagusa . from hence 
was the original of those gieat ships here built, and in 
old times vulgaily called Argoses pioperly Phaguses.” 

5 Line 10' Lilce signiors and rich hinghers on the Jlood 
— Compaie Midsummer Night’s Dieani, ii 1 127: 

Marking th’ embarked traders on the Jlood. 

See note 103 o^ that play 

6 Line 11; PAGEANTS o/ the sect.— Florio gives under 
Pegyna, “a frame, a fabiick, a machin, or pageaiit, to 
move, to rise, or to go it self with wheels, with vices, or 
with other help " It is evident that pageant from the 
original meaning, as given by Elorio in the above passage, 
came to mean the show itself. 

7 Line 12 overpeer —Compare 1. Henry VI i 4 11. 
“to d’evpeer the city;” and III. Hemy VH v 2 14. 

Whose top-branch overpeer’d Jove’s spreading tree 
and Hamlet, iv 5 99. 

The ocean, oveipeerifis of hts list 

8 . Line 14' woven wings — These are of course can- 
vas sails ” The epithet might, at fust sight, appear not 
very appropriate ; but canvas is made of looven hemp. 

9. Line 18 : Phiclcmg the grass, to Icmio where sits the 
mntf. —Aschara in his Toxophilus (Pt ii ), m giving direc- 
tions as to shooting in a wind, “ where one of the maiks, 
or both, stands a little short of a high wall’’ says- “If 
you take grass and cast it up, to see how the wind stands, 
many times you shall suppose to shoot down the wind, 
when you shoot clean against the wind ” (Works, edn. 
1864, vol. 11 p 150) 

10 Line 10: roads — This use of roads is still preserved 
in tins sense; e g “Yarmouth roads '* 

11, Line 26 • hour-glass —In Shakespeare's time how'- 
glasses were fixed m churches, near the pulpit, probably 
to remind the preacher, when in danger of being carried 
away by his subject, how time was passing. 

12 Line 27 And sea my ivealthy Andrew DOCK’D in 
ficcmf.— Qq and Ff have docks; the emendation isPvowe’s. 

13 Line 28; Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs — 
Compaie Heywood’s Fair Maid of the West, iv 1. (Pt. 1): 

It did me good 

To see the Spanish Cat-vale vaile her top 

Vnto iny Maiden Flag 

—Works, vol. u. p. 313. 

[Carveile, carvaile, or carvel, is a small vessel, from the 
Spanish carav^la See quotation from Dee, note 4, above.} 
For vail see note 188, Love’s Labour ’s Lost. 

14. Lines 33, 34 ; 

Would scatter all her spices on the stream; 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks. 
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Lettsom suggests that there is a line wanting after 34. 
The Clarendon Press edd say (p 80)* “These lines were 
evidently 111 Sir W Scott’s mind when he made Isaac the 
Jew say ‘When m the Gulf of Lyons I flung over my 
merchandise to lighten the ship . . 1 obed the seething 

billows 111 my choice silks— pei fumed their briny foam 
wuth myirh and aloes ’ (Ivanhoe, ch x ) ’’ [Edn 1886, p 
116} 

15 Lines 35, 36: 

And, in a word, but even now worth THIS, 

And now worth nothing 

The coiisti uction here is certainly violently elliptical, and 
the meaning obscure If Lettsom’s suggestion (see last 
note) IS correct, it is difiicult to see how one line between 
this and the line above could quite connect the sense 
What this refers to is doubtful, most probably the in- 
tention was that the actor should expand the meaning by 
a gesture, so that this should be equivalent to all this, 
i e. all the wealth contained in the lost vessel What the 
speaker means to express is pretty clear, the thought m 
his mind would be, tliat with his wealth all invested in 
a rich cargo he might be, in a moment, reduced from 
wealth to beggary. 

16 Line 42 : My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 
—Bottom is used appropriately of that part below the 
wales or bents of a ship; m fact, generally speaking, the 
hold, where the cargo is stowed So the word bottom 
comes to he used for the ship itself Compare King John, 
u. 1 73 . 

Than now tlie Engliih bottoms have waft o’er, 
and Twelfth Night, V 1 59,60 

With which such scathful grapple did lie make 
With the most noble bottom of our fleet. 

17 Line 46 : 

Salar Why, then you are in love 
Ant In love > Fie, fie ! 

Qq and Ff omit the second In love, making the line 
thereby deficient in two syllables It is a very common 
thing to find that, when words are repeated, the tian- 
scriber overlooks the repetition. We have, unhesitatingly, 
adopted Dyce’s conjecture, and supplied the missing 
words. 

18 Line 66: Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable 
—Nestor was always legarded as the type of gravity. 
Compare Love’s Labour's Lost, iv. 3, 167-169: 

To see great Hercules whipping a gig, 

And profound Solomon to tune a jig, 

And Nestor play at push-pm with the boys 

19. Line 67: You grow exceeding strange —For this 
use of stiange compare Comedy of Errors, li. 2. 150, 151: 
In Ephesus I am but two liours old, 

As stranjre unto your town as to your talk 

20 Lines 78, 79: 

A stage, where every man must play a part, 

And mine a sad one. 

This is the same idea which Shakespeare expanded, so 
admirably, in the celebrated soliloquy of Jaques in As 
You Like It, li. 7. } 39-160. 
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ACT I. Scene 1 


21. Line 82; Than my heai t cool with mortifying groans 
—This refers to the superstitious belief that sighs and 
gioans impoverished the heart of blood. Compaie II 
Henry VI in 2. 62, 63* 

I would be blind with weeping, sick with groans, 

Look pale as primrose with blood-drmking sighs^ 

and Muls Night’s Dream, iii 2 97: 

With sighs of love, that costs the f) esh blood dear, 

22 Line 84* alabaster, which is the crystallized form of 
gypsum, or sulphate of lime, was much used in Eliza- 
bethan times for tombs and monuments. 

23. Line 85 —The word jaundice is used m only one 
other passage by Shakespeare, in Troilus and Cressida, i 
3 2. 

What grief hath set tlie jaundice on your cheeks? 

24 Line 89* Bo cream and mantle lihe a standing 
POND.— Compare Lear, iii 4 139. “the green mantle of the 
standing pool;” also Tempest, iv 1. 182: “I’ the filthy 
mantled pool. ” 

25. Line 90: And do a WILFUL STILLNESS enteitain — 
Compare Richard III iii 7 28. 

And ask’d the mayor what meant this WILFUL SILENCE 

Stillness is also used for sdence in Heuiy V in 1 4: 
“modest stillness and humility 

26 Line 93* As WHO should SAT, “i am Sir Oracle ” 
—Compare Richard II v 4 8: 

As luho should say, “ I w ould thou wert tlie man ” 

27 Line 98* If they should speak, WOULD almost damn 
those ears — Dyce adopts Collier’s MS suggestion 'twould, 
but surely this weakens the force of the passage Would 
is evidently elliptical for they loould The reference of 
course is to Matthew v 22, and it is quite m the spirit 
of Gratiano’s humorous exaggeration to say that these 
people could only speak at the risk of placing their hear- 
ers in danger of eternal damnation. 

28 Line 102. this fool gudgeon —For the adjective use 
olfool compare below, ii. 9 26, “the/ooZ multitude;" the 
only other passage in Shakespeare in which the word is 
so used Izaak Walton says of the gudgeon, “ he is an 
excellent fish to enter a young angler, being easy to be 
taken” (Pickering, Edn. 1825, p 175) No doubt the gud- 
geon is a fish singularly free from guile, and easily caught; 
but, as it is also used very much as a bait for other fish, 
we meet with the word moie commonly in the phrase 
“ to si^allow a gudgeon,” i e to be deceived In a letter 
by Lord James Butler (1533) (Holinshed, vol vi p 293) 
we find that he says, speaking of himself, “ Doo you 
tlunke that James was so mad, as to gape for gogions?” 
It is evident from Cotgrave that gudgeoji was synony- 
mous with “a mockery," “a cheating, cozening trick;” 
he gives it as the English equivalent for *‘fourbe,” *^fre- 
daine,” “cassade,” under which latter he gives. A gud- 
geon, . . gull, cousenmg part, cheating pranke, . . 
whence, ‘Avoir la cassade. To be gulled; or, to swallow 
a gudgeon.' ” In spite of the statement in Nares (see 
Nares’ Diet , sub Gudgeon) I cannot find any allusion to 
the gudgeon, in Elizabethan literature, as a foolish fish, 
easily caught, except in the passage in our text. Swift, 


however, uses it m this sense. (See Imperial Diet., sub 
voce ) The verb to gudgeon = “ to cheat,” “ to impose on, 
is still m use 

29 Line 104. Vll end my exhortation after dinner — 
Warburton says that this is an allusion to the practice of 
the Puritan preachers; “who, being geneially very long 
and tedious, were often forced to put off that pai’t of 
their sermon called the exhortation, till after dinner” 
(Var Ed vol v p 13) 

30 Line 110 I'll grow a talker for this GEAR —The 
exact meaning of gear in this phrase seems veiy doubt- 
ful It occurs again in this plaj’’, ii 2 175, 176 “if For- 
tune be a woman, she 's a good wench for this gear ” In 
Lilly’s Sapho and Phao.v 2, we have “And as for you, 
sir boy, I will teach you how to run away: you shall be 
stnpt from top to toe, and whipt with neutes, not roses; 
I will set you to blow Vulcan's coales, not to beare 
Venus’ quiver, I will handle you for this geere — well, I 
say no more” (Works, vol i p 211), and m The Dis- 
obedient Child, 1560 : 

Then, I say then, thisi,Wi’'go about. 

— Dodsley, vol ii p 302 ; 

and in The City Gallant: “we shall never have this gear 
cotten”(Dodsley, vol xi. p 204) In the last two passages 
it certainly seems to mean “ affairs,” “business.” 

31 Line 112 neat's tongue di led —Compare I. Henry 
IV ii. 4 271. “you d)ied neat’s tongue.” Neat was ap- 
plied indifferently to the ox and the calf. Compare Win- 
ter’s Tale, i 2 124, 125: 

And yet the steer, the heifer, and the calf 

Arc all call'd neat. 

32 Line 113: Is that any ihing noio 2—Qq and Ff. have 
“It IS anything now.” The emendation is Rowe’s. It is 
possible that this absurd insertion of the word It arose 
from the fact that in Q 1 tlie prefix to the speech is An 
instead of Ant The transciiber may have mistaken the 
t of Ant for it. For now Johnson proposed new; but the 
alteration is quite unnecessary. Bassanio's answer to the 
question does not require it 

33 Line 126: Than my faint yneam would grant con- 
tinuance.— -Continuance here, elliptically, = “ continuance 
of ” The omission of the preposition is common enough. 
Compare Julius Ciesar, i 2 313, 314: 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought 

From that it is dispos'd. 

34. Line 126* make moan.— Compare in this same play, 
111 3 23. 

Many that have at times made jnoau to me 

35 Line 141: I shot his fellow of the selfsame flight. 
—Flight was a technical term in archery Arrows of the 
same flight were arrows feathered and weighted so as 
to carry a particular distance. Steevens quotes from 
“Decker’s Yillanies discovered by Lantliorne and Candle- 
light, <fcc., 4to, bl 1 ‘And yet I have seene a Creditor in 
Prison weepe when he beheld the Debtor, and to lay out 
money of his owne purse to free him: he shot a second 
arrow to find the first’” (Var. Ed. vol v. pp. 16, 16). 

36 Line 143: To find the other forth; adventuring both. 
— Qq. and Ff read “and by adventuring both,” making 
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two extra syllables in the line Dyce proposes ‘‘and 
venturing both ” We have thought it better to omit the 
unnecessary words and by 

37 Lines lM-147. 

I urge this childhood proof. 

Because what foUoius ts pure innocence 
I owe you much; and, like a WILFUL youth. 

That which I owe is lost 

It has been proposed by Warburton to change unl/ul to 
ivitless; and Collier's MS has wasteful But no change is 
necessary What Bassanio means is. “I use this illus- 
tration taken from my younger days, because what I am 
going to propose to you is proposed in pure innocence, 
without any attempt to conceal my past faults and pre- 
sent condition I already owe you much, and like a self- 
willed youth I have lost or squandered what I borrowed 
from you, but, if you like to risk more money to get back 
what you have lost, I propose that you should make me 
another advance, by the help of which I hope to repay 
you all that I owe you ” 

38 Line 150: OE to find both —Or=:“ either ” Compare 
Julius Csesar, 11 1 135,136: 

To think that or our cause or our performance 
Did need an oath 

39. Line 156 : In making question of my uttermost— 
that is to say, in doubting my willingness to help you to 
the extent of my purse. Bassanio might well doubt on 
this point, for nothing in the play is so improbable, at 
least to our modern notions, as Antonio’s willingness to 
help his friend in a difficulty, without any more tangible 
security for repayment than his word 

40. Line 160. prest — This word in the sense of “ready," 
derived from the old French prest, is frequently used by 
writers of Shakespeare’s time; but is used by him only 
in one other passage, in Pericles, Prologue iv. 45 Cue 
would think it more likely to come from the Italian 
presto than from the old French form 

41. Line 163 • sometime —Altered by some editors to 
sometimes, but unnecessarily Sometime in the sense of 
formerly, in which it is used here, is used in the Bible as 
well as in Shakespeare: for instance in Colossians i 21: 
“ And you, that were sometime alienated.” Sometimes is 
also thus used, as in Ephesians ii. 13; “Ye yvlio sometimes 
were far off.' 

42. Line 166: Cato's daughter, Brutus' POETIA — Portia 
is described in North’s Translation of Plutarch as being 
famous for chastity and greatness of mind. In Julius 
Ciesar, ii 1, Portia’s character is elaborated in accor- 
dance with Plutarch’s description 

43 Lines 171, 172 : 

Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos' strand, 
And many Jasons come in guest of her. 

Jason’s Argonautic expedition is alluded to again in hi. 
2 244. 

44. Line 176: thrift— This, word, derived from thrive— 
to succeed, came to mean economy, because economy 
generally leads to success 

45. Line 178: commodity —This word, like thrift, has 
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lost its primal y sense in modern use Its first meaning 
was “convenience,” “advantage,” thence it came to 
mean “an article of merchandise ” which could he used to 
advantage, m which latter sense it is employed in tins 
passage, and frequently by Shakespeaie, who also uses it 
m its primary sense (See note 254 below ) 

46. Lines 184, 185 

and I no question make. 

To have it of my tiust, or for my sake. 

The Clarendon Press edd. explain this passage (p 85). “I 
do not doubt that I shall have the money lent to me, either 
on my credit as a merchant or from personal fnendship ” 
This scene, like neaily all the other scenes in this play, 
ends with ihymed couplets The reason for these rhymes 
at the end of a scene was probably to give the actor, or 
actress, a better exit, but there is a more practical leason 
for the use of these ihymed couplets, as appears from 
the prologue to a very scarce play called Tarugo’s Wiles, 
or the Coffee-house (1668) The poet’s servant announces 
that Ins master intends to dispense with all verse and 
rhyme, upon which one of the characters m the prologue 
answers, “This is the first Poet that ever I heard of, 
cou’d not make Veise, But how shall the Expectations of 
the Audience and the Musick be prepar’d at the ending 
of Acts ” To which objection the poet’s servant answers 
that his master is going to substitute a rattle, and the 
gentleman, after trying the rattle, says: “’Slife, I think 
this Prose Poets fancy will take; for if I he not mistaken, 
a Battle will be better understood by a great many here 
then the best kind of Bhyme.” From this it would ap- 
pear that the rhymed couplet was the cue for the orches- 
tra, as w'e should call it, to play, and for the audience 
to leave their seats if they wished. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

47 —This play is not divided into scenes in Qq and Ff. 

We have already pointed out (note 15, Two Gent, of 
Verona) that this scene may be compared to act i scene 
2 of that play, and the progress made by the author is 
marvellous. Verse is discarded for prose, the latter bemg 
recognized as far more suitable in a scene of pure comedy. 
It may be noted how rhythmical the prose is, though it 
abounds in epigram, still the wit is no longer forced, but 
ripples on easily and naturally, nor is this, by any means, 
wholly attributable to change of form from verse to 
prose. We still find some traces of Lilly’s influence m the 
occasional disposition to strain after antithesis, but the 
whole scene is an almost perfect specimen of pure 
comedy, and shows how rapidly Shalcespeare’s poweis 
were maturing 

48. Line 8- no mean happiness —So Qq. ; Ff have 

small happiness but the play on the word meaoi was 
doubtless intended. 

49 Line 25. WHOM I would . . WHOM I dislike.— Cisi. 
have who in each case 

60. Line 27: the WILL of a dead father.— is an 
obvious play here upon the word will 

61. Line 36: one who you shall rightly love.—Q,. 1 omits 
you; the reading in the text is that of Q. 2 and Ff. and is 
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probably the light one, for it would not make much dif- 
ference whether the chooser of the right casket i ightly 
loved Portia, if she did not rightly love him 

52. Lines 44-48 — According to Steevens, the Neapoli- 
tans, in the time of Shakespeare, were “ eminently skilled 
111 all that belongs to horsemanship ” (Var Ed vol v p 19) 
That may have been the case , it certainly is not so now- 
adays with the generality of Neapolitans, unless driving 
furiously be horsemanship, they do not display much of 
that quality Malone has the following note. “Though 
our author, when he composed this play, could not have 
read the following passage in Elorio’s translation of Mon- 
taigne’s Essaies, 1603, he had perhaps met with the rela- 
tion in some other book of that time 'While I was a 
young lad, (says old Montaigne,) I saw the prince of Sal- 
mona, at Naples, manage a young, a rough, and fierce 
horse, and show all manner of horsemanship; to hold 
testons or reals under his knees and toes so fast as if 
they had been nayled theie, and all to show his sure, 
steady, and unmoveable sitting” (Var Ed vol v. p 19). 

53 Line 44* that's a COLT indeed? —The word coZt was 
used of a wild young fellow. Compare the common ex- 
pression, to have *‘a COLT’S tooth ” It was said of old 
men who were still vigorous and juvenile. Compare Henry 
VIII i. 3 48 “Your colt’s tooth is not cast yet ” 

51 Line 49. County Palatine —Johnson suggests that 
“The count here mentioned was, perhaps, Albertus a 
Lasco (sic), a Polish Palatine, who visited England in our 
authoi’s life-time, was eagerly caressed, and splendidly 
entertained, but running into debt, at last stole away, 
and endeavoured to repair his fortune by enchantment” 
(Var. Ed. vol. v. p 20) Malone adds that “The Count 
Alasco was in London in 1583 ” (ut supra) 

55 Line 62-68.— This sentence seems to be a most epi- 
grammatic description, from an unfriendly point of view, 
of the Erench character They were said to be imitative, 
like monkeys; insincere, as being all things to all men 

56 Line 65: throstle — Qq. E. 1 have trassell; F 2 tars- 
sell^ P. 3, E. 4 tassell. The emendation is Rowe’s. Throstle 
occurs in one other passage, in Mids. Night’s Dream, lii. 
1 130, where it is spelled Throstle by Qq and Ef 

57. Lines 72-82.— It would seem that Englishmen have 
always been noted for being bad linguists; and even in 
Shakespeare’s time, as appears from the latter part of this 
speech of Portia’s, their taste in dress, which modern 
French caricaturists are never tired of ridiculing, was no 
better than it is now among the middle classes. But 
perhaps the allusion is less to Englishmen’s bad taste m 
dress, than to their constant change of fashion and their 
copying the dress of other nations The changeableness 
of the English fashions in the sixteenth centmy is well 
illustrated by the curious cut, prefixed to Andrew Borde’s 
Introduction of Knowledge, and given in Harrison’s De- 
scription of England (Reprint, New Shak Soc. Series VI. 
No. 1, p. 167); apropos of which Harrison remarks: “such 
is our mutabilitie, that to daie there is none to the Span- 
ish guise, to morrow the French toies are most fine and 
delectable, yer long no such apparell as that which is 
after the high Alman fashion, by and by the Turkish 


maner is geuerallie best liked of, otherwise the Morisco 
gowns, the Barbarian sleeues . . . make such a 

comelie vesture, that except it were a dog in a doublet, 
you shall not see anie so disguised, as are my countrie 
men of England.” Compare also a passage in Greene’s 
Farewell to Folhe, 1591. “I have seene an English Gentle- 
man so defused in his sutes, his doublet being for the 
weare of Castile, his hose for Venice, his hat for France, 
his cloake for Germaine ” (Hiith Library; Works of Greene, 
vol. ix p 253) 

58 Line 83: Scottish loid —So Qq , Ff., perhaps out of 
deference to the exti aordmary sensitiveness of James I , 
read “other lord ” 

59 Lines 85-89 — The imputation, in tlie first part of 
this speech of Portia’s, on the courage of the Scotch is 
surely very ill deserved It might justly have wounded 
the amour piopre of any Scotchman In the latter part 
of the speech there is an obvious allusion to the alliance 
which existed so long between France and Scotland But 
the assistance given was rather one-sided, for, as is well 
known, the Scotch, who took service under the French 
kings, formed the flower of their army. When Scotland 
was fighting her own battles against England, the French 
contented themselves with promises of aid which were 
very rarely fulfilled 

60. Line 90. the young Gmuffu —Johnson says: “In 
Shakspeare’s time the Duke of Bavaria visited London, 
and was made Knight of the Garter” (Var Ed vol v. 
p. 22) He suggests also that, m this enumeration of 
Portia’s suitors, there may be some allusion to the numer- 
ous suitors rejected by Queen Elizabeth, which is not at 
all improbable Certainly the resemblance between Portia 
and Elizabeth in respect of the number of suitors that 
each had was remaikable. Among Elizabeth’s suitors 
there were a Scotchman, the Earl of Arran; an English- 
man, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, a Frenchman, 
the Duke of Alenqon, a Swede, Eric, King of Sweden; an 
Austrian, Cliailes, Archduke of Austria, and a Spaniard, 
Philip II. 

61 Line 92, <fec.— The Danes, Germans, Dutch, and the 
English seem to have been all noted for their drunken- 
ness. Compare Othello, li. 3. 79-Sl. “your Dane, your 
German, and your swag-bellied Hollander— Drink, ho I— 
are nothing to your English.” Shakespeare gives the 
prominence to his own nation, but it may be doubted 
whether there wms much to choose between them. 

62 Line 114: unless you may he won hy some other 
SORT.— The meaning of the word sort here is rather doubt- 
ful, but is generally taken as= method, or manner; Grant 
White, however, very plausibly holds that it means here 
lot from the Latin sors. It certainly bears that sense in 
Troilus and Cressida, i. 3. 375, 376 : 

let blockish Ajax draw 
The sor£ to fight with Hector 

But it may be doubted whether it is necessary to give it 
here any other than the more common meaning of “man- 
ner,” “way," of which use there are many instances in 
Shakespeare, eg love’s Labour’s Lost, v 2 690, “will 
speak their mind in some other sort" 
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63 T^ne 114: your father's imposition —This word is 
used here in the sense which it has now almost entirely 
lost, that of “charge,” “injunction,” “ order,” the sense 
in which Shakespeare generally uses it. Compare below, 
lii 4 33 In its more modern sense of “cheat,” “impos- 
ture,” Shakespeare only uses it once, in Othello, ii 3. 2G8, 
269. “Eeputation is an idle and most false imposition.” 

64 Lme 116 Sibylla —Wrongly used by Shakespeare as 
a proper name There were several Sibyls; some authors 
mention four, they were generally supposed to be ten. 
The most celebrated of these was the Camcean Sibyl here 
referred to, and known under various names In Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses (book xiv 130-152) the Sibyl tells her 
story to iEneas Phoebus had endeavoured to seduce her, 
and promised to give her anything she desired; upon 
which she took up a handful of dust, and asked that she 
might have as many years to live as there were grams of 
dust in her hand But as she forgot to wish that she 
should continue young — the privilege which Phoebus 
promised her if she yielded to his suit— she had giown 
old, and had the prospect of a long old age before her. 

65, Line 137 a fifth —This is an oversight on the part 
of the poet; six suitors having already been mentioned, 
but perhaps Shakespeare originally intended to have had 
only fiM. 

66, Line 143: the COMPLEXION of a devil —For some 
reason or other the complexion of the devil, or any of 
his subordinates, has always been represented as blade or 
darlc. Such a thing as a fair devil does not seem to have 
existed. If a devil appeared in the form of a duck or a 
goat, it was always a black one The only exception, if 
it be one, to the invariableness of the diabolical colour 
seems to be when the devil took the form of a hare. 
According to the confessions of some wretched women, 
executed as witches in the Channel Islands m 1017, the 
very ointment and powder given by the devil were black 
Scot says, m his Discourse upon Devils and Spirits, ap- 
pended to the Discovery of Witchcraft (chap 12, Eepnnt, 
1886, p 426)' “ Foi some are so carnallie minded, that a 
spirit IS no sooner spoken of, but immediatelie they 
thinke of a blacke man with cloven feet” &c Hence, 
of course, the common proverb, “The devil is not so 
hlacHc as he’s painted,” aud from the selection of this 
colour for his satauic maj’esty’s livery, no doubt, arose the 
prejudice, which seems to have been very strong in Shake- 
speare’s time, against dark-complexioned peisous. 

67. Line 147* F/iiZei'.— This is the genitive form of the 
adverb ivhile, being originally a substantive. Shakespeare 
seems to use lohiU aud whiles indifferently. 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

68. Line 1.- Dr Farmer says that Shakespeare took the 
name of Shylock from an old pamphlet entitled “ Caleb 
Shilloclce his propliecie, or the Jewes Prediction. London, 
printed forX. P (Thomas Pavier); no date” (Var. Ed. 
vol v p 24). Malone had never seen this pamphlet, and 
rightly remarks that it could not have been printed by 
Thomas Pavier, because he did not commence as a book- 
seller before 1508. He suggests that the T P. may have 
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been Thomas Purfoot Boswell adds that a copy of this 
pamphlet was in Mr Bindley’s Library, dated 1007 (Var 
Ed. vol V p 24) There is a copy of a ballad m Pepj s’s 
collection, “Calebbe Shillocke, his Prophesie- or the 
Jewes Prediction To the tune of Bragandaiie,” the 
second verse of which begins. 

And first, within this present yeere, 

Seeing sixteene hundreth seau’n 

(See Clarendon Press ed , pp 88 , 89 ) 

This would seem to prove that the date of Biudley's copy 
was the date of the fiist edition; but if the date of the 
“tune of Biagandaiie” could be ascertained, that would 
enable us to decide whether the ballad could have been 
written before Shakespeare wrote the present play. Hun- 
ter says Shylock was a Levantine Jew, and thinks the 
name the same as Scialac, the name of “a Maronite of 
Mount Libanus, who was living in 1614” (see Hunter, vol 
i. p. 307) There has been much dispute as to Sliylock’s 
dress in Shakespeare’s time, especially as to the colour 
of his bonnet or hat. Coryat, in describing the dress of 
the Jews, says, “those (Jews) horn in Italy wearing red 
hats, while the Eastern or Levantine Jews wore yellow tur- 
bans ” (Clar. Press ed., p 89) Hunter quotes from Bacon’s 
essays (XLI Of Usuiy): “Usurers should have orange- 
tawny bonnets, because they do Judaize” (Edn 1852, p. 
145). It is doubtful whethei such minutiro were much 
regarded in Shakespeare’s time We know that Shylock 
wore red hair; but, probably, Shakespeare did not allow 
him to wear the large “property” nose which Barabas 
the Jew of Malta wore 

The Venetian ducat was worth four sliilhngs and eight- 
pence 

69. Lino 4: For THE WHICH, —This archaism is also found 
111 the Bible See Genesis i. 29: “ every tree, in the which 
is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ” 

70 Line 7: May you stead me'^—May was formeily 
used as we now use can. Compare Psalm exxv 1 (in 
Book of Common Prayer): “As the mount Sion, which 
may not be removed," where the Authorized Version has 
cannot Stead, in the sense of “aid,” is used frequently 
in Shakespeare, e g Two Gent, of Verona, 11 1. 119. “so 
it stead you, I will write.” 

71. Line 12: Antonio is a GOOD man —We use good in 
this sense nowadays when we say “ So and so is good for 
fifty thousand pounds ” Compare Coriolanus, i 1. 15, 16: 
“We are accounted poor citizens, the patneians good ” 
In Latin bonus is used -wealthy; cf Cic. Att. 8 1. 3 

72. Line 20: Rialto —One of the principal islands on 
which Venice was built was called Eivo Alto On tins 
island stood the Exchange which is known by the name 
of The Rialto, It is thus described by Coryat, “a most 
stately building . . . where the Venetian gentlemen and 
the merchants doe meete twice a day, betwixt eleven and 
twelve of the clocke in the morning, and betwixt five and 
sixe of tbe clocke in the afternoon” (Eolfe, p. 134). The 
well-known bridge of The Rialto was built first in 1691; 
the one that exists at present is moie modern. 

73 Line 21: A/mco —The expression Mexico” 
looks as if it referred to the town; but, of course, it does 
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not, as that is inland. Shakespeare does not mention 
Mexico in any other play but this. 

74. Line 24 : land-thieves and water-thieves — Qq Ff 
read water-thieves and land-thieves —'We follow Dyce in 
transposing the order of the words 

75 Line 31 I will be assured I may —When Edmund 
Kean made his first appearance in ShylocJc, the way in 
which he said these few words caused the scanty audience 
to break out into hearty applause, and convinced them 
that they weie in the presence of a great actor. 

76 Lines 34-36 — Shylock of course refers to the inci- 
dent related m Matthew viii 32 

77 Lines 36-40 —These lines show the social relation- 
ship that existed between the moie prosperous Jews and 
the natives of the countiies wheie their presence was 
tolerated. On business matters, in the street, or on the 
Exchange, Jews and Christians associated together, but 
in their homes and their churches never. 

78 Line 40. Who is he comes here'}— It seems strange 
that Shylock should ask who Antonio was, for after- 
wards, in the same scene, lines 107-109, he says: 

Sigtuor Antonio, many a time and oft, 

In the Rialto, you have rated me 
About my moneys and ray usances 

which certainly implies that Shylock must have known 
Antonio well, at least by sight; perhaps Shylock pur- 
posely does not recognize him. 

79 Line 42: How like a PAWNING PUBLICAN he looks!— 
The Clarendon Pi ess edd. very sensibly remark that the 
publicans, or farmers of taxes under the Eoman govern- 
ment, “were much more likely to treat the Jews with 
insolence than servility” (p 90). It may be that Shake- 
speare intends to suggest that the commendation, given 
to the publican, by our Lord, m the well-known parable 
(Luke xviii 10-14), was rankling in Shylock's mind What 
the Christians admired as humility might be despised by 
the Jews as hypocritical servility. 

80 Lines 43-46 —These lines are very characteristic, 
and contain the key to Shylock’s character as Shake- 
speare represents it. Eor it seems that the poet, when- 
ever he IS going to make a feeling, or affection, or passion 
stronger in Shylock's nature than avarice, remembers 
just in time that he cannot afford, from a dramatic point 
of view, to disregard the popular prejudice against Jews 
Shylock must love nothing better than his money His 
celebrated scene with Tubal (act ill scene 1) is an illus- 
tration of this. 

81. Line 46. The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
—Douce, quoting from Thomas’s Historye of Italye, 16G1, 
4to, fo 77, says: “ It is almost incredyble what game the 
Venetians receive by the usury of the Jewes, both pry- 
vately and m common. Eor in everye citee the Jewes 
kepe open shops of usurie, taking gaiges of ordinarie for 
XV in the hundred by the yere; and if at the yeres eiide 
the gaige be not redemed, it is forfeite, or at the least 
dooen away to a great disadvantage: by reason whereof 
the Jewes are out of measure wealthie m those parties” 
(P 155). 


82 Line 47 upon the hip — Compaie Othello, li. 1 314: 

I’ll have our Michael Cassio o?t the htp, 
and below m this play, iv 1 334: 

Now, infidel, I ha\e thee on the htp 

It was an expiessioii taken from wrestling, but probably 
had nothing to do with the conflict between Jacob and 
the angel (Genesis x.xxii. 24-32), when the angel touched 
the hollow of Jacob’s thigh, which caused the sinew to 
shrink. The fact is, m Cumberland wrestling at least, if 
you can get youi opponent “ on the hip,” % e across your 
own hip, you are sure to throw him 

83 Line 50: Even there where merchants most do con- 
gi egate —This was Shylock’s great grievance against An- 
tonio, that he abused him in the place where he might 
injure his business most He refeis to it again in his 
gieat speech below (lines 107-109). 

84 Lines 58, 50 —It would appear that usurers are 
most conservative in their customs In no case, however 
wealthy he may be, will the money-lender, to whom you 
apply, admit that he himself can lend you the money He 
has always to borrow it fiom some one else, tliis old 
device for increasing the interest never appears to lose 
its charm for them 

85 Line GO Rest you fair, good signiar.—Theia is a 
purpose m Shylock’s deferring so long his recognition of 
Antonio The hate he feels for him is so intense, that he 
lequires some time before he can master himself suffi- 
ciently to conceal it The longing that he expresses for 
revenge upon his enemy prepares us for the diabolical 
scheme, which suddenly comes into his mind in the 
course of this scene Tliere is nothing, m this scene, more 
powerful and effective, fiom a dramatic point of view, 
than the tremendous stiuggle that is going on in Shy- 
lock’s breast, between his bitter hate for Antonio, and 
the dictates of his self-interest which prompt him to re- 
press all sense of that hatred. 

86 Line 66; How much WE would.— Q, 1 reads ‘'How 
much he would have.” Q 2, Q 3, Q 4 read “How much ye 
would Ef. “How much he would " We have followed 
Dyce in adopting Walker’s conjecture. The Cambridge 
edd. adopt the reading of Q 2, Q 3, Q 4, and though ye 
is more commonly used as the pronoun for the second 
person singular in such familiar phrases as “Ilarkj/e/” 
“Eare ye well!” yet we might fairly expect it here for 
the sake of the euphony. The chief reason for adopting 
Wallcer’s conjecture is that Antonio seems to wish to 
associate himself with Bassamo m the transaction for the 
loan. Compare, below, line 106 : 

Well, Shylock, shall be beholding to you? 

And it seems mole likely, as the money is going to be lent 
on Antonio's bond, that he should speak m the first per- 
son, and not as if it was Bassanio's affair only. 

87. Lines 68-71,— All this pretended forgetfulness on 
Shylock's part, as well as his discourse upon Jacob’s bar- 
gain with Laban, is merely to gain time. He has not yet 
hit upon his scheme of vengeance. 

88, Line 75; The third possessor; i e. counting Abraham 
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himself, Jacob was the third, for, of course, only Isaac 
intervened between them. 

89 Lines 79-89,— Shylock scarcely tells the story fairly. 
Jacob was, undoubtedly, guilty of sharp practice, to say 
the least, but he had this justification, that Laban had 
fii’st tried to defraud him Jacob bargained for “all 
the speckled and spotted cattle, and all the brown cattle 
among the sheep, and the spotted and speckled among 
the goats, and of such shall be my hire” (Genesis xxx 32). 

It certainly appeals, from verse 35, that Laban tried to de- 
fraud Jacob by privily removing all the cattle that were 
speckled or spotted. It also appears (verses 41, 42) that 
Jacob, on his side, only tried his experiment on the 
stronger cattle and not on the feebler ones, so that, even- 
tually, he got very much the best of the bargain. 

90 Line 80* eanlmgs --This word, which means lambs 
just dropped or born, is from the Anglo-Saxon ednian, to 
bring forth, hence yea^i. Shakespeare uses the veib ea7i 
in III Heniy VI. ii 5. 36, “ the poor fools will ea7i;" and 
below, 1 . 3 88, “m eativug time ” 

91. Line 87: fulsome; a word, apparently, of somewhat 
uncertam meaning Skeat says it is “Made up from 
ME fiil=A S. ful, full; and the suffix -som=A S -sum 
(mod. E -some)." It is certain that whether /liZsomc be 
held merely to signify great repletion, or to have been 
originally connected with /dZ, or foul, it certainly came 
to mean anything that is “gross,” “rank,” “nauseous,” 
and so “lustful,” or “lascivious ” It is sometimes used 
as an intensitive form of full (see note Var Ed vol. v. p. 
28), so that it may possibly mean here “pregnant ” 

92 Line 96: Or is your gold and silver eioes and 
mw*— Here the words gold atid silver take the singular 
verb, because the idea is concretes; “money ” 

93. Line 97. X make it breed as This idea may 
have been suggested by the Greek word for interest, 
rixoi, literally, “a bringing forth;” thence = “ offspring ” 

94. Lines 98-103 —As if purposely to irritate Shylock, 
Antonio treats him throughout this scene with great con- 
tempt, He does not even deign to pay any attention to 
Shylock’s last words. “But note me, signior.” On the 
contrary he coolly turns his back on him, and preaches 
Bassanio a short sermon on the text of Shylock's villainy 
This gives the actor of Shylock an opportunity for express- 
ing the rage and hatred with which, as already noted, he 
is struggling throughout this scene; and it is probable 
that at this very moment his scheme of vengeance is con- 
ceived. The reference, of course, in this speech is to the 
temptation of our Lord (Matthew iv 6), 

95. Line 103: 0, what a GOODLY outside falsehood hath! 
—Some commentators think goodly repeated here by 
accident from the line above, and would read godly; but 
goodly is the more appropriate epithet in spite of the 
repetition. Johnson says that falshood “ does not stand 
foTfaUhood (sic) in general, but for the dishonesty now 
operating” (Var. Ed, vol v. p. 29), 

96 Lines 107-130 —The whole of this speech of Shylock's 
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illustrates most powei fully the struggle which has been 
going on within him throughout this scene His bitter 
sense of the wrong Antonio has done him and the con- 
tempt with which he has treated him breaks forth, in 
spite of all his efforts to restrain it This Christian, who 
had heaped every insult upon him, now comes to ask him 
a favour; but he asks it with the air of one who demands 
a right, and without a word of apology for his past con- 
tumely Full of excitement, and trembling with suppressed 
passion, Shylock recounts, one by one, Antonio’s insults; 
and though he must have already resolved upon his mode 
of vengeance, and knows that it can only be carried 
through by his maintaining his self-command and wearing 
a fair outside, the temptation to speak his mind, for once, 
to this disdainful and insolent Christian is more than his 
passionate nature can resist Just at the moment when 
his rage is carrying him entirely away, he regains command 
over himself enough to substitute irony for vehement de- 
nunciation; w'hile he is with difficulty forcing himself into 
a cringing attitude, habitual to his persecuted race, it is 
plain that his anger is at white heat, and, but for the 
contempt which Antonio feels towards the Jew, Antonio 
might well have been warned against putting himself m 
his power, even in jest In his wonderful delivery of 
this speech Edmund Kean used to say the words: “You 
call’d me dog” m a voice of terrible passion, then, recover- 
ing himself just m time, he used to stoop with a most 
profound obeisance as he spoke these next words, “And 
for these courtesies,” &c 

97. Line 110: Still have I bomie it with a patient shrug. 
—Compare Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, act u : 

I learn’d in Florence how to kiss niy hand, 

Heave up my shoulders when, they call me do£rge 

—Works, p iss 

Borde, in his Introduction of Knowledge, ch. xxv., treat- 
ing of Lombardy, says, “yf he (the Lombard) cast his 
head at the one syde and shroge up his shoulder's speake 
no more to hym, for you be answerd. The Italyons and 
some of the Venecions be of lyke disposicon.” 

Shylock’s reference to cur in the same speech (line 
119) might have been suggested by the following sentence 
from Borde in the same chapter: “In Lomberdy ther be 
many vengable c7ir dogges the which wyll hyte a man bi 
the legges or he be ware ” 

98 Line 113; And SPIT upon my Jewish GABERDINE.— 
Qq and F. 1 have spet, the obsolete spelling of spit 

It is not clear exactly what sort of a garment a gaber- 
dine was Planch^ says, “We cannot identify it.” It seems 
that the word should be spelt garbardine. Florio gives 
under “ OabanMo, Gahdno, Gabbdno, a coax&e 

long-woold mantle which wrestlers, and runners flung 
upon them, when they were anointing; used also for 
Gabardin, or rather a Shepherds cloak, and a fishermans 
frock.” All that is clear from the various passages in 
which it occurs is that it was a loose kind of garment 
worn over the other clothes, sometimes of the nature of a 
cloak, sometimes of a smock-frock 

99. Lino 135: /riend— So F. 2; Qq. and F. 1 have 
friends. 
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ACT ir Scene 1 


100 Line 135 A hreed for barren metal of his friend. 
—So Qq.; Ff. have “of barren metal ” Antonio is here 
referring to one of the fanciful arguments said to be 
founded on a passage in Aristotle According to Farmer, 
“ Old Meies says ‘ Usurie and encrease hy gold and silver 
IS unlawful, because against nature; nature hath made 
them sterill and barren, usune makes them procieative’ " 
(Var. Ed vol. v p 31) 

101. Line 138 Why, looJc you how you storm '—Antonio 
has not stormed at all The words of his last speech are 
quite inconsistent with anything like storming. They are 
cool and contemptuous, but Shylock has himself stormed; 
conscious of the mistake he has made in losing the con- 
trol of his temper, and having matured his plan of ven- 
geance, he assumes an air of injured innocence, as if he 
had been misunderstood all along This speech should 
be given with a well-acted air of bonhomie 

102 Lines 144-152 —Mark the eagerness, or what one 
may call the deliberate huriiedness, of this speech All 
the conditions are nominated as they would be in a legal 
instrument; but the words are delivered rapidly, and with 
that same air of assumed frankness and good-nature which 
characterizes the conclusion of his last speech. Shylock 
does not wish to give Antonio, or Bassamo, time to dwell 
upon the conditions of the compact. 

103. Line 149. Express’d in the condition.— C ompare 
I. Heniy VI. v 4 1G5 “shall our condition stand?” 

104. Line 150. an equal pound —The Claiendon Tress 
edd explain this as “specified as a pound of flesh, which 
shall be accepted as an equivalent for the debt” (p. 91), 
but may it not mean an exact pound, that is, neither moie 
nor less than a pound? 

105 Line 163: Whose own hard DEALING —So F 2, Qq 
and F 1 have dealings 

106 Lines 164-171.— Shylock, in this speech, plays his 
part admirably by showing that he would gain nothing 
of any value, if the pound of flesh did become forfeit; by 
assuming an indifference as to whether liis proposal was 
accepted or not, he quite disarms any suspicions which 
Antonio might entertain In fact it is quite plain, from 
lines 179, ISO below, that Antonio is genuinely deceived 
by Shylock’s hypocrisy. 

107. Line 1G8: hee/s.—^onic editors change the spelling 
to beeves; but compare 11 Henry IV iii 2 353: “now has 
he land and beefs’" Under Boeuf Cotgrave gives: “An 
Oxe, a Beefe; also, beefe." 

ACT II Scene 1. 

108 —The old stage-direction copied from Q 1 is - Enter 
Morochus a tawny Moore all in white, and three or foure 
folloxoers accordingly, with Portia, Nerissa, and their 
traine. 

109. Line 1- Compare Antony and Cleopatra, 

hi 13. 147, and II Henry VI. i, i. 140- 

’T IS not my speeches that you do rmshke. 

These are the only two passages in which Shakespeare 
uses the verb In one other passage (III, Henry VI. 
iv. 1. 24) he uses the substantive. 


110 Line 6. And let us make incision for your love . — 
It was the custom, in the East, for lovers to show the 
sincerity of their love by cutting themselves before the 
eyes of their mistresses. So in England, in Shakespeare’s 
time, stabbing themselves in the arm was one of the u^ays 
in which lovers honoured the objects of then affection. 
Picart, in his Ceremonies and Religious Customs (vol. vi 
p. Ill), says. “The Mussulmen aie the most passionate 
lovers, exceeding even Don Quixote m their adventures 
and the Dangers they run for the sake of their Mis- 
tresses, whom they endeavour to convince of their Love 
by cutting and slashing then own Bodies; though at other 
times they are brutish and tyi annical ” A picture is given 
representing a young Turk cutting his arm with a knife 
before the ej es of his mistress. 

111 Line 7 To pi ove lohose BLOOD is reddest, Ms or 
mine —B.ed blood was supposed to be a sign of com age. 
The instances Johnson produces of cowardly people being 
called “white livered” are not much to the point. (See 
Var Ed vol v p 34 ) To have a deficiency of red par- 
ticles in the blood is always a sign of weak health, and 
such deficiency is generally found in persons of a nervous 
temperament. 

112. Lines 11, 12. 

I would not change this hue, 

Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle queen 
He means he would not change his colour except to dis- 
guise himself, as a thief does, in order to steal her affec- 
tion 

113 Line 18: And hedg'd me by his WIT —So Qq. and 
Ff. Dyce adopts Capell’s emendation will, but wit makes 
good sense We have given in the foot-note the usual 
interpretation of the word , but does it not mean rather 
ingenuity than foresight^ 

114 Line 25 the Sophy —The Clarendon Press edd 
say: “In ‘I’he Table' at the end of the History of the 
Warres betweene the Turkes and the Persians, written m 
Italian by J T. Minadoi, and translated by Abraham 
Hartwell, London, 1596, we read • ‘ Sofi, and Sofito, an 
auncient word signifying a wise man, learned and skilfull 
111 Magike Natiirall It is growen to be the common name 
of the Emperonr of Persia” (p. 92). Shakespeare uses 
Sophy twice elsewhere; in Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 198, and 
lii 4 307 The word is found in Bullokar’s Diet. (edn. 
1688) and in Coles's Diet (1696), but not m any of the 
earlier dictionaries. 

115 Line 26. Sultan Solyman —This may refer to the 
unfortunate campaign undertaken by Solyman the Mag- 
nificent against the Persians in 1535. 

116. Line 27- J would OUTSTARB the sternest eyes that 
look —So Q 1; Q. 2 and Ff. have ore-stare. 

117 Line 31. alas the '—Compare Julius Csesar, 
1 3. 82; *‘woe the while!” The exclamation is now obso- 
lete. It means “alas for the circumstances in which I 
am placed at the present time ” 

118 Line 32 : If Hercules and Lichas play at dice.— 
Lichas was the servant of Hercules, who, unwittingly, 
brought to him the shirt poisoned in the blood of the 
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Centaur Nessus Hercules lu his lage threw Lichas into 
the sea See Ovid’s Metamorphoses, ix 152 et seq 

119 Line 35 So is Alcides beaten by Ms page —This is 
Tlieohald's emendation, Qq Ff have rage, which cer- 
tainly does not make good sense 

120 Line 44 temple, that is, the church where the Prince 
of Morocco was to take the oath The Clai eiidon Press 
edd say “The mention of a temple instead of a church 
seems odd here” (p. 93), and think that Poitia’s name, or 
the mention of Hercules and Lichas, may have given 
Shakespeare’s thouglits a classical turn. Florio gives (in 
edn. 1688) the following explanation under jTempio— “a 
Temple, a Church, or place consecrated or hallowed to 
divine service, but of late days among Roman Catholicks, 
it is used as it were only to express a Church of those of 
the reformed Religion, which usually is built roundwise, 
as anciently Temples were m Rome.” Baiet m his “Al- 
veane ” (1573) does not notice any such peculiar use of the 
word. He gives under Churcke, a temple, or churche. It 
is doubtful if temple had any such distinctive sense in 
Shakespeare’s time As is well known, in France Le 
Temple is used always to indicate the Protestant place of 
worship 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

121 —The stage-direction in Qq and Ff is Enter the 
clownc alone Launcelot G-obbo is nothing more than the 
clown who often figures, sometimes witli a name, some- 
times without one, in the older comedies, he was the lineal 
descendant of The Vice who used to enliven the Inter- 
ludes, of which J ack J ugeler is a very good type. Launce- 
lot is a very near connection of Launce and Speed in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. The humour of the char- 
acter IS certainly not superior to that of Launce witli 
his dog, and is very much inferior to that of Bottom and 
the other clowns in Mids. Night’s Dream 

122 Line 10: scooii running with thy /iceZs— This sen- 
tence has troubled some of the commentators. Steevens 
proposed to read, “scorn running, withe thy heels” (i e 
tie them together with osiers) (Var Ed. vol v p 37), ^an 
amusing waste of ingeiuiity. The meaning of tlie phrase 
is very simple , the idea being taken from an animal 
which kicks up its heels at any object it despises or dis- 
likes. Compare Much Ado, in. 4 50, 51. “0 illegitimate 
construction I I scorn that with my heeU:* 

123 Line 12' “ FiVt — See Love’s Labour’s Lost, note 
163. Qq. and Ff have Fla. As has been before remarked, 
an Italian word is rarely, if ever, spelt rightly in the old 
copies. 

124. Line 20: something grow to — The Clarendon Press 
edd explain this expression as: “A household phrase 
applied to milk when burnt to the bottom of the sauce- 
pan, and thence acquiring an unpleasant taste” (p. 93) 
Grown is still used m this sense in Lincolnshire. The 
explanation given by the Clarendon Press edd is the only 
one that has ever been offered of this expression by any 
of the commentators. I have been unable to find an in- 
stance of the occurrence of this phrase in any author of 
the Elizabethan times. 


125 Line 21, Ac— Douce (pp 157, 158) gives a veiy 
amusing monkish apologue which, or something like it, 
may have given Shakespeare the idea of this speech of 
Launcelot’fa The apologue is in Latin, and may be thus 
translated “Many are like the delicate and lazy woman 
Such a woman indeed, while she lies in the moining m 
bed and hears the bell iing foi mass, debates with her- 
self about going to mass, and when the flesh, which is lazy, 
fears the cold, it answers and says, 'Wherefore should 
you go so early in the morning? Do not you know the 
clergy ring the bells for the sake of the offerings they 
get, sleep still ' And so passes away pait of the day. 
After that, again conscience pricks her to go to mass; 
but the flesh answers and says, ‘ Why should you he m 
such a hurry to go to dim ch You will certainly destroy 
your body if you get up so early in the morning, and God 
does not wish anyone to destroy himself, therefoie rest 
and sleep ’ Another part of the day passes away Again 
conscience pricks her to go to chuich. but the flesh says, 
WVhy be in such a hurry to go*? I know well tby neigh- 
bour IS not yet going to church , sleep a little longer ’ 
And so another part of the day passes away ” The dis- 
pute between conscience and the flesh goes on until she 
IS too late for church, and finds the doors shut 

126. Line 27. God bless the maik’ — See Romeo and 
Juliet, note 122. 

127 Line 31: incarnation — So Q 2 and Ff ; Q 1 has 
incarnal It is possible tliat Launcelot was me.nnt to 
pronounce the word in carnation; that is in flesh colour. 
Compare Henry V. li. 3 33-36: 

Boy . and said they were devils utcarnate 

Host A’ could newer abide ca) nation, ’twas a colour he never 
hked. 

128 Line 35. GoD&o.— Steevens inferred from the fact 
that Gobbo means in Italian hunchback, “that Shak- 
speare designed this character to be represented with a 
hump-hacM" (Var. Ed. vol v p. 39); but Florio under 
the word Gobbo gives, among many other meanings: “also 
the usual name of a Fool in Opera’s (sic) or plays sung 
111 musick.” 

129 Line 38: sand-blind, high- gravel-blind —The latter 
of course is a facetious expression coined by Gobbo Sand- 
blind IS said to be a conuptioii of the A. Sax sam^semi, 
half, i c half-blind. Skeat gives as a similar compound 
sam-rede, half- red, sam-ripe, half -ripe. The word is 
usually explained = “ of imperfect sight,” as if particles of 
sand were flying before the eye. The derivation given by 
Skeat may be the right one -it is to be found in bis Errata 
and Addenda, but it is quite possible tliat the word may 
liave had its origin in that partial blindness brought on 
by the irritation in the eye caused by sand, the effect of 
winch is to produce that inflamed appearance of the eyes 
so often seen in old persons. 

130. Line 39: try CONFUSIONS with him —So Q 2 and 
Pf ; Q 1 has conclusions; but it is most probable that 
Launcelot here, as in many other instances, was meant to 
make a ridicnlous blunder. To try conclusions means to 
try experiments; but as Launcelot tries to confuse his 
father as much as possible, the blunder confusions is very 
appropriate. 
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131 Lines 42-46 —Theobald pointed out that this puz- 
zling direction of Launcelot is very much like that given 
by Syrus to Demea, in the Adelphi of Terence 

ubi eas prseteneris, 

Ad hac recta platea* ubi ad Dian® veneris, 

I to ad devtrarn prius, qiiam ad portam vemas 

— Ac IV sc 2 (edn 1669), pp 529, 530 

132 Line 47 Bxj God's soiities —It has been suggested 
that this coirupted form of oath may have come from 
God's sanctities, or God's sanU; but surely it is far more 
probable that it should have come from God's saints, 
winch would be spelt in the old-fasliioned way God's 
samtes, pronounced as two syllables, and therefore easily 
corrupted into sonties 

133 Line 51- noio will I raise the waters —This is equi- 
valent to our modern expression, “ now will I get a rise 
out of him.” Perhaps Launcelot intended to say, “now 
will I raise the wind," the meaning being the same, viz 
“to raise a storm,” i.e. make him angry or excited 

134. Line 58 Your worship's friend, and Launcelot.— 
Old Gobbo sticks obstinately to his point that his son is 
plain Launcelot, not Master Launcelot Compare beloiv, 
line 60, “ talk you of young Master Launcelofi" Of course 
tlie fun of the situation is that old Gobbo is unwittingly 
all the time addressing his son here as “ worshipful” and 
“master ” 

135. Line 60 I beseech you, talk you of young Mastei 
Launcelot Some editors print this sentence as if it were 
imperative and not interrogative; but, on the whole, the 
context seems to show that it is meant to be interrogative 
The imperative sentence below, lines 63, 64. “Talk not of 
Master Launcelot, father,” makes it more probable that 
this IS meant to be interrogative, the point being that 
Launcelot is equally obstinate in claiming the title of 
Master as his father is in refusing it Ergo is used by 
Launcelot without any knowledge of its real sense. 

136. Line 72 Do you not know me, father was 
a common terra of respect used by young persons to old 
men For that reason Gobbo does not suspect Launcelot 
to be his son, though he again calls him father below, 
hue 77 

137 Lines 90, 91: your hoy that was, your son that is, 
your child that shall he —Some commentators have tried 
to explain this sentence, but -it is possible that Launcelot 
meant nothing m particular by it Shakespeare might be 
parodying some sentence in another writer well known 
at the time 

138 Line 99 Lord worshipped might he This sen- 
tence is not very comprehensible. Old Gobbo may 
mean to say something equivalent to “May the Lord be 
praised!” which is the most probable explanation; or, 
as some commentators explain it, to wish that his son 
might be a lord and be addressed by the title of your 
worship, which seems a rather strained interpretation 
The tradition, handed down from Shakespeare’s time, is 
that Launcelot kneels with his back to old Gobbo, who, 
being blind, mistakes the hair on the back of his head 
for a beard. Compare Laimcelot’s speech below, lines 
103, 104: “ I am sure he had more hair of his tad than I 
have of my face ” 


139 Line 101 fill-horse — Q 1 has pilhorse, Q 2, Ff have 
phdhorse Fill or pliill, or pkil are said to be corrup- 
tions of thill, which means the shaft of a cart It would 
seem that both the foims phill and fill are recognized 
forms Steevens quotes from a catalogue of Christie’s 
“of the effects of F.— P— Esq 1794, p 6, lot 50. ‘Chain- 
harness for two horses, and ^/a^^harness for two horses’” 
(Var. Ed vol v p 43) Hariis says {ut supra). “Phil 
or fill IS the term in all the midland counties, — thill 
would not be understood ” In Heywood and Eowley's 
Fortune by Laud and Sea (1655), act n scene 1, we find 
“Jocke the fore -horse and Fibb the fil-horse" (Hey- 
wood’s Works, vol vi p 384) 

140 Line 110 I have set up my rest —See Borneo and 
Juliet, note ISC 

141 Line 119- I am a Jeu).— Compare Much Ado, 11 3. 
272 “ if I do not love her, I am a Jew " See Two Gent, 
note 55 

142 Line 139. cater-cousins — I'his word is supposed to 
be derived from quatie cousin, that is to fourth cousin, 
a distant relation There does not seem to be any such 
expression in French as quatre cousin, nor has any in- 
stance of the occuireiice of such a phrase been produced. 
The wold does not seem to be of at all frequent occur- 
rence Nares quotes a passage from Terence in English, 
1614 “ Inimicitia est inter eos. They are not now cater- 
cousins They are at dissention or debate one with an- 
other ” Bichardson gives, in addition to the passage in 
the text, a passage from Diy den’s Limberham, in 1: 
“His mother was as honest a woman as ever broke bread, 
she and I have been cater-cousins in our youth ” Skinner 
explains quater cousin as “ a cousin within the first four 
degrees of kindred.” Other authorities consider cater 
cousin to be a corruption of quater cousin Eayley’s ex- 
planation is “ The last Degree of kindred, whence when 
Persons are at variance, it is said, they are not Quater or 
Cater Cousins ” But the word seems to require m the 
passage in the text, and the other passages quoted, the 
sense of “ people who are on very friendly terms.” Cousin 
was frequently used as a mode of familiar and affection- 
ate address between persons who were not at all related; 
and it seems more probable that the word is connected 
with cater = “caterer,” and means persons who were so fa- 
miliar as to live, or, as the slang expression is, to “chum” 
together Hares favours this explanation, he defines 
cater-cousins, “Fiiends so familiar that they eat toge- 
ther." If the word had this sense, it would be very ap- 
propriate in this passage; Launcelot’s chief complaint 
against his master being that he got very little to eat in 
his service Whatever be the derivation of cater-cousin, 
it is probable that Gobbo was intended to make some such 
play upon the word cater. 

143 . Line 160. you have the grace of God, sir, and he 
hath enough —The only form of this proverb preserved 
is the Scottish one: “The grace 0 ’ God is gear enough” 
(Bohn’s Hand Book of Proverbs, p. 260). 

144 . Lines 167, 168: if any man in Italy have a fairer 
table, which doth offer to swear upon a &oofc.— Launcelot, as 
Johnson explains (Var. Ed. vol v. p. 46), is looking at the 
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palm of his hand, and that reminds him of the action of 
a witness in a court of justice when he puts his hand on 
the book to swear, then he breaks off abruptly, and re- 
sumes his first subject In palmistry the table is the 
space between the line on the hand called the line of 
fortune, which runs from the forefinger below the other 
fingers to the side of the hand, and the natural line, 
which is the one which runs through the middle of the 
palm; the line of life is the one which encircles the ball 
of the thumb. 

145 Line 171 . aZereu.— Some edd print a’leven Q 2, 
F 1, F 2 have a Icven; F 3, F i a leaven; Q 1 eleven 

146 Line 172 . a simple coming-in —The meaning of 
this word here seems to be “ an allowance,” from coming- 
in=in-commg, i e. income. 

147. Line 177: tioinlding O'E EYE.—SoQ 1, Q 2 and 
Ff omit of an eye 

148 Line 194: liberal —This word is not used here m 
the bad sense of “wanton,” “lascivious” It simply 
means “overfiee,” “unrestrained,” something stronger 
than “unconventional,” and short of “rude.” 

149 Lines 202, 203 ■ 

koodynine eyes 

Tims ivith my hat 

It was customary, in Shakespeare’s time, to wear the hat 
at meals 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

160 Lines 11, 12. %f a Christian pie not play the knave 
and get thee —So F 2; Qq and F 1 have wrongly **do 
not. ” It is evident that Launcelot does not mean to refer 
to Jessica’s future, but to her past He means to say that 
she is so unlike a Jewess that some Christian, and not 
Shylock, must have been her father. 

ACT 11. Scene 4. 

151, Line 5: We have not spolce us yet of tokch-bbar- 
ERS. — So Qq, F. 1, F. 2, F 3, F. 4 “as yet,” which some 
editors adopt The meaning of tlie sentence is usually 
explained as m our foot-note; but there does not seem to 
be any other instance of a similar construction. 

Torch-bearers were a necessary part of every troop of 
masquers. Compare Romeo and Juliet (i. 4 35, 36), where 
Romeo says : 

A torch for me; let wantons, lig^lit of heart, 

Tickle tJie senseless rushes with their heels. 

It appears that torch-bearers were generally of the same 
rank as the masquers, and were not servants. They were 
those members of the company who did not wish to join 
actively in the masque. See again Romeo and Juliet (i 4, 
37-39). 

152 Line 6: Tiff vile, imless it may he quaintly or- 
der'd —See Mids Night’s Dream, note 132. 

163 Line 10: break up this.— See Love's Labour 's Lost, 
note 85. 

154. Line 13; And loMter than the paper THAT it writ 
on.— That was inserted by Hanmer to avoid the awkward 
accent which must otherwise fall on the word on at the 
end of the line. 


ACT IT. Scene 5. 

155 Line 3: gormandize —This word is really of ancient 
origin, though of uncertain derivation It comes to us 
from the French, and is used by several old writers, for 
instance by Drayton, and by Browne in his Britannia’s 
Pastorals Grey in his Notes on Shakspeare (vol i p 
133) quotes a passage from “A Vindication of Stone-Heiig 
restored, by John Webb Esq, p 227”* “During the stay 
of the Danes m Wiltshire, ‘they consumed their time 
m profuseness, and belly cheer, in idleness and sloth.* 
Insomuch, that as from their laziness in general, we 
even to this day call them Lur-Danes, so from the licen- 
tiousness of Gumnond, and his army in particular, we 
brand all luxurious, and profuse people, by the name of 
Qurmondizers This supposed derivation of the word 
IS more curious than well-established. 

156 Line 5: rend apparel We should say ivear 
out, but rend out gives the idea of Launcelot tearing his 
clothes as well as ivearing them out. 

157. Lines 14, 15 : 

I But yet I'll go in hate, to feed upon 

The prodigal Christian 

This is not consistent with what Shylock says above, i 3 
3S: “ I will not eat with you, drink with you ” But per- 
haps he might be allowed to make this exception to his 
rule, as he only wanted to gratify his hate; because, by 
such a show of friendliness tow'ards Bassanio, he would 
confirm Antonio’s belief in the sincerity of his assumed 
kindness, and allay all suspicion of his having any serious 
intention to exact the penalty of his bond, in case it 
should become forfeit. (See Note on Time of Action ) 

158 Line 25: Black-Monday —According to Stow, the 
origin of tins expression is as follows: “the 14 day of 
Aprill, and the morrow after Easter clay, King Edward 
with his boast lay before the Citty of Pans, which dsy 
was full darke of mist and haile, and so bitter cold, that 
many men dyed on their horsebacks with the cold, where- 
fore unto this day, it hath beene called the Blacke Mun- 
day" (Stow’s Chronicle (edn 1616), p 264, col 2). The 
incident took place in 1360, just before Edward III. con- 
cluded peace with France. 

159 Line 30: wnj-neck'd fife —By many commentators 
this is supposed to refer to the player, and not to the 
instrument Boswell quotes from Barnaby Rich’s Aphor- 
ismes, at the end of his Irish Hubbub, 1018; “A fife is a 
urry-neckt musician, for he always looks away from his 
instrument " (Var Ed vol. v. p. 54). Being coupled here 
with drum it is more likely to refer to the instrument. 

Since writing the above Mr. Julian Marshall has kindly 
sent me the following extract from a “Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Musical Instruments in the S. Kensington 
Museum by Carl Engel, Lond, 8vo 1870” which shows 
that the epithet wry-necked is not used in any meta- 
phorical sense, but was applied to a particular kind of 
fife. “The Wry-neokee Pipe. Wood, coated with 
leather. German, 17th Century. (Lent by Mr R Bur- 
chett.) The Italians call it cornetto curve; and the Ger- 
1 mans zinken or zinke. A short description of this instru- 
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ACT II Scene 5 


NOTES TO MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT II Scene 6 


ment has all eady been given, p 37” yoce Cornetto 
Curve). 

160. Line 33. varnish’d faces; lefeiiing to the habit of 
masquers of painting their faces for the purpose of dis- 
guise, or, perhaps, reference may be to the small black 
masks worn by them The Clarendon Press edd (p 97) 
think that Shylock alludes to Christian duplicity, but 
this is rather far-fetched. 

161 Line 36. Jacob’s staf —iiQd Genesis (x.vxii 10), 
where Jacob says to God. “for with my sfa/ I passed 
over this Jordan; and now I am become two bands ” 
Accoiding to the Clarendon Press edd the phrase was 
“familiarly used in the sense of a pilgrim’s staff, because 
S. James (or Jacob), the patron of pilgiims, was repie- 
sented with one in his hand. See Spensei’s Faery Queeiie, 
i. 6 35 

And m his hand a Jacobs stajfe, to stay 
His weary limbs upon ” 

162 Line 43 a Jewess’ ei/e.— This is Pope’s emendation. 
Qq F. 1, F 2 have Jewes, F 3, F 4 Jew’s Worth a Jew's 
eye was a common expression, it may perhaps have arisen 
from the fact that, when money was to be extorted from 
a Jew, not only were his teeth draivn, but sometimes his 
eyes were put out, unless he consented to pay the ran- 
som, \Ye have adopted Pope’s emendation, as most edi- 
tors do; but it is very possible that the reading of Qq 
and F 1 may be the right one, and that Launcelot wms 
meant to pronounce the genitive Jew-es as if it were 
Jewess Grant White’s objection that Jewess is not as 
old as the time of Shakespeare is founded on a mistake, 
the word occurs as eaily as Wicliflf’s version of the Bible 

163 Line 46. — Compare Comedy of Errors, 

note 62 

164. Lines 47, 48 ; 

he SLEEPS by day 
More than the wild-cat. 

The wild cat, the only indigenous animal of the feline 
species in Great Britain, is now becoming extremely rare; 
but in Shakespeare’s time it was still common, in spite of 
its having been hunted a great deal for its skin. It is now 
entirely extinct in England, and is only found in a few 
of the wilder parts of Scotland, where the constant war 
earned on against it by gamekeepers, on account of the 
destruction it does to game, is rapidly leading to its ex- 
tinction The xoild-cat is extremely ferocious, and is, 
singular to say, almost untamable. The specimen in the 
Zoological Gardens was, till very lately, far wilder than 
any of the larger Felidce, and resented the approach of 
anyone to its cage The wdd-cat makes its nest, or den, 
m the branches of large trees, or in the clefts of rocks, 
where it sleeps nearly all the daj', seeking its prey by 
night. 

ACT II. Scene 6. 

165. Line 1. pent-house —This scene is made pait of the 
former one by Dyce; and, as far as the arrangement of the 
stage goes, he is quite right. But, as the scene is marked 
Scene 6 by most editors, and is so referred to in Schmidt’s 
Lexicon and other books of reference, we have retained 
that division. 


The pent-house, under which they were to stand, would 
be the pent-house close to Shy lock’s house. ’’Pov pent- 
house see Love’s Labour’s Lost, note 65 

166 Line 5 Venus’ pigeons —We may presume that 
pigeons is used here for the sake of the metie Above, 
scene 2, line 144, Gobbo talks of a “dish of doves,” meau- 
iiig pigeons, as we should say nowadays, when dove is 
most frequently confined to buds of the genus Columba, 
such as ring-dove, tui tie-dove Shakespeare refers more 
than once to Venus’ doves Compaie Venus and Adonis, 
speaking of Venus, line 1189, 1190: 

Thus weary of the world, away she lues. 

And j okes her silver doves 

It may be noted that pigeon shooting is sometimes called 
sarcastically a Dove Tournament, but in Shakespeare’s 
time the words pigeon and dove were used indifferently 
of all members of the family of Columhidce, as, to some 
extent, they are still 

167 Lines 10-12. 

Whei'e is the horse that doth untreab again 
His tedious measures with the unbated fire 
That he did pace them first‘s 
Compare King John, v 4 52: 

■\Vc will untread the steps of damned flight 
The reference in this passage seems to be to a horse 
trained in what is called the Haute Dcole, which includes, 
among other things, walking with legular steps to a cer- 
tain measure. 

168 Line 14 : younJeer — Qq and Ff have younger. 
Compare III. Henry VI ii 1 24* 

Trunm’d like .\yotinley prancing to his love. 

169 Lines 14-19 —In tliis passage the wind is apparently 
made of VnQ female sex, and compared to a courtesan, 
yet, in line 17, a ship is still called she This is a manifest 
oversight on the part of the dramatist. Compare Mids. 
Night’s Dream, note 104. It is much more natural that 
a ship should be represented of the female sex, and the 
wind of the male Compare A Woman Never Vexed, i 1: 

this halcyon g.ile 

Plays the lewd ivanton with our dancing sails, 

And makes ’em bt£ with vaporous embryo. 

— Dodsley, vol xu. p. 99. 

170 Lino 24- 1 'll watch as long for you then —Come, ap- 
proach.-— Qq andFf omit cows, which was added by Pope. 
Kitson proposed: “Come then, approach," in order to 
avoid the accent on then; but to displace then weakens the 
line. 

171 Line 42. They in themselves, good sooth, are too too 
light —Some editors hyphen too too; but the repetition of 
the word is intentional Compare Hamlet, i. 2 129: 

0 that this too too solid flesh would melt I 

172. Lines 43, 44: 

Why, 'tis an office of discovery, love; 

And I should be obscur’d. 

There is a play upon the word obscur’d. Jessica means 
that she ought to be concealed, and Lorenzo, in his an- 
swer, takes it to mean disguised. For the meaning of 
candle-holder see Borneo and Juliet, note 47. 

161 
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ACT II. Scene 7 


NOTES TO MEECHANT OF YENICE. 


ACT II. Scene 9. 


173 Line 51* ly my hood —It is possible that Gratiano 
may have been in the dress of a monk, or friar, and 
therefore may have intended a kind of pun. " By my 
manhood " or “hy my knighthood was a common form of 
oath No other instance of the occurrence of this oath, 
by my hood, has been discovered 

ACT II Scene 7. 

174 Line 4. WHICH this inscription bears — Qq and Ff 
have who, but we have preferred to follow Dyce in the 
slight alteration, as being moie consistent with line 6 
below, and as avoiding the awkward collision between 
ivho in this sentence, and who m the beginning of the fol- 
lowing line. 

175. Line 40: mortal hreathing — These words are not 
hyphened in Qq and Ff, Compare Bichard III iv. 4. 26. 
mortal living ghost ” 

176 Line 41 The Hyrcanian deserts and the vasty 
wilds.— Hyrcania was a country to the south-east of the 
Caspian Sea, stretching as far north as the mouth of the 
Biver Ochus. It was supposed to be a very savage, moun- 
tainous country, full of tigers. Phny, in his Natural His- 
tory (bk. 8, chap xviii ), has an account of tigers in which 
he says they are bred in Hiicania and India Shake- 
speare alludes to Eyrcanian tigeis in two other passages, 
in III. Henry VI i. 4 155 and Hamlet, ii 2. 472 

Vasty; this is generally explained to mean “waste,” 
“desolate” But there seems to be no reason why it 
should mean anything more than “vast.” We have had 
a similar form in paly for pale (see Romeo and Juliet, 
note 170) In all the passages in which vasty occurs, e g. 
in the well-known one in I Henry lY. in 1 52: 

I can call spirits from the vasiy deep; 
the ordinary meaning of vast suits the context better 
than that of “ desolate ” 

177. Lines 44-47: 

The watery kingdom, whose ambitious head 
Spits in the /ace of heaven, is no bar 
To stop thefoieign spirits ; but they come. 

As o'er a brook, to see fair Portia. 

Compare King John, li 1. 72-74: 

In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits 
Than now the English bottoms have waft o’er, 

Did never float upon the swelling- tide 

178. Line 51* To rib her CERECLOTH in the dbscure 
grave — The sense of nb here is derived from the human 
ribs, which inclose the internal organs within them 
Cerecloth was a kind of cloth, soaked in wax and different 
gums and aloes, which was wrapt round dead bodies 
Compare Hamlet, i. 4 48: “ Have burst their cerements ” 

179 Line 53: Being ten times undervalu'd to tried GOLD 
— The relative value of silver to gold, at tlie beginning of 
the reign of Elizabeth, was in the proportion of one to 
eleven; and, in 1600, in the proportion of one to ten. At 
present it is one to fifteen 

180 Lines 56, 57: 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped in gold, — but that 's insculp'd upon 

162 


Angels were coins worth about ten shillings each They 
bore on one side, m relief, a figure of St Michael and the 
Dragon Their modern successors bear St George and 
the Di’agon It is said that the idea of this device of an 
angel upon the coins was taken from the saymg attributed 
to Pope Gregory, “Hand angli sed angeli " 

Insculp'd upon does not mean “engiaved,” in the ordi- 
nary sense, but “stamped m high lelief ” 

181 Line 69 : gilded tombs do worms infold ~Qq and 
Ff. have (substantially) “gilded timber " The admirable 
emendation in the text, taken from Johnson’s conjecture, 
has been almost iimvei sally adopted 

182 Line 73. your SUIT is COLD.— Compare Two Gent, 
of Verona, iv 4 186. 

I hope my master s suit will be but cold 

ACT IL Scene 8. 

183 Line 12. I 7iever heard a PASSION so confus'd — 
Compare Troilus and Cressida, v. 2 162 : 

With that which here his passion doth express 
and Two Gent of Verona, i 2 16 

what means this passion at his name? 

184. Line 33 : You were best TO tell Antonio lohat you 
/tear —Though no commentator, apparently, has sug- 
gested it, we might omit to, and read : 

You were best tell Antonio what you hear 

185 Lines 46-49 —Tins passage gives us a wonderful 
picture of the affectionate, unselfish character of Antonio. 
It is a description as vivid as any painting 

ACT IL Scene 9. 

186. Line 6 : Straight shall our nuptial Htes be SOLEM- 
NIZ’D —See Love’s Labour ’s Lost, note 35. 

187 Line 19 : And so have 1 address’d me.— Compare 
Merry Wives, iii. 5 135: “I will then address ine to my 
appointment.' 

188 Lines 19, 20 : 

Fortune now 
To my keai't's hope ’ 

This sentence has been variously explained The mean- 
ing perhaps is “May Fortune, i e good Fortune, now fall 
to my heart’s hope ! ” 

189 Lines 25, 26: 

that many may be meant 

By the fool multitude. 

This construction is tolerably common in writers of Shake 
speare’s time By is really here=o/. Compare above, 
1 . 2 58: “How say you by the French lord’” and AH’s 
Well, V 3 237: 

By him and by this woman here what know you ? 

190. Lines 28, 29: 

but, like the MARTLET, 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall. 

The martlet, or house martin, is only mentioned in one 
other passage in Shakespeare, that beautiful one in Mac- 
beth, i. 6. 3-10 : 

This guest of summer, 

The temple-hanntins martlet, does approve, 



ACT 1 1 Scene 9 


ACT III Scene 1. 


NOTES TO MBECHANT OF VENICE. 


By his lov'd mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle 
Where tliey most breed and haunt, I have observ’d. 

The air is delicate. 

The house martin does not so completely disregard all 
shelter as the passage m the text might lead one to be- 
lieve Their favourite nesting-place is, indeed, on the oni- 
U'ard icall, but under the eaves of a house, or under the 
sheltei of a window; and they will use the same nest year 
after year, but they are less particular than swallows as 
to protection from weather, probably because the shape 
of their nests itself defends them from any diiving rain 
The fidelity they show to their old haunts, and their de- 
cided preference for the habitations of man as the site 
for their nests, as well as their peifectly inoffensive habits, 
have endeared them so to the human race that to kill 
a swallow, or house maitin, is, m many places, regarded 
as an act of sacrilege This is particularly the case in the 
North of England. 

191 line 30: Even in the FORCE and road of casualty 
—Force is generally explained here as =“ power,” but 
the expression is rather a strange one I would propose 
to read “ in the/«ce,” &c, 

192 Line 33. And rank me with the barbarous MULTI- 
TUDE.— Qq and Ff read multitudes We follow Dyce in 
adopting the singular number Compare line 26 above: 
“the fool multitude.” 

193 Line 46 . peasantry —So Q 2 , Q 1 has pezant y; 
Ff, pleasantry 

191 Line 51. I ivill assume desert —Give me a key for 
THIS —Some editors omit for this Those words were 
probably added intentionally to make this line, like the 
one above, an Alexandrine 

195 Line 58 “ Who chooseth me shall get as much as he 
deserves Qq. and Ff read have evidently by mistake 
See above, lines 36 and 50. 

196. Lines 61, 62- 

To offend, and^udge, are distinct offices, 

And of opposed natures 

The meaning is that the offender cannot be the judge of 
his own case. 

197. Line 68: I-wis; not the verb, but the adverb=iiius 
or ywis; A Sax gewiss or geiois, certain. From the word 
having been written with the i or y detached from the 
wis, the idea arose that it was the first person of the 
verb to wit^io know The present of that verb is J wot, 
as will be seen in the translation of the old German saying: 

Ich wetss wohl wie gelit die welt 
Er ist meist geliebt wer hat meist gelt. 

I Tvot well how the world wags 
He IS most lov’d who has mos* bags 

198 Lines 70, 71- 

Take what wife you will to bed, 

I will ever be your head 

This seems certainly inconsistent with the oath previously 
taken by each suitor, that if they failed they never would 


“woo a maid in way of marriage;” but, peihaps, the 
inscriptions on the caskets were made without legaid to 
the conditions imposed by the will of Portia's father. 

199 Line 72. So be gone, SIR, you are sped —So F 2, 
Qq and F. 1 omit sir. There seems to be no reason why 
the line should be shoit of one foot 

200 Line S3 Hanging and wiving goes by destiny — 
There is an old Scotch proveib “ Hanging gangs by hap.” 
Compare All’s Well, i 3 6C 

Your marriage comes by destiny 

201 Line 94: COSTLY summer — Costly certainly does 
I not seem a very suitable epitliet for summer The word 

IS used in two other passages by Shakespeare in the sense 
of “rich,” “goigeous,” m both cases applied to dress, m 
the Induction to The Taming of the Shrew, i 59: a costly 
suit,” and Hamlet, i 3 70: 

Costly thy habit as tliy purse can buy 

In those passages the epithet is perfectly suitable, be- 
cause dress is magnificent in proportion to its costliness 

I stiongly suspect there is some conuption of the text 
here perhaps we should read closely; but the epithet 
costly may have been suggested by “Gifts of rich value” 
in line 91 above 

202. Line 98 high-day loit — Compare I Henry IV 
i. 3. 46. 

With many holiday and lady terms, 
and Merry Wives, iii 2 69 “he speaks holiday.” 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

203 Line 4. the narrow seas —This was the recognized 
name not only for the English Channel, but also appa- 
rently for the seas generally surrounding England (see I tl 
Henry VI. note 71) The Clarendon Press edd quote. “Sir 
John Hawkins writing to Lord Eurghley, Nov. 30, 1593, 
‘sends a note of the pay for the ships serving in the Far- 
row Seas’ (Calendar of State Papers, 1591-1594, p 389),” 

204. Line 4. the Goodwins.— Comj}tiTe King John, v. 3, 

II and V. 5. 13; and see note 294 of same play. 

205. Line 34.- It is very doubtful whether Shylock is in- 
tended himself to see the pun which he makes here. He 
is scarcely m the humour for jesting, as may be seen from 
line 40 below, wheie he ignores, with calm dignity, the 
coarse jest of Solanio If Shylock is intended to make a 
pun purposely, it is only another instance of the delib- 
erate attempts which Shakespeare makes, every now and 
then, to degrade this character, lest he should seem to 
ask too much of the sympathy of the audience. 

206 Line 47’ a bankrupt, a iirodi^aL—Warburton pro- 
posed to read “/or a prodigal,” because Antonio was a 
grave, respectable merchant, and not like Bassanio, a 
spendthrift. Antonio, to Shylock’s mind, certainly was a 
prodigal, inasmuch as he had lent money to a friend on 
no security, and positively declined to take any inteiest; 
both of which were, to the Jew usurer, acts of unpardon- 
able folly and of appalling prodigality. 

207. Lines 55-76. — It is almost impossible, after reading 
this grand speech of Shylock’s, to believe that the char- 
163 
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ACT III Scene 2 


acter ever could have been played as a comic one Shake- 
speare has written nothing more eloquent than this 
speech; for this is that true eloquence which comes 
straight from the heart. The pent-up indignation, noni- 
ished by years of contumely and oppression, bursts foith 
with a power that nothing can check Shjlock is not 
afraid to say now all that he thinks The time for seek- 
ing to disguise his hatred and his fierce thirst for ven- 
geance, under the appearance of a half-cynical honhonne, 
has passed If Sliakespeare had been a Jew, and had 
suffered all the contempt and indignity which he heie 
describes, he could not ha\e written a more powerful 
defence of a Jew’s claim to equality with his fellow-sub- 
jects. It IS tins marvellous faculty of complete sympathy 
with the thoughts and feelings of other individualities 
that makes a gieat dramatist Shakespeare was the 
greatest of all dramatists, because he possessed this 
quality in the very highest degree 

208. Line 112. WHERE’ in Genoa?~This is Howe’s emen- 
dation Qq and Ff have here. 

209 Line 120 it was my TUEQUOISE —The true 
quoise IS only found m a mountainous region in the east 
of Persia It is a stone round which many superstitious 
have gathered Even now people believe that, if the tur- 
quoise turns pale, it is a sign of bad luck or of some im- 
pendiug misfortune These stones were supposed to grow 
paler or brighter according as the wearer was ill or well 
They were also supposed to preserve love between man 
and woman, and even at the present day, m Germany, the 
tu) quoise is generally used for the engaged ring which 
the lover gives to his mistress. 

210 Lines 133, 134. were he out of Venice, I can make 
what merchandise I will —Here we have another instance 
of the constant intrusion of Shylock’s avarice just when 
he seems possessed by a higher passion. See above, 
note 80. 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

211 Line G. Hate counsels not in such a quality.—Thsit 
is to say ‘‘Hate does not give counsels of such a kind as 
I have j'ust now given you ” 

212, Line 15: They have o’erlook’d me.— Compare 
Merry Wives, v 5 S7: 

yi/e 7ocrm, thou ivast O’ERLOOK’D even in thy birth 

I have heard the word used, in this sense, in Somerset- 
shire by an old man, who, gravely narrating how one of his 
hai'mless neighbours had bewitched him, said she had 
overlooked not only him but his pigs. 

213 Lines 20, 21. 

Prove It so, 

Let fortune go to hell for it,— not 1 
The meaning of this is “If it prove so, that I, who am 
yours in love, am not yours through your choosing the 
wrong casket, then Fortune ought to be punished and not 
I." She means that it would be a hell to her to live 
without Bassanio now that she loved him 

214. Line 22. 't is to PEIZE the time. —This is the read- 
ing of Qq Ff. Hyce adopts Johnson’s conjecture to piece; 
164 


but there seems no need for any emendation To peize 
is used in two other passages in Shakespeaie, where it 
means “to balance,” m King John, ii 1 575, where it is 
spelt and inKichaid III v 3. 105, where it is spelt 
peize both in Qq and Ff , as it is in the passage in the 
text 111 the second passage quoted it is coupled w'lth 
down, and has the same sense which it has liere, that is, 
“ to weigh down,” “ encumber wuth a weight,” the sense 
required by the context 

Those who maiiitam that this passage is corrupt may 
find some support for their argument in the fact that, in 
the next line, the word eke is spelt in Q 1 eck, in Q 2 ech; 
in E. 1, F 2, F 3 ich; m Q 3, Q 4 eech, and in F 4 itch 

216 Line 30. Inhere may as icell he amity and LEAGUE,— 
This is Walker’s correction, adopted by Lyce Qq and 
Ff. have life. Setting aside the fact that w^e have life 
just below in line 34, life seems to make no sense here, 
while league seems to he the woid which the context 
demands Shakespeare uses league m various senses; e g 
in Comedy of Erroi-s, ii 2 147. 

Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed , 

and 111 Mids Night’s Dream, lii, 2. 372, 373. 

back to Athens shall the lovers wend, 

With !en£-ue whose date till death shall never end 

216 Lines 32, 33: 

Ay, but I fear you speak upon the rack, 

Wheie men enforced do speak anything 
Shakespeare, probably, had in his mind the case of Rod- 
erigo Lopez (see Introduction, p 95) 

217. Lines 44, 45: 

he makes a swan-like end. 

Fading in music 
See King John, note 311 

218 Lines 48-60.— Note the many long similes, the sign 
of early work; and again in Bassanio's speech below, 
lines 142-149. 

219 Lines 51-63: 

As are those dulcet sounds in break of day 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroonis ear, 
And summon him to marriage 
This passage refers to the custom of the musicians, who 
W'ere hired for the wedding, waking the bridegroom in the 
eaily morning, they afterw'ards accompanied him to the 
house of the bride 

220 Lines 53-60 —The story referred to is that of Her- 
cules and Hesione, the daughter of Laomedou. When the 
latter was building Troy, he had agreed to pay Apollo and 
Neptune, who had both helped him, a certain sum On the 
completion of the work Laomedon refused to pay up; so 
Apollo sent a pestilence and an inundation, and also a sea- 
monster at the same time. The oracle, being consulted, 
declared that the only way of putting an end to the pes- 
tilence and inundation was for Hesione to be sacrificed to 
the sea-monster. Hercules, who had just returned from 
his expedition against the Amazons, undertook to rescue 
her, if Laomedon would give him the horses wdth which 
Jupiter had presented him as a compensation for the ab- 
duction of Ganymede. Hercules rescued Hesione j hut 
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ACT III Scene 2 


Laomedon again refused to keep liis word Hercules 
then took Troy, killed Laomedon, and gave Hesione to his 
friend Telamon to wife, by whom she became the mother 
of Teucer The words with much more love, in line 54, 
refer to the fact that it was not for love, but for the sake 
of the reward, that Hercules rescued Hesione 

221 Line 61 with MUCH MUCH more dismay —So Q 2, 

Q. 3, Q 4, F 2, F 3, Q 1, F 1, F 4 have moie.” 

222 Line 63 — Fancy here is generally explained as 
meaning love, it does not mean “true love,” but rather 
“sudden love,” “love at first sight” Compare Mids. 
Night’s Dream, i 1 155. 

Wishes, and tears, poor fancy's followers, 

and Twelfth Night, i 1 14, 15 

so full of shapes \s fancy 

That it alone is high fantastical 

223 Lines 70, 71: 

Let us all nng fancy's knell; 

I’ll begin it, —Ding, dong, hell. 

In Swetnara, The Woman-hater (quarto, 1620), there is a 
song which begins* 

Whilst we sing tlie doleful knell 
Of tins Princesse passing-bell, 
the last refrain of which is. 

And with \s sing ding dong, ding dong, 
ding dong, dong, 

ding dong [Act iv. sc. 2 (Sig C— 2) ] 

224 Line 81. There is no vice so simple, but assumes — 
This is the correction of F 2; Qq and F 1 have voice. 

225 Line 86 . Who, inward search’d, have LIVEUS white 
AS MILK —Compare II Henry IV iv 3 110-114: “Tlie 
second property of your e.xcellent sherns is, the warming 
of the blood; which, before cold and settled, left the 
liver ivhite and pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity 
and cowardice ” 

226 Line 87: valour’s EXCREMENT. —See Love’s Labour ’s 
Lost, note 159 

227 Lines 92-96. 

So are those crisped snaky golden locks, 

Which make such loanton gambols with the loind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that hied them in the sepulchre. 

The denunciations of this custom of wearing false hair, 
either natural or artificial, of a light colour, are fiequent 
in the writers of the Elizabethan period. In the notes to 
Stubhes's Anatomy of Abuses Dr Fumivall quotes from 
“Schoolmaster Averell in Ins raerualous Combat of Con- 
trarieties, 1588 ” the following passage: “Their heads set 
out with strange hayre, (to supply nature that waie 
defeated, or rather by their periwigges infected) do ap- 
peare like the head of Gorgon, sauing that they want the 
crawling Snakes of Medusa, to hang sprawling in their 
liaire along their faces” (New Shak. Soc Keprint, pp. 253, 
254); and from “W. Goddard, A Satyricall Dialogue, 
sign. B, back ” 

I ne're applaude aboue heauns-spangled skies, 

The CH}l'd-iVQi ne tresses of dead-iorro'uid haire 

p 258 


Stubbes (p 58) mentions that the fashionable ladies would 
buy the light hair of poor vomen, and would even entice 
children with fair hair into some secluded place, and cut 
off all their hair for the purpose of adorning their heads 
The fashion of wearing all this false light-coloured hair 
was set by Queen Elizabeth herself See Love’s Labour ’s 
Lost, note 134 

228. Line 97* Thus ornament is but the GUILED shore — 
F 2, F 3, F 4 read guilded, the reading of the text is 
that of Qq. F. 1 Howe would read gilded. The use of a 
past participle, in an active sense, is not uncommon in 
Shakespeare, e g 1 Henry IV 1 3 1S3. 

Revenge the jeering and disdat 7 i d con'^empt 

229 Lines 98-101 . 

the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian BEAUTV, in a woid, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest 

This passage has occasioned much difference of opinion 
amongst critics Various emendations have been pro- 
posed for the word beauty Haniner printed dowdy; 
while other editors try to get lid of the difficulty by 
changing the punctuation, reading line 99 thus. 

yeilvi^nn fidimt, beauty, tn a -word 

But the objection to this is that Bassanio is talking 
about ornament, not about beauty (see line 97), and it 
would not do for him to change the subject of liis sen- 
tence There is no real difficulty about the passage, if 
we only remember that exaggeiated depreciation of dark 
women, which was fashionable at the time of Shake- 
speare (See Love’s Labour’s Lost, note 132 ) The em- 
phasis in reading this line should be on Indian, 111 which 
case the apparent tautology bet^\een beauteous and 
beauty disappears. The scarf was really beautiful; the 
face that it veiled, being that of a dark woman, was any- 
thing hut beautiful, at least according to the fashionable 
taste then prevalent Indian was used indifferently of 
the natives of the East Indies and of America In this 
passage it probably means an Asiatic, or East Indian, of 
a brown complexion , the women of that race being in the 
habit of disfiguring their features m various ways 

230 Line 102* Hard food for Midas —deferring to the 
well-known story of Midas, the king of Phrygia, who 
having restored Silenus, who had been found dead drunk 
in the king’s rose garden, to his pupil Dionysus (Bacchus), 
was allowed by the god to ask any favour ho liked. 
Midas begged that all the things which he touched might 
be changed into gold But when he found that all his 
food turned to gold, he begged the god to take his gift 
back again. According to Lilly, who has a play upon the 
subject, the god's answer was (ii 2) : 

In Pactolus goe bathe thy wish and thee, 

Thy wish the waves &h.ill Iiaue, and thou be free 

— Works, vol, 11 p. 23 

231. Line 103: PALE and common drudge,— BeemsQ 
paleness is applied to lead below (line 106), Farmer pro- 
posed to read stale, an emendation which Dyce adopts; 
but surely pale is the most appropriate epithet for silver. 
Both pale and silver are epithets constantly applied to 
the moon’s light. 
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232 Line lOG: Thy PALENESS moves me more than elo- 

quence — Warburton proposed to read plainness There 
certainly seems much more reason for this emendation 
than for that of Faimer mentioned in the last note. The 
contrast between plainness and eloquence is an intelli- 
gible one; but between paleness and eloquence there is no 
contrast at all, and also seems more m keeping 

with the epithet meagre 

233 Line 112: In measure RAIN thy joy —So Q. 2 and 
JFf substantially Q 1 has range; Q 3, Q 4 have reine 
Some editors, including the Cambridge edd , read rein; 
but the qualifying words. In measure, seem to apply much 
more appositely to rain than rein, which latter in itself 
would necessarily imply moderation In fact, if we were 
to read “In measure rein,'' we ought almost to read for 
the rest of the line instead of “Scant thiseaicm,” “Scant 
this £?(3/ect”=“ deficiency.” 

234 Line 126: And leave itself UNPURNISH’D — The 
sense of wn/uriws/i’if = “ unprovided with a companion 
or fellow,” is well illustrated by the following passage 
(quoted by Dyce) from Fletcher’s Lovers’ Progress, ii 1. 

Will ’t please you bring a friend ’ we are two of us, 

And pity either, sir, should be un/itriiish'd 

— Works, vol II p 641 

But it may be doubted whether, after all, the right ex- 
planation of this word in our text, and in the passage 
above quoted, may not be that it is simply used ellipti- 
cally. In the latter passage it would mean “ unprovided 
witha/nend,” i e. “second,” in the former “unprovided 
with a fellow eye ” 

235 Lines 159-161 . 

hut the full sum of me 
Is sum of NOTHING; which, to term in gross, 

Is an unlesson'd girl, unschooVd, unpractis'd 
Qq reail “sum of something," a reading which many 
editors adopt The Clarendon Press edd, put a break 
before something, as if Portia hesitated for a word War- 
burton proposed “Is some of something;” but, after 
mature consideration, the reading of Ff. seems preferable, 
both as avoiding the jingle of sound, and also as being in 
accordance with the text; for we should note that Portia, 
m the next line, uses three negative epithets with respect 
to herself. For this paradoxical sense of nothing we may 
compare Sonnet cxxxvi. 11, 12 • 

For hold me, so it please thee hold 

That nothing me, a something sweet to thee ; 

and Hamlet, iv. 6 174 . 

This nothing 's more than matter 

236 Lines 162-164 : 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; happier THAN THIS, 

She is not bred so dull hut she can learn. 

This passage is not at all satisfactory Qq F 1 read 
“happier then this:” F 2, F. 3, F. 4 “happier then in 
this.” Various emendations have been proposed to com- 
plete the line. Dyce, slightly modifying the reading of 
F. 2, proposes “then happier in this;" Steevens, “and 
happier than in this.” It may be noted that the sense 
requires that the emphasis in line 163 should be on learn 
166 


and 111 line 164 on can, so that, as they stand, neither of 
the lines is rhythmical The absent foot in line 163 can 
only be supplied by a pause Malone s idea that learn is 
a dissyllable is too Irish for Portia. I should propose to 
read : 

Stitt happier tjian this 

She IS not bred so dull but that she can learn. 

It IS very awkward, as the lines now stand, to speak them 
with proper emphasis, and at the same time to preserve 
the rhythm 

237. Line 165. Happiest of all, IS, that her gentle spiiit 
—Collier’s MS has in for is No doubt tins lenders the 
passage more uniform, but it may be doubted whether 
any alteration of the text is necessary 

238 Lines 173-176 —With this compare the following 
passage from Heywood’s A Challenge for Beauty, ii. 1 : 

At my departure, 

Onely one Ring I left with her in change, 

AVhich if shee living part with, lend, or give 
Till my returne, He liold my selfe disgrac’d. 

Her ever-more disparidg’d 

— Works, vol V p 31 

The plot of Heywood’s play resembles that of Cymbelme 
much more than that of this play; the ring in question 
being procured by fraud from the lady, and produced as 
a proof of her un chastity. 

239 Line 176. And he my vantage to exclaim ON you 
—Of the use of exclaim on = to accuse, to cry out, there 
are several examples, all in Shakespeare’s earlier works, 
e g. Venus and Adonis, line 930: 

And siglung it again, exclaims on death, 

and I Henry VI iii 3 60 : 

Besides, all French and France exclaims on thee 

240 Lines 201, 202: 

You lov'd, I lov'd; for INTERMISSION 
No more pertains to me, my lord, than you 
We have followed Theobald’s punctuation. Q 1, Q 2, 
F 1, F 2 read intermission, followed by a comma, F. 3, 
F 4 put a full stop after intermission. If that reading 
be adopted the meaning must be: “ I loved in order to 
fill up the time;” but the punctuation adopted in our 
text seems to furnish better sense; Gratiano’s object 
being to impress upon Bassamo that his marriage with 
Nerissa had been made to depend on the result of Bas- 
sanio’s choice between the caskets, and admitted of, or 
required no more delay than that between his master 
and Portia. 

241. Line 222, iS'oZam'o.— The old copies Qq and Ff. all 
read here Saleno, which Howe altered to /SaZamo, that 
being one of the ways of spelling the name of this character 
in the old copies If we adopt the reading of Qq and Ff it 
necessitates the introduction of a new cliai’acter, to whom 
some important speeches are intrusted, for no earthly 
object whatever It need scarcely be said that the old 
copies constantly cause much confusion by spelling the 
same name in different ways. For instance, in this play, 
the name of Salarino is variously spelt Salaryno, Slarino; 
while Solanio is spelt Salanio, Salino It may be noted 
that in the next scene Q. 2, Q 8, Q. 4 have Salerio; Q 1 
rightly has Salarino; Ff Solanio. It is evident that, if 
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we letam the leading of Qq Tf. m this passage, and that 
of Q 2, Q 3, Q 4 in the next scene, assuming the two 
names to refer to the same person, Saleno could not have 
been with Shylock and have gone to Belmont at the same 
time. It IS most natural, as Mr Knight has pointed oat, 
in his note on this point, tliat of the two fiiends Solamo 
and Salarino one should remain with Antonio m his 
trouble, and the other be despatched as a messenger to 
Bassanio There is no dramatic need for the introduction 
of a new character to be employed upon this mission; 
and though Shakespeare does certainly sometimes intro- 
duce messengers to whom important speeches are in- 
trusted, it IS generally when no other of the d) amahs 
person<x could be fitly charged with the message. The 
Cambridge edd protest against Dyce’s adoption of Solamo 
instead of Salerio, but a servile adherence to the errors 
of the old copies, in many cases (for example, see II. 
Henry VI. note 184), detracts from the value of that pro- 
test. 

242 Line 242: that royal merchant — The same expres- 
sion occurs below, iv 1 129 “The term was also applied 
to the great Italian merchants who held mortgages on 
kingdoms, and sometimes acquired principalities for 
themselves The Medici, and their livals the Pazzi, were 
merchants" (Clarendon Press edn p 110) Heie it is ap- 
plied simply to an individual of great wealth, as Antonio 
was. 

243 Line 246 slirexod —See Bichard II. note 208 

244. Line 252. And I must freely have the half of any 
thing — So Qq F 1, F 2, F, 3, F 4 omit I Pope omits 
freely; so does Dyce. But alexandrines are not uncommon 
in this play; the next line, as we may perceive, makes one 

245 Line 270: What, not one hit?— We have taken hit 
here to be a verb, but it may be a substantive = not one 
success The verb hit is used in the sense of to succeed 
in All’s Well, li 1 146, 147: 

and oft It hiis 
Where hope is coldest 

The substantive hit does not seem to be used in the sense 
of success by Shakespeare It only occurs m one passage 
in Borneo and Juliet, i 1 214* “Well, in that hit, you 
miss," where it may be a participle, and in Hamlet, v 2, 
where it occurs five times; but is used exclusively of a 
successful thrust at fencing 

246. Line 276: The present money to DISCHARGE the 
Jew —See II. Henry VI, note 86 

247 Line 282 : magnificoes “of Venice” would seem to 
be equivalent to the grandees in Spain, but they had no 
other titles According to Andrew Borde, the Venetians 
had “no lordes nor knightes a monges them” (Book of 
Knowledge, chap xxiv ) Shakespeare uses the word only 
here and in Othello, i 2 12 (referring to Biabantio), “the 
magnifico is much belov’d " 

248. Line 295: The hast- condition’d AND unwearied 
spirit.—l had noted the suggestion that for and we 
should read most, which I see is given in the Cambridge 
edn as the reading of the “Lansdowne version,” %.e. Lord 
Lansdowne’s perversion of this play, already alluded to in 
the Stage History (see Introduction, p. 98). It looks very 


much as if the and in tlie line below had caught the 
transcriber’s eye. In Measure foi Measure, iv 6 13: 

The generous and gra\ est citizens, 

we have a similar instance of a positive and superlative 
adjective coupled together, in which the first adjective 
would seem to acquire the significance of a superlative 
from the second one It is possible that the poet here 
first wrote '‘and most unwearied spirit,'' and then by a 
mistake struck out most instead of and Hunter’s con- 
jecture of univearied'st is very cacophonous 

249 Line 304 Shall lose a hair thorough Bassanio’s 
fault ~We have followed Dyce in printing thorough here, 
instead of through, it being pronounced as a dissyllable 

250 Line 314: cheer —See I Henry VI i 2 48: 

your looks are sad, your cheer appall'd. 

Cheer, m the sense of “countenance,” is derived from the 
old French chere, Italian ciera, cera. 

251 Lines 321, 322. all debts are cleared between you and 
I If 1 might but see you at my death —notwithstanding, 
(fee , (fee —This passage is usually punted with a comma 
after the first I, and a full stop after death, beginning a 
new sentence with notwithstanding. The emendation, 
which IS simply an alteration in the punctuation, adopted 
by us in the text, we owe to Chailes Kemble It seems to 
us a most admirable emendation, heightening, by a very 
slight alteration, the dignity and pathos of the passage. 
As it stands in Qq Ff Antomo is made to say that the 
clearing of all debts between himself and Bassanio is 
conditional on his seeing Bassanio at his death; whereas, 
in the text, according to Charles Kemble’s emendation, 
he is made to say what is much more natural, that his 
death cancels all debts between them. The expression 
of the wish If 1 might see you at my death; then breaking 
off, as if he were loath to urge the fulfilment of this wish 
on the part of his friend, who was presumably occupied 
in the delightful duties of a nev-ly-accepted lover, is a 
beautiful touch of unselfishness quite in accordance with 
Antonio’s character. 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

252. Line 1 —See above, note 241, It is worth while to 
observe Shylock’s demeanour in this short scene. There 
is a malicious merriment about him which is in strong 
contrast with the tragic rage of the scene with Tubal. 
He seems to have forgotten for the time the loss of his 
daughter. 

253 Line 14: dull-ey’d —The Clarendon Press edd 
quote from Fletcher’s Elder Brother: “Though I be didl- 
eyed I see through this juggling" (Works, vol. i. p. 137) 
They take the meaning to be “wanting in perception” 
and not “dim with tears ” 

254. Lines 26-31 : 

The dulce can not deny the course of law: 

For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 

Will much impeach the justice of the state; 

Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations. 
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We have followed the usually adopted reading m this 
speech, which is substantially that of the old copies 
Capell would put a comma after law, and a colon after 
Venice, making laiv refer only to the law, or that part 
of it, which regulated commeicial dealings between the 
Venetians and foreigners; he also altered loill m line 29 to 

will This may, at hist sight, make the meaning of the 
passage clearer, but, after careful e.vamination of all the 
passages m which commodity occurs, we think that it 
means here the advantage that foreigners enjoyed of being 
treated as equals with the natives in the eye of the law. 
The Clarendon Press edd quote from Thomas’s History of 
Italye (1561), fol 85, “A1 men, specially strangers, haue 
so muche libertee there, that though they speake very 
ill by the Venetians, so they attempt nothinge in effect 
against theyr astate, no man shal control theim for it 
And generally of all other thynges, so thou offende 
no man priuately, no man shal offende the: whyche 
vndoubtedly is one prmcipall cause, that draweth so 
many straungers thither” (p 112) As the passage is 
punctuated in our text, the meaning is that the duke 
cannot refuse Shylock the right to recover his penalty, 
presuming him to be legally entitled to it by his bond, 
because the denial of the advantage, that foreigners pos- 
sessed, of having equal privileges with the Venetians in 
the eye of the law would convict the government of 
injustice. 

In illustration of the two last lines we may quote 
Andrew Borde’s Description of Venice “Ther be ryche 
marchauence of marchauntes, for to Venys is a great con- 
fluence of marchauntes as well chnstians as al sortes of 
infydels ” (Book of Knowledge, chap xxiv ) 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

255. Line 6. How true a GENTLEMAN you send relief-^ 
Gentleman is here a dative case We use the dative 
without a preposition nowadays only when it comes be- 
tween the verb and its accusative. For instance, we say; 

You sent the gentleman relief ” 

256 Line 21: From out the state of hellish WLSERY — 
This is the reading of Q 1; Q 2, Q 3, Q. 4, Ff have cruelty 
“The state of misery" seems a more appropriate expres- 
sion than “ state of cruelty ” 

257. Line 23: Therefore no more of it HEAR other things 
— Qq F 1, F 2 have heere; F 3, F 4 here, the reading in 
the text is that of Theobald from a conjecture by Thiiiby 

258 Line 25 The husbandly and manage of my house 
—Compare Troilus and Cressida, iii. 3 24, 25: 

That their negotiations all must slack 
Wanting his manage, 

and Tempest, i. 2 70: “the manage of my state.” 

269 Lines 26-31.— This is a pious fiction on the part of 
Portia, in order to conceal her plan of going to Padua 
and playing the lawyer. If she had ever got inside a 
monastery she would have somewhat disconcerted the 
gravity of the inmates 

260 Line 49. 2n speed to Padxja.— Q q Ff, by mistake 
read Mantua. See iv. 1 109 Bellario undoubtedly lived 
at Padua 


261 Line 53 Unto the traject, to the common ferry — 
Qq Ff lead tranect, of which word no sense can really 
be made, for it could not come from the Italian tranare, 
as has been suggested Traject is an anglicized form of 
the Italian tragetto, traghetto, and tranect seems to have 
been the creation of some one whose mind was running 
on connect, and who did not know the Italian original 
fiom which the word was coined 

262 Line 72. I could not do ivithal —In a note on Jon- 
soii’s Silent Woman, v 1, Gifford illustrates the mean- 
ing of this phrase by quotations from various sources- 
eg “in the trial of Xldall, lord Anderson says ‘You 
had as good say you were the author ’ TJdall ‘ That 
will not follow, my lord but if you think so, I cannot do 
U)ithal,'Q. cannot help it ) State Trials, fol vol i p 162” 
(Works, vol. in. p 471) 

263. Line 81 But come, I 'll tell thee all my WHOLE de- 
vice —Compare I Henry VI i 1 126 . 

All the 7L<hole army stood agaz’d on him 
This pleonastic expression occurs in several other pas- 
sages in Shakespeare 

ACT III. Scene 5. 

264 Lilies 18-20 thus ivhen X shun Scylla, your father, 
X fall into Charybdis, your mothe? —This proverbial ex- 
pression, which IS reversed by Launcelot here, comes from 
the line in the Alexandreis, written by Philippe Gualtier. 

Incidis m Scyllam cupiens vitare Chanbdim 

— Var. Ed vol v p 103 

265 Line 54 : Good Lord.— Qq Ff have Goodly, very 
likely an error arising from the I of lord being mistaken 
for ly. 

266. Lines 59, 60 • 

Lor. Will you cover, then, sir'i 
Laun. Hot so, sir, neither; I know my duty 
There is a pun here Lorenzo means. “Will you lay 
covei's on the table ? ” and Launcelot answers him as if he 
meant “Will you cover your head?” 

267 Lines 82, 83. 

And if on earth he do not merit it, 

Xn reason he should never come to heaven 
Q 1 reads ‘‘meane it, then Xn;" Q 2, meane it, it In, Ff 
meane it, it Is The emendation is Pope’s, and is veiy 
generally adopted. The passage is, probably, corrupt As 
printed in text, the meaning is “If on earth he do not 
merit this blessing, by showing that he appreciated it, he 
never deserves to come to heaven. ” 

ACT IV Scene 1. 

268. Enter the Duke.— Andrew Borde in his Descrip- 
tion of Venice gives the following interesting account: 
“The Duke of Venis is chosen for tenne of his lyfe, he 
shall not mary by cause his sonne shall not clayme no in- 
heritaunce of the dukedomshyp, ye duke may haue lemons 
and concubins as many as he wyl, the duke shal neuer 
ryd nor go nor sayle out of the cyte as longe as he dothe 
lyue The duke shal rule the senyorite, and the seniorite 
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shall gouyrne and iiUe the comenalte and depose and put 
to deth the duke if thei do find a lawful cause The duke 
werith a coronet oner a cap of sylke the which stondeth 
vp lyke a podynge or a cokes come be king (sic) forward of 
111 handful longe” (Book of Knowledge, chap, xxiv ) 

269 Lines 7, 8. 

Four grace hath ta'en great pains TO qualify 
His ngoious course 

For tins use of to qualify in the sense of “to moderate,” 
compare Sonnet cix 2 

Thouirh absence seem'd my flame to qualify, 

and Much Ado, v 1 07- 

All this amazement can I qualify 

Indeed it never seems to be used by Shakespeai e in the 
modern sense at all 

270 Lines IS, 19 

That thou hut UacL’st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act 

The meaning is: “You only continue this assumption of 
malice till the hour comes for carrying it into effect ” 

271 Line 20* Thou'lt show thy mercy and REMORSE, 
more strange —This word is generally used in Shakespeare, 
as here, in the sense rather of the pitifulness or relenting 
spirit which restiains a person from committing a crime, 
than, as we use it at the piesent time, solely to express 
that abiding self-reproach, or that violent sorrow, wdiich is 
felt after the commission of a crime Compare Macbeth, 
i 6 45-47 

stop up the access and passage to lemorse, 

That no compunctious visi tings of nature 
Shake ray fell purpose 

272. Line 28: That have of late so HUDDLED on his bade 
—This word occurs only in one other passage in Shake- 
speare, where it is used in much the same sense as that in 
which we use it now, in Much Ado, li 1 262: huddling 
jest upon jest ” Milton uses it, intransitively, as it is 
used here, though in a somewhat different sense, in the 
well-known passage in Conius, lines 494, 495: 

Thyrsis? Whose artful strains have oft delay’d 
The huddling brook to hear lus madrigal. 

273. Line 35.— Throughout this scene Shylock’s de- 
meanour is much more dignified than it has hitherto 
been His immovable persistency, though in a bad cause, 
seems almost to endow his character with heroic quali- 
ties 

274 Line 39: TIpon you • char er and your city s free- 
dom —Shakespeare seems to have thought that the city 
of Venice had a charter from the Emperor of Gemany 

275 Line 47; Some men there are love not A GAPING 
PIG —Compare Webster’s Duchess of Malft, iii. 2: “ He 
could not abide to see a pig’s head gaping. I thought your 
grace would find him a Jew” (Works, vol. ii p 214). A 
gaping pig meant a pig prepared for the table, which 
generally had something put into its mouth for an orna- 
ment, as a hoar’s head is still served with a lemon be- 
tween the teeth. 


276. Lines 50-52 

for affection, 

Mistress of passion, sivays it to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes 

Qq. have no stopbefoie/o?; hut a full stop aitQv affection. 
They read of ” (Q 2, F 2 ‘‘Maistei's of”) instead 

of ‘‘Mistress of.” We have followed neaily all editors in 
adopting Capell’s reading, which was taken from a con- 
jecture by Thirlby This is undoubtedly the right read- 
ing, probably the word was written in the original Mais- 
tres, which would easily become hlistiess 

277 Line 50: a WOOLLEN bag -pipe —So Qq F 1, F 2, 
P 3, F. 4 has wollen Many conjectural emendations have 
been offered in the place of woollen Dyce adopts the 
reading of the Collier MS hollen Steevens has swollen. 
The bagpipes played by the shepherds of the Abrnzzi, 
who come round at Christmas time to play before the 
shrines of the Madonna, are made of the undressed skins 
of sheep or goats, and it is very likely that, in other 
paits, sheepskins with the wool on themyieve used to make 
the air-bag by -which the sound is produced. It might not 
be hypercritical to remark, with regard to the reading 
swollen, that the sounds are produced by squeezing the 
air out of the bag, and it is the cheeks of the player that 
are swollen. There really does not seem any necessity for 
adopting bollen, or swollen, or any other emendation, nor 
to explain the epithet woollen by supposing that it meant 
a bagpipe covered with ivoollen cloth. 

278. Line 58. As to offend, himself being offended —This 
IS the reading of other Qq and Ff (except F 4). 

As to offeiKl himself being olTendecI 

F. 4 reads 

As to offend himself, being offended 

279 Line 77: /reiteef — So Ff. , Qq. f rotten. But 

there is no reason for retaining the obsolete spelling 

280 Lines 104-1 06* 

Upon my power I may dismiss this court, 

Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 

Whom I have sent for to determine this 
Did Portia know that Bellaiio had been sent for by the 
duke, or did she go to him merely because he was a rela- 
tion of hers, and a great authority on law, in order to be 
primed by him with some argument to use m Antonio's 
defence? It is very improbable, in fact almost impossible 
that, when Portia set out from Belmont, she could have 
known that the duke had sent for Bellario, while it is 
more than probable that when she left Belmont, she had 
already made up her mind to play the part of the lawyer; 
and with that view^ she invented the false excuse for her 
absence. (See above, note 259.) If, on arriving at Bellario’s, 
she found that the duke had already sent for him to 
decide the points of law involved in Shylock's suit, all 
that Portia had to do was to get liim to allow her to go 
instead, having previously furnished her with a knowledge 
of all the points she could raise to defeat Shylock’s claim. 

281, Line 122. To cut the FORFEIT from that bankrupt 
there — Qq. Ff. have forfeiture, which makes a very awk- 
ward line 

282. Line 123: Not on thy SOLE, but on thy SOUL, harsh 
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Jew — Qq have “not on thy soule but on thy soule ” F. 1 
first distinguished between the two words so as to make 
the pun evident by printing soale and soule The mean- 
ing is that Shylock’s soul was so haid that he could 
sharpen his knife on it as well as on a stone. Compare 
II. Henry IV. iv. 5. 107, 108: 

Thou hid’st a thousand daggers m thy thoughts. 

Which thou hast whetted on thy siony heart 

283 Line 125: hangman* s axe.—Hangman is used here 
for an executioner generally In later times the form of 
execution was beheading; the decapitated body was hung 
up afterwards. In still later times the ciiminal was hung 
first and beheaded afterwards, while in some cases the 
hanging was only partly carried out, and the miserable 
wretch was subjected to the most abominable cruelties, 
such as having his bowels burnt before his eyes after he 
had been cut down. As a general rule, hanging was con- 
sidered a more disgraceful death than decapitation. 

281. Line 128: inexorable —So F 3, T 4; Qq. F 1, F. 2 
have inexeerahle. If the latter reading be adopted, the 
meaning must be “ that which cannot be sufliciently exe- 
crated ” But the reading of the two later folios seems to 
us much the preferable one hiexecrable does not occiu* 
in any other passage in Shakespeare; but inexorable is 
found in III. Henry VI i 4 154: 

But you are more inhuman, more tnevo^ahU; 

and in Borneo and Juliet, v 3 38, 39: 

More fierce, and more inexorable far, 

Thau empty tigers, or the roaring sea. 

Hone of the commentators who retain inexeerahle seem 
to have produced any instance in Shakespeare of a similar 
use of in m composition How easily the letter o might 
be mistaken for ec, and vice versd, is evident to all those 
who are acquainted with MSS of Shakespeare’s time. 

285 Line 131: Pythagoras —Compare Twelfth Night, iv. 
2. 64, 55. “ What is the opinion of Pythagoras concern- 
ing wild fowl’” Pythagoras, the great philosopher, was 
bom at Samos He flourished from 540 to 510 B o What 
his exact philosophical opinions were is not known There 
are very great discrepancies in the varions accounts given 
of the tenets which he held. His main object seems to have 
been to establish a secret brotherhood living a life more 
or less ascetic, at the same time that they cultivated to 
the full their intellectual capacities. It is certain that 
he believed in the transmigration of souls of one human 
being into another; but whether he believed in the pecu- 
liar doctrine referred to here, that is to say, the transmi- 
gration of souls from animals into men, and vice versd, is 
doubtful. But there is no doubt that one of the main 
prmciples of his philosophy was that the soul was capable 
of a process of purification, and that having been exalted 
to nobler forms of life in corporeal form, at last it at- 
tained to an invisible and spiritual existence. The society 
he established has been compared in some respects to 
that founded by Loyola It is certain that his disciples 
exercised the great influence which they possessed in the 
cause of oligarchy and against democracy, 

286 Lines 133-137: This passage may have been sug- 
gested by a story given by Pliny (bk viii c xxii ) “ of one 
Bsemcenetus Parrhasius, That he upon a time at a cer- 
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tain solemne sacrifice (which the Arcadians celebrated in 
the honour of Jupiter Lyceeus) tasted of the inwards of a 
child that was killed for a sacrifice, accoiding to the 
manner of the Arcadians (which even was to shed mans 
blood in their divine service) and so was turned into a 
wolfe. and the same man ten yeeres after, became a man 
againe, was present at the exercise of publicke games, 
wrestled, did his devoir, and went away with victorie 
home agame from Olympia” (Holland’s translation, vol i 
p 207) 

287 Line 142: cureless ruin —So Qq ; Ff have end- 
less. 

288 Line 169: CAME you from old BellaHo'^~^o Ff.; 
Qq have Come. But the past tense seems moie conso- 
nant with Portia’s answer, "I did, my lord ” 

289. Line 170. take your place —This would probably 
be either by the side of, or just below the duke 

290 Lines 178, 179: 

the Venetian law 

Cannot impugn you as you do proceed 
Impugn is only used in one other passage by Shakespeare, 
mil Henry VI in 1 281: 

It skills not greatly who ivtj>u^ns our doom 

291 Lines 184-202 —Compare Cyril Tourneui 's Atheist’s 
Ti'agedie, in. 4, where Castabella intercedes to her father 
on behalf of her lover. 

O Father, Mercie is an attribute 
As high as Justice, an essentiall part 
Of his unbounded goodnesse, whose diume 
Impression, forme, and image man should beare I 
And, me thinks, Man should loue to imitate 
His Mercie, since the onely countenance 
Of Justice were destruction, if the sweet 
And louing fatiour of his mercie did 
Not mediate betweene it and our weaknesse. 

— Works, vol i. p. 93. 

292 Line 190 His sceptre shows the force of temporal 
power.— Clarendon Press edd (p. 119) explain shows 
-“is the emblem of,” quoting two lines from an anony- 
mous epigram written on the Duke of Mailborough’s 
bridge at Blenheim; 

The lofty arch his high ambition shows, 

The stream an emblem of liis bounty flows 

But surely it is not necessary to give the word any other 
meaning than that of ‘ ‘ demonstrates” “teaches,” in which 
sense it is used not unfrequently 

293 Lines 199-202 —Exception has been taken to this 
part of Portia’s speech as being founded on Christian doc- 
trine, and out of place when addressed to a Jew; but 
surely there are many passages in the Psalms which 
would justify such an appeal, even to the strictest fol- 
lowers of the old religion. 

294. Line 208: discharge the money; i.e. pay the money 
due Compare lii. 2 276: 

The present money to discharge the Jew 

295 Line 210: TWICE the sum.— So Qq Ff.; Dyce reads 
thi’iee, following Bitson’s conjecture, in order to make 
tliis offer of Bassanio correspond with the words of Portia, 
line 227: 

Shylock, there’s thrice thy money offer’d thee. 
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But there is no necessity for any alteration of the text 
here Portia has already (see in 2 309 above) offered to 
give Bassanio enough to pay the J ew twenty times over, 
and compare again above in the same speech (lines 301, 
302), where she says- 

Pay him si\ thousand, and deface the bond, 

Double SIX thousand, and then treble that 

Bassanio, in the very next line (211) says that he will pay 
it (i e. the sum) “ ten times o’er.” Portia, in the char- 
acter of the doctor of law, would hardly offer more than 
was necessary; and she was quite justified in increasing 
Bassanio’s offer of twice the sum to three times the sum 
It IS also to be noted that Bassanio is here repeating the 
definite offer he made above (line 84) of six thousand 
ducats m place of thiee, and it is remarkable that m 
Shylock’s answer (lines 85, 86) 

If every ducat in six IhoHsaud ducats 
Were m six parts, and every part a ducat, 

he practically says that he would not accept twelve times 
the amount, which is exactly what Portia proposed to 
offer in her speech already quoted, iii 2. 300-302 

296 Line 223 —A Daniel come to ]ndgmentf—lL\\t allu- 
sion is of course to The History of Susanna, or 13th chap- 
ter of Daniel, in the Apocryplia 

297 Line 251 Bow much more elder art thou than thy 
Zoo/fs.'— So in Antony and Cleopatra, in 6 70 more larger, 
in Tempest, i. 2 19, more hetter, Julius Ciesar, in 1 121, 
most boldest; iff. 2 187, most unkmdest 

298. Lines 252-254. 

Ay, his breast 

So says the bond —doth it not, noble ‘judge'^— 
Nearest his heart those are the very wo) ds. 

For Shylock's original proposal see i 3 149-152 We must 
suppose that, when the bond was drawn, these special 
conditions were inserted In the story of Giannetto (see 
Introduction) no particular spot is mentioned throughout 
the trial. In the ballad of Gerniitus, the Jew says: 

For I will have my pound of flebhe 
From under his j tg'ht side 

— Hazlict, part i vol i, p 378. 

299. Line 255: balance — Cotgrave gives . balance; a 
paire of weights or ballances.” The plural was very rarely 
used in Shakespeare’s time Compare Lily’s Midas, i 1: 
“ the ballance she lioldeth are not to wey the right of the 
cause, but the weight of the bribe ” (Works, vol ii p. 9) 

300 Lines 257-262 —It does not appear to have been 
noticed, by any of the commentators, that this incident of 
Portia asking Shylock to have a surgeon by, at his charge, 
to stop the wounds of Antonio is introduced, not only to 
heighten the cruelty of the Jew, but also to prepare for 
his condemnation out of his own mouth. He insists here 
upon the exact performance of every letter of the bond, 
neither more nor less, and the exclusion of every condition 
not expressly nominated in the bond, therefore he has 
no ground for complaint, when he himself is defeated by 
a technical objection of the same kind on the part of 
Portia 

301 Line 272: Of such A misery doth she cut me off — 
So F 2, F. 3, F. 4; Qq F 1 omit a The Clarendon Press edd 


(p 121) say that misery is used with the accent on the 
second syllable in King John, iii 4. 35, 36. 

And busb thee as thy wife 1 Misery's love, 

O, come to me ' 

But that is one of the most marked instances of the omis- 
sion of a syllable from a diamatic motive, the hiatus 
being natuially supplied by the emotion of the speaker. 
(Compare Hichard II note 170 ; King John, note 312 ) 
The use of the indefinite article with misery is rather 
weak, and perhaps one of the proposed emendations for 
such, e g so much, the conjecture of the Cambridge edd , 
would be preferable, but anything is better than pro- 
nouncing misery, misii y, for winch there is no authority 
whatever. 

302 Line 277: Whether Bassanio had not once a LOVE — 
Dyce adopts the very unnecessaiy emendation of the 
Collier MS lover. Love is used = “ friend” frequently in 
the Sonnets, especially in Sonnet xiii 1, '' but, love, you 
are, <fec and 13, “ Dear my love, you know, &c.” where 
there can be no doubt that it is used of a male friend, as 
may be seen from the context Another passage, which 
bears out this use of love, is in King John, 111 . 4 61-67- 

0, what love I note 

In the fair multitude of those her hairs ' 

Where but by chance a silver drop hath fall’n, 

Even to that drop ten thousand wiry Jr tends 
Do glue themselves in sociable grief, 

I-ike true, inseparable, faithful ^oves. 

Sticking together m calamity. 

303 Line 281: 1 ‘II pay it INSTANTLY" with all my heart, 
— Q 1 reads presently. Tliis sorry jest adds to, rather 
than decreases, the pathos of this beautiful speech. Many 
instances will occur to the reader of similar flickers of 
humour in the most solemn moments. Charles the 
Second's remark that he “had been a most unconscion- 
able time dying” (Macaulay, vol 11 p 12, edn. 1874) is a 
well-known instance of this propensity. 

304 Lines 288, 289: 

Your wife would give you little thanks for that, 

If she were by, to hear you make the offer. 

This touch of the woman peeping out in Portia, as well as 
in Nerissa (see lines 293, 294 below), is thoroughly Shake- 
speaiian. 

305 Line 29C Woidd any of the stock of Barp.ABAS — 
This name is so spelt in Tyndale’s and Covei dale’s version, 
though in the Authorized Version it is spelt Barabbas, and 
is accented, of course, on the second syllable Probably 
Shakespeare was thinking more of Marlowe’s Jew of 
Malta, where the word is spelt and pronounced invariably 
Bdrdbas, not Barabbas 

306 Line 311: confiscate.— Tina form of the past parti- 
ciple is found not only m verbs derived from the fii’st con- 
jugation in Latin, e g 11 Henry VL v. 2 37: 

Hd that IS truly dedicate to war * 

but also in others, for instance in Hamlet, iii 1 1C3: “(fe- 
ject and wretched.” = “ consecrated” occurs 

with tolerable frequency, see Mids. Kight’s Dream, note 
289. Compare Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 134, 135: 

And that this body, consecrate to thee, 

By ruffian lust should be contaminate, 
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307 Line 318. 1 take THIS offer, then, —pay the bond thrice 
—So Qq. Ff. Capell altered this to his, an unnecessary- 
emendation which Dyce adopted, considering the reading 
of the old copies indefensible (see above, note 295) Bas- 
sanio had offered twice the sum which Portia, as judicial 
assessor, increased to thrice. Surely there is no necessity 
for altering the text here This would mean “this offer,” 
that is, the one before the court, an offer by winch Poitia, 
ill the character of Bellario, and Bassanio would alike be 
bound 

308 Lines 327-330: 

Or less than a just pound,— he ’t hut so much 
As makes it light or heavy in the substance 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple 

The Clarendon Press edd have a rather long note on 
this passage, from which we quote the latter part (p. 121): 
“There is a climax in Portia’s threat- first, if it be lighter 
or heavier, i e according to ordinary tests, then, if it 
weigh less or more by a single gram; thirdly, if the scale 
be uneven by a single hair’s breadth. The turning of the 
scale is estimated in the first instance by the eye Pos- 
sibly, however, it may mean that the weight of a hair 
would redress the balance.” They would interpret sub- 
stance -“i\\ the mass,” “in the gross weight;” but the 
ordinary interpretation of the passage is surely the most 
simple, ie, “a grain.” We should have expected a repe- 
tition of the preposition before the division if the expla- 
nation of the Clarendon edd. were the right one The 
meaning is, “if Shylock took more than a pound, only ex- 
ceeding the amount by a whole or the fraction of a gram ” 
It IS a curious coincidence that, in the story told by Gre- 
gorio Leti, in his life of Sixtus V as translated by Ellis 
Fameworth, 1754, the pope says to Secchi. “for if you cut 
but a scruple or grain more or less than your due, you 
shall certainly be hanged” (Var. Ed. vol v. p 167) 

309 Line 367: predicament —It is worth noting that 
this word is originally a term in logic, being equivalent 
to “category ’' Compare I Henry lY i. 3 168, 169. 

To show the line and the pndtcament 
Wherein you range under this subtle king 

310. Line 362: The danger FORMERLY by me rehears'd. 
—This was altered by Warburton without any reason to 
formally, an emendation which Dyce adopts The use in 
legal documents oiformei-ly for “ above” is illustrated by 
an extract from the Will of Sir Kobert Hitcham (p 122), 
given by the Clarendon edd. : “ And if the said college 
shall wilfully refuse to perform this my will. Then, I will, 
that this my Devise unto them shall be void; and I do 
Devise the same uuto Emanuel College, in Cambridge, in 
the same manner and form, as it is formerly devised unto 
Pembroke-Hall, and to the same Uses, Intents, Trusts, 
and Purposes.’ (Loder, Hist of Framlingham, p. 207).” 

311. Line 373. Ay^ for the state,— not for Antonio —This 
is an excellent touch. Portia, it must be remembered, in 
the character of Bellario, was not Antonio's advocate 
She was, as has been already said, a judicial assessor or 
referee; hut she takes advantage of her legal position to 
defend the interests of her husband’s friend 
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312. Lines 374-377 —It is remarkable that Sh> lock’s 
passionate love of money is made by Shakespeai-e to 
assume here not only a dignified but a pathetic aspect. 
For a brief time vengeance had overpowered aval ice in 
lus heait; but immediately that he sees his scheme of 
revenge is defeated, avarice resumes its sway He only 
loses his temper for a moment (see above, line 345), when 
he finds that he is going to be depiived not only of his 
revenge but of the money he had lent It is a marvellous 
tour de force, which none but a great dramatist could 
effect, to enlist the sympathies of the audience for Shylock 
in his defeat. Despicable as his motives have been 
throughout, it is impossible not to feel that the over- 
■whelmmg nature of that defeat should have protected him 
from the taunts of Gratiano As he leaves the court 
crushed and humbled, sick in mind if not in body, we 
cannot but sympathize with Inm, in spite of the cruel 
purpose which he has tiied relentlessly to cany out. 

313 Lines 382-386. 

so he will let me have 
The other half TN USE, to render it, 

Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter 
The exact meaning of the words in use has been very 
much disputed; and it must be confessed that the whole 
passage is rather obscure at first sight Antonio would 
seem to ask that the half of Shylock’s property should he 
made over to him, for his own use, till Shylock’s death, 
w'hen the principal should go absolutely to Lorenzo, but 
m that case we should have expected rather “ upon my 
death” than “upon his death,” an emendation which, in 
fact, Johnson proposed. But there is little doubt that 
what Antonio really means is, that he should hold the 
half of Shylock’s fortune in trust for Lorenzo, paying him 
an income duiiiig Shylock's life, and the principal at his 
death Some have explained it that Shylock was to 
receive the interest during his lifetime; but that cannot 
be right, for Shylock was allowed to retain the one half 
of his fortune for life, and, unless some such provision as 
Antonio proposes had been made, Lorenzo and Jessica 
would have had no income at all to live on, except what 
they earned. Antonio did not lend or borrow upon in- 
terest; but he was too good a man of business to let money 
he idle. He would probably employ the capital to advan- 
tage in his own ventures 

314. Line 387: Re presently become a Christian.— This 
sudden “conversion to order” is most repugnant to our 
feelings, but it Is thoroughly consistent with the religion 
of the time in which Shakespeare lived, when both Koman 
Catholic and Protestant thought that an instantaneous 
change of faith, made under strong persuasion (to say 
nothing of torture), was equivalent to real conversion 

315. Line 399: Rad I been judge, thousJiouldst have had 
ten more; ^ e enough to make a j'ury of twelve; an old 
joke 

316. Line 402: 1 humbly do desire your grace of pardon. 
—Compare Mids. Night’s Dream, iii. 1 185’ “I shall de- 
sire you of more acquaintance.” 

317. Line 412. We freely cope your courteous pains 
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"WITHAL — The meaning of cope, here is a very unusual 
one. It IS equivalent to reward. It seems that cope with 
and cope loithal are used fiequently by Shakespeare, 
generally m the sense of encountering in a hostile man- 
ner, or, m one or two cases, as in Hamlet, iii 2 60: 

As e'er inj'^ com ersatioii cop'd -withal^ 

without any idea of hostility The word can also beai- 
the sense of “to exchange,” “to barter,” as in copeman 
(see Nares, siib voce), which is the same as chapman, and 
cope was derived like that woid from trade. 

Withal is here used for loith, and governs thiee thousand 
ducats in the line above. It is generally used absolutely, 
as in line 450 below. “ his deservings, and my love withal," 
meaning “ "VMth this and m addition to ” When used as 
a preposition, it always occurs after the noun wrhich it 
governs, generally at the end of the sentence The 
Clarendon Press edd (p 123) compaie it with the French 
preposition, now obsolete, atout 

318 Line 418: Jfy mind was never yet more mercenary 
—The meaning is, “My mind was never more mercenary 
than to look on the satisfaction of having done a good 
deed as sufficient reward." 

319 Lines 426, 427: 

[To Antonio] Give me your gloves, J ’ll wear them for 
your salce; 

[To Bassanio] And, for your love, I’ll take this ring 
from you 

The Clarendon Press edd are undoubtedly right in insert- 
ing at line 426 the stage-direction [To Antonio'] and at 
line 427 [To Bassanio] It is from the former that Portia 
takes the gloves, from the latter that she asks for the 
ring 

320 Line 451 • Be VALUED against your loife's command- 
ment — Q 1 has 

Be valew'd gainst your wmes comraandement 
If the ed in valued be elided commandment must be 
read as a quadrisyllable Commandment is generally 
used as a tiisyllable in Shakespeare. There are only two 
other passages in which it is undoubtedly used as a 
quadrisyllable, the one (I Henry VI. i. 3. 20): 

From lum I have express conivtandement, 

the other in the Passionate Pilgrim (line 418): 

They have at couwiandanetit 

It seems better, m spite of Dyce’s objection, to spell the 
word commandement (as is the practice in F 1), when it 
is used thus as a quadrisyllable, in order to distinguish 
it from commandment Following the reading of F. 1 in 
this passage, we have not elided the ed in valued, nor the 
a m against, but we have preferred to print command- 
ment instead of commandement as F 1 does, apparently 
by mistake, for when the word is intended to be pro- 
nounced as a trisyllable, F. 1 prints it either with the 
mark of elision, thus, command’ ment, or commandment 
(see in F 1 {inter aha). As You Like It, ii 7. 109, Hamlet, 
i 6. 102) 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

321 Line 15 . "We shall have OLD swearing -—Compare 
Merry Wives, i. 4. 5: “here will be an old abusing of God’s 
patience ” 


ACT Y Scene 1. 

322 Line 1 — I’liere is a lemarkable similarity between 
the fust pait of this scene and a scene in the anonymous 
play of Wily Beguiled, already referred to in the Intro- 
duction. 

Sophos . 

Ill such a night did Pans win his love. 

Lelia In such a night Hiiieas prov’d unkind 
Sophos In such a night did Troihis court his dear. 

Lelia In such a night fair Phillis was betray’d 
Sophos I 'll prove as true as ever Troilus was 
Leila And I as constant as Penelope. 

Sophos. Then let us solace, and m lo^ e’s delight 
And sweet embracings spend the livelong night, 

And whilst love mounts her on her wanton wings, 

Let 's descant run on music’s silver strings 

— Dodsley, vol ix p 315. 

The resemblance is too close to be accidental The pro- 
bability is that Shakespeare, m this case, was the imi- 
tated and not tlie mutator. In Borneo and Juliet, note 
156, another somewhat similar case of lesemblance be- 
tween passages m the two plays is pointed out 

Many critics have reniaiked the charming contrast of 
this bright and merry act with the preceding one. In 
scarcely any of his later plays has Shakespeare excelled 
this scene, as far as pure comedy goes It is a very great 
pity that the whole act is too often omitted when the 
play is put on the stage 

323. Line 4: Troilus methinls mounted the ThOYAN 
wiaZZs.— This line is evidently suggested by the following 
passage in Chaucer’s Tioilus and Creseide (v 666): 

Upon the walles fast eke would he walke 

— Minor Poems, vol ii p 224. 

We have, as before, preseived the old spelling of Troyan. 

There is no doubt that the allusions to classical stones 
in this scene were suggested by Chaucer’s Legend of Good 
Women, which, in the old Folio edition, conies imme- 
diately after Troilus and Cieseide. Dido and Medea 
being introduced in that poem in the same order as they 
are here. 

324. Lines 10-12. 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-hanks, and ivaft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

It would seem that Shakespeare’s acquamtauce with Vir- 
gil was very slight (see II. Henry VI. note 193). This 
description of Dido is most probably taken from Chaucer’s 
description of Ariadne In both cases the false lovers 
(Theseus and iEneas) stole away from the sides of their 
sleeping wives The passage Shakespeare had in his mind 
was probably the following from Chaucer’s Legend of 
Good Women (lines 2198, 2201): 

Her kerchefe on a pole sticked she, 

Ascaunce he should it w el yse, 

And him remembre that she was behind, 

And turne againe, and on the stronde her find 

—Minor Poems, \oI. 11 p 330 

The association of the with rejected love seems to 
have been of early date Shakespeare refers to it in III. 
Henry VI. iv. 1. 100, “wear the loiZZow-garlaud;” and, in 
the well-known song in Othello (iv. 3), as typical of Des- 
demona’s deserted condition. 
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325 Line 11. WAFT her love —So Qq Ff Most modern 
editors follow Theobald m leading loaved. But there is 
no necessity for the change. See King John, ii 1. 73 

326. Line ]7' hi such a night —B-ere, and below m 
line 20, the beginning of Lorenzo’s speech, most modern 
editors insert And, on the authority of some copies of 
F 2 But it must be obseived that lines 12 and 14 above 
have both of them a superfluous syllable, and though the 
insertion of And here, and below in line 20, certainly 
completes the metre, and perhaps may be defended on 
the ground that each of these speeches is the final one, in 
which both speakeis lespectively introduce the phrase 
In such a night for the last time: yet it is better, on the 
whole, to follow Qq and F 1 in omitting the And, which, 
according to the metie, would require to be emphasized 
in both cases, a fault that Shakespeare is generally very 
careful to avoid. 

327 Line 21* shrew —So Q 1; all the other old copies 
have shrovo. We have followed the rule of spelling this 
word in the modern way when the rhyme does not re- 
quire that it should be pronounced shroio 

328 Line 28: Stephano is my name; and 1 bring loord. 
—This name, incorrectly accented here, is correctly ac- 
cented m the Tempest. Stokes (p 05) says* “Mr Skottowe 
(Life of Shakespeare, vol ii p 327, note) therefore thinks 
Shakespeare learnt the true pronunciation from the first 
draft of Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour (1598) ’’ 

329 Line 31; By holy CROSSES, %vhere she kneels and 
prays —There is no reference here, as Steevens seemed 
to think, to the crosses erected by Edward III (Var. Ed. 
vol V p 136) Crosses are erected, in all Roman Catholic 
countries, on many spots to commemorate various events, 
from the birth of a saint to the death of a murdered 
person, 

330. Line 30. Sola, sola'—This is intended to be an imi- 
tation of a post-horn. We have added a stage-direction 
to that effect. 

331 Lines 41, 42. Sola!— did you see Master Lorenzo^ 
Master Lorenzo, sola, so/a,'— This is the reading of the 
Cambridge edd Most modern edd read* “Sola!— did 
yon see Master Lorenzo and Mrs. Lorenzo ?— sola, sola'" 
Q 1 has M Lorenzo, M Lorenzo; Q. 2, F 1 M Lorenzo, dt 
M. Lorenzo, which latter becomes m F 2 M. Lorenzo, 
and M. Lorenza. From this it would seem that the 
printers of Q 2, F 1 inserted the sign for et, misled by 
the comma after the first Lorenzo, and perhaps some 
actor, in the part of Launcelot, thought it funny to in- 
sert Mrs, Lorenza (as in.F. 3, F 4); but there is no reason 
why Launcelot should ask for Jessica or Mrs Lorenza, 
and below (line 46) he says, “ Tell hbn there ’s a post come 
from my master ’’ If he had previously asked for both, 
we should have expected him to say, “ Tell them." 

332 Line 49 Sweet soul, let ’s in, and there expect their 
ccumnp.— These words were added in the old copies, by 
mistake, to the preceding speech of Launcelot. They evi- 
dently belong to Lorenzo They were first placed m their 
proper position by Rowe, who, however, printed love 
instead of soul, the latter being the substitution of the 
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editor of F. 2 The printer’s mistake may possibly have 
arisen fiom the fact that the actor of Launcelot, as he 
went out, echoed the first few woids of Lorenzo’s speech 

333 Line 53 And bring your IIVSIC forth into the air — 
For the use of mwsic=musical instruments or a band nf 
music compare Henry VIII iv 1 90-92* 

the choir, 

With all the choicest mzisic of the kingdom, 

Together sung “Te Deuin ” 

Also, below, line 98 

It IS your m2^s:c, madam, of the house 

334 Lines 55, 56: 

Mere will we sit, and let the sounds of music 

Creep in our ears 

Reed quotes from Churchyard’s Worthies of Wales (15S7)* 

A vmstcL sweete, that through oiti cares shall a eepe, 

By secret arte, and lull a man asleepe 

—Var Ed \ol v p. 138. 

335 Line 59 Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
— Q 1 hSiB patients, Q. 2, F 1, Q 3, Q 4: pattens, F 2, F 3, 
F 4: patterns Patlne (or paten, or patin, as it is variously 
spelt), from the Latin patina, is tlie small plate which is 
placed on the top of the chalice in the service of the mass, 
and is generally made of gold. The emendation is Ma- 
lone’s, and is evidently the right reading The reading 
of F % patterns, is sheer nonsense Warburton would 
read patens, explaining the word as “a round broad 
plate of gold borne in heraldry ’’ (Var Ed vol. v p 138). 
Dyce quotes two passages from Silvester’s Du Bartas, in 
which the stars are called “golden scutchions" and 
“shields;" but the sense given to patines above seems to 
be the moie appropriate one in this passage 

336. Lines 60-62. 

There *s not the smallest or b which thou behokVst 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-efd cherubins. 

Shakespeare elsewhere refers to the music of the spheres 
Compare Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2 83, 84. 

Ins voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres 

And Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 121, ‘‘music from the spheres ” 

337. Line 62: cherubins —Shakespeare uses the singular 
cherubm in that beautiful passage in Othello, where 
Othello apostrophizes patience (iv. 2. 63) : 

Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d chet ulnn 

The correct plural in the Hebrew is cherubim; but the 
form cherubinh.as, been adopted in nearly every European 
language, and therefore Shakespeare’s plural is quite al- 
lowable. 

338 Lines C3-C5: 

Such har mony is in immortal souls; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Both grossly close it in, loa cannot hear it 
The idea of there being a kind of harmony in the human 
soul is one which finds different modes of expression in 
many poets Milton seems to have imitated tliis passage 
in his Arcades (lines 71-73): 

And the low world in measur’d motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear. 
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And perhaps in the following passage in Comus Gi^es 
244-243) 

Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such di\me enchanting ravishment’ 

Sure something holy lodges m that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify Ins hidden residence. 

But Dr Farmer gives a quotation from Hooker’s Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, hook v, . “Touching musical haimony . . . 
so pleasing effects it hath in that very part of man which 
IS most divine, that some have been thereby induced to 
think, th.it the soul itself by nature is or hath in it har- 
mony’' (Var. Ed vol v. p 140) In line 65 the reading is 
that of Q 2 , Q 1, Ef have in it, which is ambiguous 
Dyce quotes very appositely 

Our walls of flesh, that dost our soiiles, God knew too weak, and gave 
A further guard, &c 

—Warner’s Albion’s England, book x ch Iix p 25S, ed 139 ^ 


339. Line 66. Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn> 
—Diana, that is, the moon Compaie below, line 109* 
“the moon sleeps with Endymion,” and above, Ime 54. 

How siueet the MOONLIGHT SLEEPS upon th%s dank! 

The story of Endymion and Diana was evidently in Shake- 
speare’s mind. 

340. Line 72 Or race of youthful and unhandled colts 
—Compare Tempest, iv 1. 175-178: 

Then I beat my tabor ; 

At which, like unback'd colts, they prick’d their ears, 
Advanc’d their eyelids, lifted up their noses 
As they smelt music 


841 Lines 79, 80. ^ * 1 . 

therefore the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods. 
Compare Two Gent of Verona, iii. 2. 78-81: 


For Orpheus' lute was strung with poets’ smews. 
Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones, 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands , 

and the song in Henry VIII 111 1 3-14; 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain tops that freeze, &c. 


342. Lines 83-88.— This passage, so often quoted, con- 
tains quite sufiacient truth in it for the purpose of gen- 
eralization Steevens has a long and indignant note, in 
which he appeals from Shakespeare's opinion of unmu- 
sical people to Lord Chesterfield, who thought “piping 
and fiddling” unbecoming a man of fashion (Var. Ed. 
vol v p. 142), But it IS not necessary— even supposing 
the opinion of that monster of affectation and hypocrisy 
to be worthy of attention— for a man to play any musical 
instrument liimself in oider to be fond of music; and it 
is undoubtedly a general truth that men or women with 
no love of music are themselves very unlovable creatures. 
Shakespeare's condemnation of persons without any ear 
for music would seem to include the gentle Elia, who 
confessed “he had no ear," but even he was deeply 
moved by the singing of Braham 


The same idea is found in Sonnet cii 7-12. 

As Pmlomel m summer’s front doth sing 

And stops her pipe ui growth of riper days 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night. 

But that wild music burthens every bough 
And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 

244. Lines 107, 108. 

Row many things by season season’d are 
To their right pi aise and true perfection' 

The meaning is. “How many things, by being limited to 
their proper season, obtain due appreciation and true 
perfection ” 

845 Line 109 Peace, ho ' the moon sleeps ivith Endy- 
mton — Qq Ff have “Peace how” The old leading is 
vigorously defended by Knight, but there can be no 
doubt that, in this case, as in many others, the old copies 
have printed how for ho; so in Love's Labour 's Lost, v 2 
43: “'Ware pensils, ho'” (Qq and Ff. have Boiv), and 
again in Hamlet, iii 4 22: “What, hoJ help, help, help!” 
and many others. It is also evident fiom the old stage- 
direction music ceases, that after tlie next line Portia in- 
tends here to silence the music, which has up to now been 
playing, and has prevented Lorenzo and Jessica hearing 
her approach or her conversation with Neiissa. In Julius 
Cjesai, 1 2 1, we have “Peace, ho ’ Ciesar speaks,” where 
the same expression is used to silence the music 

346. Lines 112, 113* 

He knows me, as the blind man knows the cuckoo. 

By the bad voice 

The Clarendon Press edd say: “ This must refer to a pro- 
verb importing that there are cases m which a blind man 
is at no disadvantage as compared with any other man ” 
(p. 127) But is not the meaning perfectly simple? A 
blind man cannot see the gallant who is making love to 
his wife, but can tell him only by his voice. 

347. Lines 114, 115 : 

We have been praying for our husbands’ WELFARE, 
Which speed, we hope, the better for our words. 

So Q 2, Ff., Q 3, Q 4; Q 1 reads husband health, which 
Pope changed to “ husbands’ healths " The alteration 
from health to welfare was probably made by Shake- 
speare on account of the latter sounding much better to 
the ear Which used for who refers to the husbands. 

348. Line 121: [A tucket sounds —Tucket is derived from 
the Italian toccata Florio has, “ Toccdta d'un miXsico, 
a prseliidium that cunning musicians use to play, as it 
were voluntarily before any set lesson.” 

349. Line 129 ■ Let me give LiaHT, but let me not be 
LIGHT —For this play on the word light compare above, 
ii. 6 42, and iii 2 91 It is very common in Shakespeare 
and in writers of his time. 


343. Lines 104-106: 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren 


350 Line 132: But God sort all /—Compare Eichard HI. 
ii 3 36: “but, if God sort it so and in IT. Henry VI ii. 
4 68, “sort thy heait to patience,” where the verb is 
used, in a somewhat similar sense, with the preposition to. 
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351 Line 132 [Gratiano and Iferissa converse apart — 
We have inserted this stage-direction, as it is evident 
from line 142 below, that they had been talking together 
before Gratiano’s speech 

352 Line 136 You should in all SENSE he much hound 
to Aim.— Lettsom queries here wliethei sense is plural = 
senses. Sense is used as= “reason” by Shakespeare in 
more than one passage, e g in Comedy of Errors, ii 1 22 

Indued with intellectual soisf and souls 

And Mids Night’s Dream, iii 2. 27. 

Their se>!sg thus weak, lost with their fears thus strong-. 

But the meaning which Schmidt gives the phrase=:“in 
every respect” mai’’ be the light one. He compaies 
Taming of the Shrew, v 2 141 

And in no sense is meet or amiable 

There is possibly an intentional play on the word, “in all 
sense” that is to say “ m all reason,” or “ in every mean- 
ing of the word ” I 

353 Line 141: BREATHING courifesi/.— Compare Macbeth, 

V. 3. 27: “mouth-honour, breath ” 

354. Line 148 That she did give TO me; whose posy was 
— Qq Ff. omit to, which Ste evens supplied for the sake of 
the metre. Compare above, line 143: 

In faith, I gave it to the judge’s clerk. 

355 Lines 148-150.— Q, 1, Ff. have poesie; Q 2, Q 3, 

Q. 4po5i'c. Compare Hamlet, ill 2.162: 

Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring 

It was the practice, apparently, to insciibe doggerel 
verses on knives as well as on rings See Dekker’s Satiro- 
mastix. “You shall aweare by Phoebus (who is your Poets 
good Lord and Master,) that heere-after you will not hyre 
Horace, to giue you poesies for rings, or hand-kercheis, 
or kniues which you vnderstand not” (Works, vol i 

p. 261). 

356 Line 162: a little SCRUBBED &o?/ — This woid is 
exactly similar to the more modern scruh, used of any- 
thing that is stunted, and is essentially the same word as 
shrub. Florio gives “An ill-favoured scrub, un sparu- 
taceio,” which is explained in the Italian pai’t of the dic- 
tionary as “ a man that through sickness, long imprison- 
ment, or other accident is much consumed, w'orn away, 
and looks very ill , ” and Cotgrave gives under Marpaut 
“An ill-favoured scruhbe, a little ouglie, or swartie 
wretch.” 

357 Line 1G9. And riveted with faith unto your flesh — 
Qq. Ff have “And so riveted.” We follow Dyce in 
omitting so It may very probably have got into this line 
by the compositor’s eye catching the so in line 167 

358. Line X75. You give your wife too vinkind cause of 
grief Ff have “unkind a cause;” again we follow 
Dyce in omitting the a. 

359 Line 201; Or your oion honow to contain the ring, 
—This is a very awkward construction , the meaning is : 
“How much it concerns your honour to keep the ring 
safe.” 


360 Lines 205, 200: 

wanted the modesty 
To urge the thing held as a ceremony 
The construction here is extremely obscure and faulty. 
The meaning is “ what man would have been so unrea- 
sonably wanting in modesty as to urge you to give up the 
tiling which you held as sacred’ ” As regaids this use of 
ceremony, in a passage m Hakluyt’s Voyages (vol i p 
114), quoted by Bichardson, we have, “for lacke of in- 
struction they omitted the foresayde ceremome,” i e “the 
crosse with the image of Jesus Christ." And in Julius 
CcGsar, i 1 69, 70 

disrobe the images, 

If you do find them deck’d with cere}?tc>m£S, 

which is explained below m same play, 73, 74. 

let no images 

Be hung with Caesar’s troyhies 

361 Line 2J4. Even he that had held up the very life — 
So all Qq (except Q 1) and Ff. Q 1 has did uphold; a 
reading which some editors pi ef er But, as what BeUario 
had done for Antonio was a completed act, the reading 
of the text is better grammai- and better sense. 

362 Line 220 . blessed candles of the night —This is a 
favourite expression of Shakespeare Compai'e Romeo 
and Juliet, in 5 9. “Night’s candles are burnt out,” and 
Sonnet xxi. 12. 

As those gold candles fix’d in heav en’s air, 
and Macbeth, ii 1. 5. 

363. Line 237. 1 ’ll mar the young cleiJc's pen —Gratiano 
means he will geld him 

364. Lines 242, 243’ 

I swear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes, 

Wherein 1 see myself 
See King John, note 117 

365 Line 262 In lieu of THIS — Grant White would read 
In lieu of thee, but tn lieu of is constantly used as - “in 
return for.” Compare Love’s Labom- 's Lost, iii. 1 129-131* 
“I give thee thy liberty, set thee from duiance, and, in 
lieu thereof, impose on thee nothing but this ” 

366 Line 266- Speak not so grossly.— This, rebuke comes 
rather strangely from Portia, considering the freedom of 
language in which she has indulged Not that there is 
any harm in what she says, though modern prudery does 
not allow it to be spoken on the stage; but, perhaps, she 
thought that the joke had been carried far enough, and 
that Gratiano’s pleasantry might not be so innocent 

367. Line 298: A nd charge us there upon intefgatories.— 
This is another instance of the strangely familiar acquain- 
tance which Shakespeare so frequently shows with legal 
terms. The Clarendon Press edd (p. 129) quote from 
Lord Campbell’s Shakespeare’s Legal Acqmrements ; “In 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, when a complaint is made 
against a person for a ‘contempt,’ the practice is that 
before sentence is finally pronounced he is sent into the 
crown office, and being there ‘charged upon interroga- 
tories’ he is made to swear that he will ‘ answer all things 
faithfully.’ ” Compare Midsummer Night's Dream, note 
11, and Romeo and Juliet, note 164. 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Note.— The addition of suh , adj , verb, adv in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, veib, or adverb only m the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (^) are printed as two separate words in Q. 1, Q % and F 1 



Act Sc 

Line 

Abridged! (from) i 

1 

126 

Appropiiation 

1. 

2 

4G 

Ash-Wednesday 

ii 

5 

26 

Attempts (verb) 

11. 

1 

39 

Bag-piper . 

i 

1 

53 

Bane (verb) . 

iv 

1 

46 

Bars (verb) 

11. 

2 

20S 

Bechanced 4 . 

1 

1 

38 

^Best-conditioneds m, 

2 

295 

'^Best-esteemed 

11 

2 

ISl 

^Best-regarded 

11 

1 

10 

^Black-Monday 

11. 

5 

25 

Boards® (sub ). 

i. 

3 

22 

Brassy . . .. 

iv 

1 

31 

Breed 7 . 

1, 

3 

135 

Burial 8 . . 

1. 

1 

29 

Bushels 

i 

1 

116 

Cater-cousins 

11 

2 

139 

Cerecloth 

li 

7 

51 

Ceremoniously 

V 

1 

37 

Cheer® (veib) . 

in. 

5 

75 

Coltio(sub) . 

i 

2 

44 

Compromised!! 

1. 

3 

79 

Conveniently !3 

ii 

8 

45 

Corruptly .. . 

li 

9 

42 

Courtship !3 . 

li. 

8 

44 

Cream (veib) . 

i. 

1 

89 

Crisped ... 

111. 

2 

92 

Cursed’st !4 . . 

11 

1 

46 


1 = cut off Abridge = to shoxtixi 
occurs in Two Gent of Verona, 
111 1. 245, and two other passages 

2 =to try, used frequently, but 

never, as here, followed by an in- 
finitive 3 = to except 

4 Used absolutely. 

5 C'on(Zii!ioae(i= limited ; occuis 
in Timon, iv 3 633 

6 Of a ship This word is used 
in various senses elsewhere by 
Shakespeare. 

7 Used figuratively; literally 
“ offspring,” in which sense it is 
used only once, in Soun. xn. ll. 

8 = place of burial, grave. 

2 = to fare. 

10 = foolish young fellow. 

11 = agreed. Shakespeare does 
not use the verb “to compro- 
mise” anywhere 

13 =s suitably. 

12 = wooing. InRich.II i.4 24 
courtship IS used in a very similar 
sense with the preposition to. 

14 almost wretched Shake- 
speare uses accursed = miserable, 
but not cursed or curst. 


Act Sc Line 
Cutlei’s V 1 149 

Cut-throat (adj ) i 3 112 

Description 12.. in. 2 303 

Disabled 1C . i 1 123 

Division 17 IV. 1 329 

Docked ... i 1 27 

Eanlings . i 3 SO 

Exhortation i 1 104 

Fall 18 (verb trans ) i 3 89 

^Feather-bed . . ii 2 173 
Ferry .... in 4 53 

•"Fill-horse . n 2 100 



Floor 20. . . V. 1 5S 

Fore-spiUTer ii. 9 95 

Forfeit 21 (verb) iii 1 53,132 
Formerly 22 . iv. 1 362 

Frutify . . 11 2 142 

Fulsome 33 . . i 3 87 

Garnish (sub ) ii 6 45 

Gauge . . ii 2 208 
Gentile . ii. 0 51 

Grow (to) 34 . ii. 2 20 

Gudgeon . . . i. 1 102 

Gulled . . . . hi. 2 97 

Heat (verb intrans.) i 1 81 
High-day (adj ) ii 9 98 

*High-gravel-blmdii 2 39 

"^High-top — 1 . 1 28 

Hive (verb).. ii 5 48 

Hood 25 11 6 51 

Hovel-post . . ii, 2 72 

Huddled 26 (m trails ) iv. 1 28 

Impenetrable., in 3 18 

Inscription h 7 4, 14 


15 = kind, sort. 

16 = impaired. Also Sonn 

Ixvi 8 1" = fraction 

18 s=: to bring forth 

10 == a sand-bank 

20= level space, “the /oor of 
heaven.” Floor, in its ordinary 
sense, occurs three times, Mids 
Night’s Dream, v. 3 223; and in 
Cymbeline, in. 6 60; iv. 2. 212 

21 = not to keep an ohbgatiou. 

22 = above, previously. 

23= lustful, wanton. 

24 See note 124. 

25 Sense doubtful, see note 173, 
/ioo(il!s=monks’ cowls, occurs in 
Henry VITI. in. i. 23. 

26 See note 272. 


Act Sc Line 


Inscrolled . 

11 7 

72 

In sculped 

11 7 

57 

Inspirations 27 

1 2 

31 

Intercessois . 

111 3 

16 

Interior (sub ) . 

11. 9 

28 

Interposer . . 

111 2 

329 

Ivory 28 (sub ) 

in 1 

42 

Keenness 

IV. 1 

125 

Knapped29 

in 1 

10 

■^Land-rats 

1 3 

23 

^ Land-thieves 

1 3 

23 

Laughable , 

1. 1 

56 

^Love-news . . 

11 4 

14 

■’■Mad-womaii 

IV 1 

445 

Manna .. 

v 1 

294 

Mantle (verb intrans ) 1 . 1 89 

iMerchandiseso 

ni 1 

133 

Merchant-marnr 

g 111 2 

274 

Mesh -j 

i 2 

22 


111 2 

122 

Misbeliever.. . 

i. 3 

112 

Negro 

ni. 5 

42 

•^'New-varnished 

li 9 

49 

Notary 31 i 

3 145,173 

Obliged . . . 

li. 6 

7 

O’ertrip.. 

V. 1 

7 

Outbrave 32 

li 1 

28 

Out-dwells . . 

h. 6 

3 

Out-night(verb) 

V 1 

23 

Over-name . . 

i 2 

39 

Over-weathered 

ii. 6 

IS 

Parti-coloured 

i 3 

89 

Patines 

V. 1 

69 

Peasantry .... 

11. 9 

46 

Peering 33 (verb) 

i. 1 

19 

Pork ■! 

i 3 

34 

] 

lii. 6 

39 

Pork-eaters . . . 

ill 6 

27 


27=inspiiod thoughts Inspira- 
tion (in the sing ) the operation 
of divine power, occurs twice, in 
Comedy of Errors, n 2 169, and 
I Henry VI. v. 4 40. 

23 Venus and Adorns, 363. 

20 =to bleak into small pieces. 
Occurs in Lear (in Pf. only) in the 
sense of “to rap.” 

30 = trade, commerce 

31. Lucrece, 766 (in figuuitive 
sense). 

32 Occurs in the sense of “ to ex- 
cel ra bravery of dress or appear- 
ance” in Sonn. xciv. 12. 

S3 = prying. 


Act Sc Line 
Portrait ii 9 54 

Publican . i 3 42 

^Hash-embraced lii. 2 109 
Hasher ... iii 5 28 

Sand-blind . . ii. 2 38, 77 
Scarfed . . . ii 6 15 

Scrubbed , . . . v 1 162, 261 
Shadowed (adj ) u 1 2 

She-bear . . ii 1 29 

Shuddering 34 (vb ) 111 2 110 
Slubber 35 n s 39 

Snail-slow. .. li 5 47 

Snaky . . . iii. 2 02 

Sonties36 . . 11 2 46 

Squandered 37. i 3 22 

Stockisli .. V 1 81 

Swan-like . in. 2 44 

Synagogue . iii. 1 134, 135 

Tablets. . .. li. 2 168 

Table-talk . hi 5 93 

Title so ii. 9 36 

Traffickers . i 1 12 

Traject... . iii 4 53 

*Treasure-li ouse ii 9 34 

Tried 40 (verb). U} 

tii. 9 63,64 

*Triie-begotten ii 2 37 

Turquoise . . iii 1 126 

Two-headed. . i. 1 50 

Unbated 41. . . ii 6 11 

Unchecked 42 .. m. i 2 

Underprizing . iii. 2 128 

Undervalued \ J; 

( 11. 7 53 

Uiiforfeited. . ii 6 7 

Unhandled 43 . v 1 72 


34 Venus and Adorns, 880. 

35 = slur ; used in one other 

passage in a different sense, in 
Othello, 1 . 3. 227 30 See note 132. 

87 == scattered about; occurs in 
As You Like It, li 7. 57, in a dif- 
ferent sense. 

38 = the palm of the hand. 

39 =an inscription. 

40 = refined hy fire. 

41 =undimmishod In the 
sense of “ unblnnted” in Hamlet, 
IV, 7. 139, V 2 328 

42 uncontradicted; occurs in 
one other passage, in a different 
sense, in Timon, iv 3 447. 

43 = not broken in ; occurs in 
one other passage, in a different 

, sense, m Henry VIII. hi 2 68. 

80 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Act Sc Line 

tJnlessoned .. . m. 2 161 

Unpleasantesti lu 2 254 

Unwearied . . hi. 2 295 


1 This IS the only form of the 
adj unpleasant used in Shake- 
speare. 


Act Sc Line 
Usance , . i 3 40, 109, 142 

Vinegar^ (adj ) i 1 54 
Want-wit .. i. 1 6 

2 Used as suh II Henry IV 
11 1 103; Twelfth Night, 111 4 158 


Act Sc Line 
^Water-rats. i 3 23 

''Water- thieves i. 3 24 

Well- won 3 . . i. 3 51 

Wild-cat ... ii. 5 48 


3 The reading of Qq , Ff have 
well-worn. 


Act Sc Line 
Wit-snapper in 5 55 

Wroth 4.. . ii 9 78 

Wry-necked .. li 5 30 

*Young-eyed . v 1 62 


4 = sorrow 


ORIC4INAL EMENDATION ADOPTED. 

Note 

36- 1 1 143 To Jind the other forth; admnturing both. 


ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED 

Note 

184. ii 8 33 Touwerebest tell Antonio xahat you hear, 

236. ill. 2. 163, 1G4. 

Still hap^xier than this 
She is not bred so dull but THAT she caxi learn. 

248 iii 2. 295 The best-condition' d MOST tinweained spirit 
So Lansdowiie version. 
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DRAMATIS PERSOI:^JS. 


King Henry the Fourth. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, ) , 

^ ^ > sons to the Kin^. 

Prince John of Lancaster, ) 

Earl of Westmoreland. 

Sir Walter Blunt. 

Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester. 

Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland. 

Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, his son. 

Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. 

Richard Scroop, Archbishop of York. 

Archibald, Earl of Douglas. 

Owen Glendower. 

Sir Richard Vernon. 

Sir John Falstaff. 

Sir Michael, a friend to the Ai'chbishop of York. 
PoiNS. 

Gadshill. 

Peto. 

Bardolph. 


Lady Percy, wife to Hotspur, and sister to Mortimer. 

Lady Mortimer, daughter to Glendower, and wife to Mortimer 
Mistress Quickly, hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap. 

Lords, Officers, Sheriff, Vintner, Chamberlain, Drawers, two Carriers, Travellers, 

and Attendants. 


Scene — Partly in England, partly in Wales. 


Historic Period: from the defeat of Mortimer by Glendower, 12th June, 1402, 
to the Battle of Shrewsbury, 21st July, 1403. 


TIME OF ACTION (according to Daniel). 


Day 1 • Act I. Scene 1. — Interval: a week (0- 
Day 2: Act I. Scene 3.— Interval: some three or 
four weeks. 

Day 3 : Act 11. Scene 3. — Interval : a week. 

Day 4; Act III. Scene 1. — Interval: about a fort- 
night. 


Day 5 : Act III. Scene 2. 

Day 6 : Act III. Scene 3. — Interval : a week. 
Day 7 : Act IV. Scene 1 — Interval • a few days. 
Day 8 : Act IV. Scene 2. 

Day 9 : Act IV. Scene 3. 

Day 10: Act V. Scenes 1 to 5. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

The play was entered on tlie Stationers’ 
Eegisters, under date of February 25, 1597-8, 
thus : “ Andrew Wisse] : a booke intitled the 
Historye of Henry the iiiith, with his battaile 
at Shrew^sburye against Henry Hottspurre of 
the Northe with the conceipted Mirth of Sir 
John Falstaffe.” In the same year a quarto 
edition appeared with the title-page as follows: 

The I History of | Heiu'ie the | Fovrth; | 
With the battell at Shrewsburie, | heticeene 
the King and Lord | Henry Percy, surnamed 
I Henrie Hotspur of | the North. | With the 
humorous conceits of Sir [ John Falstalffe. | at 
LONDON, I Printed by P. S. for Andrew Wise^ 
dwelling | in Paules Churchyard, at the signe 
of I the Angell. 1598. 

On the 27th of June, 1603, three “ Enter- 
ludes or plays” were entered on the Stationers 
Eegisters to “ Math. Lawe,” one of which was 
‘‘Henry the 4;” and four quarto editions were 
brought out by Lawe— in 1604, 1608, 1613, and 
1622. The play, as it appears in F. 1 (1623), 
seems to have been printed from a partially 
corrected copy of the quarto of 1613 (Q. 4), 
A copy of the 1608 quarto was found in a 
Buckinghamshire village in 1905. (See 
Eichard III.) 

Lawe seems to have parted with his interest 
in the play to one Sheares, who issued another 
quarto edition in 1632; and yet another was 
published in 1639. 

The play must have been written before 
1598, as it is mentioned by Meres in that year; 
and the critics all put the date either in 1596 
or 1597, the majority of the more recent ones 
favouring the latter year, which, on the whole, 
is the more probable. The reasons urged in 
behalf of 1596 by Chalmers and others will 
apply with almost equal force to 1597. 


The question whether Part II. of Henry 
lY. was written before Part I. was published 
(as some have attempted to prove) will be 
considered in the introduction to that play. 

The materials for both Parts of Henry lY. 
and Henry Y. were derived from Holinshed’s 
Chronicles and from the old play of The 
Famous Yictories of Henry the Fifth. In the 
latter a Sir John Oldcastle appears as one of 
the profligate companions of Prince Hal, and 
we have a variety of evidence that Shakespeare 
at first adopted this name for the character 
subsequently called Sir John Falstafi'. In Q. 1 
of 11. Henry I Y. (1600) the prefix Old. appears 
before one of Falstaffs speeches; and when 
the prince in i. 2. 48 calls the fat knight “ my 
old lad of the castle,” it is pretty certain that 
a play upon Oldcastle is intended. In the 
same play, iii. 2. 28, Falstafi is said to have 
been “page to Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk,” as the historical Oldcastle actually 
was. In the present drama also the line 
(ii. 2. 115): 

Away, good Ned, Falstafi sweats to death, 

is metrically imperfect as it stands, which 
is probably due to the hurried substitution 
of Falstaff for Oldcastle^ which satisfies the 
demands of the measure. As Dowden re- 
marks: “This historical Oldcastle is better 
known as Lord Cobham, the Lollard martyr. 
Shakespeare changed the name because he did 
not wish wantonly to offend the Protestant 
party nor gratify the Eoman Catholics (see 
II. Henry lY. epilogue). A Sir John Fastolfe 
had figured in the French wars of Heniy YI.’s 
reign, and was introduced as playing a cowardly 
part in I. Henry YI. That he also was a Lol- 
lard appears not to have been suspected, but 
a tradition may have lingered of his connec- 
tion with a certain Boar’s Head* Tavern, of 
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whicli Fastolfe was actually owner. By a 
sligM modification of the name this Fastolfe 
of history became the more illustrious Falstaff 
of the dramatist’s invention.” 

STAGE HISTORY. 

This play appears to have been one of the 
most popular of Shakespeare’s plays, perhaps 
the next most popular to Hamlet and Othello. 
The first representative of Falstaff was John 
Lowin, who is said to have been only twenty- 
one when, in 1597, he first created the char- 
acter. His name appears among the list of 
actors prefixed to the First Folio; and it also 
appears among the names of the actors in 
Sejanus and other plays of Ben Jonson. But 
Collier thinks that he could not have been the 
original Falstaff, and that he could only have 
taken the part after it had been abandoned by 
Henslowe, or one of the older actors of the 
company. Be that as it may, there is no 
doubt that he was, for a long time, acknow- 
ledged as the representative of Falstaff; he con- 
tinued to act the part wdth great applause till 
the year 1647, in which year tlieatres and other 
rational amusements were swept away by the 
dismal tyranny of fanaticism. During the 
time that he was unable to practise his art 
Lowin is said to have kept an inn, the Three 
Pigeons at Brentford, where he was in the 
habit of delighting his customers with some 
of FalstafFs speeches. According to some 
writers, he survived the Eestoration, and is 
said to have imparted to Betterton many in- 
structions which he had received from Shake- 
speare himself According to other authori- 
ties, he died, at the ripe age of eighty-three, 
in 1659, either at Brentford or in London. 
The first representative of Falstaff, after the 
Restoration, was Cartwright, originally a book- 
seller in Holborn, but who became one of the 
recruits of the stage after theatres were re- 
opened. Pepys mentions the First Part of 
Henry lY. no less than five times. The first 
occasion, on which he saw it, was 31st Decem- 
ber, 1660, when he tells us that he bought a 
book of the play, and went to the theatre to 
see it acted, ‘^but my expectation being too 
great, it did not please me, as otherwise I 
believe it would; and my having a book, I 
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believe did spoil it a little” [Pepys’ Diary, 
ed. 1875 (voL i. p. 235)]. Shakespeare seems 
always to have been a little too much for the 
gigantic intellect of Samuel Pepys; and he does 
not seem to have been quite able to make up 
his mind whether he liked this play or not. 
Under date November 2, 1667, when he saw 
I. Henry lY. at the King’s Playhouse, he 
says: “contrary to expectation, was pleased 
in nothing more than in Cartwright’s speaking 
of FalstafPs speech about ^ What is honour?’” 
(vol. V. p. 83). Cartwright’s successor, in the 
character of Falstaff, was Lacy, the same actor 
who made the alteration of The Taming of 
the Shrew. (See Introduction to that play, 
vol. iii. p. 143.) 

The next great Falstaff was Betterton, who, 
after having played Hotspur with the greatest 
distinction, finding himself too old for that 
part, exchanged it for that of Falstaff; in which, 
singular to say, he seems to have distinguished 
himself scarcely less than in that of the heroic 
Hotspur. Davies, in his Dramatic Miscellanies, 
narrates an anecdote concerning Betterton’s 
Falstaff, which is a strong proof of the modesty 
of that great artist. It appears that a certain 
master-paviour of Dublin, called Baker, took 
to the stage, and excelled especially in parts 
like Sir Epicure Mammon in The Alchemist, 
and Falstaff. Ben Jonson, — the actor, not 
the dramatist — happened to go over to Dublin, 
and saw Baker’s performance of Falstaff. On 
his return to London, he gave Betterton a 
description of Baker’s impersonation of that 
character; with which Betterton was so much 
struck, that he frankly owned that the master- 
paviour’s conception was better than his own, 
and adopted many points from it. An amus- 
ing story is told of this same Mr. Baker, that 
when he was studying the part of Falstaff in 
the presence of his workmen, he so far forgot 
himself in the character that they took him 
to be mad, and, seizing hold of him, bound 
him hand and foot and carried him home in 
spite of his remonstrances. Powell tried to 
step into Betterton’s shoes in the part of 
Falstaff; he even went so far as to mimic the 
severe pains which the great actor suffered 
from gout, and which even on the stage he 
could not completely disguise. Barton Booth, 
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who was an inimitable Hotspur, seems to have 
tried one night, at the recpiest of Queen Anne, 
the part of Falstaffj but he never repeated it. 
Very many actors distinguished enough in 
other parts, tried the role of Falstaff, and 
failed in it. Only one, of the name of Harper, 
thanks to his appropriate figure and happy 
laugh, seems to have had any success in this 
character. The next great representative of 
the fat knight was Quin, who first appeared as 
the inferior Falstaff of The Merry Wives. He 
afterwai'ds appeared as the real Falstaff, when 
he became as completely identified with the 
character as Macklin was with that of Shylock. 
Indeed the public would scarcely tolerate any 
other representative of Falstaff*. Davies says 
(voL i. p. 249). “In person he was tall and 
bulky; his voice strong and pleasing: his 
countenance manly, and his eye piercing and 
expressive. In scenes, where satire and sar- 
casm were poignant, he greatly excelled; parti- 
cularly in The Witty Triumph over Bardolj^h’s 
carbuncles, and the fooleries of the hostess. 
In the whole part he was animated, though 
not equally happy. His supercilious brow, in 
spite of assumed gaiety, sometimes unmasked 
the surliness of his disposition; however he 
was, notwithstanding some faults, esteemed 
the most intelligent and judicious Falstaff 
since the days of Betterton.” Berry, who 
succeeded him in the part at Drury Lane, was 
a failure; and Love seems to have been the 
only actor that had even a moderate success 
in the part; till Henderson, who must have 
been only a less genius than Garrick, in spite 
of his great physical disadvantages, almost 
succeeded in dethroning Quin from his sove- 
reignty in this part. Davies (vol. i. p. 252) 
sunis up their respective merits very fairly: 
“ In the impudent dignity, if I may be allowed 
the expression, of the character. Quin greatly 
excelled all competitors. In the frolicksome, 
gay, and humorous, situations of Falstaff, 
Henderson is superior to every man.” Hender- 
son is said to have excelled, particularly, in the 
soliloquy where Falstaff describes his ragged 
company of soldiers. 

In connection with the character of Fal- 
staff it is worth recording that on July 21, 
1786, at the Haymarket Theatre, Mrs. Webb, 


who was an actress of considerable ability in 
her own line, played Falstaff' for her benefit, 
to the no small entertainment of an overflow- 
ing audience.^ She was tempted to this ex- 
traordinary experiment, which was never 
repeated, by what may pohtely be called her 
ample figure. This lady appears to have made 
a considerable success as Lockit in what was 
entitled, a “Favourite Pasticcio” by Colman, 
founded on the Beggars’ Opera (Genest, vol. vi. 
pp. 202, 203). She was also the original of 
Mrs. Cheshire in O’Keefe’s piece called “ An 
Agreeahle Surprise.” 

It is impossible to mention, except in the 
most cursory manner, even one half of the 
actors who have distinguished themselves, or 
sought to distinguish themselves in the part 
of Falstaff. George Frederick Cooke, unequal 
in this part as in every other; Fawcett, Dowton, 
Stephen Kemble, and even the more elegant 
Charles Kemble in later life, all imjDersonated, 
with more or less success, the fat Sir John; till 
we come to Bartley, the last of the actors who 
made Falstaff his specialty. He took his benefit, 
in this play, at the Princess’s Theatre, Decem- 
ber 18, 1852, “under the patronage of Her 
Majesty, and H. E. H. Prmce Albert,” uj^on 
which occasion Charles Kean played the part 
of Hotspur; that admirable comedian, Mr. 
Walter Lacy, that of the Prince of Wales; Mr. 
Eyder that of King Henry lY.; and Mr. 
Meadows and Mr. Harley the two minor parts 
of Francis and the First Carrier respectively. 
The part of Lady Percy was played by Miss 
Murray, now thewdfe of Mr. Brandram, whose 
recitations of Shakespeare from memory are 
so well known. 

Mr. Phelps produced the First Part of Henry 
lY. at Sadlers Wells, July 25, 1846, when Mr. 
Creswick made his first appearance in London 
as Hotspur. The play was revived again in 
1849; but it does not appear to have been a 
great success.^ 

Neither in this play nor in The Merry 
Wives could Mr. Phelps be considered a 
satisfactory Falstaff, bis physical appearance 
being against him; while his dry manner, 

iSee Dramatic Table Talk, or Scenes, Situations, itc., 
in Theatrical History and Biography (London, lSi)0), vol. 
ni. p. t)7. 
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coupled with u total lack of unctuous humour 
ill the tone of his voice, unfitted him for this 
part. 

The late Mr. Calvert, whose admirable re- 
vivals of Shakespeare’s plays at Manchester 
did him such infinite credit, produced this play 
in 1868, himself playing Falstaff. He had 
already played the part of the Piince on the 
occasion of his first appearance in London at 
the Surrey. 

In America, during the nineteenth century, 
the only successful representative of Falstaff 
seems to have' been Mr. J, H. Hackett, whose 
career on the stage terminated in 1871. Since 
then, in 1850, Mr. John Gilbeit, of whose 
excellent comic powers English audiences 
have had an opportunity of judging, acted 
the part in a brief revival of the play at 
tlie Bowery Theatre in New Yoik with con- 
siderable success; but he never repeated the 
experiment. 

On May 8, 1896, the play was given by 
Mr, H. Beerbohm Tree and his company at 
the Haymarket Theatre. Mr. Tree appeared 
as Falstaff, Mr, William Mollison as the King, 
Mr. Lewis Waller as Hotspur, Mr. Lionel 
Brough as Bardolph, Mrs. Tree as Lady 
Percy, and Miss Kate Phillips as Mistress 
Quickly. 

It was a performance of considerable all- 
I'ound interest and excellence, and was well 
received ; the mounting being on a most 
elaborate scale. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

This play is unquestionably the most popular 
of all Shakespeartfs historical dramas wuth all 
classes of readers,, if, indeed, it be not, as it 
has been called, “ the most popular of all dra- 
matic compositions in the language.” It may 
be said to have been the means of making the 
other historical plays with which it is con- 
nected more widely known than they would 
otherwise have become, and to a certain extent 
a substitute for more sober chronicles of the 
period. The conceptions which the great ma- 
jority of people form of the men and manners 
and deeds of that time are derived from the 
picture that Shakespeare has painted, luther 
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than from the cold and colouiless delmeationa 
of the historians 

The leading events of the reign of Hemy lY. 
are concisely pieseiited in the two plays to 
which he has furnished the title; but the real 
interest of both is centred in the youthful 
follies of Prince Hal, and the development of 
Ills natime into that of the poet’s ideal monarch. 
It would almost seem that both plays were 
written mainly to prepare the way for Henry 
V. Shakespeare had taken a wonderful lik- 
ing to this sovereign, and wanted to set him 
forth as ‘‘the mirror of all Christian kings;” 
but the popular traditions of his loose behaviour 
when young could not be ignored. The poet 
was not satisfied to present him after his 
reformation, allowing the glory of his manly 
career to condone the “unyoked humours” of 
his earlier years. He desired to show that, 
even w^hen wildest, he never entirely forgot 
his high estate or his prospective responsi- 
bilities. He was the sun, though for a time 
ill eclipse; not extinguished or stained, though 
permitting 

The base contagions clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world. 

His moral purity is guarded with scrupulous 
care. His worst folhes are of a venial sort; 
and, so far from a hint that he is soiled by 
sensuality, the poet rep)resents him as abso- 
lutely imaffected by its temptations. 

Falstaff himself seems to owe his conception 
to this purpose of Shakespeare. In order to 
give an honest picture of the prince’s profligate 
associations without rendering it repulsive — 
to show that a true intellectual enjoyment 
was possible in such scenes and such company, 

I a character like Falstaff was needed — a man 
as brilliant in his mental endowments as he 
was lacking in moral sensitiveness, as witty 
as he was wicked. The corpulent old repro- 
bate is one of the poet’s most intellectual char- 
acters — not infei'ior to lago in that respect, 
and equally unscrupulous and depraved, but 
free from lago’s diabolical malignity. The 
real Henry, if we accept the traditions of his 
youthful habits, must have had some com- 
panion or companions of this type, though we 
can hardly believe that any one of them was 
equal in wit or talent to the peerless knight. 
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Falstciff is the most original as well as the 
most real of all comic creations — a character 
of which many traits and peculiarities must 
have been gleaned, as their air of reality testi- 
fies, from the observation of actual life; and 
yet, with all his tangible and ponderous reality, 
as much a creature of the poet’s 'forgetive’ 
fancy as the delicate Ariel himself. In his 
pecuhar originality, Falstafi* is to be classed 
only with the poet’s own Hamlet and the 
Spanish Don Quixote, as all of them person- 
ages utterly unlike any of those whom Ave 
have known or heard of in actual life, who, 
at the same time, so impress us with their 
truth that \ve inquire into and argue about 
their actions, motives, and qualities as we do 
in respect to living persons whose anomalies 
of conduct perplex observers. Thus Falstaff’s 
cowardice or courage, as well as other points 
of his character, have been as fruitful subjects 
for discussion as the degree and nature of 
Hamlet’s or Don Quixote’s mental aberration.” 

In the development of the character of 
Henry, Shakespeare may have been uncon- 
sciously nearer the truth than the historians, 
who represent his change of behaviour on 
coming to the throne as a sudden and extra- 
ordinary conversion— so sudden that it was 
almost regarded as “ some miracle of grace or 
touch of supernatural benediction.” To the 
poet, as a student of human nature, this in- 
stantaneous transformation appeared unnatu- 
ral rather than supernatural; and he was not 
willing to explain the reformation of his fa- 
vourite in any such manner. He preferred to 
depict him, as in very truth he may have 
been, a sharer in the profligacy of his com- 
panions but in no sense captivated or enslaved 
by it — one among them but not of them. The 
soliloquy of the prince at the close of i. 2 
seems to have been introduced solely to im- 
press this fact upon us at an early point in the 
play. It has puzzled some of the critics and 
offended others. Furnivall remarks : “ Prince 
Hal, afterwards Henry the Fifth, is Shak- 
spere’s hero in English history. He takes 
not Cceur-de-lion, Edward the First or the 
Third, or the Black Prince of Wales, but 
Henry of Agincourt. See how he draws him 
by his enemy Yernon’s mouth, how modestly 


he makes him challenge Hotspur, how gener- 
ously treat that rival when he dies; how he 
makes him set Douglas free, praise Prince 
John’s deed, save his father’s life, give Falstaff 
the credit of Hotspur’s death' Yet, on the 
other hand, he shows us him as the companion 
of loose-living, debauched fellows, highway- 
robbers, thieves, and brothel-hunters, himself 
breaking the law, lying to the sheriff on their 
behaK. And what is the justification, the 
motive for all this'? To astonish men, to win 
more admiration — 

So, when this loose behaviour I throw off, &c. 

(i. 2. 232, foL). 

Surely this is a great mistake of Shakspeare’s; 
surely in so far as the prince did act from this 
motive, he was a charlatan and a snob.” 

The critic seems to have overlooked the 
exigencies of the stage soliloquy, which, while 
it is a device for unfolding to us the inmost 
thoughts and feelings of the person, does not 
present them in the exact manner in which 
they exist in his mind and heart. Here, for 
example, we may readily admit all that Harry 
claims for himself without supposing that he 
would have said it, even to himself, in the 
formal \vay in which the dramatist is com- 
pelled to give it. There is an element of so- 
phistry in it, we may admit, but no snobbish- 
ness. The young man is not wholly forgetful 
of his rank and his responsibilities. When his 
conscience pricks him for yielding to the temp- 
tation to study low life in London, he excuses 
himself with the thought that the burden of 
those responsibilities is not yet laid upon his 
shoulders. He justifies his present fooleries 
as the harmless whims of a young man who 
has nothing of importance to do; and he pro- 
mises himself that when the call of duty comes 
he will obey it. Thus doing, he says that he 
shall appear like the sun breaking through 
clouds, the brighter for its temporary obscur- 
ation. This thought follows, not precedes, the 
conduct to which it refers; it is a commentary 
upon it, as it will strike others, not a reminis- 
cence of the motive that prompted it. If, at 
the outset, he had deliberately planned his 
wild cai-eer with a view to the impression he 
now suggests it will make, it would have been 
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a piece of contemptible stage trickery; but we 
may be sure that Hemy was incapable of thus 
shaping his behaviour for mere theatrical effect, 
and Shakespeare was incapable of the blunder 
it would have been to represent him as doing it. 

It strikes me that the poet is more obnox- 
ious to criticism for the sophistry of which 
he makes the prince guilty in his interview 
with his father in in. 2. 147-152, where he de- 
clares that he will make Hotspur “ exchange 
his glorious deeds for my indignities.” 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 

T’ engross up glorious deeds on my behalf, 

And I will call him to so strict account. 

That he shall render every glory up, 

Yea, even the slightest worship of his time. 

Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 

That can be pardoned only as a rhetorical 
protest against the eulogies of Hotspur with 
which his father has piqued and stung him. 

“ I can be all that you say Percy is,” he feels; 
and for the moment he forgets that no achieve- 
ment of his own can detract from the honours ] 
of his gallant rival. He may conquer and kill j 
Percy, as he does, but not the slightest worship | 
of his time can he take away from the slain | 
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hero. Henry is more just to Hotspur when 
he stands over his dead body on the field of 
Shrewsbury (v. 4. 99-101): 

Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven ! 

Thy ignomy sleep with thee in the grave. 

Be not remember’d in thy epitaph ' 

But I must not prolong these random com- 
ments on this extraordinary drama — “a drama 
historical in the highest sense of the term, as 
being imbued throughout, penetrated, with 
the spirit of the times, and of the men and 
scenes it represents ; while in a more popular 
sense of the epithet historical, it is so chiefly 
in its subjects and main incidents. Though 
boldly deviating from chronological exactness, 
and freely blending pure invention with re- 
corded facts, yet in all this the author neither 
designs nor effects any real distortion of his- 
tory; but, while he impresses upon the bare 
succession of events the unity of feeling and 
purpose required for dramatic interest, he con- 
verts the dead, cold record of past occurrences 
into the very tragi-comedy which those occur- 
rences must have exhibited as they arose, and 
thus reflects Hhe very age and body of those 
imies, their form and pressure.’” 




King So bhaken as 'we are, so ^v au with care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant —(Act 1 1 1, 2 ) 


KING HENRY IV.-PART I. 


ACT 1. 


Scene I. London, Throne-room in the •palace. 

Flourish of trumpets. King Henry seated on 
the throne^ Prince J ohn of Lancaster, Earl 
OP Westmoreland, Sir Eichard Yernon, 
Sir Walter Blunt, and Attendants. 

King. So shaken as we are, so wan with 
■ care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant. 
And breathe short-winded accents of new 
broils 

To be commenc’d in strands afar remote. 

No more the thirsty entrance^ of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children’s 
blood ; 

;[^No more shall trenching war channel her 
\ fields, 

^Nor bruise her flowerets with the armed hoofs 
Of hostile paces; those opposed eyes, 

Which, like the meteors of a troubled lieaven, 
^ All of one natui’e, of one substance bred, ii 
^Did lately meet in the intestine shock 
?And furious close of civil butchery. 


Shall now, in mutual well-beseeming^ ranks, ( 
March all one way and be no more oppos’d c 
Against acquaintance, kindred, and allies: ] \ 
The edge of war, like an ill- sheathed knife, 

No more shall cut his master. Therefore, 
friends, 

As far as to the sepulchre of Christ, 19 

12 Whose soldier now, under whose blessed ci'oss i 
'Wq are impressed and engag’d to fight,] \ 
Forthwith a power of English shall we levy; 
Whose arms were moulded in their mothers’ 
womb 

To chase these pagans in those holy fields 
£ Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet } 
Which fourteen hundred yeai's ago were nail’d^ 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. ] \ 

But this our purpose is a twelvemonth old, 
And bootless ’tis to tell you we will go; 
Therefore'^ we meet not now. — Then let me 
hear 30 

Of you, my gentle cousin Westmoreland, 

What yesternight our council did decree 
In forwarding this dear expedience.^ 

2 Wdl~besecmi7ig, comely. ® Power, force, army 
4 Therefore, i e for that purpose, or about that matter. 

6 Dear expedience, urgent expedition. 
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1 Entrance, mouth. 
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West. My liege, tiiiri ha«te was hot in ques- 

tioD,i 

And many limits^ of the charge^ set down 
But yesternight : when all athwart there came 
A post from Wales loaden with heavy news; 
Whose worst was, that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordshire to fight 
Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 
Was by the rude hands of that Welshman 
taken, 4i 

And a thousand of his people butchered; 
^TUpon whose dead corpse^ there was suchmis- 
l use, 

Such beastly shameless transformation. 

By those Welshwomen done, as may not be 
Without much shame retold or spoken of. ] 
Kin^. It seems then that the tidings of this 
broil 

Brake off our business for the Holy Land. 

West. This match’d with other did, my gra- 
cious lord; 

For more uneven^ and unwelcome news 50 
Came from the north, and thus it did import: 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there, 
Young Harry Percy, and brave Archibald, 
That ever- valiant and approved Scot, 

At Holmedon met. 

Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour. 
As by discharge of their artillery, 

And shape of likelihood, the news was told; 
For he that brought them, in the very heat 
And pride of their contention did take horse, 
Uncertain of the issue any way. ci 

Khig. Here is a dear, a true - hidustrious 
friend, 

Sir Walter Blunt, new-lighted from his horse, 
£ Stain’d with the variation of each soil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat of ours;] 
And he hath brought us smooth and welcome 
news. 

The Earl of Douglas is discomfited: 

Ten thousand bold Scots, two and twenty 
knights. 

Balk’d^ in their own blood did Sir Walter see 
On Holmedon’s plains. Of prisoners, Hotspur 
took 70 

Mordake the Earl of Fife, and eldest son 

1 Uot in question, warmly discussed 2 Limits, estimates. 
3 Charge, expense. ^ Corpse, plural, 

5 Uneven, unfavourable 6 Balk'd, heaped. 
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To beaten Douglas, and the Earl of Athol, 72 
Of Murray, Angus, and Menteith: 

And is not this an honoui’able spoil ^ 

A gallant prized ha! cousin, is it not' 

West. In faith, 

It is a conquest for a prince to boast of. 

King. Yea, there thou mak’st me sad and 
mak’st me sin 

In envy that my Lord Noidhumberland 
Should be the father to so blest a son, so 
A son who is the theme of honour’s tongue, 
Amongst a grove the very straightest plant, 
Who is sweet Fortune’s minion’' and her 
pride; 

Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him, 

See riot and dishonour stain the brow 
Of my young Harry. O that it could be 
piov’d 

That some night- tripping fairy had exchang’d 
In cradle-clothes our children where they lay. 
And call’d mine Percy, his Plantagenet! S9 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 
But let him from my thoughts. — YTiat think 
you, coz. 

Of this young Percy’s pride *2 the prisoners. 
Which he in this adventure hath surpris’d, 

To his own use^ he keeps, and sends me 
word, 

I shall have none but Mordake Earl of Fife. 
West. This is his uncle’s teaching, this is 
Worcester, 

Malevolent to you in all aspects; 

Which makes him prune ^ himself, and bristle 

The crest of youth against your dignity. ] 
King. But I have sent for him to answer 
this; 100 

And for this cause awhile we must neglect 
Our holy purpose to J erusalem. 

[Rising from throne. 

Cousin, on Wednesday next our council we 
Will hold at Windsor: so inform the lords; 
But come yourself with speed to us again. 

For more is to be said and to be done 
Than out of anger can be uttered, lor 

TFes^. I will, my liege. 

\Mo%Tish of trumrpets. Exeunt. 

7 Minion, favourite, darling 

8 To his own nse, for Iris own purposes. 

9 Prune, plume. 
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ScEi^B II. London. An Apartment belonging 
to Prince Henry. 

Enter Prixce Henry and Falstaff, / rom 
op>posite sides. 

Fal. NoWj Hal, what time of day is it, lad? 

Prince. Thou art so fat-witted, with drink- 
ing of old sack,^ and unhuttoning thee after 
supper and sleeping upon benches after noon, 
that thou hast forgotten to demand that truly 
which thou wouldst truly know. What a 
devil hast thou to do with the time of the 
day^ Unless hours were cups of sack, and 
minutes capons, and clocks the tongues of 
I bawds, []and dials the signs of leaping-houses,^ 

I and the blessed sun himself a fair hot wench 
in flame-coloured taffeta, ] I see no reason why 
thou shouldst be so superfluous to demand 
the time of the day. 

Fal. Indeed, you come near me^ now, Hal; 
for we that take purses go by the moon and 
the seven stars, and not by Phoebus, he, ‘Hhat 
wand’ring knight so fair.” And, I prithee, 
sweet wag, when thou art king, as, God save 
thy grace, — majesty I should say, for grace 
thou wilt have none, — 20 

Prince. What, none^ 

Fal. No, by my troth, not so much as will 
serve to be prologue to an egg and butter. 

Prince. Well, how then? come, roundly,^ 
roundly. 

Fal. Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou 
art king, let not us that are squires of the 
night’s body be call’d thieves of the day’s 
beauty: let us be — ^Diana’s foresters, gentlemen 
of the shade, minions of the moon; and let 
men say we be men of good government, 
being governed, as the sea is, by our noble 
and chaste mistress the moon, under whose 
countenance we steal. 33 

Prince. Thou sayest well, and it holds well 
too; for the fortune of us that are the moon’s 
men doth ebb and flow like the sea, being 
governed, as the sea is, by the moon. As, for 
proof, now: a purse of gold most resolutely 
snatch’d on Monday night, and most dis- 

1 Sack, Spanish or Canary wine. 

2 Leaping'-houses, brothels. 

3 Come near me, hit me, ^ Roundly, bluntly. 


solutely spent on Tuesday morning; got with 
swearing “lay by,”^ and spent with crying 
“ bring in;”® now in as low an ebb as the foot 
of the ladder, and by and by in as high a flow 
as the ridge of the gallows. 

Fal. By the Lord, thou say’st true, lad. 
And is not my hostess of the tavern a most 
sweet wench? 

Prince. As the honey of Ilybla, my old lad 
of the castle. And is not a buff jerkin a most 
sweet robe of durance 49 

Fal. How now, how now, mad wag ! what, 
in thy quips ^ and thy quiddities?® what a 
plague have I to do with a buff jerkin? 

Prince. Why, what a pox have I to do with 
my hostess of the tavern 

Fal Well, thou hast call’d her to a reck’n- 
ing many a time and oft. 

Prince. Did I ever call for thee to pay thy 
part? 

Fal. No; I ’ll give thee thy due, thou hast 
paid all there. 60 

Prince. Yea, and elsewhere, so far as my 
coin would stretch; and where it would not, 
I have used my credit 
Fal. Yea, and so us’d it that, were it not 
here apparent that thou art heir apparent, — 
but, I prithee, sweet wag, shall there be gal- 
lows standing in England when thou art king? 
and resolution thus fobb’d^ as it is with the 
rusty curb of old father antic the law? Do 
not thou, when thou art king, hang a thief. 
Prince. No; thou shalt. 11 

Fal. Shall I? 0 rare! By the Lord, I’ll 
be a brave judge! 

Prince. Thou judgest false already; I mean, 
thou shalt have the hanging of the thieves, 
and so become a rare hangman. 

Fal. Well, Hal, well ; and in some sort it 
jumps with my humour as well as waiting in 
the court, I can tell you. 

Prince. For obtaining of suits ^ so 

Fal. Yea, for obtaining of suits, whereof 
the hangman hath no lean wardrobe. ’S blood, 


s Lay 'by, lay down your arms (the address of highway- 
men to their victims) 

« Bring in, bring liquor (said to the tapster in a tavern). 

Quips, witty turns. 3 Quiddities, quibbles 

» Fobh’d, foiled, cheated. w Jintic, buffoon, 
n Jumps, agrees. 
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1 am as melanclioiy as a gib-cat ^ or a lugg’d^ 
bear. S4 

Priyice, Or an old lion, or a lover’s lute. 

Fal. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire 
bagpipe. 

Prince. Wliat say’st thou to a hare, or the 
melancholy of Moor-ditch^ 


Fal. Thou hast the most unsavoury similes 
and art indeed the most comparative,^ rascal- 
liest, sweet young prince. But, Hal, I pri- 
thee, trouble me no more with vanity. I 
would to God thou and I knew where a com- 
modity of good names were to be bought! An 
old lord of the council rated ^ me the other 



P? mce Where shall we hike a purse to-morrow. Jack’— (Act i 2 110, ill.) 


day in the street about you, sir, but I mark’d 
him not; and yet he talk’d very wisely, but 
I regarded him not; and jet he talk’d wisely, 
and in the street too. 

Prince. Thou didst well; for wisdom cries 
out in the streets, and no man regards it. lOo 

Fal. 0, thou hast damnable iteration,® and 
art indeed able to corrupt a saint. Thou hast 
done much harm upon me, Hal; God forgive 
thee for It 1 Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew 


1 Gib-oat, old tom-cat 

2 Lugg'd, ied with a chaia 

3 Comparative, given to comparisons 

^ Rated, scolded 5 Iteration, mockery. 
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nothing; and now am I, if a man should speak 
truly, little better than one of the wicked. I 
must give over this life, and I will give it over; 
by the Lord, an I do not, I am a villain! I ’ll be 
damn’d for never a king’s son in Christendom. 

Prince. Where shall we take a purse to- 
morrow, Jack^ 111 

Fal. Zounds, where thou wilt, lad, I ’ll 
make one; an I do not, call me villain and 
baffle me ^ 

Pntice. I see a good amendment of life in 
thee; from praying to purse-taking. 


6 Baffle me, take away my knighthood 
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Fal. WI17, Hal, ’tis niy vocation, Hal; ’tis 
no sin for a man to labour in his vocation. 

Enter Poins. 

Poins ! — Now shall we know if Gadshill have 
jset a match.^ £ — 0, if men were to be saved by 
^ merit, what hole in hell were hot enough for 
Jhim? This is the most omnipotent villain that 
^ ever cried “ stand” to a true man.] 122 

Frince. Good morrow, Ned. 

Foins. Good morrow, sweet Hal. — What 
says Monsieur Eemorse ? what says Sir John 
^ Sack and Sugar '2 [[ Jack ' how agrees the devil 

1 ^* and thee about thy soul, that thou soldest him 
on Good Priday last for a cup of Madeira and 
a cold capon’s leg^ 

Frince. Sir John stands to his word, the 
^ devil shall have his bargain; for he was never 
^yet a breaker of proverbs: he will give the 
I devil his due. 133 

I Foins. Then art thou damn’d for keeping 
thy word with the devil. 

\ Prince. Else he had been damn’d for cozen- 
J ing the devil. 

) Foins. ] But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow 
morning, by four o’clock, early at Gadshill! 
there are pilgrims going to Canterbury with 
rich offerings, and traders riding to London 
with fat purses. I have vizards^ for you all; 
you have horses for yourselves. Gadshill lies 
to-night in Kochester; I have bespoke supper 
to-morrow night in Eastcheap: we may do it 
as secure as sleep. If you will go, I will stuff 
your purses full of crowns; if you will not, 
tarry at home and be hang’d. 

Fal. Hear ye, Yedward;^ if I tarry at home 
and go not, I ’ll hang you for going. iso 

Poim. You will, chops'!! 

Fal. Hal, wilt thou make one? 

Frince. Who, I rob? I a thief? not I, by 
my faith. 

Fal. There ’s neither honesty, manhood, nor 
good fellowship in thee, nor thou cam’st not 
of the blood royal, if thou dar’st not stand for 
ten shillings. 

Prince. Well then, once in my days I ’ll be 
a madcap. mo 

1 Set a match, planned a robbery. 

2 Vizards, vizors, masks. 

^ Yedward, a familiar form of Edward 


Fal. Why, that ’s well said. 

PHnce. Well, come what will, I’ll tarry at 
home. 

Fal. By the Lord, I’ll be a traitor then, 
when thou art king. 

Prince. I care not. 

Poins. Sir J ohn, I prithee, leave the prince 
and me alone : I will lay him down such rea- 
sons for this adventure that he shall go. 169 

Fal. Well, God give thee the spirit of per- 
suasion and him the ears of profiting, that 
what thou speakest may move and what he 
hears may be believed, that the true prince 
may, for recreation sake, prove a false thief ; 
for the poor abuses of the time want counte- 
nance. Eai'ewell; you shall find me in East- 
cheap. 

Prince. Farewell, thou latter spring! fare- 
well, All-hallown'^ summer! [Exit Falstaf. 

Foins. Now, my good sweet honey lord, ride 
with us to-morrow; I have a jest to execute 
that I cannot manage alone. Falstaff, Bar- 
dolph, Peto, and Gadshill shall rob those men 
that we have already waylaid, yourself and I 
will not be there; and when they have the 
booty, if you and I do not rob them, cut this 
head off' from my shoulders. I86 

Prince. How shall we part with® them in 
setting forth? 

Poins. Why, we will set forth before or after 
them, and appoint them a place of meeting, 
wherein it is at our pleasure to fail; and then 
wiU they adventure upon the exploit them- 
selves, which they shall have no sooner 
achiev’d, but we ’ll set upon them. 

Prime. Yea, but ’tis like that they will 
know us by our horses, by our habits,® and by 
every other appointment,^ to be oiu’selves. 107 

Poins. Tut! our horses they shall not see; 
I ’ll tie them in the wood: our vizards we will 
change after we leave them; and, sirrah, I 
have cases of buckram for the nonce, to im- 
mask our noted® outward garments. 

Prince. Yea, but I doubt® they will be too 
hard for us. 

Poins. Well, for two of them, I know them 


4 All-hallown, All-liallows or All Saints' Day. 
c Part with, get away from o Babits, dress. 

^ Apporntment, equipment. 

8 Noted, known, familiar. 0 Doubt, suspect. 
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to be as true-bred cowards as ever turned back; 
and for the third, if he fight longer than he 
sees reason, I ’ll forswear arms. The virtue of 
this jest will be, the incomjDrehensible lies that 
this same fat rogue will tell us when we meet 
at supper: how thirty, at least, he fought with; 
what wards, what blows, what extremities he 
endured ; and in the reproof^ of this lies the jest. 

Prince. Well, I’ll go with thee: provide us 
ail things necessary, and meet me to-morrow 
night in Eastcheap; there I ’ll sup. Farew^ell. 

Poins. Farewell, my lord. [Exit. 

Prince. I know you all, and will awhile 
uphold 

The unyok’d 2 humour of your idleness; 220 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That, when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at. 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle him. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work; 

But when they seldom come, they wish’d-for 
come, 230 

And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 

So, when this loose behaviour I throw off 
And pay the debt I never promised, 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes 
And like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil^ to set it off. 

I’n so offend, to make offence a skill; 240 
Redeeming time when men think least I will. 

[Exit. 

Scene III. London. Conncil chamber in 
the Palace. 

PlouTwh oftrum^oeU. King Henry, Prince 

J OHN, N ORTEUMBERL AND, W ORCESTER, HOT- 
SPUR, Sir Walter Blunt, and other Gentle- 

7nen, Guards^ and Attendants. 

King. throne’\ My blood hath been too 
cold and temperate, 

1 JReproof, refutation 2 Unyok'd, unrestrained. 

3 Hopes, expectations. ^ Foil, contrast. 
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Unapt to stir at these indignities, 

And you have found me;^ for accordingly 
You tread upon my patience: but be sure 
I will from henceforth rather be myself. 
Mighty and to be fear’d, than my condition,® 
Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young 
down. 

And therefore lost that title of respect 
Which the proud soul ne’er pays but to the 
proud. 

Wor. Our house, my sovereign liege, little 
deserves 10 

The scourge of greatness to be used on it; 

And that same greatness too which our own 
hands 

Have holp to make so portly. 

North. My lord, — 

King. Worcester,^ get thee gone; for I do see 
Danger and disobedience in thine eye. 

0, sir, 

Your presence® is too bold and peremptory, 
And majesty might never yet endure 
The moody frontier of a servant brow. 19 
You have good leave to leave us; when we need 
Your use and counsel, we shall send for you. — 

[Exit Worcester. 
[To Northumherlandd\ You were about to speak. 

North. Yea, my good lord. 

Those prisoners in your highness’ name de- 
manded. 

Which Harry Percy here at Holmedon took, 
Were, as he says, not with such strength denied 
As is delivered® to your majesty; 

[^Either envy,^® therefore, or misprision 
Is guilty of this fault, and not my son. ] 

Hot. My liege, I did deny no prisoners. 

But I remember, when the fight was done, 30 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil. 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword. 
Came there a certain lord, neat, and tiimly 
dress’d, 

Fresh as a bridegroom; and his chin new reap’d 
Show’d like a stubble-land at harvest-home. 
He was perfumed like a milliner. 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 


5 Found me, found me out, seen it in me 
^Than my condition, than according to my tempeia- 
ment Worcester, pronounced as a trisyllable, 

s Presence, bearing. 2 Delivered, reported. 

10 Envy, malice. Misprision, mistake. 
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A pouncet-lDox/ which ever and anon 3S 
He gave his nose and took ’t away again; 
Who therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff: and still he smil’d and talk’d, 
And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 


Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday ^ and lady terms 
He question’d me ; among the rest, demanded 
My prisoners in your majesty’s behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds being cold, 
To be so pester’d with a popinjay. 

Out of my grief" and my impatience, so 



Hot. lie call’ll them imtaught kuaves, unmannerly, 
To liinuK a Blovouly uuhamlaomo (iomo 
Betwixt tho wind and his nobility.— (Act i. 3. 4:M5.) 


Answer’d neglectingly I know not what, 

He should, or he should not; for he made me 
mad 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 
Of guns and drums and wounds, — God save 
the mark ! — 

And telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti^ for an inwaixl bruise; 

1 Pouncet-box, perfume-box, smiff-box. 

2 Holiday, fine, affected. Grief, pain. 

4 Parmaceti, spermaceti. 


And that it was great pity, so it was. 

This villanous salt-petro should be digg’d 60 
Out of the bowels of tlic harmless earth, 
Which many a good tali'* fellow had destroy’d 
So cowardly; and but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier.® 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

T answer’d indirectly, as I said ; 

And I beseech you, let not his report 


s Tall, stout, brave 
<5 Soldier, pronounced as a trisyllable. 
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Come current for an accusation 
Betwixt my love and your higli majesty. 
Blunt. Tlie circumstance consider’d, good 
my lord, 70 

Whate’er Lord Harry Percy then had said 
To such a person and in such a place. 

At such a time, with all the rest retold, 

May reasonably die, and never rise 
To do him worong or any way impeach 
What then he said, so^ he unsay it now. 

King. Why, yet he doth deny his prisoners. 
But 2 with proviso and exception,^ 

That ^ve at our own charge shall ransom straight 
His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer; so 
Who, on my soul, hath wilfully betray’d 
The lives of those that he did lead to fight 
Against the great magician, damn’d Glendower, 
Whose daughter, as we hear, the Earl of March 
Hath lately married. Shall our coffers, then. 
Be emptied to redeem a traitor home? 

Shall we buy treason? and indent^ with fears. 
When they have lost and forfeited themselves*^ 
No, on the barren mountains let him starve; 
For I shall never hold that man my friend 90 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one pemiy cost 
To ransom home revolted Mortimer. 

Hot. Eevolted Mortimer! 

He never did faU off, my sovereign liege. 

But by the chance of war; to prove that tme 
Needs no more but one tongue for all those 
wounds. 

Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took, 
When on the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank, 

In single opposition, hand to hand, 99 

He did confound^ the best part of an hour 
In changing hardiment® with great Glendower, 
Three times they breath’d,^ and three times 
did they drink. 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn’s flood ; 

Who then, affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Pan fearfully among the trembling reeds. 
And hid his crisp ^ head in the hollow bank 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. 
Never did base and I'otten policy 
Colour her working with such deadly wounds; 

1 So, if. 2 Bxit, unless 

3 Exception, pronounced as a quadrisyllable. 

4 Indent, make terms. s Confound, spend. 

6 Changing hardiment, exchanging hard blows. 

Breath'd, took breath. s Crisp, curled 
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Nor never could the noble Mortimer 110 
Eeceive so many, and all willingly: 

Then let not him be slander’d with levolt. 
King. Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou dost 
belie him; 

He never did encounter with Glendower. 
[Risingl I tell thee. 

He durst as well have met the devil alone 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy. 

Art thou not asham’d *2 But, sirrah, henceforth 
Let me not hear you speak of Mortimer. 

Send me your prisoners with the speediest 
means, 120 

Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 
As will displease you. — My Lord Northum- 
berland, 

We license your departm*e with your son. — 

\Govng. 

Send us your prisoners, or you will hear of it 
\FloiL7nsh of trumpets. Exeunt all hut 
Noi'thumherland and Hotspur. 

Hot. An if the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not send them.— I will after straight 
And tell him so; for I will ease my heart. 
Although it be with hazard of my head. [Going. 
No7'th. What, drunk with choler? Stay and 
pause awhile. — 129 

Here comes your uncle. 

Re-enter Worcestek. 

Hot. Speak of Mortimer ! 

Zounds, I will speak of him ; and let my soul 
Want mercy, if I do not join with him : 

Yea, on his part I ’ll empty all these veins. 
And shed my dear blood drop by drop in the 
dust 

But I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high in the air as this unthankful king. 

As this ingrate and canker’d® Bohngbroke. 
North. [To Worcesterl Brother, the king hath 
made your nephew mad. 

For. Who struck this heat up after I was gone? 
Hot. He will, forsooth, have all my pris- 
oners; 140 

And when I urg’d the ransom once again 
Of my wife’s brothei’, then his cheek look’d pale 
And on my face he turn’d an eye of death, 
Trembling ev’n at the name of Mortimer. 

Canker'd, malignant. 
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Wo 7 \ I cannot blame him; was he not pro- 
claim’d 

By Eichard that dead is the next of blood? 

North. He was; I heard the proclamation: 
And then it was when the unhappy king, — 
Whose wrongs in us God pardon ' — did set forth 
Upon his Irish expedition ; iso 

From whence he intercepted did return 
To be depos’d and shortly murthered. 

Wo?\ And for whose death we in the world’s 
wide mouth 

Live scandaliz’d and foully spoken of. 

Hot. But, soft, I pray you; did King Eichard 
then 

Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer 
Heir to the crown? 

North. He did; myself did hear it. 

Hot. N ay, then I cannot blame his cousin king, 
That wish’d him on the barren mountains starve. 
But shall it be, that you, that set the crown 
>Upon the head of this forgetful man 161 
T And for his sake wear the detested blot 
\ Of murtherous subornation, ^ shall it be, 

I That you a world of curses undergo. 

Being the agents, or base second means, 

The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather? 
jO, pardon me that I descend so low, 

? To show the line and the predicament 
Wherein you range under this subtle king ! ] 
Shall it for shame be spoken in these days, 

Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 171 
That men of your nobility and power 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf. 

As both of you — God pardon it! — have done. 
To put down Eichaid, that sweet lovely rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker,^ Bolingbroke? 
And shall it in more shame be further spoken, 
That you are fool’d, discarded, and shook olF 
By him for whom these shames ye underwent? 
No; yet time serves wherein you may redeem 
Your banish’d honours and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again, 
j[[Eevenge the jeering and disdain’d contempt 
j Of this proud king, who studies day and night 
< To answer all the debt he owes to you 
j Even with the bloody payment of your deaths.] 
Therefore, I say, — 


1 0/ murtherous subornation, of procurinp? tnm-der. 
a Canker, dog-roae. s Disdain'd, disdaiuful. 


Wor. Peace, cousin, say no more. 

And now I will unclasp a secret book, 

And to your quick-conceiving^ discontents 
I ’ll read you matter deep and dangerous 190 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o’er- walk a current roaiing loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

I/ot. If he fall in, good night' or sink or swim: 
Send danger from the east unto the west, 

So honour cross it from the north to south. 
And let them grapple; 0, the blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare! 198 

North. Imagination of some great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. 

Hot. By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap, 
To pluck bi-ight honour from the pale-fac’d 
moon. 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the 
ground, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks, 
So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 
Without corrivaU all her dignities; 

But out upon this half-fac’d fellowship! 208 
ITbr. He apjn’chendsaworld of figures ^ hei'e, 
But not the form of what he should attend. — 
Good cousin, give me audience fur a while. 
Hot. 1 cry you mei'cy.’' 

Wor. Those same noble Scots 

That are your jiriaoners, — 

Hot. I ’ll keep tliem all. 

By God, he shall not have a Scot of them; 

No, if a Scot would save liis soul, he shall not. 
I’ll keep them, by this hand. 

Wor. You start away 

And lend no ear unto my pui'poaes. 

Those prisoners you shfill keep. 

]Iot. Nay, I will; that’s flat. 

Ho said he would not ransom Mortimer, 
Forbade my tongue to speak of Mox'timer; 220 
But t will find him when he lies asleep, 

And in his ear I’ll holla “ Mortimer!” 

Nay, 

I ’ll have a starling shall be taught to speak 
Nothing but “ Mortimer,” and give it him, 

To keep his anger still in motion. 


^ Quick-cmiceiHng, prompt to perooivo. 

Corriml, rival, competitor. 

6 Figures, fancies. 

Cry you mercy, beg your pardon. 
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^ £Wor. Hear you, cousin; a word, 
j Hot. All studies here I solemnly defy, 

^Save how to gall and pinch this Bolinghroke; 

< And that same sword-and- buckler^ Prince of 
' Wales, 230 

jBut that I think his father loves him not 
J And would be glad he met with some mischance, 

1 1 would have him poison’d with a pot of ale. ] 
Wor. Farewell, kinsman; I ’ll talk to you 
When you are better temper’d to attend. 
North. Why, what a wasp-stung ^ and im- 
patient fool 

Art thou to break into this woman’s mood, 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own! 
Hot. Why, look you, I am whipp’d and 
scourg’d with rods, 239 

Hettled and stung with pismires, when I hear 
Of this vile politician, Bolinghroke. 

In Eichard’stime, — what do ye call the place'^ — 
A plague upon ’t — it is in Gloucestershire; 
’Twas where the madcap duke his uncle kept,^ 
His uncle York, — where I first bow’d my knee 
Unto this king of smiles, this Bolinghroke, — 
’S blood I— 

When you and he came back fromEavenspurg. 
North. At Berkeley Castle. 

Hot. You say true.-— 260 

Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me! 
Look, — “when his infant fortune came to 
age”— 

And — “gentle Harry Percy” — and “kind 
cousin,” — 

0, the devil take such cozeners! — God forgive 
me< 

Good uncle, tell your tale, for I have done. 

JFor. Nay, if you have not, to it again; 

We will stay your leisure. 

Hot. I have done, i’ faith. 

JFor. Then once more to your Scottish 
prisoners. 

Deliver them up^ without their ransom 
straight, 26O 

And make the Douglas’ son your only mean 
For powers^ in Scotland; which, for divers 
reasons 


1 Sword-and-bucHer, low-lived. 

2 Wasp-stung, irritable s Kept, resided 

4 Deliver them up, set them free. 

5 Powers, forces, troops 
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Which I shall send you written, be assur’d, 
Will easily be granted. — [To Northumberland'] 
You, my lord, 265 

Your son in Scotland being thus employ’d 
Shall secretly into the bosom creep 
Of that same noble prelate, well belov’d. 

The archbishop. 

Hot. Of York, is it not? 

JFor. True; who bears hard 

His brother’s death at Bristol, the Lord Scroop. 

I speak not this in estimation,^ 272 

As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and set down. 

And only stays but to behold the face 
Of that occasion that shall biing it on. 

Hot. 1 smell it; upon my life, it will do well. 
North. Before the game’s afoot, thou still 
lett’st slip.^ 

Hot. Why, it caimot choose but be a noble 
plot. — 279 

And then the power of Scotland and of York, — 
To join with Mortimer, ha? 

JFor. And so they shall. 

Hot. Ill faith, it is exceedingly well aim’d, 
JFor. And ’t is no little reason bids us speed, 
To save our heads by raising of a head;® 

For, bear ourselves as eveii^ as we can, 

The king will always think him in our debt. 
And think we think ourselves unsatisfied, 

Till he hath found a time to pay us home : 

And see already how he doth begin 
To make us strangers to his looks of love. 290 
Hot. He does, he does; we ’ll be reveng’’d on 
him. 

Wor. Cousin, fare well. ^ — No further go in this 
Than I by letters shall direct your course. 
[When time isripe, — which will be suddenly, — ) 
I ’ll steal to Glendower and Lord Mortimer; ) 
Where you and Douglas and our powers at once, ) 
As I will fashion it, shall happily meet, ) 
To bear our fortunes m our Own strong arms, ! 
Which now we hold at much uncertainty, ] j 
North. Farewell, good brother; we shall 
thrive, I trust. 800 

Hot. Uncle, adieu; 0, let the hours be short 
Till fields and blows and groans applaud our 
sport! [Exeunt. 

0 l7i estimation, as a matter of opinion. 

Lett'st slip, dost let the hounds loose. 

8 Bead, amy. ® Even, discreetly. 
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ACT 

Scene I. Rochester. An inn-yard. 

Enter a Carrier with a lantern in his ha)id. 

First Car. Heigli-lio ’ an it be not four by the 
day, I ’ll be bang’d ' Charles’ wain^ is over the 
new chimney, and yet our horse not pack’d. — 
What, ostler! 

Ost. [ ]Yithin'\ Anon, anon. 

First Car. I prithee, Tom, beat Cut’s saddle, 
put a few flocks^ in the point; the poor jade 
is wrung in the withers out of all cess ^ s 

Enter another Carrier. 

Sec. Car. Peas and beans ai’o as dank here 
as a dog, and that is the next‘s way to give 
poor jades the bots; ^ this house is turn’d upside 
down since Eobin ostler died. 

First Car. Poor fellow' never joy’d since 
the price of oats rose; it was the death of 
him. 

Sec. Car. I think this be the most villanous 
house in all London road for fleas; I am stung 
like a tench. 

First Car. Liico a tench! by the mass, there 
is ne’er a king christen could be better bil 
than I have been since the first cock. iio 

Sec. Car. Why, they will allow us ne’er a 
jordan, and then we leak in the cliimney; and 
your cliamber-he breeds fleas lilce a loach. 

First Car. What, ostler! come away, and be 
bang’d ! come away. 

Sec. Car. I have a gammon of bacon and 
two razes® of ginger, to be delivered as far as 
Charing-cross. 

First Car. God’s body! the turkeys in my 
pannier are quite starved.~Wha,t, ostler !— A 
plague on thee ! hast thou never an eye in tliy 
head? canst not hear? An ’t were not as good 
deed as drink, to break the pate on thee, I 
am a very villain.— Come, and be bang’d! 
hast no faith in thee ? no 


1 Charles' wain, Ursa Major. 2 FlocJcs, bits of wool. 
8 Out of all cess, to the utmost, to excess. 

4 JS^ext, nearest, quickest. 

5 JSots, the larvae of the gadfly, parasitical ou horses, 
s Razes, packages. 


II. 

Enter Gadsuill. 

Gads. Good morrow, carriers. What ’s 
o’clock''' 

First Car. I think it he two o’clock. 

Gads. I prithee, lend me thy lantern, to see 
my gelding in the stable. 

First Car. Nay, soft, I pray ye; I know a 
trick worth two of that, i’ faith. 4i 

Gads. I pi-ithee, lend me thine. 

Sec. Car. Ay, when? canst tell'?— Lend me 
thy lantern, cpiotha’? — marry. I’ll see thee 
bang’d lust. 

Gads. Sirrah earner, what time do you 
mean to come to London ? 

Sec. (\tr. Tune enough to go to bed with a 
candle, I warrant thee. — Come, neighbour 
Mugs, we’ll call up the gentlemen; they will 
along with company, for they have great chavge. 

[ hhiemit Carriers. 

Gads. What, ho! chamberlain! 52 

Cham. At band, (piotli pick-purse. 

Gads. That’s even as fair as^ — “at hand, 
quoth the chaml)crlain for thou variest no 
more from picking of purses than giving direc- 
tion doth from labouring; thou lay’st the plot 
how. 

Enter ( hamhcrlain. 

Cham. Good morrow, Ma,ster Gadshill. It 
holds current that I told you yesternight; 
there’s a franklin® in the wild® of Kent hath 
brought three huiulr(‘d nia-rks witli him in 
gold. I heard him tell it to one of his company 
last night at sni)})er”~ a kind of auditoi’ — one 
that ha,th a,b\mdance of ebai'gc too,™ -God 
knows what. They are u}> a.lrea,dy, and call for 
eggs and butter; they will away presently, so 

Gads. Sirrah, if they meet not with Saint 
Niehohis’ clerks, I’ll give thee this neck. 

Cham. No, I’ll none of it; 1 prithee, keep 
that f(»r the hangman; for T know thou wor- 
shipp’st Saint Nicholas as truly as a man of 
falsehood may. 

7 As fair as, ns proper us to say. 

^ FranlHia, freeholder. o If weald, 

10 Saint Mchulas' clerks, robbers. 
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Gad^. What talkest thou to me of the hang- 
man? if I hangj I ’ll make a fat pair of gallows; 
for if I hang, old Sir John hangs with me, and 
thou know’st he is no starveling. Tut ’ there 
are other Trojans ^ that thou dream’st not of, 
the which for sport sake are content to do 
the profession some grace, that would, if mat- 
ters should be look’d into, for their own credit 
sake, make all whole. I am joined with no 
foot land -rakers, 2 no long -staff sixpenny- 
strikers, ^ none of these mad mustachio-purple- 
hued malt-worms;^ but with nobility and 
tranquillity, burgomasters and great oneyers,^ 
such as can hold in, such as will strike sooner 
than speak, and speak sooner than drink, and 
drink sooner than pray: and yet, zounds, I lie; 
for they pray continually to their saint, the 
commonwealth; or rather, not pray to her, but 
prey on her, for they ride up and down on her 
and make her their boots.® 9i 

Charn. What, the commonwealth their boots? 
will she hold out water in foul way? 

Gads She will, she will; justice hath liquor’d'^ 
her. We steal as in a castle, cocksure; we 
have the receipt of fern-seed, we walk invisible. 

Cham. Nay, by my faith, I think you are 
more beholding^ to the night than to fern- 
seed for your walking invisible. 

Gads Give me thy hand; thou shalt have a 
share in our purchase,® as I am a true man. 

Cham. Nay, rather let me have it, as you are 
a false thief. 103 

Gads. Go to; homo is a common name to all 
men. Bid the ostler bring my gelding out of the 
stable. Farewell, ye muddy knave. [Exewit. 

Scene II. The road hy Gadshill. 

Enter Prince Henry and Poins, disguised. 

Foins. Come, shelter, shelter; I have removed 
Falstaffs horse, and he frets like a gumm’d 
velvet. 

Frince. Stand close. 

[They retire to hack of scene. 

1 Tro;i(ins, boon companions 

2 Foot land-rakers, footpads 

a Sixpenny sinkers, petty robbers 

4 Malt-worms, tipplers 5 Oneyers, ones 

6 Boots, booty, plunder 
Liquor’d, made waterproof. 

8 Beholding, bebolden. a Purchase, plunder. 
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Enter Falstafe, disguised. 

Fal. Poins! Poins, and be bang’d 1 Poins! 

Frince. [Coming forward^ Peace, ye fat-kid- 
ney’d rascal! what a brawling dost thou keep ! 

Fal. Where ’s Poins, Hal 7 

Prince. He is walk’d up to the top of the 
hill; I ’ll go seek him. 

[Retires again into hackground. 

Fal. I am accurs’d to rob in tliat thief’s 
company; the rascal hath removed my horse, 
and tied him I know not where. If I travel 
but four foot by the squire^® further afoot, I 
shall break my wind. Well, I doubt not but 
to die a fair death for all this, if I scape hang- 
ing for killing that rogue. I have forsworn his 
company hourly any time this two and twenty 
years, and yet I am bewitched with the rogue’s 
company. If the rascal have not given me 
medicines to make me love him, I ’ll be bang’d; 
it could not be else; I have drunk medicines. 
— Poms ’ — Hal ! — a plague upon you both ! — 
Bardolph! — Peto! — I’ll starve ere I’ll rob a 
foot further. An ’t were not as good a deed 
as drink, to turn true man and to leave these 
rogues, I am the veriest varlet that ever 
chewed with a tooth. Eight yards of uneven 
ground is threescore and ten miles afoot with 
me; and the stony-hearted villains know it well 
enough. A plague upon it when thieves cannot 
be true one to another ! [They whistle. ] Whew ! 
— A plague upon you all ! Give me my horse, 
you rogues; give me my horse, and be bang’d! 

Prince. [Coming fonoard] Peace, ye fat-guts! 
lie down; lay thine ear close to the ground, 
and list if thou canst hear the tread of tra- 
vellers. 

Fal. Have you any levers to lift me up 
again, being down ? ’S blood, I ’ll n ot bear mine 
own flesh so far afoot again for all the coin in 
thy fathei-’s exchequer. What a plague mean 
ye to coital me thus? 40 

Prince. Thou li’st; thou art not colted, 
thou art uncolted. 

Fal. I prithee, good Prince Hal, help me to 
my horse, good king’s son. 

Prince. Out, ye rogue! shall I be your 
ostler? 


10 Squire^ square, foot-rule. n Colt, trick, gull. 
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Fal Go, hang thyself in thine own heir- 
apparent garters ! If I he ta’en, I ’ll peach for 
this. An I have not ballads made on you all 
and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of sack be 
m y poison! When a jest is so forward, and 
afoot too, — I hate it. 50 

EyiterVoi^B^froyn oyie side; from the other Gads- 
HiLL, Bardolpii ayid Peto disguised. 

Gads. Stand. 

Fal. So I do, against my will. 

Poiyis. 0 , ’tis our setter;^ I know his voice. 

Bard. What news? 

Gads. Case ye, case ye; on with your vizards: 
there ’s money of the king’s coming down the 
hill; ’tis going to the king’s exchequer. 

Fal. You lie, you rogue; ’tis going to the 
king’s tavern. 

Gads There ’s enough to make us all. co 

Fal. To be bang’d. 

Friyice. You four shall front them in the 
narrow lane; Ned and I will walk lower: if 
they scape from your encounter, then they light 
on us. 

Peto. How many be there of them? 

Gads. Some eight or ten. 

Fal. Zounds, will they not rob us? 

Pydnce. What, a coward, Sir Jolm Paunch? 

Fal. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your 
grandfather; but yet no coward, Hal. 7i 

Priyice. Well, we leave that to the proof. 

Pobis. Sirrah Jack, thy horse sta-nds be- 
hind the hedge; when thou need’st him, there 
thou shalt find him. Farewell, and stand fast. 

Fal. Now cannot I strike him, if I should 
be bang’d. 

Priyice. [..•ls^cZc to Poiyisl Ned, where are our 
disguises ? 

Poins. to Py'ince] Here, hard by; 

stand close. [Fjjeimt Py'ince and Poins. 

Fal. Now, my masters, hapi)y man be his 
dole, 2 say I; every man to his business. hi 

[Theg retire. 

Eyiter four Ty'avellers. 

Fiy'st Trav. Come, neighbour: the boy shall 
lead our horses down the hill; we ’ll walk afoot 
awhile, and ease our legs. 

1 Setter, manager of the robbery 
Happy ynayi be his dole, happiness be his lot. 


Fal..) Gads.) dec. Stand ! 

Bee. Ti'av. Jesu bless us! 

Fal. Strike, down with them; cut the vil- 
lains’ throats. [^Ah’ whoreson caterpillars!} 
bacon-fed knaves’ they hate us youth: down} 
with them;] fleece them. 9o} 

Fiy'st Trav 0 , we are undone, both we and 
ours for ever ! 

\fPhe travellers ruyi across and cjceiont, puy'- 
sued hy Bardolph) Oadshill) and Peto. 

Fal. [liimniyig about with his sword dy'auoi] 
Hang ye, gorbellied'^ knaves, are ye undone? 
[No, ye fat chufis;'^ I would your store were} 
here’] On, bacons, on’ What, ye knaves!} 
young men must live. You are grand- jurors, 
are ye? we’ll jure ye, i’ faith. [Eivit 

Re-enter Prince Henet ayid Poins, in 
huchrayyi suits. 

Prince. The thieves have bound the true 
men. Now coidd thou and I rob the thieves 
and go merrily to London, it would be argu- 
ment for a week, laughter for a month, and a 
good jest for ever. 102 

Poiyis. Stand close; I hear them coming. 

\fThey retire. 

Re-enter Falstake, Gadsxiill, Bardolpii, 
ayid 1’eto, with bags ofmoyiey. 

Fal. Gome, my masters, let us share, and 
then to liorse before day. {fPhey all sit on the 
grouyul'] An the Prince and Poins be not two 
arrant cowards, there’s no etpiity stirring; 
there ’vS no more valour in that Poins than in a 
wild-duck. 

[/!« they are shariyu]) the Prince and 
Poms set npoyi than. 

Jb'iyicc. Your money! 

Poiyis. Yiliains! no 

[Gadshilf) Pmrdolph) Peto, and {after a blow 
or two) Fafstaf) run away) leaviyig the 
booty behi.yid theyn. 

Py'mce. Got with much ease. Now mer- 
rily to horse. 

The thieves are scatter’d and possess’d with fear 
So strongly that they dare not meet each 
other; 

Each takes Ins fellow for an ofiicer. 


8 Gorbellied, big-belliod. ^ Oktifs, churla, clowns. 
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Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death, 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along; 
Were^t not for laughing, I should pity him. 

Foins. How the rogue roar’d' [Exeunt. 

Scene IIIo ]Yarkwortk. A room in the castle. 

Enter Hotspur, reading a letter. 

Hot. “But, for mine own part, my lord, I could 
be well contented to be there, in respect of the love 
I bear youi- house.” He could he contented! 
why IS he not, then In respect of the love 
he hears our house ! he shows in this, he loves 
his own barn better than he loves our house. 
Let me see some more. “The purpose you un- 
dertake is dangerous,” — why, that’s certain: ’tis 
dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to drink; 
but I tell you, my lord fool, out of this nettle, 
danger, we pluck this flower, safety. “The 
purpose you undertake is dangerous, the friends you 
have named uncertain, the time itself unsorted, i 
and your whole plot too light for the counterpoise of 
so gi’eat an opposition ” Say you so, say you so 'i! 
I say unto you again, you are a shallow 
cowardly hind, and you lie. What a lack- 
brain is this! By the Lord, our plot is a good 
plot as ever was laid; our friends true and 
constant: a good plot, good friends, and full 
of expectation; 2 an excellent plot, very good 
friends. What a frosty-spirited rogue is this ! 
Why, my lord of York commends the plot 
and the general course of the action. Zounds, 
an I were now by this rascal, I could brain 
him with his lady’s fan. Is there not my 
father, my uncle, and myself ? Lord Edmund 
Mortimer, my lord of York, and Owen Glen- 
dower? is there not besides the Douglas? have 
I not all their letters to meet me in arms 
by the ninth of the next months and are 
they not some of them set forward already'? 
What a pagan rascal is this ! an infidel’ Ha! 
you shall see now, in very sincerity of fear 
and cold heart, will he to the king and lay 
open all our proceedings. O, I could divide 
myself, and go to buffets, for moving such a 
dish of skimm’d milk with so honourable an 
action! Hang him! let him tell the king; we 
are prepared. I wiU set forward to-night. 

1 Unsorted, unsuited, ill-clioseu. 

2 Ex:pectation, promise. 
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Enter Lady Percy. 

How now, Kate! I must leave you within 
these two hours. 

Lady. 0, my good lord, why are you thus 
alone '? 40 

For what offence have I this fortnight been 
A banish’d woman from my Harry’s bed '? 

Tell me, sweet lord, what is ’t that takes from 
thee 

Thy stomach,^ pleasure, and thy golden sleep*? 
Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth. 
And start so often when thou sitt’st alone ? 
Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy 
cheeks, 

And given my treasures and my rights of thee 
To thick-ey’d musing and curst melancholy? 

In thy faint slumbers I by thee have watch’d. 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, 
Speak terms of manage^ to thy bounding 
steed, 52 

Cry “Courage! to the field'” And thou hast 
talk’d ) 

[ Of sallies and retires, of trenches, tents, I 

Of palisadoes, frontiers,^ parapets, ^ 

Of basilisks,'^ of cannon, culverin,^] 

Of prisoners’ ransom and of soldiers slain. 

And all the current of a heady® fight. 

£ Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war } 
And thus hath so bestirr’d thee in thy sleep, ? 
That beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow, ? 
Like bubbles in a late-disturbed stream; 62? 
And in thy face strange motions have appear’d, < 
Such as we see when men restrain tlieir breath ( 
On some great sudden hest.^ O, what portents; 

are these?] \ 

Some heavy business hath my lord in hand. 
And I must know it, else he loverj me not. 

Hot. What, ho!— 

Enter Servant. 

Is Gilliams with the packet gone ? 
Serv. He is, my lord, an hour ago. 

Hot. Hath Butler brought those horses 
from the sherifl*? ro 

Sew. One horse, my lord, he brought even now. 

s Stomach, appetite. ^ Manage, horseman skip, 
s frontiers, forts, outworks. ^ BasilisJcs, cannon. 

^ Oxilmrin, smaller ordnance 
8 Heady, impetuous a Uest, hehest, command. 
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Hot What horse? a roan, a crop-ear, is it 
not? V2 

Serv. It is, my lord- 

Hot, That roan shall he my throne. 

W ell, I will hack him straight. — O espemnce 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the pai'k. 

[Exit 


Lady. But hear you, my lord. 

Hot. What say’st thou, my lady? 

Lady. What is it carries you away 
Hot. Why, my horse, my love, — my horse. 
Lady. Out, you mad-headed ape! 

A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen ^ si 
As you are toss’d with. In faith. 



Lady, In thy faint Hluinlierfi I by theo have watch’d, 

And hoard thco munnur taloH of iron wara —(Act ii. Jh no, Dl.) 


Tdl know your husiness, ILmry, that I will. 

I fear my hrother Mortimer dotli stir 
About his title, and hath sent for you 
To line^ his enterprise; hut if you go,— 

Hot. So far afoot, I shall he weary, love. 
Lady. Ooim^, come, you para(iuito,‘huiHwerme 
DircHitly unto this (piestioii that I a.Hk. so 
In faith, I’ll break thy little linger, Harry, 
An if thou wilt not tell mo all things true. 
Hot. Away, 

Away, you triller! Love! I love tlujc not, 

1 Eapcrmicel Hope! (tlio I'orcy luotto), 
a Splem, caprice ^ Line, support 

^ Pitratixdto, paroquet, pjirrofc. 


I care not for thee, Ivaho, this is no world 
To play with mammets''’ and to tilt with lips; 
We must have bloody noses and crn.dc’d crowns, 
And pass them curi-ent too.^ — God’s me, my 
horse!— 

Wluit say’st thou, Kate? what would’st thou 
have with me? 

Lady. Do you not love me? do you not, in- 
deed? 00 

Well, do not then; for since you love mo not, 
I will not love myself. Do you not love me? 
Nay, tell me if you speak in jest or no. 


c MamnieU, puppets. 
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Hot Come, wilt thou see me r^de 1 103 

And when I am o’ horseback, I wiK swear 
I love thee infinitely. But hark you, Kate; 

I must not have you henceforth question me 
Whither I go, nor reason whereabout. 
Whither I must, I must; and, to conclude. 
This evening must I leave you, gentle Kate. 

I know you wise, but yet no farther wise 
Than Haiay Percy’s wife : constant you are. 
But yet a woman: and for secrecy, 112 

No lady closer; for I well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know; 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate. 
Lady. How! so far? 

Hot. Not an inch further. But hark you, 
Kate: 

Whither I go, thither shall you go too; 

To-day wiU I set forth, to-morrow you. ii9 
Will this content you, Kate '2 
Lady. It must of force. [Exeunt 

Scene IY. Eastoheap. A room in the Boar'’s- 
Head Tavern. 

Enter Peince Henry. 

Prince. Ned, prithee, come out of that fat- 
room,^ and lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 

Enter Poins. 

Poins. Where hast been, Hal 1 
Prince. With three or four loggerheads 
amongst three or fourscore hogsheads. I have 
sounded the very base -string of humility. 
Sirrah, I am sworn brother to a leash ^ of 
drawers;^ and can caU them all by their chris- 
ten names, as Tom, Dick, and Francis. They 
take it already upon their salvation, that 
though I be but Prince of Wales, yet I am 
the king of courtesy; and tell me flatly I am 
no proud J ack, like Falstaff, but a Corinthian,^ 
a lad of mettle, a good boy, — by the Lord, so 
they call me! — and when I am king of Eng- 
land, I shall command all the good lads in 

I Eastoheap. [] They call drinking deep, dying 
scarlet; and when you breathe^ in your wa- 
tering,^ they cry ‘‘hem !” and bid you play it 
off. J] To conclude, I am so good a proficient in 

1 Fat-room, vat-room. 2 Leash, trio. 

3 Drawers, tapsters 4 Corinthian, good-fellow, 

s Breathe, take breath. « Watering, drinking. 
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one quarter of an hour, that I can drink with 
any tinker in his own language during my 
life. I tell thee, Ned, thou hast lost much 
honour, that thou wert not with me in this 
action. But, sweet Ned, [| — to sweeten which ^ 
name of Ned, I give thee this pennyworth of J 
sugar, clapp’d even now into my hand by an ■ 
under-skinker,7 one that never spake other J 
English in his life than “ Eight shillings and 5 
sixpence,” and “You are welcome,” with thisj 
shrill addition, “Anon, anon, sir! Score aj 
pint of bastard^ in the Half -moon,”® or so. J 
But, Ned, ] to drive away the time till Falstaff 
come, I prithee, do thou stand in some by- 
room, while I question my puny drawer to 
what end he gave me the sugar; and do thou 
never leave calling “ Francis,” that his tale to 
me may be nothing but “Anon.” Step aside^ 
and I ’ll show thee a precedent. [Exit Poins. 

Poms. [Within'\ Francis! 

PHnce. Thou art perfect. 39 

Poins. [}yithin’\ Francis! 

Enter Francis. 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. — Look down into 
the Pomgarnet, Ealph. 

Prince. Come hither, Francis. 

Fran. My lord? 

Prince. How long hast thou to serve, Francis? 

Fran. Forsooth, five years, and as much as 
to — 

Poins. [TF^ifAm] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. 49 

Prince. Five year! by’r lady, a long lease 
for the clinking of pewter. But, Francis, 
darest thou be so valiant as to play the coward 
with thy indenture^® and show it a fair pair of 
heels and run from it? 

Fran. 0 Lord, sir, I ’ll be sworn upon all the 
books in England, I could find in my heart — 

Poins. [Withiyi\ Francis! 

Fran. [Going] Anon, sir. 

Prince. How old art thou, Francis? 

Fran. [Returning] Let me see — about 
Michaelmas next I shaU be — ct 

Poins. [Withiri] Francis! 

Xfnder-skinker, mider-tapater 

® Bastard, a sweet wine 

9 Half-moon, the name of a room, 

10 Indenture, bond of apprenticeship 
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Fran, Anon, sir \(xoing\ — Pray stay a little, 
my lord. 

Prince. Nay, but hark you, Francis ; for the 
sugar thou gavest me, — ^twas a pennyworth, 
was ’t not^ 

Fran. [Returning\ 0 Lord, sir, I would it 
had been two ! 

Prince. I will give thee for it a thousand 
pound; ask me Avhen thou wilt, and thou shalt 
have it. 70 

Poins. \_)Yithi)i\ Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon. 

Prince. Anon, Francis'^ No, Francis; but 
to-moiTOW, Francis; or, Francis, o’ Thursday; 
or indeed, Francis, when thou wilt. But, 
Francis 1 

Fran. My lord^ 

Prince. Wilt thou rob this leatlicrn jerkin, 
crystal button, nott-pated,^ aguite-ring, puke- 
stockiiig,2 caddis-garter,'^ smooth-tongue, Span- 
ish-pouch, — 

Fran. O Lord, sir, who do you mean'? 

Pi'ince. Wliy, then, your brown bastard is 
your only drink; for look you, Francis, your 
white canvas doublet will sully: in Barbary, 
sir, it cannot come to so much. 

Fran. What, sir'? 

Poi)is. [TlWith,] Francis! 

Prince. A^vay, you rogue! dost thou not hear 
them call? 

[Here tlmj both call him; he .stands amazed^ 
not kno'icing which nug to go. 

Enter Vintner. 

Vint. Wliat, stand’s! thou still, and licar’st 
such a calling'? Look to the guests Avithin.— 
[Exit Francis.'] My lord, old Sir John, Avith 
half-a-dozcn more, arc at the door; shall I let 
thorn in? 

Prince. Let them alone awhile, and then 
open the door. — [Exit Vintner.] Poins! 

Re-enter PoiNS. 

Poins. Anon, anon, sir. o7 

Prince. Sirrah, FaLtad' and the re^st of the 
thieves are at the door; sliaJl we be nnuiy? 

Poins. As merry as crickets, my lad. But 

1 Nott’pated, raund-heailed 

2 Puke-stocking, puce- coloured stocking:. 

41 Caddis-garUi\ worsted garter. 


hark ye; what cunning match have you made 
with this jest of the drawer? come, Avhat ’s the 
issue 

Prince. I am now of all humours that liave 
showed themselves humours since the old days 
of goodman Adam to the puiiil age of this 
present twelve o’clock at midnight. — [Calling 
off] What’s o’clock, Francis? 108 

Fran. []yitlmi] Anon, anon, sir. [Exit. 

Prince. That ever this felloAv should have 
fewer words than a parrot, and yet the son of 
a Avoman ! IIis industry is up-stairs and down- 
stairs; his eloquence the parcel of a reckoning. 

I am not yet of Percy’s mind, the Hotspur of 
the north; he that kills me some six or seven 
dozen of Scots at a breakfast, av ashes his hands, 
and says to his wife, “Fie upon this quiet 
life! I Avant work.” “0 my sweet Harry,” 
says she, “ how many hast thou killed to-day?” 
“Give my roan horse a drench,” says he; and 
answers, “ Some fourteen,” an hour after; “a 
trilie, a tritle.” — I prithee, call in Falstaff: [[I ’ll; 
play Percy, and that damned brawn shall ^ 
play Dame Mortimer his Avife. “ Ilivo! ” says \ 
the drunkard.] Call in ribs, call in talloAV. 125 J 

Enter Falstaff, Gadshill, Bardolpii, Peto, 
and Francis. 

Poins. Welcome, Jack, where hast thou been? 

Fal. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a 
vengeance too ! marry, and amen ! — Give me 
a cup of sack, boy.— Ere I lend this life long, 
I’ll seAv nether stocks^* and mend them and 
foot them too. A plague of all cowards !— Give 
me a cup of sack, rogue. — Is there no virtue 
extant? [Frajiris brings a cup ofsacl\ he drinks. 

Prince. Didst tliou never see Titan 7 kiss 
a dish of butter? pitiful-hcumted butter, that 
melted at the sweet tale of the sun 1 if thou 
didst, then behold that compound. 

F<d. You rogue, here’s lime in tin's sack 
too [flings the ,s<(ck (cway — exit Francis]', there 
is nothing but roguery to be found in villanous 
man; yet a coAvard is worse than a cup of 
sac‘k with lime in it. A villanous eoAvard !— 
Go thy ways, old Jack; die Avhen thou wilt, 
if manliood, good manliood, be not forgot upon 

4 Brawn, mass of flOHli. 

c Blvo, a bacchanalian cry. 

0 stocks, hose. 
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y Titan, the sun. 
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the face of the earth, then am I a shotten^ 
herring. There live not three good men un- 
hanged in England; and one of them is fat 
and grows old; God help the while! a bad 
world, I say. I would I were a weaver; I 
could sing psalms or any thing. A plague of 
all cowards, I say still. 

Prince. [Going up to Falstaff'] How now, 
wool-sack! what mutter you? 149 

Fal. A king’s son ! If I do not beat thee 
out of thy kingdom with a dagger of lath, and 
drive all thy subjects afore thee like a flock of 
wild-geese, I’ll never wear hair on my face 
more. You Prince of Wales! 

Prince. Why, you whoreson round man, 
what ’s the matter '2 

Fal. Are not you a coward? answer me to 
that, — and Poms there? 

Poim. Zounds, ye fat paunch, an ye caU me 
coward, by the Lord, I ’U stab thee. ico 

Fal. [Rising and retreatingl I call thee 
coward! I’ll see thee damn’d ere I caU thee 
coward; but I would give a thousand pound 
I could run as fast as thou canst. You are 
straight enough in the shoulders, you care not 
who sees your back; call you that backing of 
your friends? A plague upon such backing! 
give me them that wiU face me. — Give me a 
cup of sack; I am a rogue, if I drunk to-day. 

Prince. 0 villain’ thy lips are scarce wiped 
since thou drunkest last. i7i 

Re-enter Francis with another cup of sacJc. 

Fal. All’s one for that. [Dinnkingl A 
plague of all cowards, still say I. [Ecoit Francis. 

Prince. What’s the matter? 

Fal. Wliat ’s the matter ! there be four of 
us here have ta’en a thousand pound this day 
morning. 

Prince. Where is it. Jack '2 where is it? 

Fed. Where is it! taken from us it is; a 
hundred upon poor four of us. iso 

Prince. What, a hundred, man? 

Fal. I am a rogue, if I were not at half- 
sword ^ with a dozen of them two hours to- 
gether. I have scap’d by miracle. I am eight 
times thrust through the doublet, four through 


1 Shotten, dried (according to some, lean). 

2 At half-sivord, in close fight. 
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the hose; my buckler cut through and through; 
my sword hack’d like a hand-saw— ecce sig- 
mcm/^ [shoiving his sword all hacked'] I never 
dealt better since I was a man; all would not 
do. A plague of all cowards ! — Let them 
speak; if they speak more or less than truth, 
they are villains and the sons of darkness. 191 
Prince. Speak, sirs; how was it '2 
Gads. We four set upon some dozen — 

Fal Sixteen at least, my lord. 

Gads. And bound them. 

Peto. No, no, they were not bound. 

Fal. You rogue, they were bound, every 
man of them; or I am a Jew else, an Ebrew 
Jew. 

Gads. As we were sharing, some six or seven 
fresh men set upon us — 200 

Fal. And unbound the rest, and then come 
in the other. 

Prince. What, fought ye with them all^ 
Fal. All! I know not what you call all; but 
if I fought not with fifty of them, I am a 
bunch of radish : if there were not two or three 
and fifty upon poor old Jack, then am I no 
two-legg’d creature. 

Prince. Pray God you have not murdered 
some of them. 210 

Fal. Nay, that’s past praying for: I have 
pepper’d two of them; two I am sure I have 
paid, two rogues in buckram suits. I tell 
thee what, Hal, if I tell thee a lie, spit in my 
face, call me horse. Thou knowest my old 
ward;^ here I lay, and thus I bore my point. 
Four rogues in buckram let drive at me — 
Prince. What, four? thou saidst but two 
even now. 

Fal. Four, Hal; I told thee four. 220 

Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Fal. These four came all a-front, and mainly 
thi'ust at me. I made me no more ado but 
took all their seven points in my target, thus. 

Prince. Seven why, there were but four 
even now. 

Fal. In buckram ? 

Poins. Ay, four, in buckram suits. 

Fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain 
else. 230 


2 Ecce sigmtm, behold the mark. 
^ Ward, posture of defence. 
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Prince. Prithee, let him alone; we shall 
have more anon. 

Fal. Dost thou hear me, Hal? 

Prince. Ay, and mark thee too, J ack. 

Fal. Do so, for it is worth the listening to. 
These nine in buckram that I told thee of — 
Prince. So, two more akeady. 

Fal. Their points being broken, — 

Poins. Down fell their hose. 239 

Fal. Began to give me ground : but I fol- 
lowed me close, came in foot and hand; and 
with a thought seven of the eleven I paid. 

Prince. O monstrous! eleven buckram men 
grown out of two' 

Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three 
misbegotten knaves in Kendal green came at 
my back and let drive at me; for it was so 
dark, Hal, that thou couldst not see thy hand. 

Prince. These lies are like their father that 
begets them; gross as a mountain, open, pal- 
pable. Why, thou clay -brain’d guts, thou 
knotty-pated fool, thou whoreson, obscene, 
greasy tallow-catch,^ — 

Fal. What, art thou mad? art thou mad^ is 
not the truth the truths 
Prince. Why, how couldst thou know these 
men in Kendal green, when it was so da,rk 
thou couldst not sec thy haiuD come, tell us 
your reason; what say’st thou to this? 259 
Poins. Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 
Fal. What, upon compulsion? Zounds, an 
I were at the strappado,^ or all the rack.s in the 
world, I would not tell you on coiujiulsion. Give 
you a reason on compulsion! if reasons wein 
as plenty as blackbenies, I would give no man 
a I'eason upon compulsion, I. 2 r.n 

Prince. I’ll be no longer guilty of this sin; 
this sanguine coward, this bed-presscr, this 
horseback-breaker, this huge hill of flesh, — 
Fal. ’S blood, you starveling, you eel -skin, you 
dried neat’s tongue, you bull’s pizzlo,yon stock- 
fish.*'^ — 0 for breath to utter what is like thee! 
— you tailor’s-yard, you sheath, you bow-case, 
you vile standing-tuck,^“-[joa?^5wn/ for hreatK]. 

Prince. Well, breathe awhile, and then to 
it again; and when thou hast tir’d thyself in 
base comparisons, hear me speak but this. 

1 Tallow-catchy tallow-tub. 

2 Strappado, an instrument of punishment, 

s Stock- fish, dried fish. ^ Stand mj-tuck, rapier. 


Poins. Mark, Jack. 

Prince. We two saw you four set on fouiG 
and bound them, and were masters of their 
wealth. Mark now, how a plain tale shall put 
you down. Then did we two set on you four; 
and, with a word, out -fac’d you from your 
prize, and have it; yea, and can show it you 
here in the house: and, Falstaff, you carried 
your guts away as nimbly, with as quick dex- 
terity, and roar’d for mercy and still run and 
roar’d, as ever I heard bull-calf. What a slave 
art thou, to hack thy sword as thou hast done, 
and then say it was in light! What trick, 
what device, what starting-hole,^ canst thou 
now find out to hide thee from this open and 
apparent'* shame? 202 

\Falstaf hides Ms face heMnd Ms sMeld. 

Poins Come, let’s hear, Jack; what trick 
hast thou now? 

F(d. \fllero‘wing dou n Ms sMeld~\ By the Lord, 
I knew ye as well as he that made ye. Why, 
hear you, my masters; was it for me to kill 
the heir-apparent? should I turn upon the true 
prince? [sheathes his swordi\ why, thou knowest 
I am as valiant as Hercules: but beware in- 
stinct; the bon wall not touch the true prince. 
Instinct is a great matter; I was now a 
coward on instinct. I shall think the l)('tter 
of myself and thee during my life; I for a 
valiant lion, and thou for a true prince. But, 
by the Lord, lads, I am glad you have the 
money . — [callmg off to Ilostess\ Hostess, clap 
to the doors; watch to-night, pray to-morrow. 
— Gallants, lads, boys, liearts of gold, all the 
titles of good fellowship come to you! What, 
shall wo be merry? shall wc have a play ex- 
tempore? 

Prince. Content; and the argument shall be 
thy running away. 3ii 

F'aL Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou 
lovest me. 

Enter Hostess. 

Host. 0 Jesu, my lord the piince! 

Prince, How now, my lady the hostess! 
what say’st thou to me. 

Host Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman 
of the court at door would speak with you; he 
says he comes from your father. 819 

fi StarUng-hole, hfaiiig-pUico, subtorfuge. 

6 Apparent, manifeat. 
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Prince. Give him as much as will make him 
a royal man, and send him hack again to my 
mother. 

Fal What manner of man is he 1 

Host. An old man. 

Fal. What doth gravity out of his bed at 
midnighf? — Shall I give him his answer? 

Prince. Prithee, do. Jack. 32? 

Fed. Faith, and I ’ll send him packing. [Exit. 

Prince. Now, sirs [to Pardolph, by’r 

lady, you fought fair; — so did you, Peto; — so 
did you, Bardolph. you are lions too, you ran 
away upon instinct, you will not touch the 
true prince; no, fie* 

Bard. Faith, I ran when I saw othei's run. 

Prince. Tell me now in earnest, how came 
Falstaff's sword so hack’d? 

Peto. Why, he hack’d it with his dagger, 
and said he would swear truth out of England 
but he would make you believe it was done in 
fight, and persuaded us to do the like. 339 

Bard. Yea, and to tickle our noses with 
spear-grass to make them bleed, and then to 
beslubber our garments with it and swear it 
was the blood of true men. I did that I did 
not this seven year before, I blush’d to hear 
his monstrous devices. 

Prince. 0 villain, thou stolest a cup of sack 
eighteen years ago, and wert taken with the 
manner,^ and ever since thou hast blush’d 
extempore. Thou hadst fire and sword on thy 
side, and yet thou rann’st away; what instinct 
hadst thou for it? 350 

Bard. My lord, do you see these meteors? 
do you behold these exhalations? 

[pointing to his face. 

Pnnee. I do. 

Bard. What think you they portend? 

Prince. Hot livers ^ and cold purses. 

Bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 

Prince. No, if rightly taken, halter. 

[Exit Bardolph angrily. 
Here comes lean Jack, here comes hare-bone. — 

Re-enter Falstaff. 

How now, my sweet creature of bombast 
How long is’t ago, Jack, since thou saw’st 
thine own knee? 36i 

1 With the manner, in the act. 

2 Hot livers, hard drinking s Bombast, cotton padding 
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Fal. My own knee ! when I was about thy 
years, Hal, I was not an eagle’s talon in the 
waist; I could have crept into any alderman’s 
thumb-ring: a plague of sighing and grief* it 
blows a man up like a bladder. There ’s vil- 
lanous news abroad : here was Sir J ohn Bracy 
from your father; you must to the court in the 
morning. That same mad fellow of the north, 
Percy, and he of Wales, that gave Amamon^ 
the bastinado and made Lucifer cuckold and 
swore the devil his true liegeman upon the 
cross of a Welsh hook^ — what a plague call 
you him ? 3?3 

Poins. 0, Glendower. 

Fal. Owen, Owen, the same; and his son- 
in-law Mortimer, and old Northumberland, 
and that sprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, that 
rmis o’ horseback up a hill perpendicular, — 
Prince. He that rides at high speed and 
with his pistol kills a sparrow flying. 3S0 
Fal. You have hit it. 

Prince. So did he never the sparrow. 

Fal. Well, that rascal hath good mettle in 
him; he will not run. 

Prince. Why, what a rascal art thou then 
to praise him so for running 1 

Fal. O’ horseback, ye cuckoo; but afoot he 
will not budge a foot. 

Prince. Yes, Jack, upon instinct. 389 

Fal. I grant ye, upon instinct. Well, he is 
there too, and one Mordake, and a thousand 
blue-caps*^ more. Worcester is stol’n away to- 
night; thy father’s beard is turn’d white with 
the news: you may buy land now as cheap as 
stinking mackerel. 

Prince. Why, then, it is like, if there come 
a hot June, and this civil buffeting hold, we 
shall buy maidenheads as they buy hob-nails, 
by the hundi'ed. 399 

Fal. By the mass, lad, thou say’st true; it 
is like we shall have good trading that way. — 
But tell me, Hal, art thou not horrible afeard? 
thou being heir-apparent, could the world pick 
thee out three such enemies again as that fiend 
Douglas, that spirit Percy, and that devil 
Glendower? Art thou not horribly afraid? 
doth not thy blood thrill at it? 

4 Amamon, an evil spirit 

5 Welsh hook, a weapon 
s Blm-caps, Scotchmen. 
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Prince. Not a whit, i’ faith; I lack some of 
thy instinct. 409 

Fal. Well, thon wilt be horribly chid to- 
morrow when thou comest to thy father; if 
thou love me, practise an answer. 

Prince. Do thou stand for my father, and 
examine me upon the particulars of my life. 

Fal. Shall I '2 content; this chair shall be 
my state, ^ this dagger my sceptre, and this 
cushion my crown. 

Prince. Thy state is taken for^ a joint-stool, 
thy golden sceptre for a leaden dagger, and 
thy precious rich crown for a i^itiful bald 
crown! 420 

Fal. Well, an the fire of grace be not quite 
out of thee, now shalt thou be moved. — Give 
me a cup of sack to make my eyes look red, 
that it may be thought I have wept; for I 
must speak in passion, and I will do it m 
King Cambyses’ vein. \_l)rinks. 

Prince. Well, here is my leg.^ 

Fal. And here is my speech. — Stand aside, 
nobility. 420 

Host. 0 Jesu, this is excellent sport, i’ faith! 
Fal. Weep not, sweet queen, for trickling 
tears are vain. 

Host. 0, the father, how he holds his coun- 
tenance ! 

Fal. For God’s sake, lords, convey my trist- 
fuD queen; 

For tears do stop the fiood-gates of her eyes. 

Host. 0 J esu, he doth it as like one of these 
harlotry players as ever I see! 4:i7 

Fal. Peace, good pint-pot; peace, good tickle- 
brain.^ — Harry, I do not only marvel where 
thou apendest thy time, but also how thou art 
accompanied: for though the camomile, the 
more it is trodden on the faster it grows, yet 
youth, the more it is wasted the sooner it 
wears. That thou art my son, I have partly 
thy mother’s word, partly my own opinion, 
but chiefly a villanous trick of thine eye and 
a foolish hanging of thy nether lip, that doth 
warrant me. If then thou be son to me, here 
lies the point; why, being son to me, art 
thou so pointed at^ Shall the blessed sun of 
heaven prove a micher® and eat blackberries'? 

1 State, throne. 2 Xs taken for, is no bettor than 
8 Leg, how, obeisance. 4 Tristful, sorrowful. 

5 Tickle-brain, a kind of liquor. c Micher, truant. 


— a question not to be ask’d. Shall the son of 
England prove a thief and take purses'? — a 
question to be ask’d. There is a thing, Harry, 
which thou hast often heard of and it is known 
to many in our land by the name of pitch: 
this pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth 
defile; so doth the company thou keepest: for, 
Harry, now I do not speak to thee in drink 
but in tears, not in pleasure but in passion, 
not in words only, but in woes also: and yet 
there is a virtuous man whom I have often 
noted in thy company, but I know not his 
name. 401 

Prince. What manner of man, an it like 
your majesty'? 

Fal. A goodly portly man, i’ faith, and a 
corpulent; of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, 
and a most noble carriage; and, as I think, 
his age some fifty, or, by ’r lady, inclining to 
threescore; and now I remember me, his name 
is Falstafi:': if that man should be lewdly given, 
he deceiveth me; for, Harry, I see virtue in 
his looks. If then the tree may be known 
by the fruit, as the fruit by the tree, then, 
peremptorily I speak it, there is virtue in 
that Falstafi*; him keep with, the rest banish. 
And tell me now, thou naughty varlet, toll 
me, where hast thou been this month? 

Prince. Dost thdu speak like a king? Do 
thou stand for me, and I ’ll play my father. 

Fal. Dejiose me? if thou dost it half so 
gravely, so majestically, both in woi'd and 
matter, hang me up liy the heels for a rabbit- 
sucker^ or a poulter’s ha, re.® 48i 

Prince. Well, here I am set. 

Fal. And here I stand.-— J udge, my masters. 
Prince. Now, Harry, whence come you? 
Fal. My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 
Prince. The complaints 1 hear of thee are 
grievous. 

Fal. ’S blood, my lord, they are false; — nay, 
I ’ll tickle ye for a young prince, i’ faith. 489 
Prime. Swearest thou, ungracious boy? 
honcefoi’th ne’er look on me. Thou art vio- 
lently carried away from grace: there is a 
devil haunts thee in the likeness of a fat 
old man; a tun of man is thy companion. 


Rahhit-mcker, sucking rabbit. 

« Poulter*s hare, a hare Inuig up for sale. 
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Why dost thou converse with that trunk of 
humours, that bolting-hutch^ of beastliness, 
that swoll’n parcel of dropsies, that huge 
bombard 2 of sack, that stuff’d cloak-bag of 
guts, that roasted Manningtree ox with the 
pudding in his belly, that reverend vice,^ that 
grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that vanity 
in years'? Wherein is he good, but to taste 
sack and drink it'^ wherein neat and cleanly, 
but to carve a capon and eat it^ wherem cun- 
ning, but in craft '2 wherein crafty, but in vil- 
lany'? wherein villanous, but in all things'? 
wherem worthy, but in nothing'? 

FaL I would your grace would take me 
with you;^ whom means your grace'? 

Prince. That villanous abominable mis- 
leader of youth, Ealstaff, that old white- 
bearded Satan. 

Fal. My lord, the man I know. 5io 

Prince. I know thou dost. 

Fal. But to say I know more harm in him 
than in myself, were to say more than I know. 
That he is old, the more the pity, his white 
hairs do witness it; but that he is, saving 
your reverence, a whoremaster, that I utterly 
deny. If sack and sugar be a fault, God help 
the wicked ' if to be old and merry be a sin, 
then many an old host that I know is damn’d; 
if to be fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh’s lean 
kine are to be loved. hTo, my good lord: banish 
Peto, banish Bardolph, banish Poins; but for 
sweet Jack Ealstaff, kind Jack Ealstaff, true 
Jack Ealstaff, valiant Jack Ealstaff, and there- 
fore more valiant, being, as he is, old Jack 
Ealstaff, banish not him thy Harry’s company, 
banish not him thy Harry’s company: banish 
plump Jack, and banish all the world. 

Prince. I do, I will. [G knocking heard. 

[Exit Hostess. 

Enter Babdolph, running. 

Bard. 0, my lord, my lord! the sheriff with 
a most monstrous watch is at the door. 630 

Fal. Out, ye rogue 1 Play out the play; I 
have much to say in the behalf of that Eal- 
staff. 


1 Bolting-hutch, meal-ctest 
^ Bombard, leathern vessel for liquors 
^ Vice, a character in the old moral plays; a huffoon. 
4 Take me with you, let me understand you. 
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Re-enter Hostess^ hastily. 

Host. 0 Jesu, my lord, my lord ! — 533 

Prince. Heigh, heigh ’ the devil rides upon 
a fiddlestick. What’s the matter^ 

Host. The sheriff and all the watch are at 
the door; they are come to search the house. 
Shall I let them in'? 

[Prince Henry is going to answer when 
Falstaff stops him. 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal? never call a 
true piece of gold a counterfeit; thou art 
essentially mad, without seeming so. 54i 

Prince. And thou a natural coward, without 
instinct. 

Fal. I deny your major.^ If you will deny 
the sheriff, so; if not, let him enter: if I be- 
come not a cart® as well as another man, a 
plague on my bringing up ' I hope I shall as 
soon be strangled with a halter as another. 

Prince. Go, hide thee behind the arras — 
the rest walk up above. — Now, my masters, 
for a true face and good conscience. 55i 

Fal. Both which I have had ; but their date 
is out, and therefore I ’U hide me. 

[Exit behind the arras; Bardolph^ Gads- 
hill., and Peto go out by side-door. 
PHnce. Call in the sheriff. [Exit Hostess. 

Enter Sheriff and Carrier. 

Now, master sheriff, what is your will with me? 
Sher. First, pardon me, my lord. A hue 
and cry 

Hath follow’d certain men unto this house. 
Prince. What men? 

Sher. One of them is well known, my gra- 
cious lord, 

A gross fat man. 

Gar. As fat as butter. 560 

Prince. The man, I do assure you, is not 
here; 

For I myself at this time have employ’d him. 
And, sheriff, I will engage my word to thee 
That I will, by to-morrow dinner-time, 

Send him to answer thee, or any man, 

For any thing he shall be charg’d withal; 

And so let me entreat you leave the house. 

« Major, major proposition (with a pun on mayor). 

6 Cart, for carrying a criminal to the gallows. 

'J Arras, tapestry hangings. 
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Sher. I will, my lord. There are two gen- 
tlemen 

Have in this robbery lost three hundred marks. 
Prince. It may be so; if he have robb’d 
these men, 570 

He shall be answerable; and so farewell. 

Sher. Good night, my nol^le lord. 

Prince. I think it is good morrow, is it not? 


Sher. Indeed, my lord, I think it be two 
o’clock. \_Exeiait Sheriff and Carrier. 
Prince. This oily rascal is known as well as 
Paul’s. Go, call him forth. 

Poins. Falstalf ' [pushing aside the am«5] — ■ 
fast asleep behind the arras, and snorting 
like a horse 

Prince, Hark, how hard he fetches breath. 



Pnnce, 0 monstrous ! l)ut one half-pennyworth of bread to ibiw mtolorahlo deal of Back 1— (Act ii. 4. coo, nfil.) 


Search his jiockets. [Poins searches.^ Wha,t 


hast thou found ? nss 

Poins. Nothing but papers, my lord. 

Prince. Let’s see what they be; read them. 

Peto. [Reads\ / ‘'^Itom, A capon, 2.s. ^d. 

I Ttora, Banco, A(f. 

/ Item, Sack, two gallons, 5.S’. ?id, 
\ Item, AnchovioB and 
! snek after supper, Tv/. 
V Item, Broad, 


Prince, 0 monstrous! but one half-penny- 
worth of bread to this intolerable deni of sack I 


What there is else, keep closti; we’ll i^ead it 
a.t more advantage. There let him sleep till 
(lay. I’ll to the court in the morning. Wo 
must all to the wars, and thy phw^e shall bo 
honourable. I’ll procure this fat rogue a 
charge of foot; aud I know hia death will be 
a march of twelve score.^ The money shall be 
]iaid back again with advantage. Be with me 
betimes in the morning; and so, good morrow, 
Poins. [Bimmt. 

Poins. Good morrow, good my lord. 602 


1 Oh. (ohohis), halfpenny. 


^ Twelve score, moaning so many yards. 
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ACT 

Scene I. Bangor. A room in the Arch- 
deacon^s house. 

Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Mortimer, 
and Glendower. 

Mort. These promises are fair, the parties 
sure, 

And our induction^ full of prosperous hope. 

Hot. Lord Mortimer, and cousin Glendo-wei*, 
Will you sit down'? — 

And uncle Worcester. ^ — A plague upon it! 

I liave forgot the map. 

Glend. No, here it is. 

Sit, cousin Percy; sit, good cousin Hotspur, — 
For by that name as oft as Lancaster 
Doth speak of you, his cheek looks pale, and 
with 

A rising sigh he wisheth you in heaven. lo 

Eot. And you in hell, as oft as he hears 
Owen Glendower spoke of. 

Glend. I cannot blame him; at my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 

Of burning cressets and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shak’d like a coward. 

Hot. Why, so it would have done at the 
same season, if your mother’s cat had but 
kitten’d, though youi'self had never been 
born. 20 

Glend. I say the earth did shake when I 
was born. 

Hot. And I say the earth was not of my 
mind, 

If you suppose as fearing you it shook. 

Glend. The heavens were all on fire, the 
earth did tremble. 

Hot. 0, then the earth shook to see the hea- 
vens on fire. 

And not in fear of your nativity. 

Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions; oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colic pinch’d and vex’d 
By the imprisoning of unruly wind 30 

1 Induction, niti’oduction, beginning 

2 Worcester, pronounced as a trisyllable 

3 Oressets, hanging lamps. 
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III. 

Within her womb; ^ which, for enlargement^ 
striving, 31 

Shakes the old beldame earth and topples down 
Steeples and moss-grown towers. At your 
birth 

Our grandam earth, having this distempera- 
ture,^ 

In passion shook. 

Glend. Cousin, of many men 

I do not bear these crossings. Give me leave 
To tell you once again that at my birth 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the 
herds 39 

Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields. 
These signs have mark’d me extraordinary, 
And all the com^ses of my life do show 
I am not in the roll of common men. 

Where is he living, clipp’d in^ with the sea 
That chides the banks of England, Scotland, 
Wales, 

Which calls me pupil, or hath read to me*? 
And bring him out that is but woman’s son 
Can trace® me in the tedious ways of art 
And hold me pace in deep experiments. 

Hot. I think there ’s no man speaks better 
Welsh. I ’ll to dinner. 50 

Mo7't. Peace, cousin Percy; you will make 
him mad. 

Glend. I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
Hot. Why, so can I, or so can any man; 
But will they come when you do call for them^ 
Glend. Why, I can teach you, cousin, to 
command 
The devil. 

Hot. And I can teach thee, coz, to shame 
the devil 

By telling truth; tell truth, and shame the devil. 
If thou have power to raise him, bring him 
hither, 60 

And I ’ll be sworn I have power to shame him 
hence. 

0, while you live, tell truth, and shame the 
devil 1 

4 Womb, belly. s Enlargement, liberation. 

6 Distemper atw'c, disorder. 

7 Clipp’d in, slmt m, inclosed, s Trace, track, follow. 
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Mort. Come, come, 63 

No more of this unprofitahle chat. 

Glend. Three times hath Henry Bohnghroke 
made head 

Against my power; thrice from the banks of 
Wye 

And sandy-bottom’d Severn have I sent 
Him bootless home and weather-beaten back. 
Eot. Home without boots, and in foul 
weather too! 

How scapes he agues, in the devil’s name? 


Glend Come, here ’s the map; shall we di- 
vide our right TO 

According to our threefold order ta’en ? 

Mo 7 't. The archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three limits very equally. 

England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 

By soutli and east is to my part assign’d; 

All westward, Wales beyond the Severn shore, 
And all the fertile land within that bound. 

To Owen Glendower, and, dear coz, to you 
The remnant northward, lying off from Trent. 



IM Who shall say me nay i 

Glend. Why, that will l.--(Act iii 1. 117, 118.) 


And our indentures tripartite^ are drawn; so 
Which being sealed interchangeably, 

A business that this night may execute, 
To-morrow, cousin Percy, you and I 
And my good Lord of Worcester will set 
forth 

To meet your father and the Scottish power, 
As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury. 

My father Glendower is not ready yet, 

Nor shall we need his help these fourteen 
days. — 

\_To Glend.l Within that space you may ha.vc 
drawn together 

Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gen- 
tlemen. oo 

Glend. A shorter time shall send me to you, 
lords: 

And in my conduct shall your ladies come; 

1 Indentures tripartite, triple Tbonds, 


From whom you now must steal and take no 
leave, 

For there will be a world of water shed 
Upon the parting of your wives and you. 

Hot Methinks my moiety,'-^ north from 
Burton here, 

In quantity equals not one of yours. 

See how this river comes me cranking^ in. 
And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous can tie out. 

[ ’ll have the current in this ])laee damm’d up; 
And here the smug''* and silver Trent shall run 
In a new channel, fair an<l evenly; 103 

It shall not wind with such a deep indent, 

To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 

Ghdid. Not wind? it shall, it must; you see 
it doth. 


2 Moiety, share, portion. 
^ Cantle, corner. 


» OranHng, winding. 
6 Smug, trim. 
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Mort Yea, but mark bow he bears his 
course, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other side; 
Gelding the opposed continent as much no 
As on the other side it takes from you. 

Thor. Yea, but a httle charge^ will trench 
him here. 

And on this north side win this cape of land; 
And then he runs straight and even. 

Hot, I’ll have it so; a little charge will 
do it. 

Glend. I wiU not have it alter’d. 

Hot. Will not you? 

Glend. No, nor you shall not. 

Hot. Who shall say me nay 

Glend. Why, that will I. 

Hot. Let me not understand you, then; 
Speak it in Welsh. 120 

Glend. I can speak English, lord, as well as 
you; 

For I was train’d up in the English court, 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty lovely well, 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament, 

A virtue that was never seen in you. 

Hot. Marry, and I am glad of it with all my 
heart. 

I had rather be a kitten and cry mew 120 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers; 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick^ turn’d, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree; 

And that would set my teeth nothing on edge. 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry. 

’T is like the forc’d gait of a shuffling nag. 
Glend. Come, you shall have Trent turn’d. 
Hot. I do not care: I ’ll give thrice so much 
land 

To any well-deserving friend; 

But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

I ’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 140 
Are the indentures drawn? shall we be gone? 
Glend. The moon shines fair; you may away 
by night. 

I ’ll haste the writer, and withal 
Break with your wives of your departure 
hence; 

I am afraid my daughter will run mad, 

So much she doteth on her Mortimer. \Ea:it 


1 Charge, expense, outlay, 2 CansticJc, candlestick. 
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Mort. Fie, cousin Percy ! how you cross my 
father 1 

Hot. I cannot choose; sometime he angers 
me 

With telling me of the moldwarp^ and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 

And of a dragon and a finless fish, 151 

A clip- wing’d griffin and a moulten^ raven, 

A couching lion and a ramping^ cat, 

And such a deal of skimble-skamble‘s stuff 
As puts me from my faith. I tell you what 
He held me last night at least nine hours 
111 reckoning up the several devils’ names 
That were his lackeys; I cried “ hum,” and 
“ well, go to,” 

But mark’d him not a word. O, he is as tedious 
As is a tired horse, a railing wife; iGO 

Worse than a smoky house: I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates ^ and have him talk to me 
In any summer-house in Christendom. 

Mort. In faith, he is a worthy gentleman, 
Exceedingly well read, and profited® 

In strange concealments, valiant as a lion, 

And wondrous affable, and as bountiful 
As mines of India. Shall I tell you, cousin? 
He holds your temper in a high respect, 170 
And curbs himself even of his natural scope 
When you do cross his humour; [ faith, he does. > 
1 warrant you, that man is not alive ? 

Might so have tempted him as you have done, ? 
Without the taste of danger and reproof ; 5 

But do not use it oft, let me entreat you. ] [ 

Wor. In faith, my lord, you are too wilful- 
blame,® 

And since your coming hither have done enough 
To put him quite beside his patience. 

[]You must needs learn, lord, to amend this/ 
fault. 180 ? 

Though sometimes it show greatness, courage, / 
blood, — < 

And that ’s the dearest grace it renders you, — ( 
Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage, I 
Defect of manners, want of government, \ 

Pride, haughtiness, opinion,^® and disdain; ^ 


3 Moldwarp, mole. ^ MouUen, moulting. 

5 Ramping, rampant. s Skirrible-skamble, rambling. 
^ Cates, dainties. s Profited, proficient, 

9 Wilful-Uame, wilfully to blame, 

10 Opinion^ self>concejt, 
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? The least of which haunting a nobleman 
i Loseth men’s hearts and leaves behind a stain 
^ Upon the beauty of all parts besides, 

/ Beguiling them of commendation. ] 

Hot. Well, I am school’d; good manners be 
your speed ' ^ 190 

Here come our wives, and let us take our leave. 

Re-enter Glendower ivith Lady Mortimer 
and Lady Percy. 

Mort. This is the deadly spite that angers me; 
My wife can speak no English, I no Welsh. 
Olend. My daughter weeps: she will not 
part with you; 

She ’ll be a soldier too, she ’ll to the wars. 
Mort. Good father, tell her that she and my 
aunt Percy 

Shall follow in your conduct speedily. 

\Glendower speahs to Lady Mortimer in 
Welsh and she answers him in the same- 
Glend. She is desperate here; a peevish- 
self-willed harlotry, one that no persuasion can 
do good upon. 200 

[Lady Mortimer speaks to Mortimer in Welsh. 
Mort. I understand thy looks: that pretty 
Welsh 

Which thou pour’st down from these swelling 
heavens^ 

I am too perfect in; and, but for shame. 

In such a parley should I answer thee. 

[Lady Mortimer speaks to him again in Welsh. 
I understand thy kisses and thou mine. 

And that’s a feeling disputation: 

But I will never bo a truant, love, 

Till I have learn’d thy language; for thy 
tongue 

Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penn’d. 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower, 
With ravishing division,^ to her lute. 211 
Glend. Nay, if you melt, then will she run 
mad. [Lady Mortimer speaks to 

Mortimer again in Welsh. 
Mort. O, I am ignorance itself in this 1 
Glend. She bids you on the wanton rushes 
lay you down 

And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 

And she will sing the song that pleaseth you 

1 Be your speed, give you good fortune. 

2 Peevish, siUy s Ueuvens, eyes. 

Division, variation (in music). 


And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep, 
Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness, 

[] Making such difference ’twixt wake and sleep ^ 
As IS the dilference betwixt day and night < 
The hour before the heavenly-harness’d team c 
Begins his golden progress in the east. ]] 222 ^ 

Mort. With all my heart I ’ll sit and hear 
her sing; 

By that time will our book,^ I think, be drawn. 
Glend. Do so; 

And those musicians that shall play to you 
Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence, 
And straight they shall be here: sit, and at- 
tend. 

Hot. Come, Kate, thou art perfect in lying 
down: come, quick, quick, that I may lay my 
head in thy lap. 23 i 

Lady. Go, ye giddy goose. 

[The onusic plays — they sit. 
Hot. Now I perceive tlic devil understands 
Welsh; 

And ’tis no marvel lie is so humorous.® 

By ’r lady, he is a good musician. 

Lady. Then should you be nothing but 
musical, for you are altogether governed by 
humours. Lie still, yo thief, and hear the 
lady sing in Welsh. 

[] Hot. I had rather hear Lady, my brach,^ ^ 
howl in Irish 241 \ 

Jjadif. Woiildst thou have thy head broken? s 
Hot. No. \ 

Lady. Then bo still. s 

Hot. Neither;^ ’tis a woman’s fault. I 

Lady. Now God help theol I 

Hot. To the Welsli lady’s bed. > 

Lady. What’s that? 5 

Hot. Peace 1 she sings. ] > 

[A Welsh song su?fg hy Lady Ifortimer. 
Hot. Como, Kate, I ’ll have your song too. 
Lady. Not mine, in good sooth.® 251 

Hot. Not yours, in good sooth! Heart! you 
swear like a comfit-maker’s wife. [[ “Not you , } 
ill good sooth,” and “as true as I live,” and “aaS 
God shall mend me,” and “as siu’e as day.” S 
And giv’st such san^enet surety fur thy oaths, > 
As if thou never walk’st further than Pins-) 

1 

5 Book, indentuvo. ^ Ihonorous, capricious. 

7 Bmch, liound. 8 Neither, uot that either. 

Sooth, truth, 
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Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good mouth -filling oath, and leave “in 
sooth,” 259 

And such protest of pepper-gingerbread,^ 

To velvet-guards 2 and Sunday-citizens. 

Come, sing. 

Lady. I will not sing. 

Eot. ’T is the next^ way to turn tailor, or 
be red-breast teacher. An the indentures be 
drawn, I ’ll away within these two hours; and 
so, come in when ye wiU. [Eodt. 

Glend. Come, come. Lord Mortimer; you 
are as slow 

As hot Lord Percy is on fire to go. 

By this our book is drawn; we ’ll but seal, and 
then 2Y0 

To horse immediately. 

Mort With all my heart. [Exeitnt. 

Scene II. London. The presence chamber in 
the palace. 

Eyiter King Henry, Prince Henry, Prince 
John of Lancaster, Earl op Westmore- 
land, Sir Walter Blunt, with other 
Gentlemen.^ Gnaixls^ and Attendants: the 
King sits. 

King. Lords, give us leave; the Prince of 
Wales and I 

Must have some private conference: but be 
near at hand, 

For we shall presently have need of you. 

[Exeunt all hut the King and Prince Henry. 
I know not whether God will have it so, 

For some displeasing service I have done, 
That, in his secret doom, out of my blood 
He ’ll breed revengement and a scoui’ge for me; 
But thou dost in thy passages^ of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven 
To punish my mistreadings.^ Tell me else, ii 
Could such inordinate and low desires, 

E Such poor, such bare, such lewd,^ such mean 
? attempts,^ 


1 Pepper-gingerbread, spiced gingerbread 

2 women that wear dresses trimmed with 

velvet. 3 Next, nearest 

^ Passages, actions, events, 
s Mistreadings, transgressions. 

® Lewd, vile, base. f Attempts, pursuits. 
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Such barren pleasures, rude society, 14 c 

As thou art match’d withal and grafted to, ] \ 
Accompany the greatness of thy blood 
And hold their level with thy princely heart ? 
Prince. So please your majesty, I would I 
could 

Quit® all offences with as clear excuse 
As well as I am doubtless^ I can purge 20 
Myself of many I am charg’d withal; 

Yet such extenuation let me beg. 

As, m reproof of many tales devis’d, 

Which oft the ear of greatness needs must 
hear. 

By smiling pick- thanks^® and base news- 
mongers, 

I may, for some things true, wherein my youth 
Hath faulty wander’d and irregular. 

Find pardon on my true submission. 

King. God pardon thee ! yet let me wonder, 
Harry, 

At thy aflfections, which do hold a wing so 
Quite from the flight of all thy ancestors. 

Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost, 
Which by thy younger brother is supplied, 
And art almost an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood. 

The hope and expectation of thy time 
Is ruin’d, and the soul of every man 
Prophetically do forethink thy fall. 

Had I so lavish of my presence been. 

So common-hackney’d in the eyes of men, 40 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company, 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had still kept loyal to possession 
And left me in reputeless banishment, 

A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 

[] By being seldom seen, I could not stir ^ 
But like a comet I was wonder’d at; i 

That men would tell their children “This isj 
he;” I 

Others would say “Where, which is Boling- 
broke P’ j 

And then I stole all courtesy from heaven, 50 J 
And dress’d myself in such humility [ 

That I did pluck^® allegiance from men’s hearts, { 


® Quit, acquit myself of. ^ Doubtless, sure. 
■10 Pick-thanlcs, parasites. 

Opinion, reputation, public opinion. 

12 Possession, the possessor of the crown. 

13 Pluck, gain, win. 
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5 Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths, 
j Even in the presence of the crowned king. 
^Thus did I keep my person fresh and new; 

^ My presence, like a robe pontifical, 

i Ne’er seen but wonder’d at: and so my state, 
Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a feast 
And won by rareness such solemnity. 50 

The skipping king, he ambled u]o and down 


With shallow jesters and rash bavin ^ wits, / 
Soon kindled and soon burnt; carded his state,^ / 
Mingled his royalty with capering fools, 03 / 
Had his great name profaned with their scorns, / 
And gave his countenance, against his name, ; 
To laugh at gibing boys and stand the push i 
Of every beardless vain comparative,^ ^ 

Grew a companion to the common streets, 



Prmcc E wliall hereafter, iny thrice gracious lord, 
Be more myself.— (Act iii 1!. 9*J, DS,) 


{ Enfeoff’d himself to popularity; 

^That,^' being daily swallow’d by men’s eyes, 
^They surfeited with honey and began Ti 
^To loathe the taste of sweetnesKS, whereof a 
^ little 

^More than a little is by mueh^^ too much. 

So when he had occasion to be seen, 

^ He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 

5 Heard, not regarded; seen, but with such eyes 
) As, sick and blunted with community,’’ 


1 Bavin, fickle, volatile, 

2 Carded his state, discarded his dignity. 

8 Comparative, dealer in comparisons, alfecter of wit 
4 Enfeoff'd, devoted, gave. « That, so that. 

6 By much, hy far, 1 Community, commoimoss. 


Afford no extraordinary ga^ie, > 

Su(‘h as is bent on sun-like majesty i 

Wlien it shines seldom in admiring eyes; soj 
But ra.ther drows’d and hung their eyelids^ 
down, ? 

Slept in his face and render’d .such aspect ( 
As cloudy men u.se to their advorsaru's, c 

Being with his presence glutted, gorg’d, and; 

full. I 

And in that veiy line, Harry, sta,ndest thou; \ 
Eor thou hast lost thy priiuady privilege s 

With vile participation:^] not an eye 5 

But is aweary of thy common sight, 


8 Cloudy, moody. o participation, low company. 
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Save mine, wliicli hath desir’d to see thee more ; 
Which now doth that I would not have it do, 
Make blind itself with foolish tenderness. 9i 
Frinae, I shall heieafter, my thrice gracious 
lord, 

Be more myseK. 

King. For all the world 

As thou art to this hour was Eichard then 
When I from France set foot at Eavenspurg, 
And even as I was then is Percy now. 

I []Now 3 by my sceptre and my soul to hoot. 

He hath more worthy mterest to^ the state 
Than thou the shadow of succession; 

For of no right, nor colour like to right, lOO 
He doth fill fields with harness ^ in the realm, 
Turns head against the lion’s armed jaws, 
And, being no more in debt to years than thou. 
Leads ancient lords and reverend bishops on 
>To bloody battles and to bruising arms.] 
What never-dying honour hath he got 

I Against renowned Douglas! Qwhose high deeds. 
Whose hot incui'sions and great name in arms, 
Holds from all soldiers chief majority 
And military title capital no 

Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge 
Christ. ] 

Thrice hath this Hotspur, Mars in swathing 
clothes, 

This infant warrior, in his enterprises 
^Discomfited great Douglas, []ta’en him once, 

^ Enlarged^ him and made a friend of him, 

^To fill the mouth of deep defiance up 
) And shake the peace and safety of our throne.] 
And what say you to this^ Percy, Northum- 
berland, 

The Archbishop’s grace of York, Douglas, 
Mortimer, 

Capitulate'^ against us and are up.^ 120 

But wherefore do I tell these news to thee? 
Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, 

Which art my near’st and dearest® enemy 
Thou that art like enough, through vassal fear. 
Base inclination, and the start of spleen,’’ 

To fight against me under Percy’s pay, 

To dog his heels and curtsy at his frowns, 

To show how much thou art degenerate. 

1 Interest to, clann to 2 Harness, armour, armed men 
8 Enlarged, set free. 4 Capitulate, conspire 

8 Up, m arms c Dearest, most intense. 

7 Start of spleen, impulse of capnce. 
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Prince. Do not think so; you shall not find 
it so; 

And God forgive them that so much have 
sway’d iso 

Your majesty’s good thoughts away from me! 

I will redeem all this on Percy’s head. 

And in the closing of some glorious day 
Be bold to tell you that I am your son; 

[ When I will wear a garment all of blood } 

And stain my favour® in a bloody mask, l 

Which, wash’d away, shall scour my shame f 
with it. ^ 

And that shall be the day, whene’er it lights, ( 
That this same child of honour and renown, ( 
This gallant Hotspur, this all- praised knight, \ 
And your unthought- of Harry chance to meet. | 
For every honour sitting on his helm, 142 j 
Would they were multitudes, and on my head> 
My shames redoubled 1 for the time will come, \ 
That I shall make this northern youth exchange I 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. ] b 
Percy is but my factor,® good my lord, 

To engross up^® glorious deeds on my behalf; 
And I will call him to so strict account. 

That he shall render every glory up, 150 
Yea, even the slightest worship of his time, 
Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 
This, in the name of God, I promise here; 

[Me kneels. 

The which if he be pleas’d I shall perform, 

I do beseech your majesty may salve 
The long-grown w^ounds of my intemperance : 
If not, the end of life cancels all bands 
And I will die a hundred thousand deaths 
Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow. 
King. A hundred thousand rebels die in this! 
[Goes to the Pnnce^ and raising him from 
his knees^ emhraces him. 

Thou shalt have chai’ge and sovereign trust 
herein. loi 

Enter Sir Walter Blunt. 

How now, good Blunt? thy looks are full of 
speed. 

Blunt. So hath the business that I come to 
speak of. 

8 Favour, face. ^ Factor, agent. 

10 Engross up, store up, accumulate, 
n Worship, homage he receives. 

12 Bands, bonds, obligations. 
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Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent word 
That Douglas and the English reliels met 165 
The eleventh of this month at Shrewsbury. 

A mighty and a fearful head ^ they are, 

If promises be kept on every hand, 

As ever offer’d foul play in a state. 

AT/iy. The Earl of Westmoreland set forth 
to-day, i<o 

With him my son. Lord John of Lancaster; 
For this advertisement is live days old. — 

On Wednesday next, Harry, you shall set for- 
ward; 

On Thursday we ourselves will marcli: 

Our meeting is Bridgenorth; and, Harry, you 
Shall march through Gloucestershire; by which 
account. 

Our business valued,^ some twelve days hence 
Our general forces at Bridgenorth shall meet. 
Our hands are full of business: let’s away; 
Advantage feeds him'^ fat while men delay. 

Scene III. Eastcheap. A room in the 
BoaAs-lIead Tavern, 

Enter Ealstaef and Bardolpit. 

Fal, Bardolph, am I not fall’n away vilely 
since this last action'? do i not bate'?’'* do I not 
dwindle? Why, my skin hangs about me like 
an old lady’s loose gown; I am withered like 
an old apple-jolm.<‘ Well, I’ll repent, and 
that suddenly, while I am in some liking; 'i' I 
shall be out of heart shortly, and then I shall 
have no strength to repent. An I have not 
forgotten what the inside of a church is made 
of, I am a pejipercorn, a browei'’s liorse. The 
inside of a church ! Company, villaiious com- 
pany, hath been the spoil of me. 12 

i ' {_Bard. Sir John, you are so fretful, you 
cannot live long. 

Fal Why, there is it: come sing me a baw<ly 
song; make me merry. I was as virtuously 
given as a gentleman need to be, virtuous 
enough; swore little; dic’d not above seven 
times a week; went to a bawdy-house not 


1 Head, army. A dvertimnent, iukni^^cuco. 

3 Yctlued, duly considered ^ limy liimBelf. 

6 Mte, abate. 

0 Apple-john, an apple that slirivels with ago. 

7 Likingy condition, flesh. 


above once in a quarter — of an hour; paid< 
money that I borrow’d, three or four times; s 
liv’d well and in good compass’® and now I^ 
live out of all order, out of all compass. 23 s 
Bard. Why, you are so fat, Sir John, that? 
you must needs be out of all compass, out of 5 
all reasonable compass, Sir John. ) 

Fal. Do thou amend thy face, and I’ll) 
amend my life. Thou art our admiral, thou) 
bearest the lantern in the poop, — but ’t is m } 
the nose of thee; thou art the Knight of the| 
Burning Lamp. 

Bard. Why, Sir John, my face does you noj 
harm. 32 ) 

Fal. No, I’ll be sworn; I make as good nseP 
of it as many a man doth of a Death’s-head or j 
a memento mon. I never see thy face but I J 
think upon hell-fire and Dives that liv’d in^ 
purple; for there he is in his robes, bin’ning,j 
burning. If thou wert any way given to vir-? 
tiie, I would swear hy thy face; niy oath should \ 
be “ By this fire that ’s God’s angel : ” but thoii< 
art altogether given over, and wert indeed, 5 
but for the light in thy face, the son of litter^ 
darkness. When thou rann’st up Gadshill in? 
the night to catch my horse, if I did not think ? 
thou hadst been an ignis-fatuns or a ball of? 
wildfire, tbere’s no purebaso in money, 0,1 
thou art a perpetual triumph,’^ an everlastings 
honfire-hght ! Thou liast sav’d me a thousand ? 
marks in links^*^ and torches, walking with thee? 
in the night betwixt tavern and tavern; but| 
the sack that thou hast drunk me would have < 
bought me lights as good cheap at the dearest? 
chandler’s in Europe. I have maintain’d that? 
salamander of yours with fire any time this? 
two and thirty yeai's; God reward me for it! S 
Bard. ’S blood, 1 would my face were in! 
your belly ! 57 ! 

Fal God-a-merey ! so should I bo sure to ! 
be lieart-bum’d.i^— [] ? 

Enter Ihn^tess. 

How now, Dame Partlct the hen 1 have you 
inquir’d yet who pick’d my pocket? oi 

8 In good conipana, within reasonable bounds. 

3 Tniimph, show, pageant. 

10 LinHy a hind of torehea. 

n Aw good cfmq), at na good a market, as cheaply. 
lXeartd>xmi\i, stomach-burned. 
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Host. Why, Sir John, what do you think. 
Sir John’^ do you think I keep thieves m my 
house? I have search’d, I have inquir’d, so 
has my husband, man by man, hoy by boy, 
servant by servant, the tithe of a hair was 
never lost in my house before. 07 

Fal Ye lie, hostess: Bardolph was shav’d 
and lost many a hair; and I’ll be sworn my 
pocket was pick’d. Go to, you are a woman, go. 

Host. Who, I? no; I defy thee. God’s light' 
I was never call’d so in mine own house before. 
Fal. Go to, I know you weU enough. 73 
Host. hTo, Sir John; you do not know me, 
Su’ John. I know you, Sir John; you owe me 
money, Sir John, and now you pick a quarrel 
to beguile me of it. I bought you a dozen of 
shirts to your back. 

Fal. Dowlas,^ filthy dowlas; I have given 
them away to bakers’ wives, and they have 
made bolters^ of them, si 

Host. Now, as I am a true woman, holland 
of eight shillings an ell. You owe money here 
besides, Sir John, for your diet and by-drink- 
ings,^ and money lent you, four and twenty 
pound. 

Fal. He had his part of it; let him pay. 
Host. He? alas, he is poor; he hath nothing. 
Fal. How! poor '2 look upon his face; what 
call you rich 2 let them coin his nose, let them 
com his cheeks. I ’ll not pay a denier.^ What, 
will you make a younker of me 2 shall I not 
take mine ease m mine inn but I shall have 
my pocket pick’d 2 I have lost a seal-ring of 
my grandfather’s worth forty mark. 

Host. 0 J esu, I have heard the prince tell 
him, I know not how oft, that that ring was 
copper ! 

Fal. How! the prince is a Jack, a sneak- 
cup;^ ’s blood! an he were here, I would cudgel 
him like a dog, if he would say so. — loi 

Enter Peince Henry and Poins in half ar- 
mour marching. Palstaff meets them play- 
ing on his truncheon like a fife. 

How now, lad! is the wind in that door, 
i’ faith 2 must we all march? 


1 Doiolas, coarse linen 2 Bolters, sieves. 

3 By-drinTcmgs, drinks between meals 

4 Denier, a very small coin. 

* Sneak-cujp, one who shirks his drink. 
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Bard. Yea, two and two, Newgate fashion. 
Host. My lord, I pray you, hear me. 

Prince. What say’st thou, Mistress Quickly? 
How doth thy husband 2 I love him well; he 
IS an honest man. 

Host. Good my loid, hear me. 

Fal. Prithee, let her alone, and list to me. 
Prince. What say’st thou. Jack? ill 

Fal The other night I fell asleep here be- 
hind the arras and had my pocket pick’d: 
[[this house is turn’d bawdy-house; they pickc 
pockets. ] ( 

Pi'ince. What didst thou lose, Jack? 

Fal. Wilt thou believe me, Hal? three or 
four bonds of forty pound a-piece, and a seal- 
ring of my grandfather’s. 

Prince. A trifle, some eight-penny matter. 
Host. So I told him, my lord; and I said I 
heard your grace say so: and, my lord, he 
speaks most vilely of you, like a foul-mouth’d 
man as he is, and said he would cudgel you. 
Prince. What! he did not 2 124 

Host. There ’s neither faith, truth, nor 
womanhood in me else. 

Fal. There ’s no more faith in thee than in 
a stew’d prune; nor no more truth in thee 
than in a drawn fox;'^ and for womanhood, 
Maid Marian may be the deputy’s wife of the 
ward to thee. Go, you thing, go. I3i 

Host Say, what thing? what thing? 

Fal. What thing! why, a thing to thank 
God on. 

Host I am no thing to thank God on, I 
would thou shouldst know it; I am an honest 
man’s wife: and, setting thy knighthood aside, 
thou art a knave to call me so. 

Fal. Setting thy womanhood aside, thou art 
a beast to say otherwise. 140 

[[ Host Say, what beast, thou knave, thou ? 
Fal. What beast ! why, an otter, ! 

Prince. An otter. Sir John! why an 
otter 2 I 

Fal. Why, she’s neither fish nor flesh; a 
man knows not where to have her. ^ 

Host Thou art an unjust man in saying so; 
thou or any man knows where to have me, 
thou knave, thou ! [] 


® Drawn fox, a fox drawn from his kennel, and supposed 
to be particularly sly. 
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Prince. Thou say'st true, hostess; and he 
slanders thee most grossly. iso 

Host. So he doth you, my lord, and said the 
other day you ought ^ him a thousand pound. 

Prince. Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand 
pound ^ 

Fal. A thousand pound, Hal ' a million: thy 
love is worth a million; thou owest me thy love. 


Host. Nay, my lord, he call’d you Jack, and 
said he would cudgel you. 

Fed. Did I, Bardolph? lOO 

Bard. Indeed, Sir John, you said so. 

Fal Yea, if he said my ring was copper. 
Prime. I say ’t is copper, daiest thou he as 
good as thy word now 

Fal. "Wiiy, Hal, thou know’st, as thou art 



Host. Who, I ? no ; 1 defy thee. God’s light I T was never callM ho m mine own house before —(Act in. 3. 71, 72.) 


but man, I dare; but as thou art prince, I fear 
thee as I fear the roaring of the lion’s whelp. 

Prince. And why not as tlie lion? 

Fal. The king himself is to lie feared as the 
lion; dost thou think I’ll fear thee as J fear 
Jthy father? l^nay, an I do, I pray God my 
^girdle break.]] 171 

i Prince. Q'), if it should, how wouhl thy guts 
Hall about thy knees ! But, sirrah, tluu*e’s no 
I room for fahb, truth, nor honesty in this bosom 
5 of thine; it is all fill’d up with guts and mid- 
^ riff. 3 Charge an honest woman with picking 


thy pocket! why, thou wlioreson, impudent, 
emboss’d- rascal, if there were anything in 
thy pocket but tavern-reckonings, memoran- 
dums of bawdy-houses, and one poor penny- 
worth of sugai'-candy to make tlioo long- 
wunded, if thy pocket were enrich’d with any 
other injuries but tbeso, I am a villain: and 
yet you will stand to it; you will not pocket 
up wrong. Art thou not as] lam’d? 184 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal ? thou know’st in 
the state of innoeeney Adam fell; and what 
.should poor Jack Fal staff* do in the days of 


1 Ought, owed. 


2 jfUinboBs'd, swollen. 
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villany'2 Thou seest I have more flesh than 
another man, and therefore more frailty. Yon 
confess, then, you pick’d my pocket? 190 

Prince. It appears so by the story. 

Fal. Hostess, I forgive thee: go, make ready 
breakfast; love thy husband, look to thy ser- 
vants, cherish thy guests : thou shalt find me 
tractable to any honest reason; thou seest I 
am pacified. — Still? Nay, prithee, be gone. — 
[Exit Eostess ] Now, Hal, to the news at court; 
for the robbery, lad, how is that answered? 

Prince. 0, my sweet beef, I must stiU be 
good angel to thee; the money is paid back 
again. 200 

Fal. 0, I do not like that paying back; ’tis 
a double labour. 

Prince. I am good friends with my father 
and may do any thing. 

Fal. Eob me the exchequer the first thing 
thou do’st, and do it with un wash’d hands too. 

Bard. Do, my lord. 

Prince. I have procured thee, Jack, a charge 
of foot.^ 209 

Fal. I would it had been of horse. Where 
shall I find one that can steal well? 0 for 


a fine thief, of the age of two and twenty or 
thereabouts! I am heinously unprovided. 
Well, God be thank’d for these rebels, they 
offend none but the virtuous; I laud them, I 
praise them. 

Prince. Bardolphl 

Bard. My lord? 2ir 

Prince. Go bear this letter to Lord J ohn of 
Lancaster, to my brother John; this to my 
Lord of Westmoreland. — [Exit Bardolph ] Go, 
Poins, to horse, to horse; for thou and I have 
thirty miles to ride yet ere dinner time. — 
[Exit Poins.l Jack, meet me to-morrow in the 
Temple Hall at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

There shalt thou know thy charge; and there 
receive 

Money and order for their furniture.^ 

The land is burning; Percy stands on high; 
And either they or we must lower he. [Exit. 
Fal. Eare words! brave world! — Hostess, 
my breakfast, come! — 229 

[Drum heats without. 

0, 1 could wish this tavern were my drum!® 

[Exit. 


ACT 

Scene I. The rebel camp near Shrewsbury. 

Enter Hotspuk, Woroesteb, and Douolas. 

Hot. Well said, my noble Scot; if speaking 
truth 

In this fine age were not thought flattery, 

Such attribution^ should the Douglas have, 

As not a soldier of this season’s stamp 
Should go so general current through the 
world. 

By God, I cannot flatter; I defy® 

The tongues of soothers; ® but a braver place 
In my heart’s love hath no man than yourself. 
Nay, task^ me to my word; approve® me, lord. 

Doug. Thou art the king of honour; 10 
No man so potent breathes upon the ground 

1 Charge of foot, commaud of infantry 

2 Furniture, equipment. ^ Brum, head-quarters 

4 Atti ibutio 7 i, praise. 5 Befy, abjure. 

6 Soothers, flatterers. 7 Task, test s Approve, prove. 
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IV. 

But I will beard him. 

Hot. Do so, and ’tis well. — 

Enter a Messenger with letters. 

What letters hast thou there? — I can but 
thank you. 

Mess. These letters come from your father. 

Hot. Letters from him ! why comes he not 
himself? 

Mess. He cannot come, my lord; he is griev- 
ous sick. 

Hot. Zounds ! how has he the leisure to be 
sick 

In such a justling^ time? Who leads his 
power'll® 

Under whose government come they along? 

Mess. His letters bear his mind, not I, my 
lord. 20 


9 JustUng, busy. 10 Power, force, army. 
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Wot, I prithee, tell me, doth he keep his bed 
Mess, He did, my lord, four days ere I set 
forth; 22 

And at the time of my departure thence 
He was much fear’d ^ by his j^hysicians. 

Wor. I would the state of time had first 
been whole 


And that his friends by deputation could not 
So soon be drawn, nor did he think it meet 
To lay so dangerous a,nd dear n trust 
On any soul remov’d but on his own. 

Yet doth he give us bold a,dvertis(uuent,- 
That with our small conjunction we should on, 
To see how fortune is dis})os’d to us; 

For, as he writes, there is no (piailing now, 
BecaUvse the king is ctu’tainly ]) 0 HSi'HH’d^ -io 
Of all our inirposes. What say you to it? 

1 Fear'd^ feared for. AilvKiHlsemcnt^ advice. 

8 Conjunctum, asaombled forces. 
i Possess’d, informed. 


Ere he by sickness had been visited; 

His health waa never better worth than now. 
Hot. Sick now! droop now! this sickness 
doth infect 

The very life-blood of our enterprise; 

’Tis catching hither, even to our camp. so 
He writes me here that inward sickness — 


II hr. Your father’s sickness is a maim to us 
[ IfoL A peidlous gash, a very limb lojip’d olf; 
And yet, m faith, it is nut; his pn^sent wmit''^ ^ 
S(‘emsmore than we shall find it. — ^Were it good ^ 
To set the exact wealtli of all onr sta,it‘s s 

All at one cast? to set so ricli a main*^ \ 

On the nice Imzard of one doubtful hour? I 
It were not good; for therein shoukl we read ? 
^rhe very boitom an<l the soul of hope, 50 J 
The very Hst,^ the very utmost bound J 

Of all onr fortunes. > 

® //is , . , limit, oui' want of him, 

8 Main, stako. y Lut, Ihuii 



J[ot. What Ictfcerfl hant thuu there V*- I <*an hut thank you. 

Theso lettorg ouruo from yuui father.— { \<.!t iv, 1. 1'.), 14.) 
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I Doug. Eaith, and so we should; 

5 Where now remains a sweet reversion. 53 
^ We may boldly spend upon the hope of what 
? Is to come in; 

s A comfort of retirement^ lives in this, 
s Hot. A rendezvous, a home to liy unto, 

<If that the devil and mischance look big^ 

^ Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. 

\ Wor. But yet I would your father had been 
^ here. ] 60 

The quality and hair^ of our attempt 
Brooks no division. It will be thought 
By some, that know not why he is away, 

That wisdom, loyalty, and mere dislike 
Of our proceedings kept the earl from hence: 
?^And think how such an apprehension 
^May turn the tide of fearful faction 
SAnd breed a kind of question in our cause; 
SFor well you know we of the offering side 
( Must keep aloof from strict arbitrement,^ 70 
j And stop all sight-holes, every loop from whence 
\ The eye of reason may pry in upon us. 

(This absence of your father’s draws^ a curtain, 
( That shows the ignorant a kind of fear 
; Before not dreamt of. ] 

Hot. You strain too far. 

I rather of his absence make this use: 

It lends a lustre and more great opinion, 

A larger dare to our great enterprise, 

Than if the earl were here; for men must think. 
If we without his help can make a head so 
To push against the kingdom, with his help 
We shall overturn it topsy-turvy down. 

Yet® all goes well, yet® all our joints are whole. 
Doug. As heart can think; there is not such 
a word 

Spoke of in Scotland as this term of fear. 

Enter Sir Eichard Verkon. 

Hot. My cousin V ernon ! welcome, by my soul. 
Ver. Pray God my news be worth a wel- 
come, lord. 

The Earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand 
strong, 

Is marching hitherwards; with him Prince 
John. 

1 Retirement, something to fall back upon 

2 Big, threatening, s Rair, character, nature 

4 Arbitrement, examination, scrutiny 

5 Draws, draws aside Yet— as yet 


Hot. No harm; what more^ 

Ve?\ And further, I have learn’d, 

The king himself in person is set forth, oi 
Or hitherwards intended speedily. 

With strong and mighty preparation. 

Hot. He shall be welcome too. Where is 
his son, 

The nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that dafif’d^ the world aside. 
And bid it pass ? 

1 dr. All furnish’d, all in arms; 

All plum’d like estridges® that wing the 

wind; 

Bated® like eagles having lately bath’d; 
Glittering in golden coats, like images; lOO 
As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer; 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 

His cuisses^i on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 
Eise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat. 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind^^ ^ jQ^^y Pegasus lOO 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 
Hot. No more, no more; worse than the sun 
in March, 

This praise doth nourish agues. Let them come; 
They come like sacrifices in their trim. 

And to the fire-ey’d maid of smoky war 
All hot and bleeding will we offer them: 

The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit 
Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire 
To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh. 

And yet not ours. — Come, let me take my 
horse. 

Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt 120 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales; 
Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horae. 
Meet and ne’er part till one drop down a corse. 

0 that Glendower were come! 

There is more news; 

1 learn’d in Worcester, as I rode along, 

He cannot draw his poweU^ this fourteen days. 
Doug. That’s the worst tidings that I hear 
of yet. 

Daff d, put aside 8 Dsti idges, ostriches. 

2 Bated, bating 10 Beaver, helmet, 

Cuisses, armour for legs 12 Wind, guide 

13 Reprisal, prize. Draio his power, rally his forces. 
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Wor. Ay, by my faith, that bears a frosty 
sound 

Hot. What may the king’s whole battle^ 
reach unto'^ 129 

Ver. To thirty thousand. 

Hot. Forty let it be; 

My father and Glendower being both away, 
The powers of us may serve so great a day. 
Come, let us take a muster speedily : 

Doomsday is near; die all, die merrily. 

Doug. Talk not of dying; I am out of fear 
Of death or death’s hand for this one half- 
year. \_E:reunt. 

Scene II. A puhlic road near Coventry . — 
Drums ayid fife heard without. 

Enter Falstaff and Bardolph, in half 
armour. 

Fal Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry; 
fill me a bottle of sack. Our soldiers shall 
march through; we ’ll to Sutton Co’fil’ to-night. 

Bard. Will you give me money, captain'? 

Fal Lay out, lay out. 

Bard. This bottle makes an aiigel.^ 

Fal And if it do, take it for thy labour; and 
if it make twenty, take them all; I’ll answer 
the coinage. Bid my lieutenant Peto meet 
me at town’s end. lo 

Bard. I will, captain; farewell [E.vit. 

Fal. [Foiyiting of] and laughing] If I be not 
asham’d of my soldiers, I am a sous’d^ gimiet. 
I have misus’d the king’s press damnably. I 
have got, in exchange of a hundred and fifty 
soldiers, three hundred and odd pounds. I 
press’d me none but good houselioldei's, yeo- 
men’s sons ; inquir’d me out contracted bache- 
lors, such as had been asked twice on the banns; 
such a commodity of warm ^ slaves, as had as 
lief hear the devil as a drum; such as fear the 
report of a caliver*'’ worse than a struck fowl 
or a hurt wild-duck. I press’d me none but 
such toasts-and-butter,® with hearts in their 
bellies no bigger than pins’ heads, and they 
have bought out their services; and now my 
whole charge consists of ancients,^ corporals, 

1 Battle, army. 2 Angel, a coin worth ton shillings. 

3 Sous'd, pickled ^ TFaiw, ease-loving. 

5 Calioer, musket ® Toasts-and^buttei', cockneys. 

7 Ayicients, ensigns. 


lieutenants, gentlemen of companies, slaves as 
ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth,® where 
the glutton’s dogs lick his sores; and such as 
indeed were never soldiers, but discarded 
unjust serving-men, younger sons to younger 
brothers, revolted tapsters and ostlers trade- 
fallen, the cankers of a calm world and a long 
peace, ten tunes more dishonourable ragged 
than an old fac’d ancient-^ and such have I, 
to fill up the rooms of them that have bought 
out their services, that you would think that 
I had a hundred and fifty tatter’d prodigals 
lately come from swme-keeping, from eating 
dratf and husks. A mad fellow met me on 
the way and told me I had unloaded all the 
gibbets and press’d the dead bodies. No eye 
hath seen such scarecrows. I’ll not march 
through Coventry with them, that’s flat! 
nay, and the villains march wide betwixt the 
legs, as if they had gyves on; for indeed I 
had the most of them out of prison. There ’s 
but a shirt and a half in all my company; and 
the half shirt is two napkins tack’d together 
and thrown over the shoulders like a herald’s 
coat without sleeves; and the shirt, to say the 
truth, stol’n from my host at Saint Alban’s, 
or the red-nose innkeeper of Daventry. But 
that’s all one; they’ll find linen enough on 
every hedge. 62 

Eyiter Prince Henry amd Westmoreland. 

Friyice. How now, blown Jack! how now, 
quilt ! 

Fal. What, Hal! how now, mad wag! what 
a devil dost thou in Warwickshire? — My good 
Lord of Westmoreland, I cry you mercy; I 
thought your honour had already been at 
Shrewsbury. 69 

b>,s‘^. Faith, Sir Jolin, ’tis more than time 
that I were there, and you too; but my powers 
are there already. The king, 1 can tell you, 
looks for us all; we must away all to-niglit. 

Fal. Tut! never fear me; I am as vigilant 
as a cat to steal cream. 

Fydnee. I think, to steal cream indeed, for 
thy theft hath already made thee butter. But 
tell me, Jack, whose fellows are these that 
come after? 

8 Painted cloth, tapestry. & Ayident, banner. 

Quilt, a wadded coverlet 
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Fal. Mine, Hal, mine. G9 

Prince. I did never see such pitiful rascals. 
Fal. Tut, tut' good enough to toss;i food 
for powder, food for powder; they’ll hll a pit 
as well as better: tush, man, mortal men, mor- 
tal men. 

West. Ay, but, Sir J ohn, methiiiks they are 
exceeding poor and bare, too beggarly. 

Fal. Eaith, for their poverty, I know not 
where they had that; and for them bareness, 
I am sure they never learn’d that of me. 7s 
Prince. bTo, I’ll be sworn; unless you call 
three fingers on the ribs bare. But, sirrah, 
make haste; Percy is already in the field. 

Fal. What, is the king encamp’d ? 

West. He is, Sir John; I fear we shall stay 
too long. 

[Exeunt Prince Henry and Westmoreland. 
Fal Well, 

To the latter end of a fray and the beginning 
of a feast 85 

Pits a dull fighter and a keen guest. [Exit. 
[Drums and fife^ as before^ heard outside. 

Scene III. The rebel camp near Shreioshurij. 

Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Douglas, Ver- 
non, Gentlemen.^ and hioldiers with banners. 

Hot. We’ll fight with him to-night. 

Wor. It may not be. 

Dozey. You give him then advantage. 

Ver. Not a whit. 

Hot. Why say you so? looks he not for 

supply? 2 

Ver. So do we. 

Hot. His is certain, ours is doubtful. 

Wor. Good cousin, be advis’d; stir not to- 
night. 

Ver. Do not, my lord. 

Douy. You do not counsel well; 

You speak it out of fear and cold heart. 

Ver. Do me no slander, Douglas; by my life, 
And I dare well maintain it with my life, 

If well-respected honour bid me on, lo 

I hold as little counsel with weak fear 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that this day lives. 
Let it be seen to-morrow in the battle 
Which of us fears. 

1 Toss, toss upon a pike 2 Supply, reinforcements. 
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Doug. Yea, or to-mght. 14 

Ver. Content. 

Hot. To-night, say I. 

Ver. Come, come, it may not be. I wonder 
much. 

Being men of such great leading^ as you ai’e. 
That you foresee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition: certain horse 19 
Of my cousin Vernon’s are not yet come up; 
Your uncle Worcester’s horse came but to-day; 
And now their pride and mettle is asleep, 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 
That‘S not a horse is half the half of himself. 

Hot. So are the horses of the enemy 
In general, journey-bated^ and brought low; 
The better part of ours are full of rest. 

Wo?\ The number of the king exceedeth ours; 
For God’s sake, cousin, stay till all come in. 

[The trumpet sounds a parley. 

Enter Sir Walter Blunt, two Gentlemen., 
and a flag of truce. 

BUont. I come with gracious ofiers from the 
king, 30 

If you vouchsafe me hearing and respect.'^ 
Hot. Welcome, Sir Walter Blunt; and would 
to God 

You were of our determination! 

Some of us love you well; and even those some 
Envy your great deservings and good name, 
Because you are not of our quality,^ 

But stand against us lilce an enemy. 

Blunt. And God defend^ but still I should 
stand so. 

So long as out of limit and true rule 
You stand against anointed majesty. 40 

But to my charge. The king hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefs,^ and whereupon 
You conjure from the breast of civil peace 
Such bold hostility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty. If that the king 
Have any way your good deserts forgot, 
Which he confesseth to be manifold. 

He bids you name your griefs, and with all 
speed 

You shall have your desires with interest 

3 LeadiTig, military experience. ^ That, so that. 

5 Journey-bated, travel-worn. 3 Respect, attention. 

7 Quality, party, faction s Defend, forbid. 

3 Gh'iefs, grievances 
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And pardon absolute for yourself and these 
Herein misled by your suggestion.^ 6i 

Hot. The king is kind; and well we knoAv 
the king 

Knows at what time to promise, when to pay. 
My father and my uncle and myself 
Did give him that same royalty he wears; 
And when he was not six and twenty strong, 
Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low, 
A poor unminded outlaw sneaking home, 

My father gave him welcome to the shore; 
And when he heard him swear and vow to God 
He came but to be Duke of Lancaster, gi 
To sue his livery ^ and beg his peace, 

With tears of innocency and terms of zeal. 
My father, in kind heart and pity mov’d, 
Swore him assistance, and perform’d it too. 
Now when the lords and barons of the realm 
Perceiv’d Northumberland did lean to him, 
The more and less^ came in with cap and knee; 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages, 
Attended‘S him on bridges, stood in lanes, 70 
Laid gifts before him, proffer’d him their oaths, 
Gave him their heirs as pages, follow’d him 
Even at the heels in golden multitudes 
He presently, as greatness knows itself, 

Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor, 
Upon the naked shore at Eavenspurg; 

And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts and some strait decrees 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth, so 
Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 
Over his country’s wrongs; and by this face, 
This seeming brow of justice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for; 

Proceeded further; cut me off the heads 
Of all the favourites that the absent kinL^ 

^ In deputation left behind him hex’e, 

5 When he was personal in the Irish war.] 
Blunt. Tut! I came not to hear this. 

Hot. Then to the point. 

In short time after, he depos’d the king; 90 
Soon after that, depriv’d him of his life; 

And in the neck of that, task’d the whole state; 
To make that worse, suffer’d his kinsman March, 

1 Suggestion, tempting. 

2 Sue his livery, recover his estates. 

8 More and less, high and low. ^ Attended, waited for 
6 Personal, personally engaged. e Task'd, taxed. 


Who is, if every owner were well plac’d, 
Indeed his king, to be engag’d^ in Wales, 
There without ransom to lie forfeited; 
Disgrac’d me in my happy victories, 



.1 rch. lliii, good Sir IVIicliaoU bear this sealed brief 
With winged haHto to the lord murHlial.— iv. 4. 1, S.) 


Sought to enti'ap me by intelligence;** 

Eated** mine uncle from the council-board; 99 
In rage dismiss’d my father from the court; 
Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong, 
And in conclusion drove us to seek out 

Bngag'd, held as a hostage. 

8 Intelligence, information got by spies. 

8 Bated, chid, scolded. 
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ACT V Scene 1 . 


This head of safety;^ and withal to pry 103 
Into his title, the which we find 
Too indirect for long continuance. 

Blunt. Shall I return this answer to the king? 
Hot. Not so, Sii' Walter; we’ll withdraw 
awhile. 

Go to the king; and let there be impawn’d^ 
Some surety for a safe return again, 

And in the morning early shall my uncle no 
Bring him our purposes: and so farewell 
Blunt. I would you would accept of grace 
and love. 

Hot. And may be so we shall. 

Bktnt Pray God you do. 

[Mourish of trumpets and drums Hseunt 
Blunt and his party on one side., Hot- 
spur and his party on the other. 

[[Scene I Y. York. A room in the Archbishop^ s 
palace. 

Enter the Archbispiop of York and Sir 
Michael. 

Arch. Hie, good Sir Michael; bear this sealed 
briefs 

With winged haste to the lord marshal; 

This to my cousin Scroop, and all the rest 
To whom they are directed. If you knew 
How much they do import, you would make 
haste. 

Sir M. My good lord, 

I guess their tenour. 

Arch. Like enough you do. 

To-morrow, good Sir Michael, is a day 
WTierein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch for, sir, at Shrewsbury, 
As I am truly given to understand, ii 


The king with mighty and quick-raised power? 
Meets with Lord Harry; and, I fear, Sir? 

Michael, 13 ? 

What with the sickness of Northumberland, ? 
Whose power was in the first proportion, ? 
And what with Owen Glendower’s absence? 

thence, ^ 

Who with them was a rated sinew ^ too J 
And comes not in, o’er-rul’d by prophecies, I 
I fear the power of Percy is too weak ( 

To wage an instant trial with the king. 20 ( 
SirIL Why, my good lord, you need not fear; < 
There is Douglas and Lord Mortimer. I 

Arch. No, Mortimer is not there. j 

Sir M. But there is Mordake, Yernon, Lord J 
Harry Percy, J 

And there is my Lord of Worcester, and a head® ^ 
Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. ^ 

Arch. And so there is; but yet the king hath ) 
drawn I 

The special head of all the land together: S 

The Prince of Wales, Lord John of Lancaster, > 
The noble Westmoreland and warlike Blunt, I 
And many moe’’ cornvals^^ and dear® men 3i ? 
Of estimation and command in arms. ; 

Sir AI. Doubt not, my lord, they shall be ? 

well oppos’d. ? 

Arch. I hope no less, yet needful ’t is to fear; ? 
And, to prevent the worst. Sir Michael, speed: ? 
For if Lord Percy thrive not, ere the king ? 
Dismiss his power he means to visit us, ? 

For he hath heard of our confederacy, ? 

And ’tis but wisdom to make strong against? 

him. 30? 

Therefore make haste. I must go write again? 
To other friends; and so farewell, Sir Michael. < 

{^Exeunt. 


ACT V. 


Scene I. The King^s camp near Shrewsbury. 

Enter King Henry, Prince Henry, Prince 
J OHN OF Lancaster, Sir Walter Blunt,. 
and Sir John Falstaff. 

King. How bloodily the sun begins to peer 

1 This head of safety, this rising in arms for our own 
safety 2 Impawn'd, pledged. s Brief, letter. 

4 Bide the touch, bear the test. 
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Above yon bosky hill t the day looks pale 
At his distemperature.^^ 

Prince. The southeim wind 

Doth play the tinxmpet to his purposes. 

And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 

5 Rated sinew, help depended upon. 

6 Head, force, army. Moe, more. 

8 Corrivals, companions ^ Dear, valued. 

10 Bosky, wooded. u Distemper ature, disorder. 
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Foretells a tempest and a blustering day. 

King. Then with the losers let it sympathize, 
For nothing can seem foul to those that win. — 
[The trumpet sounds a parley. 

Worcester, Yernon, and a flag of truce. 

How now, my Lord of Worcester! ’tis not 
well 0 

That you and I should meet upon such terms 
As now we meet You have deceiv’d our trust, 
And made us doff^ our easy robes of peace, 

To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel; 

This is not well, my lord, this is not well. 

J 13 What say you to it*^ will you again unknit 
^This churlish knot of all-abhorred war^ 

$ And move in that obedient orb^ again 
? Where you did give a fair and natural light, 
l And be no more an exhal’d meteor, 
j A prodigy of fear and a portent 20 

^Of broached mischief to the unborn times'? ]] 
^Yor. Hear me, my liege. 

For mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours; for I do protest, 

I have not sought the day of this dislike. 
King. You have not sought it' how comes 
it, then^ 

Fal. Eebellion lay in his way, and he found 
it. 

Prince. Peace, chewet,^ peace! 

TFor. It pleas’d your majesty to turn your 
looks 30 

Of favour from myself and all our house; 

And yet I must remember^ you, my lord. 

We were the first and dearest of your friends. 
For you my staff of office did I break 
In Eichard’s time; and posted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiss your hand. 
When yet you were in place and in account 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as I. 

It was myself, my brother, and his son, 30 
That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. You swore to us, 
And you did swear that oath at Doncaster, 
That you did nothing purpose ’gainst the state; 
Nor claim no further than your new-fall’n 
right, 


1 Do/, do off, take off. 2 Orh, orbit. 

2 Chewet, pudding 4 Reyndmber, remind 


The seat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaster: 

To this we swore our aid But in short space 
It rain’d down fortune showering on your head; 
And such a flood of greatness fell on you. 
What with our help, what with the absent king, 
What with the injuries of a wanton time, 50 
The seeming sufferances that you had borne. 
And the contrarious winds that held the king 
So long in his unlucky Irish wars 
That all in England did repute him dead . 

And from this swarm of fair advantages 
You took occasion to be quickly woo’d 
To gripe the general sway into your hand; 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster, 

And being fed by us you us’d us so 
As that ungentle gull,'' the cuckoo’s bird, co 
Dseth the sparrow, — did oppress our nest, 
Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk 
That even our love durst not come near your 
sight 

For fear of swallowing, but with nimble wing 
We were enforc’d, for safety sake, to fly 
Out of your sight and raise this present head f 
Whereby we stand opposed by such means 
As you yourself have forg’d against yourself 
By unkind usage, dangerous countenance,^ 
And violation of all faith and troth® 70 

Sworn to us in your younger enterprise. 

King. These things indeed you have articu- 
late, 

Proclaim’d at market- crosses, read in churches, 
To face^^ the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings and poor discontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation; 

And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colours to hn]>aint his cause, 80 
Nor moody beggars, starving for a time 
Of pell-mell havoc and confusion. 

Prince. In both your armies there is many 
a soul 

Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 

If once they join in Irial. Tell your nephew, 
The Prince of Wales doth join with all the 
woidd 


s Qxill, nestling. ® 11 tad, army. 

7 Coxtntenancc, bearing, (lemoanonr. 

8 Troth, truth. ® Articulate, formally set forth. 

put a better face upon 
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In praise of Henry Percy; by my hopes. 

This present enterprise set off his head,^ 

I do not think a braver gentleman, 89 

More active-valiant or more valiant-young. 
More daring or more bold, is now alive 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 



Fal Therefore I ’ll none of it. Honour is a mere scutcheon ; 
and so ends my catechism —(Act v. 1 142-144.) 


For my part, I may speak it to my shame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry. 

And so I hear he doth account me too; 

Yet this before my father’s majesty— 

I am content that he shall take the odds 
Of his great name and estimation, 

And will, to save the blood on either side, 

Try fortune with him in a single fight. lOO 

1 S&t off his head, taken from his account 
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King, {_Rising'] And, Prince of Wales, so 
dare we venture thee; [advancing’] loi 
Albeit considerations infinite 
Do make against it. — No, good Worcester, no, 
We love our people well; even those we love 
That are misled upon your cousin’s part ; 

And, will they take the offer of our grace. 
Both he and they and you, yea, every man 
Shall be my friend again and I ’ll be his. 

So tell jour cousin, and bring me word 
What he will do; but if he will not yield, no 
Eebuke and dread correction wait on us. 

And they shall do their office. So, be gone. 
We will not now be troubled with reply: 

We offer fair; take it advisedly. ^ 

[Ecoeunt Worcester,, Vernon,, and flag of truce. 

Prince. It will not be accepted, on my life. 
The Douglas and the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms. 

King. Hence, therefore, every leader to his 
charge, ns 

For, on their answer, will we set on them; 
And God befriend us, as our cause is just ! 

[Exeunt King,, Prince John^ Gentlemen, 
and Soldiers. 

Fal. [Stopping the Prince as lie is going] 
Hal, if thou see me down in the battle and 
bestride^ me, so; ’tis a point of friendship. 

Prince. Nothing but a colossus can do thee 
that friendship. Say thy prayers, and fare- 
well, 

Fal. I would ’twere bedtime, Hal, and all 
well. 126 

Prince. Why, thou owest God a death. 

[E.vit. 

Fal. ’Tis not due yet; I would be loath to 
pay him before his day. What need I be so 
forward with him that calls not on me ? Well, 

I ’tis no matter; honour pricks'^ me on. Yea, 
but how if honour prick me off when I come 
on? how then? Can honour set to a leg? no; 
or an ai'm? no; or take away the grief of a 
wound? no. Honour hath no skill in surgery, 
then? no. What is honour? a word. What 
is that word honour? air. A trim^ reckoning! 
Who hath it^ He that died o’ Wednesday. 
Doth he feel it? no. Doth he hear it? no. Is 

^ Adoisedly, deliberately. 

3 JSeUnde, stand over (to defend). 

* Pricks, spurs. s frim, fine (ironical). 
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it insensible, then'? yea, to the dead. But will 
it not live with the living'? no. Why*? detrac- 
tion will not sulier it. Therefore I hi none of 
it. Honour is a mere scutcheon ; and so ends 
my catechism. 

Scene II. The rebel camp. 

Enter Worcester and Vernon. 

Wor. 0, no, my nephew must not know. Sir 
Eichard, 

The liberal and kind offer of the king. 

Ver, ’T were best he did. 

Wor. Then are we all undone. 

It is not possible, it cannot be, 

The king should keep his word in loving us ; 
He will suspect us still, and find a time 
To punish this offence in other faults. 

^ [ Suspicion all our lives shall be stuck full of 
j eyes ; 

1 / Eor treason is but trusted like the fox, 

Who, ne’er so tame, so cherish’d and lock’d up, 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. ii 
Look how we can, or sad or merrily. 
Interpretation will misquote our looks, 

J And we shall feed like oxen at a stall, 

? The better cherish’d, still the nearer deatli. ] 
My nephew’s trespass may be well forgot; 

It hath the excuse of youth and heat of blood, 
And an adopted name of privilege, 

A hare-brain’d Hotspur, govern’d by a spleen.'^ 
All his offences live upon my head 20 

And on his father’s; we did train ^ him on, 
And, his corruption being ta’en from us, 

We, as the spring of all, shall pay for all. 
Therefore, good cousin, let not Harry know, 
In any case, the offer of the king. 

Ver. Deliver^ what you will; I ’ll say ’tis so. 
Here comes your cousin. 

Enter Hotspur and Douglas; Officers and 
Soldiers behind. 

Hot. My uncle is return’d; 29 

Deliver up my Lord of Westmoreland. — 
Uncle, what news'? 

Wor. The king will bid you battle presently. 
Eo 2 ig. Defy him by the Loi’d of Westmore- 
land. 

1 Spleen, fit of passion. 2 Tram, entice s Deliver, report. 


Hot. Lord Douglas, go you and tell him so. 
Dong. Marry, and shall, and very willingly. 

\Exit. 

TFor. There is no seeming mercy in the king. 
Hot. Did you beg any '? God forbid ! 36 

Wor. I told him gently of our grievances. 

Of his oath-breaking ; which he mended thus, 
By now forswearing that he is forsworn. 

He calls us rebels, traitois; and will scourge 
With haughty arms this hateful name in us. 

[| Re-enter Douglas. I 

Doug. Arm, gentlemen ! to arms! for I have? 
thrown 42 ? 

A brave defiance in King Henry’s teeth, ? 

And Westmoreland, that was engag’d,^ did? 

bear it ; j 

Which cannot choose but bring him quickly on. 
IIV. ] The Prince of Wales stepp’d forth? 
before the king. 

And, ne})hew, challeng’d you to single fight. 

Hot. O, would tlnupiarrel lay upon our heads, 
And that no man might draw short breath 
to-day 

But I and Harry Monmouth ! Tell me, tell me, 
How show’d his tasking '?*'' seem’d it in con- 
tempt 51 

Ver. No, by my soul; I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urg’d more modestly, 
LTnless a brother should a brother dare 
To gentle exercise and proof of arms. 

ITe gave^ you all the duties of a man, 
Trirnm’d up your praises with a princely tongue, 
Spoke your deservings like a chronicle, 
Making you ever better than his praise 59 
By still dispraising praise valu’d’' with you; 
And, which became him like a pjince indeed, 
He made a blushing citaP of himself, 

And chid his truant youth with such a grace 
As if he master’d there a double spirit 
Of teaching and of learning insta-ntly. 

There did he ])ausc; but let me tell the world, 
If he outlive the envy of this day, 

England did never owe^ so sweet a hope, 

So much misconstru’d in his wantonness. 

Hot Cousin, I think thou art enamoured 
Upon his follies ; never did I hear n 

^ Tasking, challenge. 

? VaVa'd, compared. 

« Owe, own, have. 


4 Engag'd, held as hostage, 
^Gave, ascribed to. 

8 Cital, mention. 
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ACT V. Scene 2 . 


KING HENKY lY.— PAET I. 


ACT V Scene 3. 


Of any prince so wild a libertine. 72 

But be he as he will, yet once ere night 
I will embrace him with a soldier’s arm, 

That^ he shall shrink under my courtesy. — 
Arm, arm with speed ! and, fellows, soldiers, 
friends. 

Better consider what you have to do 
Than I, that have not well the gift of tongue. 
Can lift your blood up with persuasion. 

jSJnie/' a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, here are letters for you. so 
Hot. 1 cannot read them now. — 

0 gentlemen, the time of life is short ! 

To spend that shortness basely were too long, 
If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 

An if we live, we live to tread on kings ; 

If die, brave death, when princes die with us ! 
Now, for our consciences, the arms are fair, 
When the intent of bearing them is just. 

JEnter another Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, prepare; the king comes on 
apace. 90 

Hot. I thank him, that he cuts me from my 
tale, 

For I profess not talking ; only this — 

Let each man do his best : and here draw I 
A sword, whose temper I intend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 

Now, Esperance! Percy! and set on. — 

Sound all the lofty instruments of war, 

And by that music let us all embrace; 99 
For, heaven to eaidh, some of us never shall 
A second time do such a courtesy. 

\The trumpets sound. They emhrace^and exeunt. 

Scene III. I'he fidd of battle near 
Shrewsbury. 

Excursions^ and parties fighting. Alarum to 
the battle. Then enter Douglas and Sir 
Walter Blunt, who is dressed like the 
King^ meeting. 

Blunt. What is thy name, that in the battle 
thus 


1 That, so til at. 
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Thou Grossest me ? what honour dost thou seek 
Upon my head? 2 

Doug. Know, then, my name is Douglas; 
And I do haunt thee in the battle thus 
Because some tell me that thou art a king. 
Blunt. They tell thee true. 

Doug. The Lord of Stafford dear to-day 
hath bought 

Thy likeness, for instead of thee. King Harry, 
This sword hath ended him; so shall it thee. 
Unless thou yield thee as my prisoner. 10 
Blunt I Avas not born a yielder, thou proud 
Scot; 

And thou shalt find a king that will revenge 
Lord Stafford’s death. 

[They fight., and Blunt is slain. 

Enter Hotspur. 

Hot. 0 Douglas, hadst thou fought at Hol- 
medon thus, 

I never had trifimph’d upon a Scot. 

Doug. All’s done, all’s won; here breath- 
less lies the king. 

Hot. Where? 

Doug. Here. 

Hot. This, Douglas? no; I knoAv this face 
full well : 19 

A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt, 
Semblably^ furnish’d like the king himself. 
\Doug. A fool go with thy soul, whither it J 
goes ! { 

A borrow’d title hast thou bought too dear; ) 
Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a king ? ) 
Hot. The king hath many marching in his i 
coats. ) 

Doug. Now, by my sword, I Avill kill all his) 
coats; ) 

I ’ll murther all his wardrobe, piece by piece, } 
Until I meet the king. ? 

Hot.“^ Up, and away! 28 ^ 

Our soldiers stand full fairly for the day. 

[Exeunt. 

Alarums. Enter Falstape. 

Fal. Though I could scape shot-free^ at 
London, I fear the shot here; here’s no scor- 
ing^ but upon the pate. — Soft! who are you? 

3 SemUaUy, seemingly, in appearance. 

3 Shot-free, ■without paying the shot, or bill 
^ Sconng, making charges of debts (with pun). 



ACT V. Scene 3. 


KING HENEY IV.— PAET I. 


ACT V. Scene 3. 


Sir Walter Blunt. — There ’s honour for you ! 
here’s no vanity! I am as hot as molten lead, 
and as heavy too; God keep lead out of me 1 
I need no more weight than mine own bowels. 
— I have led my ragamuffins where they are 
pepper’d: there’s but three of my hundred 
and fifty left alive; and they are for the 


town’s end, to beg dming life. But who comes 
here ? 40 

Enter Prince Henry. 

Prince. What, stand’st thou idle here*? lend 
me thy sword; 

Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff 



Doug, All’s clone, all’s -won; hexo broaililoss lies the k]ng.“"(Aot v ll. 16.) 


Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, 43 
Whose deaths are yet imreveng’d. Prithee, 
lend me thy sword. 

Fal. 0 Hal, I prithee, give me leave to 
breathe awhile. Turk Gregory never did such 
deeds in arms as I have done this day. I have 
paid Percy, I have made him sure. 

Prince. He is, indeed; and living to kill 
thee. I prithee, lend me thy swor<l 60 

Fal. Nay, before God, Plal, if Percy be 
alive, thou get’st not my sword; but take my 
pistol, if thou wilt. 

Prince. Give it me. What, is it in the 
case? 


Fal, Ay, Hal; ’tis hot, ’tis hot; there’s that 
will sack a city. 57 

\frjic Prince draws out a bottle of sack. 

Prince. What, is it a time to jest and dally 
now? \_Throws it at hirn^ and exit. 

Fal. Well, if Percy be alive, I ’ll pierce him. 
If he do come in my way, so; if he do not, if 
I come in his willingly, let him make a car- 
bonado^ of me. I like not such grinning hon- 
our as Sir Walter hath: give me life; which 
if I can save, so;^ if not, honour comes unlock’d 
foi', and there ’s an end. [A larums — he runs off. 

1 Carbonado, meat cut for broiling 
3 So, be it RO, well aiul good 
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ACT V. Scene 4. 


KING HENRY IV.— PART I. 


ACT V Scene 4. 


Scene IY. Another ^art of the field of battle. 

Alarums. Excursioyis. Enter [King HENRr] 
Prince Henry [Prince John op Lan- 
caster, and Westmoreland. ] 

[ King. I prithee, 

Harry, withdraw thyself ; thou hleed’st too 
much. — 

Lord John of Lancaster, go you with him. 



Doug But mmo I am sure thou art, whoe’er thou he. 
And thus I win thee —(Act v 4 37, 38 ) 


Lane. Not I, my lord, unless I did bleed too. 
Prince. I beseech your majesty, make up/ 
Lest your retirement do amaze ^ your friends. 
King. I will do so. — 

My Lord of Westmoreland, lead him to his 
tent. 

West. Come, my lord, I dl lead you to your 
[ tent. 

1 Make wp, go on (with the army). 

2 Amaze, bewilder, confuse. 
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Prince. Lead me, my lord^ I do not needj 
your help; lO "! 

And God forbid a shallow scratch should drive J 
The Prince of Wales from such a held as this,^ 
Where stain’d nobility lies trodden on, s 

And rebels’ ai'ms triumph in massacres ! s 

Lane. We breathe^ too long. Come, cousin;^ 
Westmoreland, I 

Our duty this way lies; for God’s sake, come. ) 
[Exeunt Prince John and Westmoreland. } 
Prince. By God, thou hast deceiv’d me,^^ 
Lancaster; 

I did not think thee lord of such a spirit. ) 
Before, I lov’d thee as a brother, John; ? 
But now, I do respect thee as my soul. 20 ? 

King. I saw him hold Lord Percy at thej 
point ? 

With lustier maintenance than I did look for 7 
Of such an ungrown warrior. ( 

Prince. 0, this boy t 

Lends mettle to us all ! [Exit. | 

Alaruins. Enter Douglas. ^ 

Doug. Another king! they grow like Hy-J 
dra’s heads. ') 

I am the Douglas, fatal to all those | 

That wear those colours on them, what art; 

thou, J 

That coiinterf eit’st the person of a king ? J 

King. The king himself; who, Douglas, 5 
grieves at heart } 

So many of his shadows thou hast met 30 J 
And not the very king. I have two boys { 

Seek Percy and thyself about the field: J 

But, seeing thou fall’st on me so luckily, | 

I will assay ^ thee; so defend thyself. j 

Doug. I fear thou art another counterfeit; 
And yet, in faith, thou bear’at thee like a! 
king: 

But mine I am sure thou art, whoe’er thou be. 
And thus I win thee. 

[They fight; the King being in danger., re-} 
enter Prince Henrg. ^ 

Prince. Hold up thy head, vile Scot, ore 
thou art like ) 

Never to hold it up again! the spirits 4o| 

Of valiant Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in myj 
arms; i 


8 Breathe, rest. 


4 A ssay, make trial of. 



act V Scene 4. 


KING HENEY lY.— PAET I. 


ACT V Scene 4, 


)It IS the Prince of Wales that threatens thee, 
^ Who never promiseth but he means to j^ay. — 
; [Thejj fight: Douglas flies 

/Cheerly,^ my lordl how fares your grace 
/Sir Nicholas Gawsey hath for succour sent, 

I And so hath Clifton; Idl to Clifton straight. 
i Kl)ig. Stay, and breathe awhile. 

/ Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion,^ 

(And show’d thou mak’st some tender ^ of my 


life, 49 

In this fair rescue thou hast brought to me. 

Prince. 0 God’ they did me too much injury 
That ever said I heaiken’d ^ for your death. 

If it were so, I might have let alone 
The insulting hand of Douglas over you, 
Which would have been as s].)eedy in your 
end 

As all the poisonous ]:)utions m the world, 

^ And sav’d the treachei'oua labour of your son. 
^ King. Make up to Clifton ; I di to Sir 
( Nicholas Gawsey. [K:vit. ] 



Knter Hotspur. 

Hot If I mistake not, thou art Harry Mon- 
mouth. 

Prince. Thou s])eak’st as if I would deny 
my name. oo 

Hot My name is Harry Percy. 

Prince. Why, then I see 

A very valiant rebel of the name. 

1 am the Prince of Wales; and think not, 
Percy, 

To share with me in glory any more: 

Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere, 
Nor can one England brook a double reign, 
Of Harry Percy and the Prince of Wales. 

Hot Nor shall it, Harry, for the hour is 
come 

To end the one of us; and would to God 
Thy name in arms wcu’c now as great as mine! 
Prince. I dl make it greater ere I pimt from 
thee; 

And all the budding honours on thy crest 
I dl crop, to make a garland for my lioad. 

Hot I can no longer brook thy vanities. 

[Theg fight 

1 Cheerly, be of good clieer. 

2 Opinion, reputation. 

s MaJc’at some tonder, hast some regard. 

4 Hearken'd, was eager. 


Enter Palstaff. 

I'al. Well said, Hal ’ to it, Hal ! — Nay, you 
shall find no boy’s play here, I can tell you. 

Re-enter Douglas; Jig fights irith Palstaff, 
who falls doion as if he were dead. E.mt 
Douglas. PIotspur is wounded.^ and falls. 

Hot. O, Ha'ay, thou hast i ebb’d me of my 
youth! 

I better brook the loss of brittle life 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me; 
They wound my thoughts worse than thy 
sword my flesh * so 

But thought ’s the slave of life, and life time's 
fool; 

And time, that takes survey of all the world, 
Must have a stop. O, I could prophesy, 

But that tlie earthy and cold hand of death 
Lies on my tongue!— -No, Percy, thou art dust, 
And food for— 

Prince. Por worms, brave Percy; fare thee 
well, great heart ! 

ni-weav’d ambition, bow much art thou shrunk ! 
Wlien that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound; oo 
But now two paces of the vdest ejirth 
Is room enough: this earth that boars thee dead 
Bea, rs not alive so stout ^ a gentleman. 

[f thou wert sensible of courtesy, J 

I should not make so dear a show of zeal; ( 
But let my favours^^ hide thy mangled face, s 
And, even in thy behalf, I ’ll thank myself \ 
Por doing these fair rites of tenderness. ] > 

Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven! 
Thy ignoiny^ sleep with thee in the grave, 

But not remember’d in thy epitaph! — loi 

[/S'ccfl Falstajf on the ground. 
Wliat, old acquaintance ! could not all this flesh 
Kee]) in a little life'? Poor Tack, farewell! 

I could have better spar’d a better man. 

0, I should have a heavy miss of thee, 

If I were much in l(»ve with vanity! 

Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 
Though ma,ny dearer, in this bloody fray. 
Embowell’d^ will I see thee by and by; i 09 
Till then in blood by noble Percy lie. 

\Trumipets and drums — emt Pnnee. 

® Stout, brave, Favottrs, scarf. 5' Ignomy, ignominy. 

8 JSmbowell'd, for embalming. 
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ACT V Scene 4 


Fal [Rising up\ Embo weird 1 if thou em- 
bowel me to-day, I dl give you leave to powder^ 
me and eat me too to-morrow 1 blood ! ’t was 
time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot 
had paid me scot and lot^ too. Counterfeit 
I lie, I am no counterfeit : to die is to be a 



Prince. What, old acquaintance ! could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life?— (Act v. 4. 102, 103 ) 


counterfeit, for he is but the counterfeit of a 
man who hath not the life of a man; but to 
counterfeit dying, when a man thereby liveth, 
is to be no counterfeit, but the true and per- 
fect image of life indeed. The better part of 
valour is discretion; in the which better part 


1 Powder, salt. 

2 Scot and lot, taxation according to one's means 
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I have saved my life. Zounds! I am afraid of 
this gunpowder Percy, though he be dead. 
How if he should counterfeit too and rise? 
by my faith, I am afraid he would prove the 
better counterfeit. Therefore I dl make him 
sure; yea, and I ’ll swear I killed him. Why 
may not he rise as well as I? Nothing con- 
futes me but eyes, and nobody sees me. 
Therefore, sirrah [stabbing him\ with a new 
wound in your thigh, come you along with 
me. [Tahes Hotspur on his hack. 

Re-enter Prince Henry and Prince John 
OP Lancaster, and four Roldiers, who 
stand in the back-ground. 

Prince. Come, brother J ohn ; full bravely 
hast thou flesh’d 2 132 

Thy maiden sword. 

Lane. But, soft 1 whom have we here 1 
Did you not tell me this fat man was dead ? 

Prince. I did ; I saw him dead. 

Breathless, and bleeding on the ground. — 

Art thou ahve'2 or is it fantasy 
That plays upon our eyesight *2 I jjrithee, 
speak; 

We will not trust our eyes 
Without our ears: thou art not wdiat thou 
seeni’st. i 4 o 

Fal. No, that’s certain; I am not a double 
man, but if I be not Jack Palstafl*, then am I 
a Jack. There is Percy [throwing the body 
downf. if your father will do me any honour, 
so; if not, let him kill the next Percy himself. 
I look to be either earl or duke, I can assure you. 

Prince. Why, Percy I kill’d myself and saw 
thee dead. 

Fal. Didst thou? Lord, Lord, how this 
world IS given to lying 1 I grant you I was 
down and out of breath; and so was he: but 
we rose both at an instant and fought a long 
hour by Shrewsbury clock. If I may be be- 
lieved, so; if not, let them that should reward 
valour bear the sin upon their own heads. 
I’ll take’t^ upon my death, I gave him this 
wound in the thigh; if the man were alive 
and would deny it, zounds! I would make him 
eat a piece of my sword. 


3 Flesh'd, stained for the first time. 

4 Take 't, take my oath. 
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ACT V Scene 5. 


Lane. This is the strangest tale that ever 
I heard. 

Prince. This is the strangest fellow, brother 
John. — 159 

Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back; 
For my pa,rt, if a lie may do thee grace, ^ 

1 11 gild it with the happiest terms I have. — 
[A retreat sounded. 
The trumpet sounds retreat; the day is ours. 
Come, brother, let us to the highest of the held. 
To see what friends are living, who are dead. 
[Exeunt Prince Henry and Prince John. 
Fal. Ill follow, as they say, for reward. 
He that rewards me, God reward him > If I 
do grow great, 1 11 grow less ; for 1 11 purge, 
and leave sack, and live cleanly, as a nobleman 
should do. 

[Flonrish of trumpets. Falstqf heeJeons to the 
Poldiers^ who take up HotspiHs hody^ and 
he marches off at their head. 

ScEN’E V. King Ileimfs tent. Flourish of 
drums and trumpets. 

King Henry {seated), Prince Henry, Prince 
John op Lancaster, Westmoreland, 
Gentlemen, and hioldiers, with Worcester, 
Vernon, and others, prisoners. 

King. Thus ever did rebellion hud rebuke. — 
Ill-spirited Worcester 1 did not we send grace, 
Pardon, and terms of love to all of you? 

And wouldst thou turn our offers contrary'? 

Misuse the tenour of thy kinsman’s trust? 

) Three knights upon our party^ slain to-day, 

; A noble earl, and many a creature else 
$ Had been alive this hour, 

? If like a Christian thou hadst truly borne 
? Betwixt our armies true intelligence.] lo 
War. What I have done my safety ui'g’d 
me to; 

And I embrace this fortune patiently. 

Since not to be avoided it falls on me. 


King Bear Worcester to the death, and 
Vernon too; 

Other offenders we will pause upon. — 

[Exeunt Worcester and Vernon, guarded. 
How goes the held ? ( 

Prince. The noble Scot, Lord Douglas, when; 
he saw ( 

The fortune of the day quite turn’d from him, ^ 
The noble Percy slain, and all his men ( 

Upon the foot of fear, hed with the rest, 20 s 
And, falling from a hill, he was so bruis’d s 
That the pursuers took him. At my tent s 
The Douglas is; and I beseech your grace > 
I may dispose of him. \ 

King. With all my heart. ( 

Prince. Then, brother John of Lancaster,; 
to you < 

'Phis honourable bounty shall belong. ; 

Go to the Douglas, and deliver him s 

Up to his pleasure, ransoiuless and free. S 

Ills valour shown upon our crests to-day I 

Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds } 
Lven in the bosom of our adversaries. si ^ 
Lane. I thank your grace for this high cour- i 
tesy, j 

_WliIch I shall give away immediately. < 

King. Then this remains, that we divide our J 
power. — ) 

You, son John, and my cousin Westmoreland/ 
Towards York shall bend you with your/ 
dearest^ speed, / 

To meet Northumberland and the prelate? 

Scroop, 5 

Who, as we lieai', are busily in arms. — ( 

Myself and you, son Harry, will towards Wales, 
To fight with Glondower and the Earl ofs 
March. ] io \ 

Eebellion in this land shall lose his sway. 
Meeting the check of such another day; 

And since this business so fair is done, 

Let us not leave till all our own be won. 

[Exeunt 


1 Grace, honour. 


2 Party, side. 


8 Dearest, beat. 
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* For Map of London in the time of Henry IV. see heginning of Motes on Xing Henry IV Part II. 


NOTES TO KINO HENRY IV.— PART I. 


Note on Time op Action. I distinguishes as Day la, Day 2a, Day 3a, 

I Day la comprises Act i. Scene 2, Day 2a Act ii. Sc. 1, 
Mr. Daniel rightly observes there are besides these Act iL Scene 2, and the greater part of Act iv. Scene 4; 
ten days three extra Falstafiian days and intervals | Day 3 a includes part of Act ii. Scene 4, some of the events 
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Dramatis Personae. 


NOTES TO KING HENEY lY.— PAET I. 


Dramatis Peisonae 


of which take place in the early morning, and the events 
of the rest of this day are represented in Act in. Scene 2, 
that is Day 5 m the Time Analysis we have given. 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 

1. King Henry IV. I’or some account of the life of 
Henry before his accession to the throne, see Richard 
II. note 4. The present play begins i three years later, 
or immediately after the battle of Ilolniedon, fought on 
Holyrood Day, Sept. 14, 1402. The Percies, as the first 
scene reports, there routed the Scottish army that had 
invaded England with the purpose of restoring Richard 
to the throne. Soon afterwards came the rebellion 
against Henry, in which the Percies united with the 
Welsh under Rlendower and others. The defeat of the 
rebels at Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403, and the death of their 
gallant leader, are prominent features in the drama. 
For some years longer Glendower kept up an irregular 
warfare in the mountains of Wales; and the Percy family 
revolted again in 1408 (see II Henry IV ), but were finally 
defeated at Brainham Moor, where the Earl of Northum- 
berland was among the slain. No other event of impor- 
tance broke the monotony of the latter years of Henry’s 
reign, which terminated with his death in 1413. 

Henry was twice married: in 1385 to Mary de Bohun, 
who died m 1394 (sec Richard II. note 4); and in 1403 to 
Joan, widow of John de Montfort, Duke of Brittany, who 
survived her royal husband until 1437. The princes who 
figure m the play were the children of the first wife, the 
second having had no issue by Henry. 

2. Henry, Prince op Wales, was the eldest of the 
four sons of Henry. The date of his biitli is given in the 
inscription on his statue at Monmouth (where he was 
born) as August 9, 1387. The historians make it variou.sly 
1385, 1386, and 1388 His mother, as stated above, died in 
1394, but his grandmother, the Countess of Hereford, gave 
some attention to Ins education. At the ago of eleven he 
was entered as a student at Queen’s College, Oxford Of 
his wild career subseciuently Hohnshed gives an account, 
which Shakespeare has made the basis of his graphic 
delineation m this play and the ne.xt. The old chronicler 
also pays a tribute to his gallant behaviour at Shrews- 
bury. 

' 3. Prince John op Lancaster was the third son of 

Henry, born in 1389, He was made Duke of Bedford by 
his brother when the latter came to the throne, and ap- 
pears with that title in the play of Henry V. He is a more 
important character in I. Henry VI. as Regent of France. 
(See note 2 on that play.) XTnder his father he became 
Constable of England, G-overnor of Berwick, and Warden 
of the East Marches towards Scotland, 

4. The Earl op Westmoreland, born in 1305, was the 
head of the noble house of Neville, which figured promi- 
nently in the reign of Henry and his immediate successors. 
He was descended from Gilbert de Neville, who came in 
with the Conqueror, and was the fourth Baron Neville. 
He was created Earl of Westmoreland by Richard II. in 
1307, but became a leader in the party of Bolingbroke, 


and one of his most able and powerful supporters in the 
contest with the Percies. We shall see more of him in 
the next play. 

6. Sir Walter Blunt was standard-bearer to King 
Henry, and was one of the knights who put on armour 
resembling his at Shiewsbury, and whose death was due 
to that disguise He was one of the executois of John of 
Gaunt’s will, by which he received a legacy of a hundred 
marks. 

6. Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, was a younger 
brother of Henry Percy, Eail of Northumbeiland, who 
figures m the play. He had served with the Black Prince, 
and m 1387 was admiral of the fleet. He was made Earl 
of Worcester by Richard II m 1397, but went over to the 
side of Bolingbroke when his brother was proclaimed 
traitor for the same cause. He was afterwards one of the 
most active and virulent opponents of Henry, and was 
the means of hrmgmg on the battle of Shrewsbury by 
misrepresenting the conciliatory overtures of the king as 
m the play Being captured, he paid the penalty of his 
tieason with his life two days after the battle. 

7. Henry Percy, Earl op Northumberland, was 
another of the great nobles who, after raising Boling- 
hroke to the throne, turned against hmi and did their 
best to depose him. The play follows history m regaul 
to the illness which prevented him from leading his 
forces southward, and put them in the charge of his fiery 
son. The earl is another of the characters who will re- 
appear in the next iday. For some account of him, see 
Richard II. note 13. This earl was twice married, first, 
m 1358, to Margaret, daughter of Ralxih Lord Neville of 
Raby, who died 1372, five years before her husband suc- 
ceeded to tlie title. By her he had issue. (1) 8ir Henry 
Percy (Hotspur); (2) Sir Thomas Percy, who died in Siiain 
ill or before 1388, (3) Sir Ralph Percy, who, with Hotspur, 
was-taken prisoner at the Battle of Otterbouvne; he died 
without issucj^ being killed by the Saracens in 1399. Two 
other children, Alan and Margaret, died young. His 
second wife was Maude, sister and heir of Anthony Lord 
Lucy, widow of the Earl of Angus, who died before him 
without issue. 

8. Henry Percy, sumamcd Hotspur. His jiropcr title 
was Sir Uenrij Percy. He is alluded to as having been 
knighted, m 1377, at the coronation of Richard II. How 
ho obtained the name of Ilotapnr is not quite clear. 
Hohnshed m his History of Scotland says he was “sur- 
iiamed for his often pricking, Ilanrie IJotuptir, as one that 
seldonie times rested, if there wore anie seruice to be 
doone abroad” (vol. v p. 307). In the ballad of Chevy 
Chase and that of Otterboiu'ne(sce Percy’s Reliques, edn. 
1857, pp. 1-20) ho is never called anything else but Percy. 
Hall calls him ‘‘the Lorde Henry Percie, whom the 
Scottes for his haut and valiant corage called sir Benry 
hotspur '’ (p. 24). He was born about a.d. 1866 (Collins 
says in 1364), and was therefore of neaidy the same age 
as King Henry. Shakespeare takes the liberty of making 
him younger that he may at once compare and contrast 
him with Prince Henry, When the latter was a baby of 
a year old, Hotspur was fighting at Otterbourne (Aug. 16, 
1388), where he and his brother Ralph were captured by 
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the Scots under the command of James, Earl of Douglas, 
who was killed in the battle. At Holmedon, however, 
Hotspur had his revenge for the former defeat, taking 
prisoner the Earl of Douglas (Archibald) of the play, with 
many other Scottish nobles. His refusal to give up these 
captives to the king is an important incident in Shake- 
speare’s plot He fell at Shrewsbury; but the dramatist 
varies from the historical narrative m making him die by 
the hand of Prince Hem-y. It is not knowm to whom the 
honour of overcoming the gallant warrior is really due. 
He was married to Elizabeth, daughter of Edmund Mor- 
timer, Earl 01 March (see note 16), and he left an only 
son, Henry, afterwards second Earl of 1^'orthumberland, 
and one daughter, Elizabeth, who married, first, John Lord 
Clifford, and afterwards Ealph Seville, Earl of West- 
moreland The Earl of hTorthumberland m III. Henry VI. 
was the grandson of Hotspur. (See note 7 of that play.) 

9. Edmund Mortimer, called “Earl of March,” in the 
list of dramatis persons as in the play, was m fact Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, “ the second son of Edmund Morti- 
mer, third Earl of March, and uncle to Edmund Mortimer, 
the young Earl of March at the period of this play, who 
was entitled to the c^o^vn at the death of Eichard IL” 
Historians have confused these Mortimers as the drama- 
tist does. See I. Henry VI note 13 It should have 
been explained in that note that George Dunbar, or 
“ George o/ Dunbar” as he is called sometimes (Hall, p. 23), 
was Earl of Dunbar and March in the peerage of Scotland, 
but, of course, had no right to the title of Earl of March in 
the peerage of England. If the Chroniclers had always 
called him Earl of Dunbar or Earl of the Marches, so much 
confusion would not have arisen. (See note 226 of this 
play.) Sir Edmund, according to some authorities, mar- 
ried a daughter of Glendower, and he had been captured 
by the Welsh chieftain at Pilleth, m Radnorshire, June 12, 
1402. Mortimer was leading the retainers of his nephew 
agamst Glendower, who had ravaged the estates of the 
young nobleman, but the latter, though only some ten 
years old, was in the expedition, and, like his uncle, was 
made prisoner by the Welshman. 

10. Scroop, Archbishop op York.— This was Richaid 
Le Scrope, second son of that Richard, Lord Scrope of 
Bolton, who was chancellor in the reign of Richard II 
Shakespeare, in common with many commentators and 
historians, calls the prelate a brother of the Earl of Wilt- 
shire, who belonged to the Scropes of Masham. Thus 
Holinshed (voL lii. p. 23) says: “The Persies, to make 
their part [m the insurrection] seerae good, deuised cer- 
taine articles, by the aduise of Richard Scroope, arch- 
bishop of Yorke, brother to the lord Scroope, whorae 
kmg Henrie had caused to be beheaded at Bristow.” The 
archbishop plays a more prominent part in the next play 
than in the present. 

11. Archibald, Earl op Douglas, was the fourth earl 
of that name (Scott says the third), and got the epithet 
of “Tine-man,” because he tmed, or lost, his followers 
in every battle in which he fought. He was vanquished 
at Holmedon, wounded and captured at Shrewsbury, and 
badly foiled in a siege of Roxburghe Castle. He had 
better luck at the battle of Beaugd, in France; but this 
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gleam of sunshine m Ins disastrous fortunes was followed 
by his defeat and death at Verneuil m 1424. 

12 Owen Glendower was born m 1349. He was the 
son of Griffith Vaughan, who married Elena, grand- 
daughter of Llewelyn, the last prince of North Wales. 
He studied law at the Inns of Court in London, but gave 
it up for the service of Richard II , who appointed him 
“ esquire of the body,” an office involving close personal 
attendance upon the sovereign. His estates, after the 
deposition of Richard, were seized by Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn, and his petitions for redress were rudely treated 
by the parliament. Holinshed gives the following account 
of hmi —“He dwelled in the parish of [Corwen], within 
the countie of Merionetli in North Wales, m a place 
called Glmdonrwie, . . . by occasion whereof he was sur- 
named Glindour Dew. 

“He was first set to studie the lawes of the realme, 
and became an utter barrester, or an apprentise of the 
law (as they terme him), and served King Richard at 
Flint castell when he w^as taken by Henrie duke of Lan- 
caster, though other have written that he served this 
king Henrie the fourth, before he came to atteine the 
crowne, in roome of an esquier; and after, by reason of 
variance that rose betwixt him and the lord Reginald Greie 
of Ruthin, about the lands which he claimed to be his by 
I'lght of inheritance: when he saw that he might not 
prevaile, finding no such favor m his sute as he looked 
for, he first made warre against the said lord Greie, wast- 
ing his lands and possessions with fire and sword, cruelhe 
killing Ills servants and tenants” (vol. in. p 17). He after- 
wards joined Mortimer and Hotspur in their plot to place 
the Eai'l of March on the throne. The meeting represented 
in hi. 1 of the play, as occurring at Bangor, actually took 
place at Aberdaron, in Carnarvonshire, at the house of 
David Daron, Dean of Bangor, who was a zealous ad- 
herent of Glendower, who, in 1402, had been crowned 
Brmce of North Wales on account of his descent from 
Llewelyn. It was at this time that “the prophecies of 
Merlin, derided by Hotspur As ‘ a deal of skimble-skamble 
stuff,’ were revived, that Henry, under the style of ‘ Gog- 
magog, 

Must be brought m thrall, 

By a wolf, a dragon, and a hon strong, 

Which should divide his kingdom them among 1 

The dragon was the badge of Glendower, the lion was the 
crest of Percy, and Mortimer was called the xoolf, from 
his crest, a white wolf” (French, p. 64). Glendower took 
no part m the battle of Shrewsbury, his forces not having 
made a junction with those of Hotspur, but, as stated 
above, he kept up an irregular warfare during the reign 
of Henry IV., and was twice defeated by Prince Henry. 
He is said to have died m September, 1415, or not until 
long after the time when Shakespeare makes Warwick 
(II. Henry IV. iii. 1. 103) report his death to the kmg 


1 See note zoa. The substance of this prophecy tsfoundin Hall,— from 
whom, of course, Holinshed copies— "a certayne writer writeth that 
this earle of Marche, the Lordc Percy and Owen Glendor wer vn- 
wisely made belieue by a Welch Prophecier, that king Henry was 
the Moldwarpc, cursed of Goddes owne mouth, and that they thre 
were the Dragon, the Lion and the Wolfft, whiche shoulde deuxde 
this realme betiuene them, by the deuiacion and not deuinatiS of that 
mawmet Merlin” (p. 28). 
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“It IS evident that he outlived Henry IV., for a writ of 
3 Henry V. directs Gilbert, Lord Talbot, to treat for Owen 
Glendower’s return to allegiance” (Trench, p. 65) 

Holmshed, however, gives the following account of his 
death — “ The Welsh rebell Owen Glendouer made an end 
of his wretched life in this tenth yeai'e of King Henrie his 
reigne” [1409] “ being driven now in his latter time (as we 
find recorded) to such miserie, that in manner despairing 
of all comfort, he fled into desert places and solitarie 
caves, where being destitute of all releefe and succour, 
dreading to shew his face to anie creature, and finally 
lacking meat to susteine nature, for mdere hunger and 
lacke of food, miserablie pined awaie and died” (iit 
Siq^ui, p 48) 

13 Sir Richard Vernon belonged to an ancient family, 
holding fifteen manors m Cheshire befoie the “Dooms- 
day Survey ”, He joined m the rebellion against Heniy, 
and was a piominent leader at Shrewsbury, where he was 
taken prisoner, and on the following Monday beheaded. 

14. PoiNS. “As this favourite companion of Prince 
Hal is evidently of more gentle blood than Gadshill or 
Bardolph (‘ the worst they can say of me is that I am a 
second brother’), it is probable that Shakespeare intended 
him for a cadet of the family of Poyntz, one of high anti- 
quity, found m Doomsday Book, under Gloucestershire” 
(French, p. 68) “Pomtz” is the foiin in which F. 1 
gives his name at his first appearance, i. 2. IIS, as well 
as in the “ Actors Karnes ” at the end of II Henry IV. 

15. Peto. According to French (p 69) “Peito” is also 
an ancient name, occurring on the “Roll of Battel 
Abbey;” and the family settled m Warwickshire at an 
early period. Like Poms, Peto appears to be of superior 
rank to the other companions of the prince. 

16. Lady" Percy. Hotspur always calls his wife“ Kate,” 
Holmshed, m the passage quoted m note 06 infra, names 
her “Elianor, ” but her real name was Elizabeth. She was 
born m 1371, and was named for her grandmother, Eliza- 
beth de Burgh, wife of Lionel of Clarence. Her father was 
Edmund Mortimer, thifd Earl of March, and her mother 
Philippa Plantagenet, granddaughter of Edward III. After 
the death of her husband Lady Percy was arrested at the 
order of Henry IV. and brought before him to be ques- 
tioned. Of her subsequent history there is no record of 
any importance. 

17. Lady Mortimer. There is no clear evidence that 
Sir Edmund Mortimer married a daughter of Olendower 
as Shakespeare and others have represented. Mr. Carte, 
quoted by French (p 70), says that “ Welsh historians do 
not bear out a marriage of Glendower’s daughter with 
Mortimer, to whom, m fact, the best English genealo- 
gists do not assign any wife.” 

18. The above are the only historical characters m the 
play. Falstaff, the only other important character, is 
sufficiently discussed in the Introduction. See also I. 
Henry VI. note 14. 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

19. — In this scene Shakespeare follows Holinshed’s ac- 
count of the various events alluded to pretty closely; but 


he considerably antedates the determination of Henry 
IV. to visit the Holy Land. According to Holmshed this 
was not till 1413. “ In this fourteenth and last yeare of 

King Henries reigne, a councell was holden m the white 
frieis in London, at the which, among other things, order 
was taken for ships and gallies to be budded and made 
readie, and all other things necessanc to be prouided for 
a voiage which he meant to make into the holie land, 
there to recouer the citie of lerusalem from the Infidels” 
(vol. Ill p 57) Holinshed’s account of the battle be- 
tween Glendower and Mortimer is as follows (vol. iii p. 
20)* “ Owen Glendouer, according to his accustomed man- 
ner, robbing and spoiling within the English borders, 
caused all the forces of the shire of Hereford to assemble 
togither against them, vnder the conduct of Edmimd 
Moi timer earle of March But, coming to trie the matter 
by battell, whether by treason or otherwise, so it for- 
tuned, that the English power was discomfited, the earle 
taken prisoner, and aboue a thousand of his jieople slaine 
m the place. The shamcfull villanie vsed by the Welsh- 
women towards the dead carcasses, was such as honest 
earcs would be ashamed to heare, and continent toongs 
to speake thereof. The dead bodies might not he buried, 
without great summes of monie giuen for libertie to 
conueie them awaie. The king was not hastie to purchase 
the deliuerance of the earle Maicli, bicause Ins title to 
the ciowne was well inough knowen, and therefore suf- 
fered him to remaine in miserable prison.” 

The date of Mortimer’s defeat by Glendower, which 
Holmshed (by implication) puts after Whitsuntide, was 
Juno 12, 1402. Henry’s opening speech, howevei*, shows 
that the present play must be regarded as following closely 
on the overthrow, in 1400, of the friends of Pnehard II., 
as repicsonted at the end of the i>lay of that name. 
Further, Westmoi eland’s speeches require us to regard 
the defeat of IHortimer as contemporaneous with the vic- 
tory of the Percies over the Scots at Holmcdon, on Sept. 
14, 1402. It is at the latter date that the play, in fact, 
begins 

On June 22, Holmshed says, the Scots, “ entring into 
England, were ouerthrowen at Kosbit, m the marches. 
. . . Archembald earle Dowglas sore displeased in 
his mind for this ouerthrow, procured a commission to 
iiiuade England, and that to his cost. For at a place 
called Homildon . . . they were so flercelio assailed by 
the Englishmen, vnder the leading of the lord Persie, 
surnamed Henrio Hotspur, and George earle of March, 
that with violence of the English shot they were quite 
vanquished and put to flight. . . . There were slaine of 
men of estimation, sir John Swmton, sir Adam Guerdon, 
. . . and three and twentie knights, besides ten thousand 
of the commons: and of prisoners among other were 
these, Mordacke earle of Fife, son to the gonernouri 
Archembald earle Dowglas, . . . Thomas erle of Murrey, 
Robert earle of Angus, and (as some writers have) the 
earles of Atholl & Menteith” (vol. iii. pp. 20, 21). 

20. Line 2: Find we a time for frighted peace, <fec.— 
“That is, let us suffer peace to rest awhile without dis- 
turbance, that she may recover breath to propose new 
wars” (Johnson, Var. Ed. voL xvi, p. 170). 

1 See below, notes 31, 66. 
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21. Line 4: strands.— The early editions have stroiids, 
which form is sometimes found even when the word 
rhymes with others ending in -and. The broad pronun- 
ciation of the latter came tolerably near the sound of 
- 07 id, sufficiently so, at least, for pui poses of rhyme. 
Compare II Henry IV. i. 1 62. 

22. Lines 5, 6. 

No more the thirsty ENTRANCE of this sod 

Shall daub her Ups with her own childi^en’s blood 
The word entrance has troubled the commentators 
greatly, and sundry emendations have been proposed. 
F. 4 has entrails, which, if not a misprint, is a change de- 
cidedly for the worse. Steevens, after conjecturing en- 
trants, adopted Niinnys, which was suggested by Mason. 
Malone thinks, not without reason, that the poet had m 
his thoughts Genesis, iv. 11: “And now art thou cursed 
from the earth, which hath opened her mouth to receive 
thy brother’s blood from thy hand." If we take entrance 
to mean the mouth of the earth or soil, there is no diffi- 
culty in the passage. Shakespeare personifies the earth 
or soil frequently, especially in Hichard II., e g. m the 
beautiful speech of Kicliard’s, lii. 2 4 -20. Compare for a 
very similar poetic figure Richard III. iv. 4. 29, 30. 

Rest thy unrest on England’s lawful eartli, 

Unlawfully made drunk loith xnnocent blood 

and III Henry VI ii. 3. 15. 

Thy brother’s blood the thirsty earth hath diunk 

23. Line 28: But this our purpose is A tioelvemonth old. 
—This is the reading of the Ff. Q. 1, Q. 2 have “woic is 
twelve month;’’ Q. 3, Q. 4, Q. 5, Q. 6 have “is twelve 
month." 

24 Line 30’ Thai afore we meet not now — Not on that 
account do we now meet. 

25. Line 43: Upon whose dead CORPSE there was such 
msvsB.— Corpse here, for which some editors substitute 
corps, is unquestionably a plm-al, like that of many other 
words ending with -se, -ce, &c. Compare Macbeth, v. 1. 
29: “Ay, but their sense are shut” (the Ff. reading), and 
m the Merchant of Venice, iv 1. 255, 256: 

Are there bala?tce here to weigh 
The flesh? 

For other examples see Abbott’s Shakespearian Gram- 
mar, § i71.— Misuse m this line is equivalent to abuse. 

Shakespeare has here copied almost the very words of 
Holmshed. (See above, note 19.) 

26. Lines 49-51: 

This match’d with other dip, my gracious lord; 

For more uneven and unwelcome neivs 

Came from the north, and thus it did IMPORT 
The text follows Q. 1 and Q. 2. Q. 5, Q. 6, and Ff. read 
thus: 

This inatcht with other hke, my gr.-icious Lord, 

Farre more vneuen and vnwelcome Newes 
Came from the North, and thus it did report. 

27. Lines 55, 66: 

At Holmedon met, 

Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour. 
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The Qq. and Ff. end the fiist line with spend The cor- 
rection is Capell’s. Pope compressed the two lines into 

At Holmedon spent a sad a7id bloody hour. 

28. Line 58’ the NEWS WAS foZci —Shakespeare makes 
news either singular or plural, and sometimes both m one 
sentence, as here, where we have them in the next line 
referimg to news. In iii. 2. 121 below we find these news. 

29. Line 64: Stain’d with the variation of each soil, &c. 
—The picture is a graphic one. The rider has upon him 
the dust or mud of the varied soils over which he has 
ridden, not having paused at any point to brush it from 
his clothes. 

30. Line 69 Balk’P in their own blood —This is the only 
instance of the occurrence of the verb to balk in the 
peculiar sense in which it is used here, viz, “to pile 
or heap up m ridges.” The very obvious emendation 
bath'd was suggested by Heath; bak'd was Grey’s conjec- 
ture. Grant White would read bark'd But though there 
would seem to be no other instance of the use of this 
verb m the sense which it has here, it may very easily 
have been coined by Shakespeare from the substantive 
balk, thus explained by Baret in his Alvearie sub voce: 
^^Abalke or banke of earth raysed or standing vp be- 
tweene two furrowes.’’ He translated it by the Latin 
grumus, which Cooper in his Thesaurus renders. “A 
bairow or hillocke of earth,” and also by lyra, which 
should be lira, rendered by Cooper “a ridge of land be- 
tween two forrowes: a bailee " Balk is a word which seems 
to have had very various meanings; according to Baret 
it also meant “ a footstool or step to go up.” At any rate 
the word is used in the sense of “a ridge left by the 
plough” commonly enough in old English literatui’e. In 
Piers Plowman, passus vi, line 109, we have: 

Dikeres and delueres digged vp the balkes, 

Gower m his Confessio Amantis (bk. iii.) uses the verb to 
balk m the sense of to leave a balk or ridge in ploughing: 
But so well halt no man the plough, 

That he ne balketh other wlnle. 

— Works ( 1857 ), vol. Ill p 296 . 

Minsheu, Guide into Tongues, 1617, suh voce, gives “ to 
bailee, or make a balke m earing of land,” with its equi- 
valents, the French seilloner, Italian solcare, &c. For 
the noun balk in its various senses see Skeat, sub voce, 
who says that the word is not much in use at the present 
day. He points out its connection with the A. Sax. balca, 
a heap, and he gives from Boethius, .xvi. 2, “on balcan 
legan”=to lay in heaps. For the verb to balk, in another 
sense, see Taming of the Shrew, note 27. 

31. Lines 71, 72: 

Mordalee THE Earl of Fife, and eldest son 

To beaten Douglas 

Qq Ff. omit the, which was first supplied by Pope 
Mordake, or Murdach, was not the son of Douglas, but 
of the Duke of Albany, regent of Scotland. As Steevens 
points out, Shakespeare was misled by the omission of a 
comma in Holinshed after gouernour, in the last passage 
quoted in note 19 above. This is a good illustration of 
the poet’s carelessness in the minor details of history, so 
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unlike what we might expect of Bacon, if he had written 
the plays, as certain folk imagine. 

Just below, m the same passage, Holinshed makes a 
mistake, which Shakespeare copies, m refemng to the 
Earl of Me)hteith as a dilteient person from the Earl of 
Fife, when they were one and the same. 

32. Lines 75-77. 

A gallant pnze^ ha! cousin, vi it not^ 

West In faith, 

It IS a conquest foi a prince to boast of 
Q. 1, Q. 2, followed substantially by the other copies, 
read tlius. 

A g^allant prize? Ha coosen, is it not? In faith it is 

I Test A conquest for a Prince to boast of 

The text is Eyce’s. Pope read: 

A gallant prize? ha, cousin, is it not? 

IVesi. In faith, a conquest for a prince to boast of 

Westmoreland’s speech has been condensed into one line 
in various other ways. 

33. Line 83 sioeet Fortune’s MINION and her pride — 
Shakespeare furnishes several examples of this old use 
of minion (the French niignon) in the sense of darling or 
favomite. One is in the next scene (line 30), where Fal- 
staff describes his company of amateur highwaymen as 

minions of the moon ” See also Macbeth, li. 4 15, where 
Duncan’s horses are called “t/ie minions oi their race;” 
and Tempest, iv. 1. 98, where Venus is referred to as 
“Mars's hot minion f See Comedy of Errors, note 31. 

34. Line 87, 88: 

That some night-tnpping fan y had exchang’d 

In cradle-clothes our children where they lay 
For the popular superstition concerning these fairy 
changelings, see Midsummer Night’s Dream, note 70. 

35. Line 95 I shall have none but MordaJce Earl of Fife. 
—See the first part of the quotation from Holinshed in 
note 06, infra. As Toilet explains, Hotspur had a right 
to all the prisoners except the Earl of Fife “By the law 
of arms, every man who had taken any captive, whose re- 
demption did not exceed ten thousand crowns, had him 
clearly for himself, either to acquit or ransom, at his 
pleasure.” Steevens points out that the Earl of Fife, 
“being a prince of the blood royal (son to the Duke of 
Albany, brother to King Kobertlll.), Henry might justly 
claim him by his acknowledged military prerogative” 
(Var. Ed. vol. xvi. pp. 188, 189). 

36. Line 97: Malevolent to you in all aspects. — This is 
the language of astrology. Malevolent was especially used 
of the influence of the heavenly bodies, and aspect was 
the technical term for the position of a heavenly body 
with reference to that influence. 

37. Line 98: makes him prune himself. — “The meta- 
phor," as Johnson remarks, “is taken from a cock who, 
in his pride, prunes himself; that is, picks off the loose 
feathers to smooth the rest. To prune and to plume, 
spoken of a bird, is the same” (Var. Ed. vol. xvi. p. 189). 
Hanmer changed prune to plume; but the former word is 
used again m Cymbeline, v. 4. 118: “ Prunes the immortal 
wing. ” 


38. Line 107: Than out of anger can be utteied — Than 
can be uttered because of my anger, or than anger will 
suffer me to say. 

ACT I. Scene 2 

39. An Apartment belonging to Prmcc Henry.— Some 
of the editors place the scene in Another lioom of the 
Palace, but we learn elsewheie in the play that the Prince 
had absented himself for some time fiom the court. 
According to tradition he lived at Cold Harbour, a man- 
sion granted to him as Prince of Wales This house is 
said to have been in the neighbourhood of Eastcheap. 
Halliwell, m his Folio edition of Shakespeare, makes the 
scene The Painted Tavern in the Vinti y, which Stow men- 
tions as a favourite haunt of the Piince and his comrades. 

40. Line 2 fat-witted — An excess of fat was associated 
with dulness of wit. Compare Love’s Laboui’ ’s Lost, v. 2. 
2C8. 

Well-hking wits they have , gross, gross , fat, fat, 

and in Henry V. iii. 7. 143, fat-brained is used as fat-witted 
IS here. 

41. Line 3 sack —This was the name given to all 
Spanish wines, which were, as a rule, dry and rough, and 
required to be qualified w ith sugar to suit the taste of 
those times. Sack (originally written secke) is generally 
held to be the equivalent of the French vin sec. It ap- 
pears afterwards to have been used also as the name fur 
sweeter wines, such as Canaiy and Malaga, simply be- 
cause they \vere like the wines of Spain, w’-hite, and not 
red wines. Minsheu (edn. 1599) gives under Sacke, “a 
wine that commeth out of Spaine, Vino bianco;" and in 
the edition of 1617 “vinum siccum,” which he further 
explains “ propter magnam siccandi humores faciiltatem, 
unde etiam G (t.e Fiench) vin sec, vin d’Espaigne.” 
Florio explains the word= “ vm di Spagna.” Neither the 
Pi'omptormm Parvulonim, nor Palsgrave, nor Baret gives 
sack in this sense. Nares has an exhaustive article on 
sack, m which he quotes “Dr. Venner’s curious work, 
Via recta ad Vitam longam (publ. 1037). After discussing 
medicinally the propriety of mixing sugar with sack, he 
adds: ‘But what I have spoken of mixing sugar with 
sack, must be understood of Sherie sack, for to mix sugar 
with other wines, that m a common appellation are called 
sack, and are suieeter in taste, makes it unpleasant to the 
pallat, and fulsome to the stomach’ (p. 31). Speaking 
afterwards of Canary wme, he says: ‘Canai’ie-wine, 
which heareth the name of tho islands from whence it 
IS brought, is of some tenned a sacke, with this adjunct, 
sioeete; but yet very improperly, for it differeth not only 
from sacke in sweetness and pleasantness of taste, but 
also in colour and consistence. For it is not so white in 
colour as sack, nor so thin in substance’ (p. 32) ” Further 
on in his article, Nares seems to throw some doubt on the 
derivation of tho word from apparently on the sole 
authority of F. E Eruckman, from whose Catalogus, 
&c., 1722, he quotes: “est vinum quoddam album gener- 
osum, dulce, Hispanioum, sic dictum, quod in utribus 
sen saccis in Hispania circumvehatur. Hispani secco 
vocitant;" which maybe thus translated: “ It is a certain 
white, generous, sweet wine, coming from Spain, so called 
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because it is carried about m leather bottles or sadcs in 
Spain. The Spaniards call it secco.” With regaid to this 
statement we may observe that, in the first place, the 
Spanish for a sack is sdca, or sdco; next, that there ap- 
pears to be no such word in the Spanish language as 
secco. It IS evident that Bruckman confused the Italian 
word secco, meaning dry, with the Spanish saco, a sack. 
But it IS only fair to those who reject the derivation from 
the Spanish sdco, dry, or the French vin sec, to point out 
that Douce says that the first mention of sack appears to 
be not “ till the 23rd year of Henry the Eighth, when a 
regulation was made that no malmseys, romineis, sackes 
nor other sweet wines, should be sold for more than 
three-pence a quart’’ (p 257) He does not give any 
reference, but malmsey is undoubtedly a sweet wine, 
while rommeis is the same as the wuie called rumney, 
which IS mentioned by Burton m his Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, in the following passage (part i. sect. 2. memb. 1, 
subs. 1, quoted by Nares sub mce): “All black Wines, 
over-hot, compound, strong thick drinks as Muscadine, 
Malmsie, Allegant, JRumny, Brownbastard, Metheglen, 
and' the like . . . are hurtful m this case.” But the iden- 
tification of this wine is diflQcult. It appears from another 
quotation by ITares, sub voce, from Cogan’s Haven of 
Health, that it was a distinct wine from sack, while in 
The ISTomenclator, 1585, Vinum Hispanoise is explained 
as “ Spanish wine, rumney or sacke.” Mifege, m his dic- 
tionary, 1679, under the word sack, gives as its French 
equivalent “vin d'Espagne,” and adds a long note, of 
which we give the substance. After saying that there is 
no word in the English language, the etymology of which 
has given so much trouble, he declares in favoiu* of a 
derivation by Mandelslo (sic) who derives sack from 
Xeque, “une Tille de Mauritanie, qiii n’est pas fort 
eloignde du Detroit de Gibraltar.” He thinks that the 
Spanish might have transported both the vine (la Vigne) 
and the name from the other side of the Straits This 
certainly seems a very far-fetched derivation; but the 
more one examines into the history of the word, the more 
difficult it becomes to accept the ordinary derivation 
from rin sec. Neither Cotgrave nor Mifege gives under 
Sec, or vin, any such expression as vin sec. The suggestion 
that sack was so called because the wine was originally 
carried in goat skins or sacks is plausible enough, but in 
the absence of further light on the subject we must be 
content to leave its etymology doubtful.— F. A. M. 

42. Line 11: jflame-coloured taffeta —Taffeta was a thin 
kind of silken stuff, and it seems to have been often of 
this bright colour. Halliwell quotes from Wits, Fittes, 
and Fancies (by Anthonie Copley), 1014 *1 “attyr’d in taf- 
feta all over figured with ffames of fire:" and from The 
Masque of the Inner Temple and Grayes Inne, 1612, 
“Enter foure Cupids from each side of the boscage, 
attired m flame coloured taffita." 

43. Line 14: you come near me now. — We find the phrase 
again in Borneo and Juliet, i. 6 22, where old Capulet, 
bantering the ladies, asks “ am I come near ye nowV* 

44. Lines 15, 16: the moon and the seven stars. — A farai- 


1 Tins IS the Second Edition ; the first was published in 1595 The 
prose part is translated from a Spanish work 
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liar expression of the time for the moon and the stars in 
general, though the seven stars was no doubt originally a 
reference to the Pleiades. 

45. Line 16- “that wand'ring knight so /air. ’’—Steevens 
points out that there is an allusion here to El Donzel del 
Febo, the “Knight of the Sun,” whose adventures were 
translated from the Spanish m a book entitled “The First 
Part of the Mirroiir of Princely deedes and Knighthood. 
Wheiein is shewed the Worthinesse of the Knight of the 
Sunne and his brother Kosicleer. . . . Now newly trans- 
lated out of Spanish into our vulgar English tongue, by 
Mfargaret] T[iler]. Imprinted at London by Thomas E^e” 
[1579]. There were altogether eight parts of this book 
published between 1579-1601. The second and bhird pai-ts 
are the only other ones which refer to the history of the 
Knight of the Sun, and they were published probably 
m 1582, 1583, The two latter parts were translated by 
“ 11 . p ” The work is now very scarce. Steevens says. “This 
illustrious personage was ‘most excellently /a 11 e,’ and a 
great wanderer, as those who travel after him through 
three thick volumes m quarto will discover. Perhaps the 
words that wandering knight so fair are part of some 
forgotten ballad on the subject of this marvellous hero’s 
adventures.” Shirley, in the Gamester (act in. sc. 1), men- 
tions this knight: 

He has knock’d the flower of chivalry, the very 

Donsel del Phebo of the time 

—Works (Gifford’s edn ), vol iii p 230 

46. Line 23: not so much as will serve to be prologue to 
an egg and butter —That is, “ not so much grace (playing 
upon the word) as will serve to be prologue (= grace) to a 
simple breakfast.’* Compare 11 . 1. 65 below, where the 
guests call for eggs and butter in the morning 

47. Line 27; let not us that are squires of the NIGHT’S 
BODY be called thieves of the DAY’S beauty.— The mean- 
ing of this fanciful sentence is not very clear Of course 
there is a play upon the words knight and 7 iight, and 
upon body and beauty Malone says that beauty “ in 
the western counties is pronounced nearly in the same 
manner as booty" (Var Ed. vol. xvi. p. 191) Certainly 
this mispronunciation is not uncommon Grant White 
(quoted by Rolfe) says that there is a play on the words 
body and beauty, which “ were in their vowel sounds pro- 
nounced alike, both of them having in their first syllable 
the pure or name sound of 0 , and booty having also that 
sound;” but does not produce any evidence of this pro- 
nunciation, and from the fact that the initial syllable of 
beautif, beautiful, and beautified is very frequently spelt 
hew in the literature of the sixteenth century, it is very 
unlikely that beauty was ever pronounced boty as in the 
French beauU. Falstaff s speeches are full of antitheses 
and euphuisms. In fact many of them seem to be paro- 
dies of speeches in Lilly’s works. This sentence in the 
text is an instance of straining after antithesis. There 
may be, as Steevens suggests, a reference to another 
meaning of the phrase squires of the body, which properly 
applied to an attendant on a knight, but was afterwards 
used as a cant term for a pimp (iit supra, p. 191).— p.A M 

48. Line 29: Diana’s foresters.— Malone has a very mis- 
leading note here. He says: “We learn from Hall that 
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certain persons who appeared as foresters in a pageant 
exhibited in the reign of Henry VIII. were called Dicina s 
Kyiighis’' (YSiV. m vol xvi. p 192). On ref eri mg to Hall 
we find that m the long account he gives of the jousts 
and pageants that took place at the marriage of Prince 
Henry to his brother’s widow, Catharine of Aragon, there 
appealed six knights, at the head of whom was Thomas 
Lord Howard, afterwards Earl of Surrey, who was ac- 
companied by a pageant, the central figure of which was 
‘‘the Lady Pallas.” These knights called themselves 
“Dame Pallas Schollers,” and they weie challenged by 
eight knights, headed by Sir John Pechy, who was ac- 
companied by ‘ ‘ a Pagente made like a Parke, paled with 
pales of White and Cieiie, wherein wer certain Eallowe 
Dere” (pp. 211, 212) The deer were let out of the park 
and killed by the greyhounds, and then the knights who 
were announced as “Seruantes to Diana” challenged 
Dame Pallas’s knights, who were to have as their reward 
If they conquered “ the dere killed, and the greyelioudes 
that slew them, ” but if Diana’s knights won they were 
to have only the swords of their opponents. The king, 
however, fearing “ that there was some grudge, and dis- 
pleasure betwene theim,” refused to give his consent to 
the mimic combat (p. 212) It is very doubtful whether 
the phrase Diana's fotesteis alludes at all to these 
knights According to the old mythology, Diana, the 
goddess of the moon, w as a huntress. Speaking of those 
who ply their trade by moonlight as though they be- 
longed to the huntress-goddess's retinue, Falstaff calls 
them her foresters. There are other instances of this 
use of the phrase. — P A. M 

49 Line 47* of Hybla —The words are found in the Qq 
but not m the Pf. The omission was doubtless accidental. 
The town Hybla in Sicily, like Mount Hymettus m Greece, 
was proverbial for its bees and honey. The Hybla 
bees” are mentioned m Julius Cicsar, v. 1. 34. 

50. Lines 47, 48: my old lad of the castle —As stated in 
the introduction the original name of Ealstaff in the play 
was Oldcastle, and this passage was a punning allusion to 
it Compare II. Henry IV. epilogue, 31: “Falstaff shall 
die of a sweat, unless already a’ be killed with your hard 
opinions; for Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the 
man, ” which is evidently an apology for the former use 
of Oldcastle' s name, and an assurance that no allusion to 
the martyr was intended. Hat Field, who was a member 
of Shakespeare’s company, m his Amends for Ladies 
(1618), makes Seldom say (act iv. sc. 3)* 

I do liear 

Your lordship tins fair morning is to fight, 

And for your honour* did you never sue 

The play where the/in? I'lng'hf, hight Oldcastle, 

Did tell you truly what tins honour w.is? 

— Doclsley, vol xi p rs^^* 

This alludes to Falstaff’s soliloquy on honour (v. 1. 130 
helow) Compare also Fuller, Church Hist. lih. iv.: 
“Stage poets have themselves been very bold with, and 
others very meri'y at, the memory of Sir John Oldcastle, 
whom they have fancied a boon companion, a jovial 
royster, and yet a coward to hoot . . . The best is, 
Sir John Falstaff hath relieved the memory of Sir John 
Oldcastle, and of late is substituted buffoon in his place." 


51 Lines 48, 49: And is not a BUFF JERKIN’ a most siveet 
robe of DURANCE ’—See Comedy of Errors, note 102, The 
same pun on durance occurs m iv. 3. 26 of that play. 
Durance appears to have been the name of some cloth 
which was remarkable for its durable qualities Hares 
thinks it was an improved substitute for biff leather 
That there was such a stulf is shown by the following 
passage, among others, from the Three Ladies of London 
(1584): 

As the tailor that out of seven yards stole one and a half of dic 7 a 7 !ce 
— Dodsley, vol vi p 344 

52. Lines 72, 73’ I'll be a biave judged — Compare the 
Famous Victories of Henry V (1598), sc 6: 

He 7 t V But Ned, so soone as I am King, the first thing I wil do, 
shal be to put my Lord cliief Justice out uf office, And thou shalt be 
my Lord chiefe Justice of England 
Ned Shall I be Lord chiefe Justice? By gogs wounds, ile be the 
brauest Loyd chiefe jficstice tliat ever was m England 

— Shaksptre Quarto Facsimile, No 39 , p 17 

53 Line 81. obtaining of SUITS, xolieieof the IIANGMAN 
hath no lean wardiobe —There is a quibble on suits, with 
an allusion to the fact that the clothes of the criminal 
were the hangman’s perquisite This privilege belonged 
to Jack Ketch m very recent times. It is alluded to by 
Charles Lamb in his humorous Letter to the Eeflector, 
“On the Inconveniences resulting from being hanged.” 
The unfortunate writer is supposed to have been reprieved 
at the last moment and cut down while alive. Subse- 
quently he meets the hangman “smirking along” m a 
waistcoat that had been his ' 

54 . Lines 82, 83. J am as melancholy as a GIB-CAT or a 
LUGG’D BEAR.— A Gih-cat was undoubtedly a male cat, Qib 
being an abbreviation of Gilbert, of which Tibert is said 
to be the old French form, the latter (Tybert) being, as 
will be remembered, the name of the cat in Eeynard the 
Fox; hence Tib, another common name for a cat. (Com- 
pare Romeo and Juliet, note 85.) Chaucer has in the 
Romaunt of the Rose (line 6174) “ Gibbe our cat ” Gib is 
a translation of Thihert (see Hares sub wee Qib). But 
there is no doubt that it is often used as if it referred to a 
she cat. For instance m Gammer Gurton’s Heedle “ Gib 
the cat,” who may bo considered one of the characters of 
the play, is constantly refoiTed to as a female, e.g in act 
ii. scene 3 Hodge says, “With that Gib shut her two 
eyes;” and on the same page, “ Oib in her tail hath fire” 
(Dodsley, vol. iii. p. 186), in spite of the fact that m act i. 
scene 2 Gib is referred to as a male (p. 178): 

Hath no man stolen her ducks 01 liens, ox ^tdded Gib her cat? 

’~~Utsufi 7 -a, p. 178. 

And in Peelo’s Edward X., Jack says: 

Ere Gib our cat can Uck hei' ear 

—Works, p. 381. 

And in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful X^iady, v. 1, “your 
j7i&-ship” IS applied in a coarse passage, figuratively, to a 
woman (Works, vol. i. p. 98). The confusion as to gender, 
m Gammer Giirton’s Heedle, may arise from the fact that 
nothing is more common tluin to hear a male cat, espe- 
cially one that has been gelded, alluded to as she; and 
the feminine gender is used by the common people, in the 
most haphazard fashion, of all kinds of things animate 
and inanimate. “As melancholy as a gibbed cat” is 
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found among Howell’s Englisli Proverbs. See Holm (p 
100), where it is spelt “gibed cat.” The appropriateness 
of the proverb is not at all clear A gibbcd cat (i.e a 
castrated male) is, as a rule, anything but a melancholy 
animal, even when he has long passed the age of kitten- 
hood. 

A lugg’d bear means one of those unhappy bears that 
were led about by a collar and chain and made to dance. 
Certainly it is easier to see why this poor animal should 
be melancholy, considering the ill-treatment which it 
almost invariably suffers Compare Lear, iv 2.42. “the 
head-lugg' d bear, ” and in the same play, act ii sc. 4, 
lines 7, 8, “Horses are tied by the heads, dogs and bears 
by the neck.”— F A M 

55 Line 85- or the d)one of a Lincolnshire bagpipe. 
— Steevens, unwilling to believe that the national instru- 
ment of Scotland could ever have been natiualized in 
England, hazarded the extraordinary conjecture that by 
Lincolnshire bagpipe Shakespeare meant the frogs croak- 
ing in the Lincolnshire marshes ! But we have a refer- 
ence quoted by Boswell from Armm’s Kest of Ninnies, 
1608, 111 which, among the pleasures provided at a Christ- 
mas jollification, are enumerated “ a iioyse of Minstiells 
and a Lincolnshire bagpipe was prepared the minstrells 
for the great chamber, the bagpipe for the hall, the min- 
strels to serve up the knights mcate, and the bagpipe for 
the common dancing” (Var Ed vol. xvi. p. 197). This, 
it is clear, must refer to the well-known musical instru- 
ment. Chappell, Popular Music, p. 545, quotes, mtei aha, 
Drayton, Polyolbion, Song xxv , concerning Lincolnshire: 
From Wythain, mine own town, first water'd with my source, 

As to the eastern sea I hasten on my course. 

Who sees so pleasant play, or is of fairer seen? 

Whose swains in shepherds' grey, and girls in Lincoln green. 
Whilst some the rings of bells, and some the basr-pipcs ply, 

Dance many a merry round 

—Southey's British Poets, p 672, 

Steevens might have remembered that Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Pilgrims numbered among them a certain Miller, 
of whom we are told. 

A bagsrepipe wel could he blowc and soune, 

And therwitluU he brought us out of tonne 

Prolog’ue to Canterbuiy Tales, lines 567, 568 

In Stothard’s well-known picture we see the miller at 
the head of the procession vigorously blowing the pipes. 
Chaucer does not tell us from what part of England the 
miller came; his tale relates to Oxford. — F A, M. 

66. Lines 87 , 88* a HARE, or the melancholy of Moor- 
DITGH.— Compare Drayton’s Polyolbion, The Second Song, 
in the parts descriptive of the New Eorest: 

That where the hearth was warm'd with winter’s feasting fiies, 

The melancholy hare is form'd in brakes and bnais 

—Southey's British Poets, edn. 1831, p. 606, 2nd col 

Is form'd means, of course, is seated in her foi m. Ac- 
cording to Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy (part i. 
sect. 2, memb 2, suhsec 1), hare is “a black meat, 
melancholy, and hard of digestion, it breeds Incubus, 
often eaten, and causeth fearful dreams” (edn. 1G76, p. 
40). In Swift’s Polite Conversation, Answerall, being 
asked to eat hare, replies, “ No, madam, they say ’tis 
melancholy meat.” 


Moor-ditch was a ditch which drained Moor-fields It 
foimed part of the mam ditch which siirrounded the old 
city of London for defensive purposes. Stow says in his 
chapter on “The Toune-ditch without the Wall of the 
Citie” that it was cleansed m 1540, and again in 1549 and 
1569 (pp 20, 27). It appears that the part known as 
Moor-fields, between Bishopsgate and Cnpplegate, was 
orignally a large marsh, and a great part of it under 
water. Various attempts were made to dram it. In 1512 
Hoger Atchley, the mayor, “caused divers dikes to he 
cast, and made to drem the waters of the said Moore- 
fields, with Bridges arched over them, and the grounds 
about to be leveled, whereby the said field was made 
somewhat more commodious, hut yet it stood full of 
noisome waters” (p. 475). It was agam drained, 1527, 
“into the course of Walbrooke, and so into the Thames” 
(p. 475) Einshiiry-fields were also diamed at the same 
time. In the map of London, 1503, prefixed to Pennant’s 
London, theic is a note which says, among other things, 
that when the map was printed Moor-fields was not laid 
out or planted This was apparently done towards the 
end of Elizabeth’s leign, when the fields became a fa- 
vourite resort of the citizens; hut Mooi -ditch seems still 
to have retained its iiiimviting charactei. In a passage 
(paitly quoted by Malone) in his Pennilesse Pilgrimage, 
giving an account of his journey from London to Edin- 
burgh, 1018 , Taylor, the Water-poet, describing his ar- 
rival, altogether penniless, 111 Edinburgh, says: “my 
body being tyred with trauell, and my miiide attyred with 
moody, muddy, Moore-ditch melanchoUy” (Works, 1030 , 
pt. i. p. 129 ).— F. A M. 

67. Lines 99, 100: wisdom ones ovt in the streets, and 
no man icgards it —This is an allusion to Proverbs i. 20* 
“Wisdom cneth without; she uttereth her voice in the 
streets.” This may be the reason why F. 1 omits the 
first part of the sentence, reading simply for no one re- 
gards it. So it omits by the Lord in the next speech. 
Staunton points out, in his Illustrative Comments on this 
play, that the omission in F 1 of this passage, and of such 
phrases as “by ray faith,” “by the mass,” &c., must not be 
attributed to the Act (3 Jac. 1) which forbad the use of 
“the Holy Name of God in Stage plays,” &c , but to the 
increasing influence of the Pm'itans (vol. i. edn. 1858, 
p 562). 

58 Line 101: thou hast damnable Hanmer 

changed iterationio attraction. Johnson defines damnable 
Iteration “a wicked trick of repeating and applying 
holy texts.” Knight says: “Falstaff does not complain 
only of Hal’s quoting a scriptural text, hut that he has 
been retorting and distorting the meaning of his words 
throughout the scene. For example, Falstaff talks of the 
sun ami moon, the Prince retorts with the sea and moon; 
Falstaff uses hanging in one sense, the Prince in another; 
so of judging; and so in the passage which at last pro- 
vokes Falstaff’ s comifiamt.” 

69. Line 113: baffl^e me —See Diehard II, note 42 Com- 
pare Spenser, Faerie Queen, vi. 7. 27. 

And after all, for greater infaniiC/ 

He by the heeles him hung upon a tree, 

.\nd bafftthi so, that all which passed by 
The picture of his punishment might see. 
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60 Line 139 GadbhilL— This hill was near Rochester, 
on the highway to Canterbury, and was much infested 
by highwaymen and footpads, who waylaid pilgrims and 
other travellers. Compare John Clavell’s Recantation 
of an ill-led Life, 1634- 

For though I oft have scene Gadd’s-hill and those 
Red tops of !7iountaine3 where good people lose 
Their ill kept purses 

The author was an ex-highwayman, and commenced his 
predatory career on Gads-hill. In Westwaid Hoe, by Dek- 
ker and Webster (1G07), there is an allusion to the dangers 
of this spot (act 11 sc 2): 

Moh Why how lies she? 

Bifd Troth as the way lies ouer Gads-hill^ very dangerous. 

But Boswell in the Var Ed (vol xvi. pp 432-434) gives 
on the authority of Sir Henry Ellis, a Karrative from 
the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum written 
by Sir Roger Man wood, and dated 3rd July, 1590, winch 
gives a detailed account of “rubberyes done at Gadeshill 
by certain ffoote theves" and “ by horse theves ” It ap- 
pears that the latter had lemarkably good horses, and 
that one of them “wealing a vizarde greye bearde” was 
commonly called “Justice greye Bearde” Two of the 
principal robbers weie called Custall and Man waring, 
who appear to have escaped arrest. Perhaps Shakespeare 
may have had this particular gang in his mind. 

Gads-hill in our time has acliieved a pleasanter repu- 
tation, having been the place where the late Charles 
Dickens resided, having fulfilled the ambition of his 
youth, as he tells us, by purchasing a house there. 

61. Lines 157, 15S stand foy ten shdluigs — That is, for 
a 'loyal, the ten-shillmg com to which we have punning 
allusions elsewhere; as in ii 4 321 below, where the mMe 
and the royal are played upon. So iii Richard II. v. 5 07, 
CS, where, in reply to the gieeting of the gi’oorn, “Ilail, 
royal prince!” the king sportively says: 

Tliiiiiks, noble peer; 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 

See Richard II. note 322 

62. Lines 177, 178: farewell, All-hallvwn siimmei ! — The 
summer-like weather that sometimes comes at about the 
time of All-hallows Day (November 1) is compared with 
Ealstaff's jollity m the winter of life. 

63. Lines ISl, 1S2: Falstajf, Bardolph, Pato, ami Qads- 
hilL— ¥ 01 ' Bardolph, Peto, the Qq, and Ef. have Uaroey, 
Rossill, which are doubtless the names of actors. In ii. 4 
the prefix Ross, is found inlhc Qip in three siicochos which 
the Ef. give to Gadshill. Nothing is known of any actors 
so named, nor does any mention of them occur else- 
where. They were probably only what we now call .s-wpera, 
and passibly Rossill first played Gadshill, and then Peto, 
for he could not have “doubled” the parts. Wo can 
readily understand how actors’ names were sometimes 
substituted for those of their parts in prefixes and stage- 
directions of MSS. used m the theatre; but why they 
should get into the text is not so easily explained. It 
might possibly be the slip of a drowsy copyist m the 
theatre, who, being accustomed to associate the person 
with the part, inadvertently put one name for the other. 

64. Lines 215, 216* meet me TO-MORROW night 'in Mst- 


cheap — Capell changes to-moiroiv night to to -night. 
ICnight ai ranges the passage thus: “ meet me. To-mor- 
row night in Eastcheap ” Clarke aptly says' “The prince 
IS thinking of tlie meeting that is to take place after the 
" exploit,' and not of that which is to precede it, of the 
time when he is to enjoy the jest, not of the time when 
he is to ijrepare for it.” — p A M 

65. Lines 228-230: 

If all the year were 2 >lctylng holidays. 

To sport would be as tedious as to ivoiJc, 

But when they seldom come, they ivtsJdd-for come. 
Compare Sonnet hi 5-8. 

Therefore ."ire feabt-; t>o solemn and so rare, 

Since, seldom coming, in the long year set. 

Like stones of worth tliey tliinly placed aie. 

Or captain jev\ els m the carcaiiet 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

66 — Holmshed’s account of the quarrel between Henry 
and the Percies is as follows: — 

“Henrie carle of Northumberland, with his brother 
Thomas carle of Woicester, and his sonne the lord Heniie 
Persie, surnamed Hotspur, which were to king Henrie in 
the heguming of his leigiic, both faithful! freends, and 
earnest aiders, began now to eniiie his wealth and fehcitie; 
and cspeoiallie they were greeved, bicause the king 
demanded of the eailo and his soime such Scotish pris- 
oners as were taken at Homeldoii and Nesbit* for of all 
the captiiics which were taken m the conllicts foughten in 
those two idacos, there was tleliuercd to the kings pos- 
session onlie Monlake earle of Fife, the duke of Allianies 
sonne, though the king did diners and sundrie times re- 
(purc deliuerance of the lusidue, and that with great 
threatmngs: wherewith the Tersies being sore ottcndetl, 
for that they claimed them as their owue proper pris- 
oiiei’S, and their peculiar prcies, by the coiinbcll of the 
lonl Thomas Persie carle of Worcester, whose studie was 
eucr (as some write) to procure malice, and set things 
in a broilo, came to the king vnto Wimlsore (vpon a pui-- 
l)osc to prooue him), and there required of him, that 
cither by ransome or otherwise, he would cause to be do- 
Imered out of jirisoa Edmund Mortimer carle of March, 
their couaiiie germane, whomc (as they reported) Owen 
Glorulouerkopt in lUihie jirison, shakled with irons, onelie 
for that bo tooke his part, and was to him faithfull and 
tiuo. 

“ The. king began not a little to imise at this request, and 
not without cause, for iii deed it touched him somewhat 
neere, silh this Edmund ^\aK somio to Roger earle of 
March, sonne to the ludic Philip, daughter of Lionell 
duke of Olavence, the third sonne of king Edward the 
third; which Edmund at king Richards going into Ire- 
land, was proclaiued heire apparanfcto the orowne, whose 
aunt called Ehanor, the lord Henrie Persic had married; 
and therefore King Ilimnc cimld not well heave, that anie 
man shouhl be in earnest about the aduanceniont of that 
linage, Tbe king when he had studied on the matter 
made answer that the earle of March w*is not taken pri- 
soner for his cause, nor in his seniico, but willinglie suf- 
fered himselfe to bo taken, bicause ho would not witli- 
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stand the attempts of Owen Olendouer and his complices, 
and therefore he would neither ransome him, nor releeue 
him. 

‘‘The Persies with this answer and fiaudulent excuse 
were not a little fumed, insomuch that Henrie Hotspur 
said openlie: Behold, the lieire of the lelme is robbed 
of his right, and yet the robber with his owne will not 
redeeme him. So m this fui le the Persies departed, mind- 
ing nothing more than to depose king Henrie from the 
high type of his roialtie, and to place in his seat their 
cousme Edmund earle of March, whom they did not onlie 
deliuer out of captiuitie, but also (to the high displeasure 
of King Henrie) entered in league with the foresaid Owen 
Glendouer. . 

“King Henrie not knowing of this new confedeiacie 
. . . gathered a great armie to go againe into Wales, 
whereof the earle of Northumberland and his sonne were 
aduertised by the earle of Worcester, and with all dili- 
gence raised all the power they could make, and sent to 
the Scots which before were taken prisoners at Homeldon, 
for aid of men, promising to the earle of Dowglas the 
towne of Berwike and a part of Northumberland, and to 
other Scotish lords great lordships and seignones, if they 
obtemed the upper hand. The Scots m hope of game, 
and desirous to be reuenged of their old greefes, came 
to the earle with a great companie well appointed” (pp. 
22, 23). 

67. Line 19* The moody FRONTIER of a servant broiv — 
Warburton changed the word io frontlet, frontier 
here is used in a figurative sense, perhaps as indicating 
defiance. Below, m act ii. 3. 55, frontier is used in the 
sense of a fortified outwork (or perhaps the front of the 
fort in which the embrasures were) “pahsadoes, fron- 
tiers, parapets.” Horio (quoted by Singer upon that 
passage) has Frontier a, a frontier or bounding place, 
also a sconce, a bastion, a defence.” Shakespeare only 
uses frontier in one other passage ; in Hamlet, iv. 4. 16, 
where it means the frontier of a country, or a border ter- 
ritory. Stubbes, in his Anatomy of Abuses, speaks of 
women's dressing of their heads, with coronets, &c. about 
their temples, “ on the edges of their bolstred hair (for it 
standeth crested round their frontiers),” &c (Shak. Soc. 
Keprint, p. 67). It may, indeed, be doubted whether 
frontier means, in the passage m our text, anything more 
than /rout, i,e. forehead. 

68. Line 20 You have good leave to leave us— A cour- 
teous but peremptory formula of dismissal. Compare 
Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 326: 

Since I have your^<;oif to go away, 

69. Lines 34, 35: 

his chin neio REAP’D 

Show'd like a stubble-land at harvest-home. 

This seems to show that the fop wore his beard very 
closely cropped, but was not clean-shaved Taylor the 
Water-Poet, in his Superbim Flagellum or the Whip of 
Pride, has a long passage about the “strange and vari- 
able cut ” of men’s beards, in which occur the following 
lines: 

Some are reap'd most substantial!, like a brush 
Which makes a Nat'rall wit knowne by the bush ! 


And some (to set their Love’s desire on edge) 

Are cut and prun’de like to a quickset hedge 
Some like a spade, some like a forke, some square 
Some round, some mow'd like stuoble, some staike bare 

— Works (i6’^o). Reprint, 1879, pt 1 p 154 

70. Line 36* millmei. — The word is masculine m the 
only two instances in which Shakespeare uses it. Com- 
pare Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 102 “no milliner can so fit his 
customers with gloves ” The trade was carried on by 
men long after the time of Elizabeth. 

71. Line 41: T'ook it in snvf —Snuffed the powder. 
There is a play upon the expression, which often meant 
took ofenee (see Love’s Labour ’s Lost, note 166). Some 
have fancied that there is a reference to tobacco, hut 
Shakespeare does not mention the word elsewhere, and 
it IS unlikely that he does so here. 

72. Line 58: Tfas PARMACETI for an inward BRUISE.—* 
The word is altered by some editors to spermaceti. Reed 
cites, in illustration of the form, Sir Richard Hawkins, 
Voyage into the South Sea, 1593. speaking of the whale, 
he says “his spawne is for divers purposes. This we 
corruptly call pannacettie, of the Latin word sperma ceti.” 
Phillips, in his New World of Words (edn. 1706), gives 
Farmacity as the common form of Sperma Ceti. Compare 
Sir T. Overbuiy’s Characters [an Ordinary Fencer], 1616: 
“His wounds are seldom skin-deepe; for an inward bruise 
lamhstones and sweete-breads are Ins only spermaceti.” 

73. Line 64: He would himself have been a SOLDIER. — 
Soldie) IS here a trisyllable, as in Julius Caisar, iv. 3. 51: 
“You say you are a better soldier;” and Hamlet, 1 . 6. 
141* “ As you are fiiends, scholais, and soldiers.” So ex- 
ception is a quadrisyllable m line 78 below. 

74. Line 80: His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer . — 
See note 9 above. 

75. Line 106. his crisp Tiead.— Here the word crisp 
might be supposed to be suggested by the curly head of 
the rivei-god as generally represented in sculpture and 
poetry; hut we find it applied to water where there is no 
such personification. Compare Tempest, iv. 1. 130, where 
the crisp channels of the brooks are mentioned. Steevens 
quotes Kyd, Cornelia, 1505: “Turn not thy crispy tides, 
like silver curls” (Bodsley, vol. v. p. 229) ; and Ben Jonson’s 
Masque, The Vision of Delight: 

The nvers run as smoothed by lus hand, 

Only their heads are a isped by his stroke 

—Works, vol vn. p. 309 

76. Line 108* base and rotten policy.— ^0 Ff.; Qq. have 
bare, which some editors prefer. 

77. Line 128* ALTHOUGH IT BE WITH /iazard.— This is 
the reading of the Ff. The Qq. have : Albeit I make a 
hazard," which some editors adopt. In line 133, just 
below, the Ff. have In his behalf I'll empty all these 
vems.” The text follows the Qq. In line 135, for the 
down-trod of the Qq. the Ff. have downfall, except F. 4, 
which alters it to downfaln. 

78. Line 143* an eye of death.— lohnmn made this “an 
eye menacing death; ” but Mason’s explanation, “ an eye of 
deadly fear,” is favoured by the context. Worcester gives 
the reason for the king’s fear at the name of Mortimer. 
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79. Line 176: this CANKER, Bolingh'i oke canker ~ 
dog-rose, see Much Ado, i. 3. 28, and the note thereon 

80 Line 188: I ivill unclasp a secret hook —Compare 
Twelfth Night, 1 4 13,14: 

I have liHClasf d 

To thee the book even of my secret soul 

81 Line 193. On the unsteacJfast footing of a spear — 
The spear is supposed to he laid across as a bridge. Com- 
pare the reference to Hotspur in II Henry IV. i. 1. 170, 
171- 

You knew he walk’d o er perils, on an edge, 

More likely to fall in than to get o’er 

82 Line 194 If he fall in, GOOD NIGHT !— Clarke says- 
“ The Italians, to this day, use their hiiona Qiotte' as good 
night' IS used here, to express a desperate resignation, 
when a cause or a game is lost. Sink or swim is an old 
English proverbial expression, implying to run the chance 
of success or failure ” 

83. Lines 201-207: By heaven, methinks it were an easy 
leap, (S:c.— Verplanck (quoted by Eolfe) remarks: “Theo- 
bald, Steevens, and the critics of that school, have sneered 
at this passage, as ‘rant,’ and T. Warton (a critic of a 
higher order) has strangely suggested that this is prob- 
ably a passage from some bombast play, and afterwards 
used as a common burlesque phrase for attempting im- 
possibilities.’ But this 7 ant is precisely the rant in which 
such a character as Hotspur might give vent to his feel- 
ings, in real life It is the language of an aident mind, 
under strong excitement, giving utterance to its aspira- 
tions m grand but half-formed figures; and is justly 
liable to no other criticism than Worcester himself im- 
mediately subjoins, on the ‘world of figures’ created by 
his nephew’s imagination; a clear proof as to what the 
author himself intended. This ‘ rant ’ of Hotspur is not 
unlike some of the rants of Napoleon, in his bulletins — 
so extravagant when tried by the standard of cold criti- 
cism; so animating and exciting in their actual effect. 
Warburton observes that Euripides has put the same 
sentiment into the mouth of Eteocles. ‘ I will not disguise 
my thoughts; I would scale heaven, I would descend to 
the veiy entrails of the earth, if so be that by that price 
I could obtain a kingdom.’ Johnson says, ‘ Though I am 
far from condemning this speech, with G-ildon and Theo- 
bald, as absolute madness, yet I cannot find in it that 
profundity of reflection and beauty of allegory which 
Warburton endeavoured to display. This sally of Hot- 
spur may be, I think, soberly and rationally vindicated 
as the violent eruption of a mind inflated with ambition 
and fired with resentment; as the boasted clamour of a 
man able to do much and eager to do more; as the dark 
expression of indetermined thoughts. The passage from 
Euripides is surely not allegorical; yet it is produced, and 
properly, as parallel.’ In the Knight of the Burning 
Pestle (Induction, Works, vol. ii. p 75), Beaumont and 
Fletcher put these lines into the mouth of Kalph, the 
apprentice, apparently with the design of raising a good- 
natured laugh at Shakespeare’s expense, in which he pro- 
bably would have joined as heartily as any one." 

84. Lines 209, 210. 

Be apprehends a world of EIGURES here, 

But 7iot the form of what he should attend. 


The figures are shapes which Hotspur conceives in his 
imagination; but none of them bear the form of the 
matter to which he should attend, namely, what his 
uncle had to propose. 

85. Line 228. All studies heie I solemnly h^K'FY —Defy 
IS here equivalent to abjure or renounce. Compare King 
John, 111 . 4. 23- “No, I defy all counsel, all redress.’’ See 
also IV 1 G of the present play. 

86. Line 230’ that same swoi'd-and-huckler Piince of 
Wales — “When the rapier and dagger were introduced, 
they became the distinctive weapons of gentlemen, while 
the sword and buckler were used by serviiig-inen and 
brawling, riotous fellows; therefore Percy coins this epi- 
thet for Prince Hal, to intimate that he was but one of 
those low and vulgar fellows with whom he was associ- 
ated" (Clarke). 

87 Line 236: wasp-stung. — This is the reading of Q 1. 
Q, 2, which the rest follow, has waspe-tongue, Ff , sub- 
stantially, wasp-tongu'd. 

88. Line 248 The port, at the mouth of 

the Humber, where Bolmgbroke landed on his return 
from exile See llichard II note 145. For the interview 
to which Hotspur refers, see act ii sc. 3 of that play 

89 Line 278: Before the game’s afoot, thou stdl lett’st 
SLIP —The metaphor is taken fiom hunting. To let slip 
the greyhounds -was to set them free from the shjjs or 
thongs by which they were held until the proper moment. 
Cf. Coriolanus, i. 6 37-39 

Holchng Conoh m the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash, 

To lei him sli^ at will , 

and Henry V. in 1. 31, 32: 

I see you stand like greyhounds tn the shfs. 

Straining upon the start 

Turberville, in The Noble Art of Venerie or Hunting, 
1575, p. 240, says: “ We let slippe a greyhoud, and we caste 
off a hoiinde." 

90 Lino 202: Cousin, fai'ewcU.—TliG word cousin is 
loosely used by Shakespeare for nephew, niece, nncle, 
brother-m-law, and grandchild; and also as a mere com- 
plimentary form of address between princes ami persons 
of rank. See Kichard II. note 161, and Eichard III. 
note 242. 

ACT II. Scene 1 

91. Lines 0, 10: as dank /lerc as a dog.~?>omo of the edi- 
tors have iiroposed to change dog to hog and dock; but 
this IS one of a class of colloquial similes that will hardly 
hear analysis. Byce (note 34) says “as wet as a dog” is 
an expression still in use ; and he compares Taylor the 
Water-Poet, A Bogge of Warre. “ But many pretty ridicu- 
lous aspersions are cast upon Bogges, so that it would 
make a Bogge laugh to heare ami vnderstand them, As 
I haue heard a Man say, I am as hot as a Bogge, or, as 
cold as a Bogge; I sweate like a Bogge, (when indeed a 
Bogge neucr swoates,) as drunke as a Bogge, hee swore 
like a Bogge, and one told a Man once. That his Wife was 
not to be beloeu’d, for she would lye like a Bogge' 
(Works, 1630, p. 282). 
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92 Line 15 : I think this BE. — This is the reading of 
Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3, Q 4; the others have “ I think this to be." 
Ff. read “ I thinke this ^s.” 

93. Lines 16, 17: 1 am stung hire a tenc/i.— According 
to Pliny (Natural History, hk ix. ch. 47), “ some fishes 
there he, which of themselves are given to breed fleas and 
lice, among which the Chalcis, a kind of Tuihot, is one” 
(Holland's Translation, i. 264), hut the simile may be as 
immeaning as the one in line 9 above. 

94. Line 18: by the wass.~The Ff. omit this, like God's 
body in hne 29, and change christen to in Chi istendom. 

95. Lines 26, 27: two HAZES of ginger — The raze is 
commonly supposed to be the same as race or root, but 
here it would rather seem to be the name of some kind of 
package. 

98. Lines 27, 28; Charing-cross stood at the angle of the 
road from Temple Bar where it turned southward towards 
the precincts of Whitehall and Westminster. It wms the 
last of those crosses which Edwai-d I. erected in memory 
of his queen, Eleanor, at the places where her funeral had 
halted on the way to the Abbey, and took its name from 
the hamlet of Charing which lay in the neighbourhood 
In Shakespeare’s time there w'ere fields to the west and 
north-west, but divers fair houses and tenements were 
being buUt along the road towards both London and 
Westminster (see Stowe, Survey, pp. 493, 494), and the 
present passage shows that the name of Charing Cross 
had been acquired by some part of the surrounding 
locality. The Cross, which was twice rebuilt, was finally 
pulled down m 1643, but the name still remains^F a m. 

97. Lines 32, 33: as good deed as dnn/r.-— This was a cant 
phrase. It occui’s again in the next scene, line 23; and also 
in Twelfth Night, n. 3. 135. 

98. Line 37: two o'clock. — As the carrier had said above 
that it was four o’clock, it is likely that he purposely 
misleads Gadshill here. He evidently has a distrust of 
the fellow. He will not lend him a lantern, and treats him 
with contempt throughout. 

99. Line 43. Ay, when'^ canst tell?— A common piece of 
slang, expressing acorn at the demand of another. Com- 
pare Comedy of Errors in. 1. 50-52: 

Dio E O Lord, I uuist laugh I 

Have at you with a proverb — Shall 1 set m my staff? 

Luce. Have at you with another , that’s— "When? can you tell? 

100. Line 53: At hand, quoth pick-purse, — Another pro- 
verbial saying, of which many examples have been cited 
by the commentators. The chamberlains, or head atten- 
dants in the inns, were often in collusion with thieves and 
robbers m that day. 

101. Lines 67, 68. Saint Nicholas’ clerks. — A slang term 
which Warhurtoii explains thus: “St. Nicholas was the 
patron saint of scholars; and Nicholas, or Old Nick, is a 
cant name for the devil. Hence he equivocally calls rob- 
bers, St. Nicholas’ cleiks." Steevens cites Daborne, A 
Christian Turn’d Turk, 1612: ‘^St Nicholas’s clerks are 
stepp’d up before us; ” and Glapthome, The Hollander, 
1636, iii. 1: “divers Hookes and Saint Nicholas Clearkes 
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shall . . . use no more slights to get more than they can 
clearely come off with” (Works, i. 112). 

102. Line 77. Trojans.— This was a cant name for boon 
companions, but it came also to be applied to thieves and 
other had characters. 

103. Line 82: long-staff sixpenny strikers. — Johnson ex- 
plains this as meaning “fellows that infested the roads 
with long-staffs, and knocked men down for sixpence.” 
Steevens quotes The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, 1611, ii. 1; 
“Twenty times worse than any highway stnkeis” (Dods- 
ley, X 418). 

104. Line 85 can hold in. — “Can keep their fellows' 
counsel and their own” (Alalone, Var. Ed p 241). 

105. Line 94 liquor'd — Compare Merry Wives, iv. 5. 
99-101 “ they would melt me out of my fat drop by drop, 
and liquor fishermen’s boots with me.” Malone quotes 
Peacham, Complete Gentleman, 1027, p. 199. “Item, a half- 
penny for liquor for his boots.” 

106 Line 96 the i eceipt of FERN-SEED —It was popu- 
lai’ly supposed that fern-seed was invisible, and that if 
gathered in a certain way it made the possessor invisible. 
Compare Ben Jonsou, New Inn, i. 1; 

I had 

No medicine, sir, to go invisible, 

No fern-seed in my pocket —Works, v. 342 

107. Line 101. a share c»wr PURCHASE.— For 

winch is often found in the sense of acquisition, especially 
by dishonest means, the Ff. have purpose. Compare 
Hemy V. iii. 2. 44, 45: “ They will steal anything, and call 
it purchase.” Steevens quotes Chaucer: “And robbery is 
bolde purchase;” and Spenser, Faene Queene, 1 . 3. IG: 

For on his backe a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly stelths, and pillage severall, 

Which he had got abroad by purchas cnminall. 

108. Lines 104, 106: homo is a common name to all men. 
—This is one of Shakespeare’s quotations from his old 
Latin grammar. 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

109. Line 2. frets like a gumm’d velvet.— Thtit is, wears 
rough, like inferior velvets that were stiffened with gum. 
Compare Marston, The Malcontent, 1604: “I’ll come 
among ye, like gum into taffeta, to fret, fret” (Works, 
vol. ii. p. 206). 

110. Lines 18-20: If the rascal have not given me MEDI- 
CINES to make me love /am.— Alluding, as Johnson says, to 
“the vulgar notion of love powder” or love potions. Com- 
pare OtheUo, i. 3. 60, 61: 

She is abus’d, stolen from me, and conupted 
By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks. 

111. Lines 46, 47: hang thyself in thine own heir-apparent 
GARTERS '—Alluding to the order of the Garter, and to the 
cant phrase, “ He may hang himself in his own garters.” 

112. Lme 64: What nem'?— Q, 1 and Q. 2 have “BardoH, 
what newes?” as part of Poins’s speech. The later Qq. 
put Bardol in italics. In the Ff. “ Bardolfe, what news?*' 
is put into a separate line. Hence Johnson suspected 
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that Bardolfe is the prefix to the speech, and that the 
next speech belongs to Gadshill. The emendation has 
been generally adopted, though the Cambridge editors 
retain the Quarto reading It is certainly more natural 
that Gadshill should give them the order to get ready 
than that Eaidolph should do it, and it is not likely that 
Poms, after recognizing Gadshill’s voice, would askBar- 
dolph for news rather than the “setter ” On the other 
hand, Bardolph might put the (Question to the other 
party. 

113 Lines 80, 81- happy man he his dole '—This was a 
common expression Compare Winter’s Tale, i. 2 . 163: 
'‘Happy man he's dole and Meriy Wives, iii. 4. 67, 68 . 
“if it be my luck, so, if not, happy man he hib dole'" 
See Taming of the Shrew, note 38, 

114 Line 03. yoi hellied —Compare Mary Basset’s trans- 
lation from the Latin ‘Exposition of the Passion’ of her 
uncle, Sir Thomas More* “ as a greate gorhelyed glotton, 
so corpulente and fatte that he canne scantelye goe" 
(Works of Sir Thomas More, 1557, p. 1402). 

115 Line 94: chuffs,— The word was especially used of 
rich and niggardly churls. Compare Marlowe, Ovid’s 
Elegies, 111 . 7 * “ Chuff-like, had I not gold, and could not 
use it?” (Works, p 342). Singer quotes from Cotgrave. 
“ Un gros martoiijle ... an oiiglie luske or clusterfist; 
also, a rich churl, ovfat chuff c” 

116 Lines 96, 97 • You are g) and-purors, are ye'^ we’ll 
JURE 2 /e.— k'alstaff coins the verb for the occasion Grant 
White says: “Ealstaff’s exclamation, ‘You arc grand- 
jurors,’ {fee , seems to be based on an intended whimsical 
misunderstanding of ‘ wo and ours ’ m the Traveller’s out- 
cry, ours having been probably pronounced oors in Shake- 
speare’s day.” 

117. Line 115 • A^vay, good Hed Falstaff sweats to 
death —On the probable change m this laic, see Introduc- 
tion above, p. 331. 

ACT 11. Scene 3. 

118. Enter Hotspur, readuig a letter.— According to 
“]VIi‘. Edwards’s MS. Notes” (Var. Ed vol xvi. p. 251), 
the letter was from George Dunbar, Earl of Dunbar and 
March, in Scotland. See above, note 9, and compare note 
195, iufra. 

119. Line 22 . my lord of Foi*.— llichard Scroop, Arch- 
bishop of York. See note 10, swpra. 

120. Lines 34, 35: I could dlmde myself, and go to buf- 
fets.— 1 could divide myself, and let each part beat the 
other. 

121. Line 39: Katc.—A.8 to the real name of the lady, 
see note 16 above. 

122. Line 40: 0, my good lord, tfec.— With this dialogue 
between Hotspur and his wife, compare that between 
Brutus and Portia in Julius Ciesar, ii. 1 . 

123 Line 48: my treasures and my rights of thee. — My 
treasured or valued rights as your wife. Tluclc-eifd in the 
next line means “dim-eyed,” or “blind to things outside 
of yourself.” 


124 Line 56 * hasihslcs. — The cannon was probably 
named from the fahulous monster. Compare the play 
upon the two senses of the word in Henry V. v. 2 17. 
“The fatal halls of murdering haslUsks" — where in halls 
there is also a play upon eye-balls and cannon-balls. 

125 Line 81 A tveasel hath not such a deal of spleen — 
Compare Cymbelme, in. 4. 102 ; “As quarrelous as the 
weasel ” 

126 Line 85: About his title —That is, his claim to the 
throne. See notes 9 and 66 above 

127. Line SC To line his enteipiise. — Eor line in this 
sense, compare Henry V. ii. 4. 7: “To line and new repair 
our towns of war.” 

128 Line 90 I'll break thyLiTTLE PINGER.— “ This token 
of amorous dalliance appeareth to be of a very ancient 
date, being mentioned m Fenton’s Tragical Discourses, 
1570 ‘ Whereupon, I think, no sort of kysses or follies m 
love were forgotten, no kynd of crampe, nor pinching by 
the little finger" (Steevens, as “Aniner,” Vaiv Ed vol. 
xvi. p. 256). 

129. Line 92: Love' I love thee not — Clarke observes: 
“ This is one of Hotspur’s characteristic replies, which he 
IS in the habit of making to words addressed to him long 
previously; a habit so well known that Prince Hal laugh- 
ingly alludes to it when he miiiiics Percy’s manner. ‘ and 
answers, “ Some fourteen,” an hour after.’ ” See the next 
scene, line 121 . 

130. Line 94: mammets, — Stiihbes, in Anatomie of 
Abuses, sijeaks of tlie fashionable women of the time as 
“ not naturall, but artiflciall Women, in^t Women of flesh 
and blod, but rather puppits or maiomets, consisting of 
rags and cluwtes compact together” (lieprmt, NewShak. 
Soc. p. 75). See Komeo and Juliet, note 155 

131. Line 95. crack'd Signifies at once cracked 

money and a broken head. Ciurent will apply to both: 
as it refers to money, its sense is well known; as it is 
applied to a broken head, it insinuates that a soldier’s 
wounds entitle him to universal respect” (Johnson). 
Malone quotes Sir John OUlcastle, 1600, First Part, iv. 1.: 

I 'll none of your outc^'d French aoivu^— 

Kiuf No crack'd French crowns l 1 hope to see more crack’d 
Ficnch a owns ere long. 

— Supplement to Shakespeare ( 1780 ), vol. li. p 324. 
Douce (p. 450) says: “There was a ring or circle on the 
coin within which the sovoroigii's head was placed; if 
the crack extended from the edge beyond tins ring the 
coin was rendered unfit for currency.” 

132. Lino 114: Thou unit not utter what thou dost not 
know . — Eay gives among his jiravcrhs this: “A woman 
conceals what she knows not” (Bohn. Handbook of Pro- 
verbs, p, 304). 

ACT IT, Scene 4. 

133. — Eastcheap. A room in the Boar’s-Head Tavern.— 
“ That the Boar’s Head was the name of a tenement in 
Eastcheap so early as the end of the fourteenth century 
IS testified by historical record; and it is ascertained that 
the Boar’s Head Tavern was the name of a place of en- 
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tertamment very near to tlie Blackfnars Playhouse; so 
that Shakespeare has blended a verity of history and a 
daily visible actuality of his own London life into one 
piece of imperishable poetic enamel-pamting, by making 
the Boar’s Head Tavern m Eastcheap the meeting-place 
of Prince Hal, Sir John Ealstaff, Hed Poms, Bardolph, 
Pistol, and Hostess Quickly” (Clarke). 

The Boar’s Head was burned in the great fire of 16G6, 
but was rebuilt on the same site, where it remained until 
it was demolished m 1831. Goldsmith describes a visit to 
the house, which he evidently supposed to be the original 
tavern. He comments upon it thus: “ Such were the re- 
flections that naturally arose while I sat at the Boar’s 
Head Tavern, still kept at Eastcheap. Here, by a pleasant 
fire, i)i the very room wkere old Sir John Ealstaff cracked 
his jokes, in tlie very chair which was sometimes honoured 
by Prince Henry, and sometimes polluted by his immoral 
merry companions, I sat and ruminated on the follies of 
youth, wished to be young again, but was resolved to 
make the best of life while it lasted, and now and then 
compared past and present times together. I considered 
myself as the only living representative of the old knight, 
and transported my imagination back to the times when 
the piince and he gave life to the revel, and made even 
debauchery not disgusting. The room also conspired to 
throw my reflections back into antiquity: the oak floor, 
the Gothic windows, and the ponderous chimney-piece 
had long withstood the tooth of tune.” 

The sign of the second Boar’s Head Tavern, carved in 
stone, and bearing the date 1608, is preserved in the 
Guildhall, London. 

134. Lines 1, 2:/ai-rooni.— Vat-room. Compare Antony 
and Cleopatra, ii. 7. 122 (address to Bacchus) “In thy 
fats our cares be drown’d!” See also Joel, ii. 24: “the 
fats shall overflow with wine and oil,” and Mark, xii. 1 
“ A certain man planted a vineyard . . . and digged a 
place for the wme-fat." 

135. Lme 7* 1 am sworn BROTHER to a leash of 
drawers . — In sworn brother there is an allusion to the 
fratres jurati of the days of chivalry, or knights who 
swore to each other friendship and devotion like that of 
brothers in all adventures and perils. Compare Winter’s 
Tale, iv 4. 606-608 “Ha, ha' what a fool Honesty is' and 
Ti-ust, his swomi brother, a very simple gentleman!” and 
Coriolanus, li. 3. 102: “I will, sir, flatter my sworn 
brother, the people.” Compare Kichard II. note 283. 

A leash was the thong by which gi’eyhounds were led; 
ami as three of them were tied together, the name came 
to be applied to three greyhounds, or, figuratively, to any 
other group of three. 

136. Line 8: their CHRISTEN names. — Cl. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3, 
Cl 4 have christen, which Q. 5, Q. 6 changed to Christian, 
while the Ef. omit the word, 

137. Lines 9, 10: They take it already UPON their salva- 
tion.— They swear by their hopes of salvation— a common 
expression of that time. Compare, “ I ’ll take 't upon my 
death/' in v. 4. 153 of this play. 

138 Line 13' a Corinthian.—Oompoxe the similar use 
of JBphesian in II. Henry IT. ii. 2. 164. 
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139. Line IS* ciy “hem'" and bid you play it ojf.— The 
hem' appears to have been an encouraging exclamation, 
and play it off means “down with it'” or “finish it at 
once !” Clarke says “ Several quotations have been cited 
to show that this was the phrase used among roysterers 
for toping m this style, and that the feat w'as considered 
an accomplishment, the most apt of winch quotations is 
one from Samuel Eowdands, Letting of Humours Blood 
in the Head-Vaine, 1600* 

Heele look into your luater well enouj^h, 

And hath an eye that no man leaves a snuffe; 

A pox of peecemeale dunking (William sayes) 

Play zt away, weele have no stoppes and stayes, 

Blawjie cirznke is odious, what man can disiest it’ 

—Hunter Soc Reprint, iSSo, Satire 6 , p 75 

140. Line 25: pennyworth of Steevens observes 

that the draweis kept sugar folded up in papers, ready 
for those who called for sack; and he cites Look About 
You, 1600. 

hear ye, boy I 

Bring sugar 111 white paper, not in brown 

— Dodsley, vol vii p 445 

141. Line 26: an under -skuiker — 'Soh.ii^on remarks; 
“ Skink IS drink, and a skinker is one that sei ves drink at 
table ” Compare Ben Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 3. 

ylld I ’ll ply the table with nectar, and uiabe ’em friends 
Her. Heaven is like to have but a lame skuiker 

—Works, vol 11 p. 482 

142. Line 29: Anon '—Equivalent to the modern waiter’s 
Coming ' 

143. Lines 29, 30: a pint 0 / bastard.— There were two 
kinds of bastaul, white and brown The latter is men- 
tioned in line 82 of this scene Compare Measure for 
Measure, 111 . 2. 3, 4: “we shall have all the world drink 
brown and white bastard.” 

144 Line 30: in the Half-moon —So the Pomgarnet 
(Pomegranate) is the name of a room a few lines below. 
Compare Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, act ill: 
“Attend the L?ou there, pipes and tobacco for the Angel, 
the Lamb has been outrageous this half-hour.” 

145. Lines 77, 78. Wilt thou rob this LEATHERN JERKIN, 
CRYSTAL BUTTON.— Will you I’un away and rob your mas- 
ter of the service due him by your bond of apprenticeship. 

The leathern jerUn with crystal buttons was a common 
dress for vintners and other tradesfolk. Greene, in his 
Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 1020, describes the costume 
of a broker as “a black taffeta doublet, and a spruce 
leather jc) kin with chrystal buttons," &c. 

146. Lines 78-80* NOTT-PATED, agate-ring, PUKE-STOOK- 
ING, OADDTS - GARTER, smooth- tongue, SPANISH-POUOH — 
JVott-pated is explained by some as “with hair cropped 
close;” by others as “knotty-pated” (see line 251 of this 
scene) or “ bull-headed.” With the former interpretation 
compare Chaucer’s description of the Yeoman (Canterbury 
Tales, Prologue, line 109) : 

A hadde he, with abroune visage. 

Puke, which is probably the same as puce (flea-coloured), 
is defined by Baret, in his Alvearie, as “ between russet 
and black " Brant, translating Horace, Satire viii. , renders 
nigra palla by pukishe frock. According to Hares, sub 
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voce Puke, the wearing of dark stockings was regarded as 
a reproach, like the modern blackleg Caddis-garter is 
equivalent to cheap-gartered. Malone says caddis was 
worsted galloon. The garters, being a conspicuous part 
of the dress of that day, were often costly and elegant, 
and the woisted caddis would be considered a poor 
material for them. Of Spanish-pouch no satisfactory 
explanation has been given, but it is clearly used m con- 
tempt, like the other compounds. 

147. Line 82- Why, then, your brown bastard, &c —The 
answer of the prince is nonsense, intended to bewilder 
the drawer, who does not know what to make of it. 

148. Line 114. 1 am not yet of Percy's mind, &c. — “The 
drawer's answer had interrupted the prince’s train of dis- 
course. He was proceeding thus, as Johnson explains it, 
“ M am now of all humours that have showed themselves 
humours, I am not yet of Percy’s mind;’ that is, ‘I am 
willing to indulge myself in gaiety and frolic, and try all 
the varieties of human life. I am not yet of Percy's mind, 
who thinks all the time lost that is not spent m blood- 
shed, forgets decency and civility, and has nothing but 
the barren talk of a brutal soldier’ ” (Vai', Ed vol. xvi 
pp 267, 268). 

149. Line 123. that damned brawn. — Compare II. Heniy 
IV. i. 1. 19, “Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the hulk Sir 
John " 

150. Line 130: nether stocks were short stockings 
Compare Lear, ii. 4 10, 11, where Kent in the stocks 
is described by the fool as wearing “wooden nether- 
stocks ” 

151. Line 134: pitiful-hearted butter.— The Qq and 
Ef all have Titan The slip was corrected by Theobald 
For Titan (the sun) compare Komeo and Juliet, ii. 3. 4 

From forth day’s path and Titan's fiery wheels 

152. Line 137: here's lime in this sack.-— That lime was 
often put into sack is clear from many allusions in books 
of the time; but the purpose for which it was used is 
variously stated. Sir Richard Hawkins, in his Voyages 
(page 379), quoted by Warburton, says it was “for conser- 
vation;" but Rowlands, Greenes Ghost Haunting Conie- 
catchers, 1602, as quoted by Reed (Var. Ed vol. xvi. p. 
272), “to make it mightie," or add to its strength. Rolfe 
cites Sir Hugh Plat’s Jewel House of Art and Nature, 
1653: “We are grown so nice in tast, that almost no wines 
unless they be more pleasant than they can be of the 
grape, will content us, nay no colour unless it be perfect 
fine and bright will satisfle our wanton eyes, whereupon 
as I have been credibly informed by some that have seen 
the practise in Spain, they are forced even there to inter- 
lace now and then a lay of Zi?ne with the Sack grape in 
the expression [i e. m pressing out the juice], thereby to 
bring their Sacks to be of a more white colour into England 
than is natural unto them, or than the Spaniai'ds them- 
selves will brook or indure, who will drink no other Sacks 
than such as be of an Amber colour,” 

163. Lines 146, 147: 1 ujould I were a WEAVER — Weavers 
and tailors, perhaps from singing at their work, got the 
name of being good singers. Cf, Twelfth Night, li. 3. 


60, 61: “Shall we rouse the night-owl in a catch that will 
draw three souls out of one loeaverV' 

154. Line 151: ivith a baggeii of lath —This is plainly 
suggested by the wooden dagger borne by the Vice in the 
old moi all ties, with which he often belabouied the Devil, 
who was also a legular character therein. Compare 
Twelfth Night, iv 2 134-138. 

Like to the old Vice, 

Who, with da^£-ey of lath, 

In his ra.ije and his wrath, 

Cries, all, ha' to the devil. 

See also II. Henry IV. lii. 2 343, where Ealstaff calls 
Shallow “this Vice’s dagger.” 

155. Line 198' an Ebrew Jew — The early Qq. and the 
Ef. have Ebrew, but the geneial form in other plays is 
Hebrew See Two Gent, of Verona, note 55. 

156. Lilies 201, 202 and then come in the other — Q, 8 
and E. 3 and E. 4 change come to came 

167. Line 229. by these HILTS —The plural hilts is often 
used with reference to a single sword Compare Henry V, 
ii. 1 68 “I’ll run him up to the hilts.” 

158. Lines 238, 239. 

Eal. Thei) points being broken,— 

Poms Down fell their HOSE 

There is here a play on points, one meaning of which 
was the “tagged laces by which the hose were tied up 
to the doublet.” Compare Twelfth Night, i 5. 24-27, 
wheie, 111 reply to the clown’s remark that he is “resolved 
on two poiiits,” Maria says “That, if one break, the other 
will hold; or, if both break, your gaskins fall,” The pun 
was a common one. 

159. Line 242. seven of the eleven I paid — Clarke re- 
marks “The way m which the beginning hundred gradu- 
ally dwindle down to two, and then as gradually swell up 
to eleven, with even a supplementary three added, in 
Kendal green, is in the richest style of humorous exagger- 
ation; and we feel it to be a pure invention of Ealstaff ’s, 
for the sake of revelling in his own sense of fun, and min- 
istering to that of the Prince, not for the sake of grave 
self-vindication, or with the slightest thought of being 
believed.” 

160. Lino 246: in Kendal This famous woollen 

cloth was made at Kendal in Westmoreland. Compare 
Drayton, Polyolbion, Song 30: 

where Kendal town doth stand. 

For m.iknijj of our cloth scarce matcli’d la all the land, 

— Southey’s British Poets, p, 683 , and col. 
Camden (quoted in Var. Ed. vol xvi. p. 278) speaks of the 
town as “so highly renowned for her commodious cloath- 
ing and industrious trading, as her name is become 
famous in that kind.” 

161. Lines 252, 253: tallow-catch. — Some critics take the 
word, to he for tallow-keech, around lump of fat rolled up 
for the chandler. 

162. Line 262: the strappado — Randle Holme, Academy 
of Arms and Blazon, book iii. ch. 7, p. 310 (quoted by 
Steevens, Var. Ed. p. 280), says: “The strappado is when 
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the person is drawn up to his height, and then suddenly to 
let him fall half-way with a jerk, which not only breaketh 
his arms to pieces, but also shaketh all his joints out of 
joint; which punishment is better to be hanged, than for 
a man to undergo.” 

163 Lines 264, 2G5: ^/ REASONS were as plenty as hlack- 
ien les —There is a play upon j easons and raisins, tlie 
words being pronoimced alike Compare Much Ado, v. 1. 
210-212 “ if justice cannot tame you, she shall ne’er weigh 
more reasons in her balance;” though the pun there is 
not so clear as here. 

164 Line 270. you eel-skin —The Qq. and Ef. have 
elf-skin, which some critics have mamtamed to be light. 
Lut compare II. Henry IV. in. 2. 349-351, where Falstaff 
says of Shallow that “ you might have thrust him and all 
his apparel into an eel-slan,” Johnson proposed elf kin. 
See King John, note 42. 

165 Line 292 [Falstaff hides his face behmd Ins shield 
—This IS the traditional business m this most admirable 
situation, and was probably handed down from different 
actors of Falstaff, at least from the time of Qum. We have 
slightly altered the stage-direction usually given in the 
acting editions of this play two lines below. The old busi- 
ness was for Falstaff to peep over tlie edge of Ins shield 
while saying the words, “By the Lord, I knew ye,” Ac (see 
line 295); but the more earnestly this amusing protest of 
Falstaff IS made, the better. The late Mr. Mark Lemon 
gave an admirable interpretation of Falstaff in costume 
some years ago, and his business was very effective 
Before speaking the words of recognition addressed to 
Prince Hal, he looked round as if still puzzled for an 
answer; and then, with a sudden flash of intelligence, 
dashed his hand down on the table, e.xclaiming with the 
greatest emphasis and earnestness (li. 4. 295, 296). “By 
the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made ye.”— 
F. A. M. 

166 Line 300: the lion unll not touch the true prince.— 
Compare Beaumont and Fletcher, The Mad Lover, iv. 5: 

Fetch the Numidian lion I brought over, 

If she be sprung from royal blood, the hon. 

He ’ll do you reverence. 

Works, vol. i. p 306 

and Palmerin d’ Oliva, translated by Anthony Munday, 
15SS: “Idle lyons coming about him, smelling on his 
clothes, would not touch him; but (as it were knowing the 
blood royal) lay downe at his feete and licked him, and 
afterwards went to their places againe.” 

137 Line 315- my lady the hostess. —CompSLYe Merchant 
of Venice, ii, 9. 85: 

Sifv. Where is my lady^ 

Por, Here* what would my lord? 

168. Lines 320, 321: Q-voe him as much as loill make him 
a ROYAL man —See note 61 above. 

169. Lines 346, 347: taken with the ma?mer —See Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost, note 15. 

170. Line 352: exhalations.— word is equivalent to 
meteors, as often. 

171. Line 355: Mot livers and cold purses — “That is, 
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drunkenness and poverty To drink was, in the language 
of those times, to heat the liver” (Johnson). Compare 
Antony and Cleopatra, i. 2. 23. “I had rather heat my 
liver with di inking ” 

172 Line 357: Ho, if rightly taken, HALTER.— This im- 
plies a play on the preceding choler {collai). Steevens 
quotes King John and Matilda, 1655 

0 Bru Son, you 're too full of choler. 

Y Bru Choler 1 halter I 

Fiiz By the mass, that ’s near the collar! 

173. Line 358 [Exit Bardolph angrily.— In Q. and Ff. 
there is no exit for Bardolph marked, though m line 528 
below both have Enter Baidolph^Q. Bardoll.) running. 
To get over the difficulty most editors make the Hostess, 
Fi'ancis, and Baidolph go out when the knocking is heard, 
and then Bardolph to re-enter mimediately. The acting 
edition gets out of the difficulty by making the Hostess 
go off when the knocking is heard, and immediately re- 
enter. There seems to be no reason why the Hostess, 
Francis, and Bardolph all should go off directly the 
knocking is heard; while it is very natural that Bardolph 
should go off in a huff at the point where we have maiked 
his exit It is much better that Bardolph, Gadshill, and 
Peto should all go off together, with Falstaff, directly the 
sheriff IS called 111 . —F. A. M. 

174. Lines 364, 365: any alderman's thumh-i mg —Accor- 
ding to Steevens, aldermen and other civil officers wore 
rings on their thumbs m the days of Shakespeare; and 
Halliwell-Phillipps says that a character in the Lord 
Mayoi‘’s Show in 1064 is described as “habited like a 
grave citizen,— gold girdle and gloves hung thereon, rings 
on his fingers, and a seal-ring on his thumb.” 

175 Line 370: j4 mamon — He was regarded as a powerful 
demon Compare Merry Wives, ii 2. 311-313 : “Amaimon 
sounds well; Lucifer, well; Barbason, well, yet they ai*e 
devils’ additions, the names of fiends.” See I. Henry VI. 
note 234, where A M a,ymon is a misprint for A rnaymon 

Shakespeare tliroughoiit this play represents Glendower 
as a thorough believer m his powers over evil spirits. 
The common belief that he was a great magician is noted 
by Holinshed, who says, suh anno 1402. “about mid of 
August, the king . . . went with a great power of 
men into Wales to pursue the capteine of the Welsh 
rebell Owen Glendouer, but in effect he lost his labor; 
for Owen conveied himselfe out of the waie . . . and 
(as was thought) through art magike, he caused such 
foiile weather . . to be raised, that the like had not 
been heard of" (p. 20). 

176. Lines 379, 380: with his PISTOL. — This is an ana- 
chronism, as the pistol was not then known in England. 

177. Lines 413-532.— This portion of this scene is usu- 
ally omitted by mistake; but, as the editor of Lacy’s 
acting edition says m a note, “most injudiciously.” In 
fact there is nothing more excellent m the whole of the 
Falstaff scenes than this hit, in which the jolly old knight 
displays Ins capacity for acting, first as the king, and 
then as the prince. He throws himself thoroughly into 
his part, and, in reading tliis scene aloud, or in renre- 
senting it on the stage, it is evident that Falstaff’ s speeches, 
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in the character of the king, should be given with a 
thorough affectation of seriousness, and with dignity; for 
the fat knight can be digniffed when he chooses. When 
the Prince in the character of his father begins to abuse 
JFalstaff (496, 497), Palstaff’s remonstrance must be given 
gravely, as if indeed it were a sincere defence by the 
Prince of his old boon companion — F A. M 

178. Lines 425, 426 %n King Camhyses vein — ^A sarcastic 
reference to a ranting play called A Lamentable Tiagedie, 
mixed full of Pleasant Mirth, containing the Life of Cam- 
hises, King of Persia, 1570. 

179. Line 434* ti ihtful —The Qq and Ff. all have tnist- 
fuU. The correction is Rowe’s. In Hamlet, in. 4. 50, we 
find “with tristful visage.” 

180 Lines 438, 439. tickle-bmin —It is not known what 
this potent beverage was Steevens quotes A New Trick 
to Cheat the Devil, 1636. 

A cup of Nip&itate brisk and neat. 

The drawers call it tickU-b) am 

181. Line 441 the cumonnle —Compare Lyly, Euphues 
“Though the cammnill the more it is troden and piessed 
downe, the more it spieadeth. yet the violet the ottner 
it is handeled and touched, the sooner it withereth and 
decayeth" (Arber’s Reprint, p. 46). Reed quotes Greene, 
Philomela, 1505: “The palme tree, the inoie it is prest 
downe, the more it sprowteth up. the camomdl, the 
more it is troden, the sweeter smell it yeildeth” (Var. Ed 
vol. xvi. p. 291) 

182. Line 450: a inicher — Akerman, in his Provincial 
Words and Phrases, has Moochei — A truant; a black- 
berry nioucher. A boy who plays truant to pick black- 
berries." It was also apiilied to petty thieves. Steevens 
compares Comment on the Ten Commandments, 1493* 
“many theyves, inichers, and cutpurse,” and Lyly, Mothei 
Bombie (1594), i 3 “How like a mwher he standes, as 
though he had trewanted from honestie ” (Works, vol ii. 
p. 86) Reed cites Lambard, Eirenarcha, 1610. “draw- 
latches, wastors, or roberts-men, that is to say, either 
miching or mightie thceves.” 

183 Lines 455, 456: this pitch, as ancient writers do re- 
port, doth defile . quotation is from Ecclesiasticus, 
xiii 1: “He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled there- 
with.” 

184. Linos 480, 481: a rahhit-suclcer or a POtrLTER'S HARE. 
— J olmson says : ‘ ‘ The j est is in comparing himself to some- 
thing thin and little. So a poulterer's hare; a hare hung 
up by the hind legs without a skin is long and slender ” 
(Var Ed p 294). 

186. Line 495; holting-hutch, — This is the tub into which 
meal is sifted Compare Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, 
ii. 2: 

For .'IS a nnller in liis boultiiir-hutch 
Drives out the pure nionle nearly as he can, 

And in his sifter leaves the coiirser bran, 

So, &c. 

186. Line 498: that roasted Manningtree ox , — Halone 
shows that Manningtree in Essex possessed the privilege 
of fairs, by the tenure of exhibiting yearly a certain num- 


ber of stage-plays He quotes Nashe, The Choosing of 
Valentines: 

or see a play of strange jnoralitie, 

.Showen by bachelne of AIanni}ist7-ee, 

Whereto the countne franklins flock-meale swarme 

The festivities at the fairs appear to have been notable. 
On such occasions the roasting of an ox whole was a com- 
mon custom Essex oxen, as Nai'es supposes, were famous 
for their size. 

Iniquity, Vanity, and other Vices were personages m 
the old moralities See Pachard HI note 305. 

187. Line 506: take me with you—^ee Romeo and 
Juliet, note 151. 

188. Lines 534, 535. the devil oides ^ipon a fiddlestick — 
This was a common expression, perhaps originating in 
the Puritan dislike for music and dancing Q. 1, Q, 2, Q. 3 
give the speech to the pnnee, the other Qq and the Ff. 
to Falstatt. It is said in ridicule of the dame’s excitement 
and alarm. 

189. Lines 540, 541 thou art essentially mad, loithout 
seeming so —The Qq. and F. 1, F. 2 have in ade for mad The 
meaning is not clear. Malone says “Perhaps Falstaff 
means to say: We must now look to ourselves, never call 
that which is real danger, fictitious or imaginary. If you 
do, you are a madman, though you are not reckoned one. 
Should you admit the sheriff to enter here, you will de- 
serve that appellation” (Var. Ed vol.xvi p.20S) Vaughan 
explains it, perhaps rightly. “Do not pretend to pass your- 
self off as merely simulating the madcap when you are 
veritably and actually mad ” This interpretation, he 
thinks, IS confiimed by the prince’s reply, “And thou a 
natural coward, without instinct,” which means “As I 
need no simulation to make me a madman, so you need 
no instinct to make you a coward, for you are by nature a 
coward.” Grant Wliite says. “Falstaff, endeavouring to 
play out the play, m spite of the interruption, attributes 
the prince's undervaluation of himself (Falstaff) to mad- 
ness.” 

190. Lines 544, 545 : 1 deny your MAJOR. Jfyou will deny 
the sheriff, &g.— Ritson remarks: “ Falstaff clearly intends 
a quibble between the principal officer of a corporation, 
now called a mayor, to whom the sheriff is generally next 
in rank, and one of the parts of a logical proposition.” 
According to Vaughan, New Readings, &c. of Shakespeare, 
Holinshed uses major in this sense of mayor: “the major 
being present with the shiriffes, chamberlain, and sword- 
bearer.” Richardson, sub voce, quotes Bacon, History of 
Henry VIT. p. 7: “The major and companies of the citie 
receiued. him at Shore-ditch." 

191. Line 549: hide thee behind the arras — “When airas 
was first brought into England, it was suspended on 
small hooks driven into the bare walls of houses and 
castles. But this practice was soon discontinued; for 
after the damp of the stone or brickwork had been found 
to rot the tapestry, it was fixed on frames of wood at such 
a distance from the wall as prevented the latter from 
being usurious to the former. In old houses, therefore, 
long before the time of Shakespeare, there were large 
spaces left between the arras and the walls, sufficient to 
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contain even one of Falstaff’s bulk” (Steevens, mVar Ed 
xvi 299) 

192 Line 673: I tJmik it is good MORROW.—That is, I 
think it is past midnight, and therefore good-morroio 
(which was equivalent to good morning) is the proper 
salutation. 

193. Lines 575, 576: Jtnoivn as well as PAUL’S. — Eef erring 
to St. Paul’s, as in II Henry IV i. 2 58- “I bought him 
in Paul’s.” The nave of the cathedral was a place of 
general resort 

194. Line 577: Falstaff '—fast asleep behind the arras, 
&c.— Dr. Johnson suggested that this speech and the 
others should be transferred to Poms, a suggestion which 
Malone adopts; and there can be little doubt that he is 
perfectly right m doing so Certainly, from a dramatic 
point of view, such a transference is absolutely necessary, 
for it IS absurd that Peto, who is ne/er found on any 
other occasion as Prince Henry’s special companion, 
should all of a sudden desert his mate Baidolph and re- 
main with the Prince Again, why should Poms, who 
had nothing to do with the robbery, except in helping 
the Prince to rob the robbers, take flight with the rest? 
[Malone uses this same argument too; but this was 
written befoie I had read his note.] As for the attempt 
of the Cambridge edd. to defend the reading of the old 
copies on the ground that “the formal ‘Good morrow, 
good ray lord ’ is characteristic of Peto and not of Poms, 
I would point out that in i 2. 218 Poms says to the Prince, 
“Earewell, my lord, ” and also that m the presence of the 
sheriff it is not unnatural that the Prince should drop Ins 
familiar mode of addressing Poms, and that Poins, on 
his part, should address the Prince according to his rank. 
But in any case this objection is a very trivial one. It is 
true that this alteration involves also the substitution of 
Poms for Peto in the latter part of act ui. scene 3; but it 
will be noted that the old copies omit, in both instances, 
the name of Peto, and it certainly seems moz'e probable 
that Poins should have occupied a responsible position 
in the army under the Prince than Peto, who, m the mat- 
ter of the Gadshill robbery, behaved, equally with Bar- 
dolph, as an arrant coward. In the Second Part of 
Henry IV. we And Poins as a constant companion of the 
Prince, while Peto only enters once (at the end of act ii. 
scene 4), when he brings the news that inquiries have 
been made “for Sir John Ealstaff.” It may be noticed 
that in the Second Part, ii. 4 390, the Prince addresses 
Poins as Poms simply, nor is there any allusion in either 
Part of Henry IV. to the fact that Peto held any military 
rank.— F. a. m. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

196.— Holmshed says that the Percies, having set Ed- 
mund Mortimer earl of March at liberty (see note 66, latter 
part), “entered m league with . . . Owen Glendouer. 
Heerewith, they liy their deputies in the house of the arch- 
deacon of Bangor, diuided the realme amongst them, 
causing a tripartite indenture tiz be made and sealed with 
their scales, by the couenants whereof, all England from 
Seuerne and Trent, south and eastwax-d, was assigned to 
the earle of March, all Wales, and the lands beyond Se- 
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uerne westward, were appointed to Owen Glendouer: and 
all the remnant from Trent northward, to the lord Persie.” 

Douglas and the Scots were easily won to the Percies’ 
side (compare note 60, last paragraph), and articles weie 
devised, which “being shewed to diuerse noblemen, and 
other states of the realme, mooned them to fauour their 
purpose, in so much that mame of them did not onelie 
promise to the Persies aid and succour by words, but also 
by their writings and scales confirmed the same How- 
beit when the matter came to tiiall, the most ixart of the 
confederates abandoned them, and at the daie of the 
conflict left them alone. Thus after that the conspirators 
had discoueied themselves, the lord Henne Persie desir- 
ous to proceed in the entei prise, vpon trust to be assisted 
by Owen Glendouer, the earle of March, and other, as- 
sembled an arinie of men of armes and archers foorth of 
Cheshire and Wales Incontmentlie his vncle Thomas 
Persie eaile of Woicester that had the gouernement of 
the prince of Wales, who as then laie at London in secret 
manner, conueied himselfe out of the princes house” 
[compare act ii sc 4, lines 392, 393swpm] “and comming 
to Stafford (where he met his uephue) they inci eased 
their power by all waies and ineanes they could deuise” 
(Holmshed, p. 23). 

Of the portents at Glendower’s bii th Holinshed’s account 
is as follows: “Strange wonders happened (as men re- 
ported) at the natiuitie of tins man, for the same night 
he was borne, all Ins fathers horsses in the stable were 
found to stand m blond up to the bellies ” (p. 21). The 
repeated failures of the English to gam a footing in Wales 
were attributed to Glendower’s magical powers See note 
175 supra. 

196. Line 27: Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth, 
&Q — “ The poet has here taken, from the perverseness and 
contrariousness of Hotspur’s temper, an opportunity of 
raising his character, by a very rational and philosophical 
confutation of superstitious error” (Johnson, Var. Ed. 
XVI 304). 

197. Line 45: That CHIDES the Shakespeare 

often uses chide for loud and continuous noises. Com- 
pare Henry VIII. lii. 2. 197. “As doth a rock against the 
chiding flood;” and As You Like It, ii. 1. 7: “And chur- 
lish chiding of the winter’s wind.” The barking of dogs 
is called “gallant chiding” in A Midsummer Hight’s 
Dream, iv. 1. 120. 

198. Line 68: Uome without BOOTS.— For the play on 
boots, compare ii. 1. 91 above. 

199. Line 100: a monstrous OANTLE.— The Qq have 
scantle. Steevens quotes Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 80, 81: 

at Mount Michael’s bay 

Rude Neptune cutting in a cantle forth doth take, 

and A Hew Trick to Cheat the Devil, 1639 (fol. E 4, back): 
“Hot so much as a cantell of cheese or crust of bread” 
(Var. Ed. p. 309). 

200. Line 114. And then he runs straight and even . — 
This line has been thought to be metrically imperfect, 
but there is a similar instance of the slurred and unac- 
cented he in line 108 supra: 

but mark how he bears his course, and runs me up; 
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and in many other places we find examples of short lines 
endmg speeches, just as in the present instance. 

201. Line 131- I had rather hear a brazen cansticJc 

Referring to the manufacture of the candlestick. 
Tlie 'Ft have candlestick here Canstick is found in prose 
as well as in verse; Steevens cites “Kit with the can- 
stick” from Scot’s Discoverie of Witchciaft, 1584 He 
quotes also A Kew Trick to Cheat the Devil, 1639: 

He make jour bed 

As if you were to lodge m Lothbury, 

"Where they t!ir)i bi uzen candlesticks 

Fol C, back 

and Ben Jonson, Masque of the Gipsies Metamorphosed. 

From the candlesticks of Lothbury, 

And the loud pure wives of Banbury, 

Bless [z e preserve] the sovereign and Ins heajtn^^ 

Works, vu p 419 

202. Line 149: telling me of the moldwarp —See note 
12 supra In the Mirrour for Magistrates, 1559, Glen- 
dower IS represented as saying of himself: 

And for to set vs hereon more agog, 

A prophet came (a vengeaunce take them all I) 

Affirming Henry to be Gogmagog, 

Whom Merhne doth a mould warp euer call, 

Accurst of God, that must be brought m thrall 
By a wolfe, a dragon, and a hon strong, 

Which should delude his kingdome them among 

— Legend of Glendour, stanza 23 (vol n p 71) 

203. Line 154* And such a deal of skimble-skamble 
Steevens quotes Taylor, the Water-Boet, A Whore 

very Honest “Here’s a sweet dealc of scimble-scamble 
stuffe” (Works, 1630, p 111). 

204. Line 157: the several devils’ names. — Compare ii. 
4. 370 supra, and note thereon. 

205 Lines 160, 161- 

As IS a tiled horse, a ratling wife; 

Worse than a smoky house. 

Compare Chaucer, Canterhuiy Tales, 5860, 5862* 

Thou saist, that dropping liouses, and eek smoke, 

And chidtncc lui'ves maken men to flee 
Out of hir owen hous 

Vaughan remarks : “ It is singular that Shakespeare should 
have coinhined two annoyances commemorated together 
by an old Welsh proverb, which I would thus translate: 
Three things will drive a man from home • 

A roof which leaks, 

A house which reeks, 

A wife who scolds whene'er she speaks ” 

206. Line 177- are too wilful-blame.— The moan- 

ing is, “you are too wilfully blameworthy;” but as blame 
is not an adjective, several emendations have been pro- 
posed. It seems likely, however, that the expression to 
blame, which is really the gerundive form of the verb, 
was sometimes misunderstood. It is often printed too 
blame. See, for example, Holinshed, in. 325: “Rorsooth 
you be too blame;” and Kares quotes Sir John Harington, 
Epigrams, i. 84: “ Blush and confess that you bo too too 
blame.” From these instances we may conclude that too 
was regarded as an adverb, and blatne as an adjective. 
This being so, it was quite natural for Shakespeare to 


compound blame with the additional adjective wilful, in 
accordance with a well-known practice. 

207. Line 199 • a peevish self-willed harlotry. — Old Capu- 
let uses the very same words with reference to Juliet 
(Romeo and Juliet, iv. 2 14). 

208 Line 202* these swelling heavens — Curiously misin- 
terpreted by Steevens as her “prominent lips,” instead 
of her eyes that were swelling with tears. The Collier 
MS. changes swelling to welling. 

209 Lines 214, 215. 

She bids you on the wanton RUSHES lay you down 
And 'lest your gentle head upon her lap. 

In Elizabeth’s time carpets were seldom used for floor-cov- 
erings in English houses. Dr. Levinus Lemnius, writing 
m 1560, tells us how on his travels in England, the “cham- 
bers and parlours strawed over with swecte herbes re- 
freshed ” him (Touchstone of Complexions, fo. 47, quoted 
Harrison’s England, New Shak. Soc. Repiint, Appendix 
11 p. Ixiv); and Hentzner, in 1598, says the floor of the 
Presence-chamber at Greenwich Palace was stiewn with 
hay (foeno he probably means rushes) after the English 
fashion. (See his Itmerarium, ed. 1757, p. 47 ) The prac- 
tice is several times mentioned m Shakespeare. Tlius, in 
the Taming of the Shrew, iv 1. 47, 48: “Is supper ready, 
the house trimm’d, tushes streiv’d?” Also, Lucrece, 316- 
318: 

he spies 

Lucretia's glove, wherein her needle sticks . 
lie takes it from t/ic 7 ushes where it lies 

Rushes were strewed also before processions, and at 
weddings, as nowadays we use flowers At the coming 
of a stranger fresh 1 ushes were strewn; thus John Hey- 
wood, Dialogue conteyning the effectuall prouerbes in the 
English tonge, part ii chap. 3. 

She bad vs welcome, and nienly toward me 

G 7 'eene rushes for this straunger strawe here, quoth she. 

— Works, edn. 1566, F 4, back. 

Lyly writes, in Euphues and his England. “I am sory 
Euifliues that we have no greene 7'ushes, considering you 
have becne so gi'eat a straunger” (Arbor’s Reprint, p. 399); 
compare Beaumont and Fletcher, Valentinian, li. 4: 

Rushes, ladies, rushes; 

Rushes ns g 7 re 7 i ns su> 7 n 7 jeyiox this stranger. 

Wliat With the decayed remnants of meals and other 
scraps that seem to have been flung on the rushes, fre- 
quent renewal must have been very needful. One of the 
mishaps to which they wore liable is described in the 
passage from Mucedorus, quoted in Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, note 103. 

210. Line 23.7: And on your eyelids crown the god of 
.s-Zec;).— This beautiful figure has perplexed some of the 
Iirosaic commentators. They cannot understand croum, 
which Behmidt aptly defines as “instate as master.” The 
idea is that of giving full sway or dominion to the drowsy 
god. Steevens compares Beaumont and Fletcher, Phil- 
aster, ii. 2; 

who hhall take up his lute, 

And touch it till he C7‘own a silent sleep 

Upon my eyelid; —Works, vol. i. p, 39. 
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and Cliapman, Odyssey, ix. 510: 

S/eep, with all cro\vns croivn'd. 

Subdued the savage — Vol i p 214 

211 Line 219-222: 

Making such difference ’twixt wake and sleep 
As is the dffoeme hetwixt day and night 
The hour hefoie the heavenly -harness'd team 
Begins his golden progi ess in the east 
“ She will lull you hy her song into soft tranquillity, in 
which you shall he so near to sleep as to be free from 
perturbation, and so much awake as to be sensible of 
pleasiu-e, a state partaking of sleep and wakefulness, as 
the twilight of night and day” (Johnson, in Var. Ed. p. 
318) 

212 Line 241: Lady, my BRAOH —The word hrach was 
commonly applied to a female hound. Furmvall quotes 
J. Cay’s English Dogs, m Topsell’s Four-footed Beasts, 
1607. “And albeit some of this sort [bloodhounds] in Eng- 
lish be called Drache^ in Scottish, Rache, the cause thereof 
resteth in the she-sex, and not in the general kinde. For 
we Englishmen call Bitches belonging to the hunting 
kind of Dogs, by the tearms above mentioned.” 

213. Lines 256, 257: 

Andgiv'st such sarcenet smety for thy oaths, 

As if thou, never walk' st further than BTNSBURY 
Sa 7 cenet was a thin silken stuff, and the word here ex- 
presses delicate affectation In 1498, Stoive says (p. 475), 
the gardens “ without Moorgate, to wit, about and be- 
yond the Lordship of Finsbury, were destroyed; and of 
them was made a plame field for archers to shoote in.” 
This field appears to have been the part afterwards known 
as Bunhill Fields. It was a favourite resort for city folk, 
whose manners Hotspur is disparaging 

214. Line 258: Swear me, Kate, like a lady — “Very 
characteristic of Harry Percy in his wishing his wife to 
abjure mincing oaths, and to come out with good round 
sonorous ones Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth’s wonted 
imprecations were of this kind, and some of them, 
recorded as being familiar in her mouth, were of a char- 
acter sufficiently potential to become the lips of the 
daughter of Henry VIII., and warrant the dramatist in 
making Hotspur say ^ Like a lady as thou art’ to his wife 
(Clarke). 

215. Line 261' velvet-guards —This is also equivalent to 
ordinary city women. Guards were trimmings or facings 
on dress, so called, perhaps, because they protected the 
edges from wear. Compare Much Ado, 1 . 1. 287-290’ “The 
body of your discourse is sometime guarded with frag- 
ments, and the guards are hut slightly basted on neither.” 
In Henry VIII. prologue 16, we read of a “ motley coat 
guarded with yellow;” and in the Merchant of Venice, 
ii. 2. 164, Launcelot, when he enters the service of Bas- 
sanio, is to have a livery “more guarded than his fel- 
lows’.” Here Steevens quotes Stubhes, Anatomic of 
Abuses (2nd edition, 1583). “Then are tliei [i e the cloaks] 
garded with velvette gardes, or els laced with costly lace 
. . . doune the back, about the skirtes, and euei-y where 
els” (Kew Shakspere Soc. Reprint, pp. 60, 61, note). 
Women’s gowns, he says “ must be garded with great 
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gardes of velvet, every guard foure or six fingers broad at 
the least” (libi supra, p 74). Malone adds from The Lon- 
don Prodigal, 1605, iii. 1: “I’ll have thee go like a citi- 
zen, in a garded gown, and a French hood” (Supple- 
ment to Shakespeare, 1780, 11 p. 484); and from Fynes 
Morison, Itin. (pt in p. 179) “At public meetings the 
aldermen of London weere skarlet gownes, and their 
wives a close gown of skarlet, with gaides of black vel- 
vet.” 

216 Lines 264, 265 : to tumi TAILOR, or be red-breast 
TEACHER.— Tailors, like weavers (see note 153) were popu- 
larly noted as singers. Compare Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, 11 v : “ Never trust a tailor 
that does not sing at his work; his mind is on nothing hut 
filching ” (Works, 11 . S3). A red-breast teacher is one who 
trains birds to sing. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 

1. 20, 21, Speed tells Valentine, “You . . relish a love-song 
like a robin-redbreast ” Bullfinches are commonly taught 
to pipe, redbreasts rarely. We might have supposed the 
bullfinch to be the bird here meant, but rohin-redbi east is 
not, so far as I know, a name given to that bird. 

ACT III Scene 2 

217. Line 5: some displeasing service.— Some failure in 
my duty as His servant. 

218. Lines 22-28. 

Yet such extenuation let me beg, 

J.s, in lepioof of many tales devis’d, 

Imay,foi some things true, . . . 

Find pardon on my Uue submission. 

“The construction is somewhat obscure. Let me beg so 
much extenuation, that upon confutation of many false 
charges, I may be pardoned some that are true” (John- 
son, Var. Ed. p. 325). 

219. Line 25: pick-thanks.— Bhakespeave takes the word 
from Holmshed (in. 54): “Thus were the father and the 
sonne reconciled, betwixt whom the said pick-thanks had 
sowne division ” 

220. Line 32: Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost. 
— Rudely thy rude behaviour. The statement is, 
however, an anachronism here, as it was not before 1411, 
eight years after the battle of Shrewsbury, that the 
prince was succeeded in his place of President of the 
Council by his brother, Thomas, duke of Clarence. 

221. Lines 37, 38: 

and the soul 0 / EVERY man 
Prophetically too forethink thy fall. 

The do is to he attributed to the plural implied in every 
man; but some editors follow Rowe in changing it to 
does. 

222. Line 60: And then I stole all courtesy from heaven. 
—This may be only an emphatic way of saying that he 
became most henignantly courteous or condescending. 
Various interpretations have been given by the editors. 
Warburton says: “This is an allusion to the story of Pro" 
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metheus’s theft, who stole fire from thence, and as with 
this he made a man, so with thcit Bolingbroke made a 
king” Malone explains thus: “I was so affable and 
popular that I engrossed the devotion and reverence of 
all men to myself, and thus defrauded Heaven of its wor- 
shippe? s” He thinks ‘ ‘ this interpretation is strengthened 
by the two subsequent lines” (Var Ed. pp S25, 326) 
Clarke gives this exegesis* “‘I rendered my courtesy 
more gracious by imbuing it with perpetual references to 
heaven.’ This is fuUy illustrated by the style m which 
Shakespeare makes Bolingbroke speak at the outset of 
his career, as we see him in the poets page. 

223 Line 62. carded his state.— Some explain carded 
as “ mixed, or debased by mixing.” Richardson, Diction- 
ary, sub voce, quotes Bacon, Natural History, § 46 : “ It is 
an excellent drink for a consumption, to be drunk either 
alone, or carded with some other beer.” So in Greene, 
Quip for an Upstart Courtier (quoted by Steevens)* “You 
ca) d your beer (if you see your guests begin to get drunk), 
half small, half strong.” This sense is supported in a way 
by the mingled that follows Ritson sees m the word a 
reference to gambling away his dignity, as if at a game 
of cards. Wai-burton conjectured “’scarded,” a harsh 
contraction! and the Collier MS reads “discarded state. 

224 Line 66, 67* sta^id the push o/.— Compare Troilus 
and Cressida, ii. 2. 137 . 

To stand the push and enmity of those 

Tins quarrel would excite 

225. Line 103: no more in debt to years than thou.— In 
fact, Hotspur was about twenty years older than the 
prince. See note 8 

226 Line 106: bruising armi*.— -“Where the defensive 
armour was such as to defy penetration in most parts 
by sharp weapons, but not so capable of protecting its 
wearer from the effects of blows and falls, contusion was 
probably the most common form of suffering in battle, on 
the part of the highest class of combatants” (Vaughan). 

227. Line 136: my EAVOUR.— -The Qq. and Ef. have 
favours, which some retain in the sense of “ features.” The 
plural is thus used m Lear, iii. 7. 40: “my hospitable 
favours.” The singular is, however, the usual form, and 
Hanmer, who substituted it here, has been generally fol- 
lowed by the modern editors. 

228. Line 154: if he be pleas'd 1 shall perform.— 'This is 
the reading of the Qq., for which the Ef. have “ if I per- 
forme, and doe survive.” The change may have been 
made for the same reason which caused the substitution 
of Heaven in Ef. for Ood, the reading of Qq 

229 Line 164* Loi d Mortimer of Scotland.— As Steevens 
has pointed out, there was no such person. (Compare note 
9 supra.) It is George Dunbar, Earl of March in the 
Scotch peerage, who is really meant lie was Earl of 
Dunbar as well as Earl of March, or, as Hall says (p 28), 
of “the Marches” of the Scotch realm. His antagonism 
to the Earl of Douglas, whose daughter had been pre- 
ferred before his as a wdfe for Prince David of Scotland, 
led him to transfer his allegiance to the English king. 
The title of March is given by Holinshed indiscriminately 
to him and to Mortimer, Earl of March, the only person 


who could properly bear that title iii England. Shake- 
speai-e erroneously gave the Scotchman the same family 
name, instead of the same title, as the Englishman. 

Holinshed (p 24) says that Hotspur and Worcester, dis- 
regarding the king’s offers to them of safe-conduct if they 
would come before him and justify themselves, “ resolued 
to go forwards with their enterprise, they marched 
towards Shrewsbnrie, vpon hope to be aided (as men 
thought) by Owen Glendoner, and his Welshmen. . . . 
King Henne aduertised of the proceedings of the Persies, 
fooithwith gathered about bipi such power as he might 
make, and being earnestlie called vpon by the Scot, the 
earle of March, to make hast and gme battell to his eni- 
niies, before their power by delaieng of time should too 
much increase, he passed forward” with great speed 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

230 Lines 4, 5* an old apple- JOHN —Compare II. Henry 
IV. 11 . 4 5: “a dish of apple-johns,” which, m the same 
sentence, are compared to “six dry, round, old, withered 
knights ” Ellacombe, Plant Lore of Shakespeare, p 17, 
quotes from Parkinson. “ the Deusan [deux or apple- 
jokn, is a delicate fine fruit, well relished when it begin- 
neth to be fit to be eaten, and endureth good longer than 
any other apple.” He identifies it with the Easter Pippin. 

231. Line 10. a bi ewer's ?iors«.— According to Boswell, 
the explanation of the allusion may be found in an old 
conundrum: “ What is the difference between a drunkard 
and a brewer’s horse? Because the one carries all his 
liquor on his back and the other in his belly” (Var. Ed. 
p 337). But the meaning of breimr's hoi sc can hardly 
<Uffer from that of malt-horse, which occurs in the Comedy 
of Errors, lii. 1. 32, and elsewhere, and plainly signifies 
a lean and overworked hack. 

232. Line 29 : the lantern in the poop — The admiral’s 
ship carried a lantern in the stern to distinguish it from 
the rest of the fleet. Steevens (Var. Ed. p. 338) cites 
Dckker, Wonderful Yeare, 1003. “An antiquaiy might 
have pickt rare matter out of his nose. The Hamburgliers 
offered I know not how many dollars for his companie 
in an East-Indian voyage, to have stoode a nights in the 
Poope of their Admirall, onely to save the charges of 
candles.” Malone (ubi supra) remarks that the joke is 
an old one, and quotes A Dialogue, by William BuUeyne, 
1564: “ Mane, this friar, though he did rise to the qiiore by 
darckc night, ho needed no candell, his nose was so redd 
and brightc; and although he had hut little money in store 
m his purse, yet his nose and cheeks were well sot witli 
curral and rubies.” 

233. Lines 39, 40: this fire THAT’S God’S ANGEL.”— 

The Ef. omit tha,t 's God's angel, which alludes to Exodus 
lii. 2. “The angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a 
flame of Are.” Utter in the same sentence has its ori- 
ginal sense of outer. Compare Ezekiel xlii. 1: “the utter 
court.” So an utter barrister is the name of one who 
pleads without the bar of the court, in distinction from 
queen’s counsel and scrjeants-at-law, who plead within 
the bar. 

234. Line 48: linlcs and torches.— At that time, as in 
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Shakespeare’s, the streets were not lighted, and persons 
had to he hired to hear torches before travellers at night 
if they could aiford the expense. Heywood, describing 
the cries of London, includes: 

Lanthorn and candlelight here, 

Maid ha’ light here. 

Thus go the cries, &c. 

236. Line 51. as good CHEAP.— Literally, at as good a 
market, cheap being originally a noun meaning “market,” 
as in JSastcheap, Cheapside, &c. 

236. Line 60 JDayne Partlet.— The name of the hen in 
Eeynard the Fox. Shakespeare uses it again in Winter’s 
Tale, ii. 3 75: “ thy Dame Partlet here ” 

237. Lines 82, 83 . holland of eight shillings an ell — 
Malone says “ Falstaff’s shirts, according to this calcu- 
lation, would come to about 22s apiece, and we learn 
from Stubbes’s Anatomie of Abuses that the shirt of the 
meanest man cost at least five shillings. He thus con- 
cludes his invective upon this subject: ‘ In so much as I 
have heard of shirtes that have cost some ten shillynges, 
some twentie, some fortie, some five pound, some twentie 
nobles, and (whiche is horrible to heare) some ten pounde 
a peece’ ” (Var Ed vol. xvi pp. 841, 342) 

238. Lines 92, 93: take mine ease in mine A pro- 
verbial expression, often occurring in writers of the time; 
as in John Heywood’s Three Hundred Epigrammes upon 
Proverbs, No. 26: 

Thou tcikest thine ease in thine tnn, but I see 
Thme Inne taketh neither ease nor profit by thee 

— Works, edn 1596. Me 

239. Line 104: two and two, Newgate fashion.— A& 
criminals were conveyed to prison, two being fastened 
together. 

240. Lines 129, 130: Maid Manan may he the deputy's 
wife of the ward TO fAee.— Maul Marian, Robin Hood’s 
mistress, was a character in the moms-dances The wife 
of the deputy of the ward, or local police-officer, on the 
other hand, might be supposed to be a reputable woman. 
To here means “in comparison to.” 

241. Line 152; ought him a thousand pound.— This, use 
of ought was archaic in Shakespeare's day, and is pro- 
bably intended as a vulgarism here. Compare Wiclif’s 
Bible, Luke vii. 41; “oon oughte fyve hundrid pens,” 
and the ought is retained in the Bible of 1551. 

242. Line l7l: I pray God my girdle break. — A common 
expression of the time. There was a proverb, “XTngirt, 
unblest.” Malone says: “The wish had more force for- 
merly than at present, it being once the custom to wear 
the purse hanging by the girdle; so that its breaking, if 
not observed by the wearer, was a serious matter” (Var. 
Ed. vol. xvi. 349). 

243. Lines 181, 182* if thy pocket were enrich'd with any 
other injuries hut these. — The expression, which has 
puzzled some of the critics, was of course suggested by 
the phrase, pocketing of injuries. Tlie meaning seems to 
be: “if youi* pocket had anything else in it which it was 
any injury to you to take away,” &c. 

244. Line 206; do it with unwashed hands. — “Without 
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waiting to wash your hands,” “without delay.” This ex- 
planation, suggested by Steevens, is as good as has been 
offered. Compare King John, lu 1. 234. 

No longer than we well could 7 vash our hands 

The only other plausible exegesis is Mason’s, “without 
retracting or repenting of it,” as when one says, “ I wash 
my hands of it.” 

245 Line 230: I could wish this tavern were my drum. 
—The only possible meaning of drum here is “rallying- 
point” or “head-quarters,” but this sense is not recog- 
nized in the dictionaries, and none of the editors comment 
upon the passage. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

246. Line 3: the Douglas —“ This expression is frequent 
in Holinshed, and is always applied by way of pre-emi- 
nence to the head of the Douglas family” (Steevens). 

247. Lines 10-12: 

Thou art the king of honour; 

No man so potent breathes upon the ground 

But 1 will beard him 

‘^So is not used to institute comparison with Percy as the 
king of honour; but so is used in the sense of howsoever: 
there is no man howsoever potent, living upon the earth, 
hut I will dare or confront him. This is said m continu- 
ation of a conversation that is going on when the scene 
opens; where Hotspm* replies Well said, my noble Scot, 
in answer to some promise from Douglas of seconding 
him in his opposition to the king” (Clarke). 

248 Line 31: He writes me here that inward sickness — 
The Qq. (except Q. 6) and the Ff. have a comma after 
sickiiess; Q. 6 has a period. Rowe saw that the sentence 
was broken off, probably because Hotspur turns suddenly 
from that part of the letter which is no news to him (the 
messenger having told him of Ins father’s sickness) to see 
what is written further on. Capell added holds him, 
which is plausible enough, as the line is metrically defi- 
cient But, as we have seen, such imperfect lines are not 
infrequent in this play, and it is best to let them alone if 
they give a reasonable sense as they stand. 

According to Holinshed’s account, when Worcester 
joined Hotspur at Stafford (see note 195 supra) “the 
earle of Northumberland himselfe was not with them, but 
being sicke, had promised vpon Ins amendement to repaire 
vnto them (as some write) with all connenient speed” 
(p. 23). He tells us (p. 26) that, at the time of the battle 
of Shrewsbury, Northumberland was marching forward 
with great power, to the help of his son and brother. 
Compare v. 5. 36-38 infra. 

249. Line 49' therein should we READ, &c. — Read is easily 
explained as a metaphor for “perceive,” or “discover;” 
hut the commentators have persisted in attempts to im- 
prove upon it. Risk, rend, reap, reach, tread, &c., are 
samples of these emendations. If a change were called 
for, reach is perhaps the best that has been proposed. 

250. Line 63: Where now remains a sweet reversion . — 
Wliere now we have something hopeful in reserve, some- 
thing sweet or pleasant to look forward to. 
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251. Line 58 : look dig —A common plirase. Compare 
Winter’s Tale, iv. 3. 113, 114* “if you had but looked dig 
and spit at him, he ’Id have run.” 

262. Line 61: The quality and HAIR of our attempt — 
For the use of hair in the sense of “character,” compare 
The True Valour, act i., where La Nove, the corn-tier, 
speaking in the character of a woman, says: 

A lady of my hair cannot want pitying' 

—Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, vol ii p 456 

Dyce, in his note on the present passage, compares the 
anonymous play of Sir Thomas More [printed for the 
Shakespeare Society from MS Harleian, No. 7368], in 
which a fellow named Faulkner is brought before Sir 
Thomas, this Faulkner wears his han- very long, and on 
his saying that he is servant to a secretary, Sir Thomas 
answers (p. 43): 

A fellow of your haii e is very fitt 
To be a secretaries follower; 

the word being used qmbblmgly with the sense of “sort,” 
“ character.” This meaning is perhaps derived from the 
use of the word hair in the plirase against the hair, signi- 
fying “against the gram,” “contrary to nature,” for an 
instance of which see Troilus and Cressida, 1 . 2 28, and 
note thereon. 

253. Lines 69, 70. 

For well you know we of the offering side 
Must keep aloof from strict arditrement 
“For you are well aware that, as we are m fact aggressors 
and rebels, we should be shy of all minute scrutmy into 
the nature and merits of our cause” (Vaughan). 

254. Line 85: this term of fear.— Cl. 1, Q 2, Q. 3, Q. 4 have 
tearme, Q. 5 deame, and the Ff. dreame, which appears to 
be a conjectural correction of a misprint. Some editors, 
however, read dream. 

255 Line 95: The nimble-footed madcap Prince of 
Wales —Stowe, referring to the prince, says he was “pass- 
ing swift in running, insomuch that hee with two other 
of his lords, without hounds, bow, or other engine, would 
take a wilde bucke or doe in a large parke ” (Annals, p. 
342). 

256. Lines 98, 99: 

All plum'd like estridges that WING the wind; 

Bated like eagles having lately BATH’D. 

Estridge is equivalent to ostrich, but Douce explains it as 
“goshawk.” F. 1 reads here : 

All plum’d like Estridges, that wif/t the Wmde 
Bayted like Eagles, hauing lately bath'd. 

“ Wing IS Bowe’s emendation. It has been objected to it 
that ostriches do not fly, but only run along the ground, 
spreading their wings to the wind like sails. In reply, 
Dyce quotes Claudian, In Eutrop. ii. 310: 

Vasta velut Libyae venantum vocibus ales 
Cum premitur, cahdas cuisu transmittit arenas, 

Xnqtie modum veh sinuatis Jlamina pnvtiSi 
Pulverulenta volai 

The Cambridge editors having objected that this quota- 
tion is not to the purpose, as ‘it means that the bird 
spread its wings like a sail bellying with the wind— a 


different thing from winging the wind,' Dyce rejoins. 
‘But the Cambridge editors take no notice of the impor- 
tant word volat, by which Claudian means, of course, that 
the ostrich, when once her wings are filled with the loind, 
FLIES along the ground (though she does not mount into 
the air) ; and I still continue to think that the whole de- 
scription answers very sufficiently to that of her winging 
the wind ' He adds the following from Bogers: 

Such to their grateful ear the gush of springs, 

Who course the ostrich, as away she WINGS 

— Columbus, canto viii 

Some retain ivith and point thus • 

All plum’d like estridges that 7cith the wind 
Bated, <S:c 

But, as Dyce remarks, if that had been the poet’s meaning, 
he would have written ‘ Bate. ’ That estridges are ostriches, 
and not falcons, is evident from Drayton’s Bolyolbion, 
Song 22 (quoted by Steevens): 

Pnnee Edward all m gold, as he great Jove had been ; 

The Mountfords a// i^i plumes, hie esiridj^es, were seen 

The ostrich-plumes are doubtless introduced as being the 
cognizance of the Prince of Wales” (Bolfe) 

On dath'd Steevens remarks: “ Writers on falconry often 
mention the dathing of hawks and eagles as highly neces- 
saiy for their health and spirits. All birds after dathing 
(which almost all birds are fond of) spread out their wings 
to catch the wind, and flutter violently with them in order 
to di’y themselves.” Bate was a term in falconry for this 
beating or fluttering with the wings, as the hawk did 
when ready to fly. Compare Romeo and Juliet, iii. 2. 14, 
and Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 199. 

257. Line 109: To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus.— 'Fov 
the use of ivind in reference to the horse, compare Julius 
Cmsar, iv. 1. 31-33: 

It IS a creature that I teach to fight, 

To "Wind, to stop, to rim directly on, 

His corporal motion govern'd by my spirit. 

268. Line 112’ This praise doth nourish agues. — Compare 
Richard II. 111 . 2. 190: “This ague fit of fear is over-blown.” 

269. Line 114' thefire-cy'd maul of smoky loar — Bellona, 
the Roman goddess of war. Macbeth ( 1 . 2. 54) is called 
“ Bellona's bridegroom.” 

260 Line 133: let us TAKE A MUSTER —Compare taJee a 
census. Peolo, in the Battle of Alcazar, ii. 4, has 
Tale the muster of the Portugals 

—Works, p 429 

Reed changed take to make, which alters the meaning for 
the worse. 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

261. Line 3: Button This is Sutton Coldfleld, 

m Warwickshire, about twenty-five miles north-west from 
Coventry. Qq. Ff. have Sutton- cophill or Sutton-cop-hill 
The correction was made by the Cambridge editors. 

262. Line 8 : if it make Falstaff plays upon the 

different senses of make. 

263. Lino 13: a sous'd gurnet— Tlim expression was 
often used contemptuously. Compare the Prologue to 
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Wily Beguiled (1606), where Prologue, addressing Juggler, 
says, “ Out you soused gurnet, youwoolflst” (Dodsley, vol. 
IX. p 222) It seems to have had much the same meaning 
as a gudgeon, i e. “a silly gull,” as in Taylor The Water- 
Poet’s A Bawd very Modest (1622). “A rich Citizens sonne 
IS her sows' d Gurnet, or her Gudgeon" [Works, 1630, pt. ii. 
p. 97; Eeprmt (1869), p. 259]. 

264. Lines 13, 14: I have misus'd the king's press dam- 
nably.— Thi&was a common practice in that day. Steevens 
quotes The Voyage to Cadiz, 1597. “About the 28 of the 
said moneth, a certaine Lieutenant was degraded and 
cashierd, &c., for the taking of money by the way of cor- 
ruption of ce) tain prest souldiers in the countrey, and for 
placing of others in their loomes, more unfit for service, 
and of less sufficiency and abilitie ” (Hakluyt, vol. i p. 607). 

265. Lines 22, 23: toasts-and-butter —Compare Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Wit without Money, v 2. “They 
love young toasts-and-butter, Bowbell suckers” (Works, 
vol 11 . p. 205). 

266. Lines 27, 28 Lazarus in the painted cZoi/i.— Scrip- 
tural subjects were common m these painted hangings. 
Compare Bandolph, Muses’ Looking-Glass, iii 1: 

I have seen in Mother Redcap's hall, in painted cloth 
The story of the Prodignl — Works, vol i. p 218 

Taylor the Water -Poet writes in A Thief e very True, 
1622, of— 

Diues and Lasarns on the painted cloth 

—Works, 1630, pt. n. p 119 

See the long extract in Dyce’s Glossary, sub voce “painted 
cloth.” 

267. Lines 30, 31. younger sons to younger brothers — 
“Ealeigh, in his Discourse on War, uses this very expres- 
sion for men of desperate fortune and wild adventure. 
Wliich borrowed it from the other I know not, but I think 
the play was printed before the Discourse ” (Johnson, Var. 
Ed. vol. XVI p. 368). 

268. Line 46: There's BUT a shift and a half —The Qq. 
and Ef. all have “There’s not a shirt,” &c Howe made 
the correction, which the context vindicates. 

269 Line 63: we must away all TO-night —The reading 
of the Ft The Qq have all night 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

270. Line 12: As you, my lo)d, or any Scot that this day 
lives —The line is too long, like not a few in the plays 
that may be reduced to the normal length by omitting 
iny lord or similar forms of address. We may suspect 
that these were inserted m the theatre from a notion that 
conventional usage called for them. Some omit this day. 

271 Line 27- full of lest — Compare Julius Cmsar, iv 3. 
200 - 202 : 

So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers. 

Doing himself offence ; whilst we, lying still, 

Artynll of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 

272. Line 62: To sue his livery,— Vov an explanation of 
this phrase see Eichard II. note 132. 

273. Line 68: The MOBE and less canu in with OAP AND 
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KNEE —All classes became subservient to him. Compare 
II. Henry IV. 1 . 1. 209: 

And nioie and less do flock to follow him, 

and Timon of Athens, 111 6. 107: “ Cap and knee slaves.” 

274. Line 72: Gave him their heirs as pages, follow'd 
him. — Some join as pages to the words that follow, instead 
of those that precede. 

275 Line 92. in the neck of that — On the heels of that, 
as we should say. Henderson compares Painter, Palace 
of Pleasure, 1566* “Great mischief es succedyng one in 
another's neck" (Var Ed vol xvi p. 377). Compare, too, 
Holinshed, quoted m note 314, infra “one in the necke of 
an other.” See also Sonnet cxxxi. 11. “One on another’s 
neck." 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

276. Line 15' Whose power was in the first pi'oportion — 
“Whose quota was laiger than that of any other man in 
the confederacy” (Johnson, Var. Ed. vol. xvi p. 379). 

277 Line 31' MOE coffivals.—Moe, which Shakespeare 
uses thirty times or more, is generally changed to more, 
but it differs from the latter as enow from enough, being 
regulai'ly used with a pluial noun. The only apparent 
exception in Shakespeare is Tempest, v. 1. 234. “mos 
diversity of sounds,” which is a virtual plural. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

278 Enter King Henbt, &c —According to the Qq. and 
Ff. the Earl of Westmoreland is one of the characters 
who enter, hut we learn from the next scene, lines 30, 31, 
that he had been left as a hostage in the rebel camp (see 
V. 3 108 supra) till Worcester should return from the in- 
terview with the king. 

Holinshed says (pp. 24, 25)' “ Wlien the two armies were 
incamped, the one against the other, the earle of Worces- 
ter and the lord Persie with their complices sent the 
articles (whereof I spake before)! by Thomas Caiton, and 
Thomas Saluain esquiers to king Henne, vnder their 
liaiides and scales, which articles in effect charged him 
with manifest periurie, in that (contrane to his oth 
receiued vpon the euangelists at Doncaster, when he first 
entred the realme after his exile) he had taken vpon him 
the crowne and roiall dignitie, imprisoned king Eichard, 
caused him to resign his title, and finallie to be murthered. 
Diuerse other matters they laid to his charge, as leuieng 
of taxes and tallages, contrarie to his promise, infringing 
of lawes and customes of the realme, and suffering the 
earle of March to remaine in prison, -without trauolling 
to haue him deliuered. . . . 

“ King Henne after he had read their articles, with the 
defiance which they annexed to the same, answered the 
esquiers, that he was readie with dint of sword and fierce 
battell to prooue their quarrell false . . . not doubt- 
ing, but that God would aid and assist him in his righteous 
cause, against the disloiall and false forsworne traitors. 
The next dale in the morning earlie, being the euen of 
..Marie Magdalene [Saturday, July 21] they set their battels 


1 See notes 10 and 195 supra. 
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in order on both sides, and now whilest the warriors 
looked when the token of battell should he giuen, the 
abbat of Shrew esbmie, and one of the elearkes of the 
prime seale, were sent from the king vnto the Persies, to 
offer them pai'don, if they would come to any reasonable 
agreement. By their persuasions, the lord Henrie Persie 
began to giue eare vnto the kings offers, & so sent with 
them his vncle the eaiie of Worcester, to declare vnto 
the king the causes of those troubles, and to lequme some 
effectuall reformation m the same.” 

279 Line 2 Above yon BOSKY hill — Qq. Pf have husky y 
but in the only other passage in Shakespeare in which 
this word occurs, m The Tempest, iv. i. SI 

My bosky acres and ray unshrubb’d down , 

the word is spelt hoskie in P 1 It is evident that husky 
is the same woid as hosky, and means “covered with trees 
or shrubs." The word is said to be derived from the 
Prench bosquet. Blakeway has a note (Yar. Ed. vol xvi 
p. 380) in which he identifies the hosky hill with Haugh- 
mond Hill, which is to the east of Battlefield, where the 
battle of Shrewsbmy is supposed to have taken place. 
Blake way talks about Shakespeare having desciibed the 
spot as accurately as if he had been there; but surely 
there are many other spots where the sun may be seen to 

rise “ bloodily" as to colour, over a wooded hill. 

* 

280 Lines 3, 4: 

The southern loind 

JOothplay the trumpet to his purposes 

Johnson makes his refer to the sun, but, probably, it refers 
to the wind Yauglian says “ The sun certainly is described 
as sick, but has no purposes. It is the wind that must 
produce the hlustei ing day, and therefore may purpose to 
produce it. The poet’s meaning, I think, is Pismg with 
a hollow singing sound, it acts as its own trumpeter, 
proclaiming that it intends to produce a storm.” Rolfe, 
however, makes a plausible defence for Johnson’s inter- 
pretation: “The poet seems to regard the sun throughout 
as the cause of the elemental disturbance. His appear- 
ance portends a storm, and thus indicates his purposes, to 
which the wind plays the trumpeter, declaring them more 
plainly.” 

281. Line 13: To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel.— 
Henry was, in reality, only thirty-seven years old at this 
time; but Shakespeare may think it necessary to contrast 
his age with that of the prince. 

282. Line 29 : Cotgrave in his dictionary gives 

under the Prench Gouhelet “as Gohelet; also, a land of 
little round pie resembling our Chiiet; ” and Plorio has 
under “ Frilingotti, a kind of dainty chewets, pastlets or 
minced pies ” It is quite clear from these quotations 
what the recognized meaning of the word was. Harcs’s 
suggestion that in this passage, the only one in which it 
is found in Shakespeare, it is the equivalent for the 
Prench chouette, which meant not only “a little owl,” 
but also “a chough,” or “jackdaw,” is plausible enough; 
but there is no authority for such use of the word. The 
only other passage that Hares quotes is from John Key- 
wood’s “Dialogue, wherein are pleasantlie contriued the 


number of all the effectuall Prouerhs in our English 
tongue,” &c 

If he chyde, kepe you bill vnder wing rauet 
ChdUing to chidying is not woorth a c/iuet 

— Works, edn 159S, G 3 back, 

where, as Hares observes, the word “may either mean 
the hu-d so called, or a minced pie, ” but the latter makes 
good sense enough 

283 Line 34: Foi you my staff of office did I break.— S>Qe 
Tachard II. 11 . 3. 26-28. 

284 Line 50 the inj lines of a wanton time —The injuries 
done hy King Hicliard in the wantonness of piosiierity. 

285. Line 60: that ungentle gull, the cuckoo's bird — Pur 
the use of gull compare Timon of Athens, 11 1. 31 “a 
naked and for the bad habit of the cuckoo, see 

Lucrece, 849: 

Or hateful cuckoos hatch m sparrows’ nests 

Bird means “fledgling,” as in III. Henry VI. v. G 15. 
Knight has a long and mteiestmg note on the piesent 
passage. He says: “Shakespeare was a naturalist, in the 
very best sense of the word. He watched the great jihe- 
nomena of natm’e, the economy of the animal creation, 
and the peculiarities of inanimate existence; and he set 
them down with almost undeviating exactness, m the 
language of the highest poetry Before Wliite, and Jenner, 
and Montagu had described the lemarkable proceedings 
of the cuckoo, Shakespeare here described them, as we 
believe, fiom wdiat he himself saw But let us analyse 
tins desciiption- 

being fed by uS, you us’d us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 

Useth the sparrow 

Plmy was the only scientific writer upon natural history 
that was open to Shakespeare. . . . How, the descrip- 
tion of the cuckoo in Pliny is, in many respects, different 
from the description before us m Shakespeare. ‘They 
always (says the Roman naturalist) lay in other birds’ 
nests, and most of all 111 the stock-dove’s.' In a subsequent 
part of the same jjassage, Plmy mentions the titling’s nest, 
hut not a word of the sjjar row’s. It was resei’ved for very 
modern naturalists to find that the hedge-sparrow’s nest 
was a favourite choice of the old cuckoo. Dr. Jenner (in 
1787) says, “I examined the nest of a hedge-spaiTow, 
which then contained a cuckoo and three hedge-sparrow’s 
eggs.’ Colonel Montagu also found a cuckoo, ‘when a 
few days old, in a hcdge-spaiTOw’s nest, in a garden close 
to a cottage.’ Had Shakespeare not observed for himself, 
or, at any rate, not noted the original observations of 
others, and had taken his description from Plmy, he 
would, in all probability, have mentioned the stock-dove, 
or the titling. In Lear [ 1 . 4. 235] we have the ‘hedge- 
sparrow.’ But let us sec further: 

(Ud oppress, our nest. 

The w'ord oppress is singularly descriptive of the opera- 
tions of the ‘ungentle gull,’ The great bulk of the cuckoo, 
in the small nest of the hedge-sparrow, first crushes the 
proper nestlings ; and the instinct of the intruder renders 
it necessary that they should be got rid of, Tlie common 
belief, derived from the extreme voracity of the cuckoo 
20 1 
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(to which we think Shakespeare alludes when he calls it 
a gull— gfiiZo), has led to an opinion that it eats the young 
nestlings. Pliny says expressly that it devours them. 
How remai’kable is it, then, that Shakespeare does not 
allude to this belief ! He makes Worcester simply accuse 
Henry that he ‘ did oppress our nest.’ Had Shakespeare’s 
natural history not been more accurate than the popular 
belief, he would have made Worcester reproach the king 
with actually destroying the proper tenants of the nest. 
The Percies were then ready to accuse him of the murder 
of Richard. We, of course, do not attempt to assert that 
Shakespeare knew the precise mode in which the cuckoo 
gets rid of its cohabitants. This was first made known 
by Dr. Jenner. But, although Shakespeare might not 
have known this most curious fact, the words ‘ did oppress 
our nest’ are not inconsistent with the knowledge. The 
very generality of the words is some proof that he did not 
receive the vulgar story of the cuckoo eating his fellow- 
nestlings. The term ‘oppress our nest’ is also smgularly 
borne out by the observations of modern naturalists ; for 
nests in which a cuckoo has been hatched have been 
found so crushed and flattened that it has been almost 
impossible to determine the species to which they be- 
longed. 

Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk, 

That even our love durst not come near your sight, 

For fear of swallowing ; but with nimble wing, 

"We were enforc'd, for safety sake, to fly 

Out of your sight —Lines 62 - 66 . 

We have here an approach to the inaccuracy of the old 
naturalists. Plmy, having made the cuckoo devour the 
other nestlings, says that the mother at last shares the 
same fate, for ‘the young cuckoo, being once fledged and 
ready to fly abroad, is so bold as to seize on the old titling, 
and to eat her up that hatched her.’ Even Lmnajus has 
the same story. But Shakespeare, in so beautifully carry- 
ing on the parallel between the cuckoo and the king, does 
not imply that the grown cuckoo swallowed the sparrow, 
but that the sparrow, timorous of ‘so great a bulk,’ kept 
aloof from her nest, ‘durst not come near for fear of 
swallowing.’ The extreme avidity of the bird for food is 
here only indicated; and Shakespeare might himself have 
seen the large fledged ‘gull’ eagerly tlirusting forward its 
open mouth, while the sparrow fluttered about the nest, 
where even its ‘love durst not come near.’ Tins extra- 
ordinary voracity of the young cuckoo has been ascertained 
beyond a doubt, but that it should be carnivorous is per- 
fectly impossible, for its bill is only adapted for feeding 
on caterpillars and other soft substances. But that its 
insatiable appetite makes it apparently violent, and, of 
course, an object of terror to a small bird, we have the 
evidence of that accurate observer, Mr. White of Selborne. 
He saw ‘ a young cuckoo hatched in the nest of a titlark; 
it was become vastly too big for its nest, appearing 
To have stretched its wings beyond its little nest, 
and was very fierce and pugnacious, pursuing my Anger, 
as I teased it, for many feet from the nest, sparring and 
buffeting with its wings like a game-cock. The dupe of 
a dam appeared at a distance, hovering about with meat 
in her mouth, and expressing the greatest solicitude.' In 
the passage before us, Shakespeare, it appears to us, 
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speaks from his knowledge. But he has also expressed 
the popular belief by the mouth of the Bool, m Lear; 

For you trow, nuncle. 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long. 

That It’s had it head bit off by it young ” 

— Lear, 1 4 234-236 

286. Line 74: To face the garment of rehelUon, &c.-- 
Alluding, as Steevens notes, to the practice of facing or 
trimming garments with a cloth of a different colour from 
that of winch they were made. 

Accordmg to Holinshed, the insurgent pai’ty, “ to make 
their conspiracie to seem excusable, besides the articles 
aboue mentioned, sent letters abroad, wherein was con- 
temed, that their gathering of an armie tended to none 
other end, but oiilie for the safegard of them owne per- 
sons, and to put some better gouernment in the common- 
wealth” (p. 23). 

287. Line 77' rub the elbow.— An expression of “mirth- 
ful relish.” Compare Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. 2 109, 110. 

One rubb’d Jus elbow— and fleer’d and swore 
A better speech was never spoke before 

288. Line 103: No, good Worcester, no.— The negative is 
in reply to the evident feeling of Worcester that the king 
does not love his people. But Mason wished to read 
“know, good Worcester, know," &c 

289. Line 122: bestride me.— Compare Comedy of Errors, 
V 1. 192, 193: 

When I bestnd thee in the wars, and took 

Deep scars to save thy life 

290. Line 137: What is that word honour^ air.— This is 
the reading of the Bf. Q. 1 has “What is in that word 
honour? what is that honour'^ air”— apparently the com- 
positor’s accidental repetition. 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

291. — Holinshed says (p. 25)' “It was reported for a 
truth, that now when the king had condescended vnto 
all that was resonable at his hands to be required, and 
seemed to humble himselfe more than was meet for his 
estate, the earle of Worcester (vpon his returne to his 
nephue) made relation cleane contrarie to that the king 
had said, in such sort that he set his nephues hart more 
in displeasure towards the king, than euer it was before, 
drilling him by that meanes to fight whether he would or 
not: then suddenlie blew the trumpets, the kings part 
crieng ‘ S. George vpon them,’ the aduersaries cried ‘ Es- 
perance Persie,’ and so the two armies furiouslie ioined.” 

292. Line 8: Suspicion.— Qq and Bf. all have 
position. Tlie happy emendation is due to Rowe. John- 
son says: “ The same image of Suspicion is exhibited m 
a Latin tragedy, called Roxana, written about the same 
time by Dr. William Alabaster” (Var Ed. vol. xvi. p.387). 

293. Line 18; an adopted name of privilege.— That is, 
the name of Hotspur, which, as suggesting his tempera- 
ment, may he his excuse. 

294. Line 33* Lord Douglas, go you and tell him so. — 
Douglas is here a trisyllable. Compare the use of fiddler 
as a trisyllable (Taming of Shrew ii. 1. 168); assembly as 
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a quadrisyllable (Mucli Ado, v. 4. 34, and Conolanus, i. 1. 
159) 

295. Line 39 By noio forswearing that he is forsworn. 
—“By now with a false oath disavowing and denying that 
he has taken an oath which he has not kept" (Vaughan). 

296. Lines 52-69. No, by my soul, &c —Clarke aptly 
remarks: “ This magnificent speech puts the culminating 
point to the beautiful character of Sir Bichard Vernon as 
depicted by Shakespeare. It is but a subordinate part, 
yet how finished is the diction allotted, how nobly is the 
man’s moral nature developed 1 Vernon it is who makes 
that finely poetical speech describing the appearance and 
beaiing of the Prince of Wales and his youthful military 
companions, Vernon it is who gives prudent council 
amidst the rashly impetuous resolves of Hotspur and 
Douglas; Vernon, still, who utters those few smiple, 
truthful words, ‘’Twere best he did’ when Worcester, 
in his selfish duphcity, resolves that his nephew shall not 
know ‘ the liberal offer of the king,’ and Vernon, still, 
who, having consented to leave to Worcester the delivery 
of what representation he will, with manly respect for 
uprightness stands silent by until now, when the men- 
tion of the prince gives him the opportunity to make 
this noble speech in his favour.” 

297. Line 60. By still dispraising praise valu'd with you 
—That is, in substance, “ declaring that his praises were 
poor compared with the subject of them." But the line 
has troubled some of the critics and led to much foolish 
commenting on their part, for which the curious reader 
may refer to the Variorum Edition of 1821, 

298. Line 62: cital.—The word may mean simply “men- 
tion,” as e.xplained under the text; or, possibly, it may 
be used in the legal sense of “ arraignment.” It only oc- 
curs in this one passage in Shakespeare, nor is there any 
mstance quoted (in any dictionaiy hitherto published) 
of its occurrence elsewhere Some authorities give the 
meaning of “impeachment” to it in this passage; and 
Johnson gives “citation" in a legal sense, and “quota- 
tion,” as two of its meanings, but does not quote any 
authority. 

299. Line 72: so wild A LIBEKTINE.— Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4 
have a lihertie, the other Qq. and the Ff. at libertie. The 
correction is Capell’s. Hanmer reads in liberty. Other 
variations in the modern editions are hardly worthy of 
notice. 

300. Line 100: heaven to earth. — “One might wager 
heaven to earth" (Warburton). Compare Romeo’s “all 
the world to nothing” (lii. 6. 215). Singer changes the 
text to “F’or here on earth.” 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

301. — Holinshed relates that the Scots, who were in the 
van of the rebel army, “ set so fiercelie on the kings fore 
ward, led by the earle of Stafford, that they made the 
same draw backe.” They were reinforced by the Welsh, 
but “the king suddenlie with his fresh battell ... ap- 
proached and relieued his men; so that the battell began 
more fierce than before. Here the lord Henrie Persie, and 


the earle Dowglas, a right stout and hardie capteme, . 
pressing forward togither bent their whole foices towaids 
the kings person . . so fiercelie that the earle of March 
the Scot, perceiumg their purpose, withdrew the king 
from that side of the field (as some write) for his gi eat 
benefit and safegard (as it appeared) for they gaue such 
a violent onset vpon them that stood about the lungs 
standard, that slaienghis standard-beai'er sir W alter Blunt, 
and ouertlirowing the standard, they made slaughter of 
all those that stood about it, as the earle of Stafford, that 
dale made by the king constable of the reahne, and di- 
uerse other” (pp. 25, 26). 

302. Line 1. that in THE battle thus ~T\xq Qq and Ff 
omit the, which was inserted by Hanmei. 

303. Line 11. 1 was not hoi n A YIEIDER, thou proud Scot. 
—This is the reading of the Qq. The Ff have: “I was 
not born to yield, thou haughty Scot.” 

304. Line 15: 1 never had triumph'd upon a Scot— 
Heie, as in v. 4. 14 of this play, and sundry passages else- 
where, triumph'd IS accented on the second syllable The 
Ff. have here triumphed o're. 

305. Line 21: Semblahly faniish'd like the Icing himself . 
—Compare Drayton’s Polyolbion, in the 22nd song: 

The next, Sir Walter Blunt, he witli three others slew, 

All armed like tlie king, which he dead sure accounted , 

But after when he saw the king himself remounted • 

‘This hand of mine,’ quoth he, ‘four kings this clay hath slain,’ 

And swore out of the e.arth he thought they sprung again 

Or fate did him defend, at whom he only aim’d 

—Southey’s British Poets, p 655 . 

See note 314 infra. 

306 Lme 22 A fool go with thy soul — The Qq and Ff. 
have Ah foole, <fec. Capell made the correction, which 
is based on a familiar expression of the time It was 
equivalent to “Go thy way, fool that you arel” 

307. Line 25: The king hath many marching in his 
coats. — The Collier MS. has masking, which Dyce puts in 
the text. 

308. Lme 30 * J could scape BUOT-free at London — 
There is an obvious play on shot as applied to the bill at 
a tavern. Compare Randolph’s Aristippus, or the Jovial 
Philosopher, 1630: “ the best shot to be discharged is the 
tavern bill; the best alarm is the sounding of healths, 
and the most absolute mn’th is reeling” (Works (Reprint, 
1878), vol. 1 . p. 17). 

309. Lines 37, 38: there 's hut f/ii'ce.— The reading of Qq. 
and Ff. is there 's not three, which some modern editors 
retain; but Capell’s emendation of hut is accepted by the 
majority. 

310. Lines 46, 47: Turk Gregory never did such deeds in 
arms. — The reference is to Pope Gregory VII. or Hilde- 
brand. Warburton says: “Fox, in his History, hath made 
Gregory so odious, that I don’t doubt but the good Pro- 
testants of that time were well pleased to hear him thus 
characterized, as uniting the attributes of their two great 
enemies, the Turk and Pope, in one " (V ar. Ed. vol. xvi. 
p. 896). 

311. Lines 65, 66: there's that will SACK a city.—Tov the 
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pun, compare Randolph’s Aristippus, 1630. “it may justly 
seem to have taken the name of sack from sacJang of 
cities” O’^'orks, vol. i. p. 17). This jocular derivation has 
keen gravely adopted by a modem writer in a privately 
printed hook on sherry. 

312 Line 59. if PERCY he ahve, I’Ll PIERCE him.— This 
pun, and the one on 'pierce and person in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, IV. 2 86, indicate that pierce was pronounced perse 
In Richard II. v. 3. 128 it rhymes with rehearse. 

313. Line 61. carbonado.— Compare Coriolanus, iv. 5. 
199, 200 “ he scotched him and notched him like a carbon- 
ado.” Fm*nivall quotes Florio, Worlde of Wordes, 1598 
“ Incarbonare, to broilevpon the coales, to make a car- 
bonado Incarbonata, a carbonado of broyled ineate, a 
rasher on the coales.” 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

311— Of Prince Henry, Holinshed writes “ The prince 
that daie holpe his father like a lustie yoong gentleman, 
for although he was hurt m the face with an arrow, so 
that diuerse noble men that w^ere about him, would haiie 
conueied him foorth of the field, yet he would not sufter 
them so to doo. . . . without regard of his hurt, he con- 
tinued with his men, and neuer ceassed, either to fight 
where the battell was most hot, or to incourage his men 
where it seemed most need ” (p. 26). He continues ‘ ‘ This 
battell lasted thi’ee long houres, with indifferent fortune 
on both parts, till at length, the king crieng ‘saint 
George victorie,’ brake the anaie of his enimies, and ad- 
uentured so farre, that (as some w'rite) the earle Dowglas 
strake linn downe, & at that instant slue sir Walter 
Blunt, and three other, apparelled in the kings sute and 
clothing, saieng: ‘I marucll to see so many kings thus 
siiddenlie arise one in the necke of an other.’ The king 
in deed was raised, & did that daie mame a noble feat 
of arnies . . . The other on his part i incouraged by his 
doings, fought valiantlie, and slue the lord Persie, called 
sir Henrie Hotspurre. To conclude, the kings enimies 
were vanquished, and put to flight, in which flight, the 
earle of Dowglas, for hast, falling from the crag of an 
hie mounteine, brake one of his cullions, and was taken, 
and for his valiauiitncsse, of the king frankelie and freelie 
deliuered. 

“There wms also taken the earle of Worcester, the pro- 
curer and setter foorth of all this mischeefe, sir Richard 
Vernon, . . with diuerse other. There were slaine vpon 
the kings part, beside the earle of Stafford, to the number 
of ten knights, sir Hugh Shorlie, sir lohu Clifton, sir lohu 
Cokaine, sir Nicholas Gausell, sir Walter Blunt,” &c. 
(P 26). 

316. Line 21* I saw him hold Lord Percy at the point, 
&c.~Holinshed, m his description of the battle of Bos- 
worth, says: “the carlo of Richmond withstood his {i.e. 
Richard's] violence, and kept him at the swords point 
without aduantage, longer than his companions either 
thought or mdged” (vol. iii. p. 444). 


1 I.e. ‘the otliersof his party’ but perhaps Shakespeare thought 
this meant Prince Henry, who has been mentioned just before 
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316 Lines 78-83. 

1 better biook the loss of brittle life 

Than those proud titles thou hast icon of me; 

They wound my thoughts ivoise than thy sword my flesh 
But thought’s the slave of life, and life time's fool, 

And time, that takes sw-vey of all the wo) Id, 

Must have a stop 

Johnson remaiks. “Hotspur in his last moments endea- 
vouis to console himself The glory of the prince wounds 
his thoughts; but thought, being dependent on life, must 
cease with it, and -will soon be at an end Life, on which 
thought depends, is of itself of no great value, being the 
fool and sport of time; of time, which, with all its dominion 
over sublunary things, must itself at last be stopped” 
(Var. Ed. \ol xvi. p. 402). 

For lines 81-83 Q. 1 (followed by Dyce) reads thus. 

But thoughts the slaues of life, and life tunes fool, 

And tune that takes suruey of all the world 

Must haue a stop 

Lettsom remarks “ The readings of the 2d Quarto [as m 
the text] are sophistications by one who did not see that 
thoughts as well as time were nominative cases before 
must, and consequently supposed that the syntax was 
defective for want of a verb.” Vaughan, who also favom’s 
the reading of Q. 1, says: “ The last lines thus form a sen- 
tence, each one of whose clauses, as it is thought and 
pronounced, seems to be produced by its predecessor: 
‘Thoughts, which are the slaves of life, aye, and life 
itself, which is but the fool of Time, aye, and Time itself, 
which measures the existence of the whole world, must 
all come to an end.” 

317. Line S3' 0,1 could prophesy —“An allusion to the 
beautiful and very ancient fancy that dying persons are 
gifted with a power of prevision and prediction ” (Clarke). 

318. Line 100 ' ignomy. —Thh is the reading of F. 1, F. 2* 
Q. 1, Q 2, Q. 3 have ignominy. The former is found in 
other passages of the Ff., and Malone quotes Lord Crom- 
well, 1002 : 

With scandalous ignomy and slanderous speeches. 

— Supplement to Shakspeare (1780), vol. 11 p 441. 

Other e-xamples of the word might be added from old 
writers. 

319. Line 154: I'll take 't upon my dea.th.—Boe note 137 
above. 

320 Lines 167, 168. If 1 do grow great —The Ff. add 
again. Grant White thinks they may be right. He says: 
“ Such a word could not have come into the text by ac- 
cident; and it has value as one of several indications that 
Falstaff is a decayed man of family, one whose follies and 
vices, aided by his humom”, have dragged him from the 
position to which he was born and bred ” 

ACT y. Scene 5 

321. Lines 14, 15: 

Bear Worcester to the death, and Vernon too; 

Other offenders we will pause upon. 

Holmshed states that “ This battell was fought on Marie 
Magdalene euen, being saturdaie. Vpon the iiiondaie 
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folowmg, the earle of Worcester, the baron of Kinderton, 
and sir Eichard Vernon knights, were condemned and 
beheaded” (p 26) 

322 Line 21: falling from a hill, &c.— See Holinshed, as 
quoted in note 314 above 

323 Lines 32, 33* I thank your grace for this high cour^ 
tesy, &c.— This speech is found only in Q 1, Q. 2, Q. 3, Q 4 
Dyce and Grrant White reject it from the text; but it 
would be remarkable if Prince John had made no reply 
to his brother’s speech. 

324 Lines 35-38. —“The earle of Northumberland,” says 
Holinshed (p. 20, following the quotation just given), 


“ was now marching forward, with great power which he 
had got thither, either to aid his sonne and brother (as 
was thought) or at least towards the king, to procure a 
peace, but the earle of Westmerland, and sir Robert 
Waterton knight, had got an armie on foot and meant to 
meet him.” 

325. Line 41: Rebellion in this land shall lose his SWAY. 
— Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. S, Q. 4 have sway; the other Qq. and the Pf. 
have way. 

326- Line 43. And since this BUSINESS so fair is done. 
— Here business is a trisyllable, as not imfrequently in 
Elizabethan verse. 


WOEDS OOCUREING ONLY IN KING HENEY IV. 

PAET I. 


Note —The addition of sub , adj , verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited 
The compound words marked with an asterisk (0 printed as two separate words in F. 1 


*Active-valiaut 

Act 

V 

Sc. Line 

1 90 

Advertisement i 

111. 

2 

172 

A-frout 

li 

4 

222 

■^^'Agate-riiig.. 

11 

4 

78 

All-ahhoired 

V 

1 

IG 

All-hallowii . 

i 

2 

178 

All-praised . 

111 

2 

140 

Anchovies . . . 

ii. 

4 

5S8 

Ancients 

IV. 

2 

32 

Answerable 3 . 

11 

4 

571 

Archdeacon .. 

in 

1 

72 

Arrival 4 (of). , . 

V 

2 

85 

Attribution . . 

IV 

1 

3 

Bacon-fed 

ii 

2 

so 

Balks 

i. 

1 

GO 

Ballad-mongers 

lii. 

1 

130 

Bare-bonec (subj* ) li 

4 

358 

>^Base-strmg .. 

ii 

4 

G 

Basilisks 7 

li 

3 

5G 

Bavin (adj ) . . 

hi. 

2 

Cl 

Beans 

li. 

1 

0 

Beastliness..".. 

ii 

4 

40G 

Bed-presser. . . 

ii. 

4 

208 

Beslubber . . . 

ii. 

4 

342 

Blue-caps 8,. . 

11. 

4 

392 

Bolters 

iii 

3 

81 

Bolting-hutch . 

li 

4 

490 

Bonfire-light . 

lii 

3 

48 

By-drmkings . . 

HI. 

3 

84 


1 «=mfunnatioii 

2 „a banner or standard 

3 = responsible * ~ attaining, 
s=-=to heap See note 30, 

C Bare -honed occurs in Lu- 
crece, X7G1 

7 = a kind of ordnance 
Sx.fi Scotchraon. 


By-room . . 

Act Sc Line 
11 4 32 

Camomile 

ii. 

4 

441 

Candy (adj ) . 

i 

3 

251 

Canvas (sub ) . 

ii 

4 

84 

Carded (verb).. 

iii 

2 

02 

Carrier 2. . 

ii 

1 30, 46 

Cess 12 

11 . 

1 

8 

Chamber-lie. . . 

ii 

1 

23 

Chandler . . 

ill 

3 

53 

Channel (verb) 

1 

1 

7 

Chewetn 

V. 

1 

29 

Chuffs. . 

ii 

2 

04 

Cital 

V 

2 

G2 

Clay-brained . . 

ii. 

4 

251 

Cleanly 12 (adv.) 

V. 

4 

109 

Clip- winged . , . 

ill. 

1 

152 

Close 13 (sub.).. 

i. 

1 

13 

Cocksure 

ii. 

1 

95 

Coinage 14 . , 

IV. 

2 

9 

Colt 13 (verb) . 

li 

2 

40 

Comfit-maker 

lii. 

1 

253 

^Common-hack- 
neyed 

1 iii 

2 

40 


9 1 fi one of tho trade of carrioi*; 
used of one who carries letters or 
messages, in Merry Wives, li. 2 
141; and Titus Andromcus, iv 3.8({. 

10 In tho oxprossiou “ out of 
all cess" = oxcossivoly 

11 na pudding 

12 without stain. In sense of 
quito, entirely, in Tit. And. u, 1. 
04; and Venus and Adonis, 691 

13 = hand-to-hand fight 

1 1 In figurative sense in Ham- 
let, 111 . 4. 127. 

to deceive; used in another 
sense in Oymbehne, li 4 133. 



Act Sc 

Lino 

Community iG 

ill 

2 

77 

Comparative i7 (sub ) m 

2 07 

Concealments 18 

111. 

1 

1C7 

Corpulent . 

li. 

4 

4C5 

CornvaliG. 

i. 

3 

207 

Cradle-clothes. 

i 

1 

88 

Ci*anking2o (verb) iii 

1 

98 

Cressets ... . 

iii. 

1 

15 

^Crop-ear . . 

li 

3 

72 

Crossings (sub.) 

hi 

1 

30 

Classes 

iv 

1 

105 

Culverin 

ii 

3 

60 

Damnably . . . 

iv. 

2 

14 

Dare 21 (sub ) . . 

IV. 

1 

78 

Dice (verb) 

ill 

3 

IS 

Disdained 22 (adj.) 1 . 

3 

183 

Dishonourable (adv. ) i v. 

2 31 

Dowlas . . . 

111. 

3 

79 

Down-trod 

1 

3 

135 

Drone 23 

i. 

2 

86 

Eel-skin 24 . 

li. 

4 

270 

1C =a. excessive familiaiity; m 
the sense of an organized society, 


in Troilus, i. 3. 103. 

17 i,e. a dealer in comparisons ; I 
used as adj. in a similar sense in 
this play, 1 . 2. 90; and (in a diflcr- 
ont sense) in Cymbelino, ii. 3. 134 

18 =sx secrets. 

10 ca rival, competitor. Used 
again in iv. 4 3i a companion, 
a friendly competitor 

20 Venus and Adonis, 682. 

21 axholdness U sed in the sense 

of “defiance” in Ant and Oleo. 
i. 2, 191. 22 disdainful. 

23 The sound of a bagpipe 

24 Eel-skins occurs in King 
J ohu, i 1. 141. 


Act Sc Line 
Eight-penny (adj.) Ill 3 119 

Enfeoffed 

Ill 

2 

09 

Ever-valiant . 

i. 

1 

54 

E.vtenuation .. 

Ill 

2 

22 

Faced 25 .. .. 

IV 

2 

32 

Falsify . 

i. 

2 

235 

^Fat-guts . . 

ii 

2 

32 

Fathom-line 

i 

3 

204 

Fat-lddneyed.. 

ii 

2 

5 

Fat-witted . . . 

i. 

2 

2 

Fern-seed 

ii 1 

90,98 

Finless . 

ill 

1 

151 

Flocks 20 

ii 

1 

7 

Foot27 .. .. 

ii. 

4 

130 

Forwarding . 

i. 

1 

33 

Frosty-spirited 

h. 

3 

22 

Q alloiis . ... 

ii. 

4 

587 

Gammon 28 

ii 

1 

26 

General (adv.).. 

iv. 

1 

5 

Gib-cat 

i. 

2 

83 

Glutted 29 

iii 

2 

84 

Gorbellied.. . 

ii. 

2 

93 

*Gnmd-jurors . 

ii. 

2 

90 

Gravely. 

ii. 

4 

479 

Ground 30 

i. 

2 

236 

Gummed 

ii. 

2 

2 

Gurnet 

iv. 

2 

13 


25 1 -" patched. 

2fi locks of wool. 

27 In the sense of to repair 
stockings. 

28 x.fi, of bacon. 

29 x.e “ejoyed,” “to glut,’ in 
the sense of “to swallow,” in 
Tempest, i. 1. G3. 

39 ~ background. Lucrece, 1074 
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Half-pennywortli li. 

4 

691 

•*Half-s\vord 

11 

4 

182 

Harvest-home 

i 

3 

35 

Haughtiness . 

ni 

1 

185 

*Heavenly-har- 
nessed 

|iii 

1 

221 

Heinously . 

ill 

3 

213 

Hitherto i . . 

iii 

1 

74 

Hitherwards 2.. 

IV 1 

89, 92 

Horseback-breaker ii. 4 269 

^Hurly-burly (adj ) v 

1 

78 

Ill-sheathed . 

i. 

1 

17 

Ill-spinted 

V. 

5 

2 

Ill-weaved . 

V 

4 

83 

Immask 

i 

2 

201 

Impamt . 

V 

1 

80 

Incomprehensible i 

2 

210 

Indent 8 . . . 

i 

3 

87 

Indent (sub ) 

iii 

1 

104 

Indignities 4 .. 

ni 

2 

14G 

Innkeeper . 

iv 

2 

50 

* Journey-hated 

IV. 

3 

20 

Jure . . 

li 

2 

97 

Kitten (sub ) . 

hi 

1 

129 

Kittened 

hi. 

1 

19 

Knotty-patecl . 

li 

4 

262 

Lackhrain . . 

li 

3 

17 

Land-rakers . 

li 

1 

81 

Late-disturbed. 

li 

3 

62 

Leadings . .. 

iv 

3 

17 

Leaping-houses 

i. 

2 

10 

Level® (sub ) .. 

hi. 

2 

17 

Levers 

11. 

2 

36 

License (verb) 

i. 

3 

123 

Line 7 

i i 

3 

168 


(lii. 

2 

85 

Loach 

li 

1 

23 

Long-grown , 

ill 

2 

156 

*Long-staff (adj ) li 

1 

81 

Long-winded . 

111 

3 

180 

Luckily 

V. 

4 

33 

Mackerel . 

il 

4 

395 

Mad-lieacled . 

li 

3 

SO 

Mam 8 

IV. 

1 

47 

Maintenance 8 

V. 

4 

22 


1 == to this place. 

2 HUJiei'ward, m the same 
sense, used frequently. 

3 «= to covenant. 

■* = unworthmess, disgrace. 

5 ==. generalship. 

8 In ordinary sense = “ on a 
line with,” used frequently in 
Shak ■«“aini,” and in Tempest, 
iv. 1, 239, 243 — “the instrument 
so called.” 7 «« rank or row, 

3 =a a stake at gaming. 

s In sense of “deportment,” 



Act Sc 

Line 

Majestically . 

11. 

4 

479 

Major (sub.). 

ii 

4 

544 

Majority . 

111 

2 

109 

Malevolent 

i 

1 

97 

*Market-crosses 

V. 

1 

73 

Memorandums 

hi 

3 

178 

Mew.. . . 

lii 

1 

129 

Micher 

ii 

4 

448 

Midriff . . 

iii 

3 

174 

Misquote . 

V. 

2 

13 

Miss 10 . 

V 

4 

105 

Mistreadmgs . 

iii 

2 

11 

Misuse 11 (sub). 

i 

1 

43 

Moldwarp . . 

iii. 

1 

149 

Moss-giown . 

Ill 

1 

33 

Moulten 

iii 

1 

152 

Mouthed 12 . . 

1. 

3 

97 

Mouth-filling . 

iii. 

1 

259 

Mustacliio-pur- ) 
ple-hued . . ) 

ii 

1 

82 

Nag 13 .... 

111. 

1 

135 

Nailed 

i 

1 

26 

Neglectingly 

i 

3 

51 

News-mongers 

lii 

2 

26 

Night-trippmg 

i 

1 

87 

Nott-pated ... 

ii 

4 

78 

Oath-breaking. 

V 

2 

38 

Ob 14 

11. 

4 

690 

O’erwalk . ... 

1. 

3 

192 

Onyers 

il 

1 

84 

Otter 

111. 

3 

142 

Outlaw (sub.) .. 

IV. 

3 

58 

Palisadoes. . . , 

11. 

3 

56 

Pannier .... 

11 

1 

30 

Parapets . . 

li 

3 

55 

Paraquito . , . 

11. 

3 

88 

Parmaceti 

1. 

3 

58 

Pell-mell (adj* ) 

V 

1 

82 

Peppercorn , .. 

iii. 

3 

10 

Pepper-gingerbread iii. 1 260 

Peremptorily. . 

il. 

4 

472 

Pick-thanks , . 

iii. 

2 

26 

Pmt-pot 

il 

4 

438 

Pismires 

i. 

3 

240 

’'Pitiful-hearted 

h. 

4 

134 

Pizzle 

11 

4 

271 

Plump 13.. 

11 

4 

627 


=a sustenance in Two Gent i 3 
68, Taming of Shrew, v. 2 148 

10 =«lo8s; —misbehaviour in 
Venus and Adonis, 63. 

11 ill-treatment. Mistm = 

offence, occurs in Othello, iv. 2, 
109. iSSonn Ixxvh. 6. 

18 Used in a figurative sense in 
H Henry IV. li. 4 206; Ant. and 
Cleo. iii 10. 10. 14 Ml obelus, 

15 Venus and Adonis, 142. 
Plumpy IS used, in same sense, 
in Ant. and Cleo. ii 7. 121. 
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Act Sc. Line 

Point 16 . 

il. 1 

7 

Pomgarnet .. 

il 4 

42 

Pontifical. . . 

lii 2 

56 

Popinjay . . . 

1 3 

49 

Poulter 

11. 4 

481 

Pouiicet-box, . 

1. 3 

38 

Press 17 

IV. 2 

14 

Proficient... . 

il 4 

20 

Proviso 

1. 3 

78 

*Puke-stockmg 

il 4 

78 

Purple (sub ) . 

111 3 

37 

Purse-taking . 

i. 2 

116 

Pursuers 18 

V 5 

22 

*Quick-conceiving i. 3 

189 

Quick-raised . . 

IV 4 

12 

Quilt 

iv. 2 

54 

Rabbit-sucker 

ii 4 

480 

Ragamuflans . 

V. 3 

36 

Razes (sub ) . . 

il 1 

27 

Reasonably 

i 3 

74 

Red-nose (adj ) 

iv 2 

50 

Reprisal . .. . 

iv. 1 

118 

Reputeless . . 

111 2 

44 

Revengement . 

iii 2 

7 

Rivo . . 

il 4 

124 

Salamander.. . 

lii 3 

54 

Salt-petre . . 

i. 3 

60 

Sandy-bottomed in. 1 

66 

Seal-ring 

in 3 94, 117 

Sedgy 

1. 3 

98 

Seldom 19 (adj ) 

lii 2 

58 

Semblably 

V. 3 

21 

Setter . .. 

il. 2 

63 

Shelter (veib intrans )ii. 2 1 

Shot-free ... . 

V 3 

30 

Shotten 

il. 4 

141 

Sight-holes .... 

iv. 1 

71 

Sixpenny (adj ) 

ii 1 

81 

Skimble-skam- 
ble (adj ) . . 

1 lii. 1 

164 

Slovenly 

i. 3 

44 

Sneak-cup 

lii. 3 

99 

Soothers 

iv. 1 

7 

Soused 

iv. 2 

13 

Spear-grass .... 

li. 4 

341 

Standing-tuck . 

ii. 4 

274 

Starling 

i. 3 

224 

*Startiiig-hole . 

ii 4 

290 

Starveling 

r- i 

76 

C 11. 4 

270 

Stony-hearted . 

ii. 2 

27 

Strappado 

ii. 4 

262 

Strikers 

ii. 1 

82 


18 an the pommel of a saddle. 

17 Commission to press soldiers 
This noun is used in various 
senses in Shakespeare 

18 Venus and Adorns, 688. 

18 In Sonn Hi. 4 


Act Sc Line 


Sugar-candy . ni. 

3 

ISO 

Sully (verb mtrans ) ] 

1 4 

84 

Sun-like . . . in 

2 

79 

Swarm (sub ) v 

1 

55 

Swme-keepmg iv 

2 

36 

^Sword-and-) j 
buckler (adj ) ) 


230 


Tacked iv. 

2 

46 

^Tallow-catch . n 

4 

253 

Tasking 20 . y 

2 

51 

’^Taveni-reckonmgs 111 3 178 

Tench.. . .11 

1 17,18 

Thick-eyed.. . 11 

3 

49 

Thumb-ring . li 

4 

365 

Tickle-brain 11 

4 

438 

Topples (verb trans ) 

111 

132 

Topsy-turvy . iv 

1 

82 

Trade-fallen .. iv. 

2 

29 

Tranqmllity. . 11 . 

1 

84 

Trickling ... 11 

4 

431 

Trifler n. 

3 

93 

Trimly. ... i. 

3 

33 

Tripartite ni. 

1 

80 

Tristful. ... li 

4 

434 

Turned 21 ui. 

1 

131 

Two-legged ... 11 

4 

208 

XJncolted ... ii 

2 

42 

*XInder-skmker ii. 

4 

28 

XJngrown22 v 

4 

23 

Unhanged . 11 

4 

142 

Unjointed i 

3 

65 

Unminded . iv 

3 

58 

Unsorted 11 

3 

13 

Unsteadfast . . i 

3 

193 

Unthankful . . i. 

3 

136 

Unyoked 28.. . i. 

2 

220 

■^Valiant-young v 

1 

GO 

Wain il. 

1 

2 

Wasp-stung. i. 

3 

236 

Water 21 (verb) ii. 

4 

18 

Water-colours, v. 

1 

80 

Weather-beaten hi. 

1 

67 

Well-respected iv. 

3 

10 

Welshwomen . i. 

1 

45 

Whew ii 

2 

29 

Wild-duck . . i 

( IV 

2 

108 

2 

19 

Wildfire 26 hi. 

3 

46 

■’^Wilful-blame . iii. 

1 

177 

Wool-sack . . ii. 

4 

149 


20 =» challenge. 

21 In the sense of made on a 
lathe. 

22 Venus and Adonis, 626 

23 licentious 

24 =to make water. 

25 Lucrece, 1523 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


King Henry the Fourth. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King Henry Y., 

Thomas, Duke of Clarence, 

Prince John of Lancaster. 

Prince Humphrey of Gloucester. 

Earl op Warwick. 

Earl op Westmoreland. 

Earl op Surrey. 

Gower. 

Haroourt. 

Blunt. 

Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
Earl op Northumberland. 

Scroop, Archbishop of Yoik. 

Lord Mowbr^iy. 

Lord Hastings. 

Lord Bardolph. 

Sir John Colevile. 


diis sons. 


Travers and Morton, retainers of Northumber- 
land. 

Sir John Falstafp. 

Page to Sir John Falstaff. 

Bardolph. 

Pistol. 

POINS. 

Petu. 

Shallow, 'I 

„ ^country lustices. 

Silence, J 

Davy, servant to Shallow. 

Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble, and Bulloalp, 
recruits. 

Fang and Snare, sheriff’s officers. 

Lady Northumberland. 

Lady Percy. 

Mistress Quickly, hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap. 
Doll Tearsheet. 


Lords, Officers, Soldiers, Pages, Citizens, Porter, Messenger, two Apparitors, 
Drawers, Beadles, Grooms, and other Attendants. 


Humour, the Presenter. 


A Dancer, speaker of the Epilogue. 


Scene — England. 


Historic Period: 21st July, 1403, to 9th April, 1413. 


TIME OF ACTION. 


The time of this play, according to Daniel, occupies nine days, as represented on the stage, with 
three extra Falstaffian days, comprising altogether a period of about two months. 


Day 1' Act I. Scene 1.— Interval. 

Day 2: Act I. Scene 3; Act II, Scene 3.— Interval, within 
which fall 

Day la: Act I. Scene 2, and 
Day 2a. Act II. Scenes 1, 2, 4. 

Days (the morrow of Day 2a): Act HI. Scene 1 —'Interval. 
Day 4. Act III. Scene 2.— Interval. 
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Day 5. Act IV. Scenes 1-3. —Interval. 

Day 6: Act TV. Scenes 4, 5 
Day 7- Act V. Scene 2.-— Interval, including 
Day 8a: Act V. Scenes I, 3 
Day 8: Act V. Scene 4. 

Day 9: Act V. Scene 6. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

The earliest edition of this pla}^ of which we 
have any knowledge was a quarto, published 
in 1600, with the following title-page: — 

“The 1 Second part of Henrie | the fourth, 
continuing to his death, | and coronation of 
Henrie | the hft. [ With the humours of sir 
lohn Fal- | staffer and maggering | Pistoll. | 
^5 it hath been mndrie times puhlikely | acted 
by the right honourable, the Lord | Cham- 
berlain e his seruants. | Written by William 
Shakespeare. | London | Printed by V. S. for 
Andrew Wise, and [ William Aspley. | 1600.” 
The publishers had entered it upon the Sta- 
tioners’ Pegisters on the 23d of August, 1600, 
in connection with Much Ado About Nothing. 

In some copies of the 1600 quarto the 1st 
scene of act iii. was accidentally omitted. 
The error was rectified while the book was 
on the press by the insertion of two new 
leaves. In these the type of some of the 
preceding and following pages was used, so 
that the difference between the two impres- 
sions extends from the latter part of act ii. 
into the 2d scene of act iii. A copy of the 
1605 quarto of this play was sold at Sotheby’s 
for ^500 in 1905. It bears the autogi-aph 
of Sir William Penn, father of the founder 
of Pennsylvania. (See Pichard III.) 

In the folio of 1623 the play was appar- 
ently printed from a transcript of the original 
manuscript, or perhaps from a copy of the 
quarto that had been collated with such a 
transcript. The Cambridge editors say of it: 
“ It contains passages of considerable length 
which are not found in the quarto. Some of 
these are among the finest in the play, and 
are too closely connected with the context to 
allow of the supposition that they were later 
additions inserted by the author after the 


publication of the quarto. In the manuscript 
from which that edition was printed, these 
passages had been most likely omitted, or 
erased, in order to shorten the play for the 
stage.” It IS a curious fact that, on the other 
hand, there are certain passages in the quarto 
which do not appear in the folio. 

Thei’e is some reason to believe that the 
play was written before the Stationers’ entry 
of I. Henry lY. in 1598. In that record 
Palstaff is mentioned, while in one passage of 
the quarto of Part II. the prefix Old. is re- 
tained before one of Palstaff ’s speeches. On 
the other hand, Palstaff is referred to as “ the 
fat knight, hight Oldcastle” by N. Field in 
1618, and there are two similar allusions in 
1604. These indicate, as Halliwell-Philhpps 
has suggested, that some of the theatres con- 
tinued to use the name Oldcastle after the 
author had given it up. This was natural 
enough, as the old manuscripts containing 
the name would be kept in use by the actors; 
and, having once become accustomed to Old- 
castle, they would be slow to adopt Falstaf 
in its stead. It is also to be noted that the 
entry of I. Henry lY. on the Stationers’ 
Pegisters does not call that play Part as 
we might have expected it would if Part II. 
was then in existence. Meres, writing in 
1598, mentions “Henry the 4.” as he does 
“Pichard the 2.” and “Pichard the 3.” If 
he had known of two plays with that title he 
would probably have made the fact manifest. 
The play was, however, written before Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man Out of His Humour, 
which was acted in 1599, for in that play 
Justice Silence is mentioned by name. We 
may safely put the date as late in 1598 or 
early in 1599. 

The materials for the plot, as in the case 
of I. Henry lY., were mainly taken from 
3 
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Holinshed’s History and from the old play 
of The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth. 
The extracts from Holinshed in the notes 
will show to what extent the dramatist was 
indebted to the chronicler. 

The time covered by the play is almost 
exactly ten years; or from the battle of 
Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403, to the accession 
of Henry Y. in March, 1413. 

STAGE HISTOEY. 

There is no record of the performance of 
this play either in Henslowe, in Pepys, or in 
Downes; though we should have expected to 
find some mention of it in the latter, as, accor- 
ding to the first account given by Genest of its 
performance, namely, at Drury Lane in 1720, 
to be presently referred to, it must have been 
acted in 1703-1704.^ 

I am indebted to Mr. William Archer for a 
piece of information which places it beyond 
all doubt that this play was acted (as altered 
by Betterton) at the end of the seventeenth 
or at the very beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Archer says that in the Pro- 
logue to “The Sequel of Henry the Fourth . . . 
altered by Mr. Betterton^’ (n. d, but dated 1719 
in the catalogue of the British Museum), oc- 
curs this couplet: 

Oh ' let our Entertainment find the Praise 
It always met with in your Father'* s Days. 

These lines certainly seem to prove that this 
version had been played some years before. 

Genest has no record of the play before 
17th December, 1720, under which date he 
has: “Not acted for 17 years, Henry 4th, pt. 
2d, written by Shakespeare and revised by 
Betterton — with a new Prologue and Epi- 
logue” (voL iii. p. 46). Of this revival he gives 
the following account: — 

“Act 1. Betterton omits the whole scene at 


1 Under date 1700, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 
Genest says: “The great success, with which Betterton 
had revived the 1st part of Henry the 4th, induced him 
to revive the 2d part— it was not however printed till 
after his death— hut it is pretty clear that it was revived 
not long after the 1st part, and that Betterton acted 
Falstaff ” (vol. ii p. 220), On Novemher 25, 1704, I find an 
entry “not acted 5 years, Henry IV. Falstaff =Estcourt” 
(vol. li p. 317); but it does not say whether it was the 
First Part or the Second Part. 
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Warkworth, and begins with Falstaff aud his 
boy — then follows the scene at the Archbishop 
of York’s, and that of the arrest from Shaks- 
peare’s 2d act. 

“Act 2 consists of the remainder of the ori- 
ginal 2d act, but with the omission of the other 
scene at Warkworth — Northumberland is 
struck out of the D.P. (Dramatis Personse). 

“Act 3. Shakspeare’s first scene is omitted; 
the act begins at Shallow’s house — then fol- 
lows the scene in which the Archbishop of 
York and his party are made prisoners. 

“Act 4 begins with the King’s Soliloquyfrom 
the original 3d act — then comes the grand 
scene — in the King’s fine address to his son, 
Betterton has injudiciously omitted two lines — 

Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse, 

Be drops of balm, to sanctify thy head. 

After that we have the scene in which Silence 
sings, and the act concludes with the inter- 
view between Henry the 5th and the Chief 
J ustice. 

“Act 5. Two comic scenes of the original 5th 
act (the 1st and the 4th) are very improperly 
omitted — the act begins with the King’s pro- 
cession to Westminster Abbey — Falstaff is 
rebuked by him, but not sent to prison by the 
Chief Justice — (see Dr. Johnson’s note) — the 
play concludes with the first act of Henry the 
5th abridged ; and with the scene at Southamp- 
ton from the same play — this explains how the 
Archbishop of Canterbury becomes one of the 
D.P. (Dramatis Persoiijn), which must appear 
very strange to any person who sees the bill 
without having read the play — Betterton was 
unjustifiable in patching up his play from 
Henry the 5th, and his alteration on the whole 
is a bad one, but he has not taken any flagrant 
liberties with Shakspeare’s text, except in one 
instance, when Falstaflf is said to have been 
Page to Thomas Mowhray Duke of Snffollc^ 
instead of Duke of Norfolk; an alteration 
which must have proceeded from gi'eat ignor- 
ance, or from shameful carelessness” (Genest, 
vol. iii. pp. 47, 48). On this occasion Booth 
played the King, Wilks the Prince of Wales, 
Boman^ the Lord Chief Justice, Theophilus 

2 His name appears sometimes to have been written 
Bowman. 
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Cibber tbe Duke of Clarence, Colley Cibber 
Shallow, and Mills Falstaff. Of these charac- 
ters Davies says: ‘'Booth, who played the king, 
and Wilkes (sic), who acted the prince, were 
highly accomplished, and understood dignity 
and grace of action and deportment, with all 
the tender passions of the heart, in a superior 
degree. The elder Mills, in the king, and his 
son, an imitator of Wilks’s manner, in the 
prince, followed almost immediately these con- 
summate actors; and though they were by no 
means equal to them, were above mediocrity, 
especially the father in Henry, which happened 
to be the last part this worthy man appeared 
in ’ (Dramatic Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 319). Of 
Shallow Kemp appears to have been the origi- 
nal representative, and Doggett was the first 
actor who distinguished himself in this part 
after the Restoration; but this must have been 
in a performance of which the record is lost : 
probably it took place about the latter end of 
Queen Anne’s reign; for when Rich opened 
the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1715, 
Ben Jonson, the actor (already mentioned in 
the Stage History of I. Henry lY.), was en- 
gaged to play Doggetfs parts, and among 
them that of Shallow. Colley Cibber took 
such a fancy to the part that he succeeded in 
ousting Jonson from it. To Cibber’s per- 
formance Davies gives very high praise: 
“ Whether he was a copy or an original in 
Shallow, it is certain that no audience was 
ever more fixed in deep attention, at his first 
appearance, or more shaken with laughter in 
the progress of the scene, than at Colley Cib- 
ber’s exhibition of this ridiculous justice of 
peace.” . . . “ The want of ideas occasions 

Shallow to repeat almost everything he says. 
Cibber’s transition from asking the price of 
bullocks, to trite, but grave, reflections on 
mortality, was so natural, and attended with 
such an unmeaning roll of his small pig’s-eyes, 
accompanied with an important utterance of 
tick tick ! tick ! tick ! not much louder than 
the balance of a watch’s pendulum, that I 
question if any actor was ever superior in the 
conception or expression of such solemn insig- 
nificancy ” (ut supra, vol. i. pp. 306, 307). Davies 
gives very high praise to Boman in the char- 
acter of the Chief Justice. He says that he 


“maintained the serious deportment of the 
judge with the graceful ease of the gentleman” 
(vol. i. p. 286). 

The next performance of this play seems to 
have taken place at Drury Lane May 19, 1731, 
when Mills played the King and his son the 
Prince of Wales, the Falstaff being Harper; 
Theophilus Cibber for the first time appeared 
as Pistol, a character in which this mannikin of 
an actor seems to have made some considerable 
impression. Davies says of him: “He assumed 
a peculiar kind of false spirit, and uncommon 
blustering, with such turgid action, and long 
unmeasurable strides, that it was impossible 
not to laugh at so extravagant a figure, with 
such loud and grotesque vociferation. He 
became so famous for his action in this part, 
that he acquired the name of Pistol, at first 
as a mark rather of merit, but finally as a term 
of ridicule. He was drawn in that character 
by Hogarth, with several other comedians who 
revolted from the patentees of Drury Lane in 
1733, and was brought on the Covent-garden 
stage” {ut supra, p. 294). In fact the ridicu- 
lous mannerisms of the younger Cibber seem 
to have been less out of place in this character 
than any which he represented. This play 
was again performed on October IQth, 1732, 
at Drury Lane, the First Part having been 
performed on the I7th, and again on the 7th 
May, 1733, with pretty much the same cast as 
in 1731. 

In September, 1733, most of the princi- 
pal actors at Drury Lane deserted the pat- 
entees, and set up for themselves at the little 
theatre in the Ha 3 rmarket, calling themselves 
the Comedians of His Majesty’s Bevels. There, 
on October 12th, this play was acted, the 
First Part having been played on the 10th. 
Mill ward played the Archbishop of York, and 
Johnson took the part of Shallow, On No- 
vember 21st, at the same theatre, a peifor- 
mance took place of Henry I Y. (Genest does not 
say whether it was the First or the Second 
Part), in which Harper appeared as Falstaff. 
This was his first appearance after his release 
from Bridewell, whither he had been com- 
mitted on November 12th, under the Yagrant 
Act, at the instigation of the Patentees of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden Theatres. His case 
5 
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came on, on November 20th, before the Chief- 
justice of the King’s Bench, and he was dis- 
charged upon his own recognizances. This 
decision was regarded as a very important one, 
as it put an end to the monstrous attempt of 
the lessees of the Patent Theatres to prevent 
any members of their respective companies 
acting at the Haymarket or Goodman’s Fields 
theatres. 

The Second Part of Henry IV. was selected 
to he performed for the benefit of Theobald, 
the editor of Shakespeare, at Drury Lane, 
May 4th, 1734; and again, April 11th, 1735, 
it was acted for Harper’s benefit at the same 
theatre, when the beneficiare played Falstaff, 
a character which he had been obliged to re- 
sign to Quin in the First Part of Hemry IV., 
and in The Merry Wivesd The latter actor 
chose this play for his benefit on March 11th, 

1736, appearing of course as Falstaff. Genest, 
quoting from the bill in the British Mu- 
seum, says “ a Prologue, written by Betterton 
and spoken by him 40 years ago at the re- 
vival of this play, representing the ghost of 
Shakspeare, to be spoken by Quin — all the 
scenes of the original part of Falstaff will be 
added” (vol. iii. p. 476). These added scenes 
appear to have been the 1st and 4th scenes of 
act V. omitted in Betterton’s version. (See 
the account of that production given above, 
December 17, 1720). Falstaff is concerned in 
only the former of these two scenes. As to 
the Prologue, Genest says “it was pex'haps 
that originally spoken by Betterton to Dry- 
den’s Troilus and Cressida with some altera- 
tion” {ut sicpra^ p. 476). If the statement 
made in the playbill quoted from be true, and 
this play had been acted 40 years before, 
that must have been about 1695 or 1696; but 
Genest thinks that Quin should have said 36 
and not 40 years, which would only take us 
as far back as 1700. This point has been suf- 
ficiently discussed above. 

At Drury Lane during the season 1736, 

1737, this play was performed twice, on Octo- 
ber 9th, 1836, and again on the 4th December, 
when Mills played the King, that being pro- 

1 Many of these performances will not be found in the 
Index to Genest’s Work, on which little reliance can be 
placed, it being very defective and not a little inaccurate. 
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bably his last appearance on the stage. He 
was announced for Macbeth on the 23rd of 
the same month, but was taken ill on his way 
to the theatre, and died soon afterwards. On 
January 21st, 1737, this play was again given, 
the First Part having been played on the 17th. 
It seems to have been the custom to give the 
Two Parts of Henry IV. either on consecutive 
days or as close together as possible, and some- 
times we find both Parts and The Merry 
Wives given on three consecutive days. 

On all the occasions above recorded it was 
Betterton’s version of this play which was 
given; but at Covent Garden, on 16th Feb- 
ruary, 1738, Shakespeare’s play was presented 
at the desire of the “several Ladies of Quality,” 
akeady mentioned in the Introduction to I. 
Henry VI. (vol. ii. p. 85), when Bridgewater 
played Falstaff, Delane the King, Eyan the 
Prince of Wales, and Hippisley Shallow. The 
play was acted twice in this season. On Sep- 
tember 16th, 1738 — it is not stated whether it 
was Betterton’s version or not — this play was 
again revived at Drury Lane, when Harper 
played the part of Silence, and Milward suc- 
ceeded Mills in the part of the King. Davies 
says he was “in pathos greatly his (Mills’) 
superior. His countenance was finely expres- 
sive of grief” (Dramatic Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 
320). The play was again presented on October 
13th, when old Colley Cibber played Justice 
Shallow, Quin, who had migrated to Covent 
Garden, appeared as Falstaff again, in this 
play, on January 11th, 1744; and five years 
afterwards this play was revived at the same 
theatre on March 2, 1749; Qnin again played 
Falstaff, Delane the King, Eyan the Prince 
of Wales, Theophilus Cibber Pistol, and J ohn 
Arthur was Shallow. This actor seems to 
have left the London Stage in 1758, and to 
have been subsequently the manager of the 
Bath Theatre in 1760 and of the Portsmouth 
Theatre in 1761; he died in April 1772. He 
was chiefiy remarkable as an excellent clown 
in Eich’s pantomimes. 

The next performance of this play worth 
noting was at Drury Lane, for Woodward’s 
benefit, March 13, 1758, when Garrick played 
the King for the fii'st time. Singular to 
say, it was announced in the bill as “not 
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acted for 30 years.’’ W oodward liimself played 
Falstaff, Palmer the Prince of Wales, and 
Yates Shallow. Garrick made only a mod- 
erate success in the King; his figure being 
against him. On December 11, 1761, this 
piece was represented at Covent Garden with 
Shuter as Falstaff, Sparks as the King, Eoss 
as the Prince of Wales. It was one of 
the plays chosen to precede the spectacular 
piece called “the Coronation,” which was very 
successful; Genest says the Second Part of 
Henry lY. was acted in this conjunction 22 
times. Garrick resumed the part of the King, 
December 3, 1762, when Love was Falstah 
and King played Pistol. On January 18, 
1764, at Drury Lane, Powell played the King 
for the first time in this play, Holland being 
the representative of the Prince of Wales. 
On April 27, 1773, at Covent Garden, this play 
was again revived, “ acted but once these five 
years, for the benefit of Mrs. Lessingham’' 
(Genest, vol. v. p. 396). Woodward played Shal- 
low for that night only; Shuter being the Fal- 
staff. The King was played “by a gentleman, 
his first appearance on any stage.” Who he w’as 
we are not told. The next notable performance 
seems to have been on 24th November, 1777, 
at Drury Lane, when Henderson played Fal- 
staff", Bensley the King, Palmer the Prince of 
Wales, Parsons Silence, and Baddeley Pistol. 
This play appears to have been placed on the 
shelf until 1784, when it was revived at Covent 
Garden; Henderson again playing Falstaff. 
The other members of the cast were all dif 
ferent; Wroughton playing the Pi'ince of 
Wales, Farren Prince John, and Quick Silence. 
Davies says: “In the last lingering stage of 
life, when worn by complicated distemper, 
and tormented with afflicting pains of the 
gout, the sick and emaciated Barry undertook 
to represent the dying scenes of Henry. In 
person, if we consult history, he was better 
adapted to the part than any of his predeces- 
sors. . . . The fatherly reproofs and 

earnest admonitions, from the consequence 
imparted by Barry’s pleasing mannei*, as well 
as noble figure, acquired authority and im- 
portance” (Dramatic Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 321 ). 
There is no mention of this performance in 
Genest, nor is the part of King Henry lY. 


given among the list of Barry’s characters. 
Genest suggests that Davies had confounded 
the part of Henry lY. with Lusignan in Zara, 
an adaptation of Yoltaire’s play by Aaron Hill. 

Coming to the nineteenth century, we find 
this play revived on January 17, 1804, at 
Covent Garden, when John Kemble ])layed the 
King, Charles Kemble the Prince of Wales, 
and Cooke Falstaff. The play was to have 
been acted eight days before, on the Saturday, 
but Cooke was taken ill. Genest says that it 
was “particularly well acted on this occasion.” 
On June 25, 1821, a remarkable performance 
of 11. Henry lY. took place at Covent Garden, 
Macready playing the King, Charles Kemble 
the Prince of Wales, Fawcett Falstaff, Wil- 
liam Farren Shallow, Emery Silence, and 
Blanchard Pistol. On this occasion the corona- 
tion scene was represented with great mag- 
nificence, with a view, of course, to the grand 
ceremony then imminent. Owing to this ad- 
ventitious attraction, the play appears to have 
been acted twenty-seven times; on July 19th, 
the day of the coronation, the theatre was 
opened gratuitously to the public; and on the 
last performance, August 7th, the free list was 
entirely suspended and an additional pit door 
was opened (Genest, vol. ix. p. 144). 

It appears that this play was selected by 
Queen Yictoiia for performance at Windsor 
Castle in 1853. Subsequently, on March 
17, 1853, Phelps produced it for his benefit 
at Sadler’s Wells, playing the King and 
Justice Shallow. In Messrs. W. May Phelps 
and Forbes Eobertson’s Life of Phelps 
the authors say that it was “played more 
or less until the end of the season, which 
closed on 13th April (1852-1853)” (p. 128). 
It does not seem to have been so successful as 
the First Part, in spite of the very admirable 
way in which Mr. Phelps played these two 
characters. The then critic of The Times, the 
late Mr. John Oxenford, after praising his 
King, thus speaks of his impersonation of 
Shallow, “The loipiacity and the effect of age 
on a not overwise head are exhibited with 
singular accuracy. Tdio old man laughs at the 
jest of Falstaff" and the song of Silence, . . . 
but leaves you much in doubt whether he sees 
the point of the one or the sentiment of the 
7 
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other. His tongue is too glib for his mind, and 
he repeats his words twice, that he may have 
time fuUy to grasp their meaning. . . . Mr 
Phelps also hits on that want of sensibility 
which belongs to doting old age. The news that 
Old Double is dead, leads him into a garrulous 
description of the great qualities of the de- 
ceased, but there is no approach to grief’’ (p. 
226). Mr. Phelps produced the play again in his 
last season of the management of Sadler’s 
Wells, September 14, 1861, for the purpose of 
introducing his son, Edmund, in the part of 
Prince of Wales. The play was repeated on 
November 6th, which must have been the last 
time it was played at his own theatre. More 
recently, on October 1st, 1864, it was revived 
at Drury Lane, Phelps playing the same 
parts. The late Mr. Calvert produced this play 
in 1874, at Manchester, when Phelps again 
doubled the parts of the King and Shallow. 
In the version of Henry V. arranged by Mr. 
John Coleman, produced at the Queen’s 
Theatre in 1876, the scene between the King 
and Prince Henry, when the latter seizes the 
crown, was embodied. Mr. Phelps played the 
King in that scene, and a remarkable perfor- 
mance it was in spite of the very advanced 
age of the actor. Since 1864 the play has, as 
far as I know, never been performed, in Lon- 
don at any rate, and its reproduction would 
seem to be a very remote contingency — F a. m. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

The play is so closely connected with its 
predecessor, the two forming to all intents 
and purposes one continuous drama, that 
some of the remarks made upon I. Henry IV. 
are equally applicable to II. Henry IV. The 
second play is, however, distinctly inferior to 
the first as a work of dramatic art. “It is 
not as perfect as the other as an historical 
tragi-comedy, as on its tragic side it has a 
less vivid and sustained interest, and ap- 
proaches in those scenes more to the drama- 
tized chronicle; in fact, adhering much more 
rigidly to historical authority, and deviating 
from it very little except in compressing into 
connected continuous actions events really 
separated by years. Its nobler characters 
have much less of chivalric and romantic 
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splendour, and its action less of stage interest 
and effect, and its poetry far less of kindling 
and exciting fervour. On this account it has 
long disappeared as a whole from the stage; 
but portions of it are familiar even to those 
whose knowledge of Shakespeare is acquired 
only from the stage, having been interwoven 
by Cibber, or some other manufacturer of the 
‘acted drama,’ into the action of Eichard 
III. Other portions, like the king’s invoca- 
tion to sleep, the archbishop’s meditation on 
the instability of popular favour, Lady Percy’s 
lament for Hotspur, and the last scene be- 
tween the Prince and his father, have sunk 
deep into thousands of hearts, and live in the 
general memory. Nor is the entire graver 
dialogue unworthy of these gems with which 
it is studded; for it is throughout rich in 
thought, noble and impressive in style, and 
the characters it presents are drawn, if not 
with the same bold freedom and pointed 
invention as in the first part, yet with un- 
diminished truth and discrimination.” 

On the comic side there is perhaps no real 
falling-ofif, but our fat old friend Ealstaff is 
rapidly going down hill; and though we can- 
not cease to enjoy his wit, we begin to tire of 
his depravity. And yet when the retribution 
comes in the end, we feel that it is almost too 
severe. The rebuff the corpulent reprobate 
receives from his “royal Hal” is one of the 
sternest and most impressive moral lessons 
that Shakespeare anywhere reads us. He 
would appear to have foreseen what a hold 
Jack would get upon our hearts, and to have 
determined that we should be in no danger 
of missing the ethical lesson of his career. 
Eor dramatic effect nothing could surpass the 
crushing dismissal the king gives the knight 
at the moment when the latter flatters him- 
self that “the laws of England are at his 
commandment,” and he is “Fortune’s steward,” 
while at the same time it has the solemnity 
and dignity of a sermon: 

*T know theo not, old man ; fall to tliy prayers ; 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! 

I have long dreamed of such a kind of man. 

So surfeit-swelled, so old, and so profane ; 

But, being awake, I do despise my dream. 

Make less thy body hence, and more thy gi’acc ; 
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Leave gormandizing, know the grave doth gape; 

For thee thiice wider than for other men : — 

Reply not to me with a fool-horn 3est ; 

Presume not that I am the thing I was : 

For God doth know, so shall the world perceive, 

That I have turned away my former self ; 

So will I those that have kept me company. 

When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me , and thou shalt he as thou v ast, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots : 

Till then I banish thee, on pain of death. 

As I have done the rest of my misleaders,— 

Not to come near our person by ten mile. 

For competence of life I will allow you, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil : 

And, as we hear you do reform yourselves, 

We will,— according to your strength, and qualities,— 
Give you advancement ” 

The rebuke was no doubt naade the more 
striking because Falstaff’s occupation is gone, 
and he must be finally dismissed from the 
stage. That he should reform is inconceivable, 
and to represent him as leaving sack and 
living cleanly, as a nobleman should do— as 
Falstaff himself, in a momentary spasm of 
virtuous resolve, had fancied possible — would 
have only weakened the moral Sliakespeare 
desired to enforce. Fat Jack reformed would 
have been a duller type of Puritan than his 
profane burlesque of the character when he 
stood for the prince’s father in the earlier 
play. The epilogue of the play intimates, indeed, 
that Shakespeare thought of ‘‘continuing the 
story with Sir John in it;” but that sugges- 
tion is perhaps the strongest evidence that 
the epilogue was not his comjiosition, but a 
mere manager’s attempt to propitiate the 
audience with the prospect of a favourite’s 
reappearance in a new play. If for the 
moment the dramatist did think of bringing 
Sir John again upon the stage, he saw the 
mistake before the new play was finished, 
and simply added a new impressiveness to 
the lesson of Falstaffs by the grotesque 
pathos of Dame Quickly ’s account of his 
death. 

“After Falstaff,” as Cowden-Clarke lias 
said, “the most perfect characters in the play 
are Shallow and Silence, the Gloucestershire 
justices. Here again we have Shakespeare’s 
astonishing power in individuality-portrai- 
ture. It is impossible to conceive a stronger 


contrast, a more direct antipodes in mental 
structure than he has achieved between 
Falstaff and Shallow ; the one all intellect, all 
acuteness of perception and fancy, and the 
other, the justice, a mere compound of fatuity, 
a caput mortimm of understanding. . . As 

if it were not sufficient triumph for the 
poet to have achieved such a contrast as 
the two intellects of Falstalf and Shallow — 
in the consciousness and the opulence of 
unlimited genius, he stretches the line of his 
invention, and produces a foil even to Shallow 
— a climax to nothing — m the person of his 
cousin. Silence. The latter is an embryo of 
a man — a molecule — a graduation from nonen- 
tity towards intellectual being — a man dwell- 
ing 111 the suburbs of sense, groping about in 
the twilight of apprehension and under- 
standing. He has just emerged from the 
tadpole state. Here again a distinction is 
preserved between these two characters. 
Shallow gabbles on from mere emptiness; 
while Silence, from the same incompetence, 
rarely gets beyond the shortest replies. The 
firmament of his wonder and adoration are 
the sayings and doings of his cousin and 
brother-justice at Clement’s Inn, which he 
has been in the constant habit of hearing, 
without satiety and nausea, for half a cen- 
tury.” The scenes in which these j^rovincial 
gentlemen figure are withal interesting as a 
picture of the life and habits of their class in 
the days of Shakespeare; for these minor 
characters are men of his own time, not of 
King Henry’s — just as the clowns in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream are Warwickshire 
peasants of the Elizabethan age transferred 
bodily to ancient Athens. 

Johnson has noted the comparatively tame 
ending of this play, but is clearly right in 
ascribing it to the fact that it is only one 
chapter in a continued history, in cutting 
which up into separate plays the poet had 
sometimes to sacrifice dramatic effect to the 
exigencies of formal division into convenient 
parts. He remarks; “I fancy every reader, 
when he ends this play, cries out wuth 
Desdemona, ‘0 most lame and impotent con- 
clusion!’ As this play was not, to our 
knowledge, divided into acts by the author, 
9 
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I could be content to conclude it with the 
death of Heniy the Fourth — 

‘In that Jerusalem shall Harry die.’ 

These scenes, which now make the fifth act 
of Henry IV., might then be the first of 
Henry V. ; but the truth is, that they do not 
unite very commodiously to either play. 
10 


When these plays were represented, I believe 
they ended as they are now ended in the 
books; but Shakespeare seems to have de- 
signed that the whole series of action, from 
the beginning of Eichard II. to the end of 
Hemy V., should be considered by the reader 
as one w^ork, upon one plan, only broken into 
parts by the necessity of exhibition.’' 
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INDUCTION. 


^ ^Warhwortli. Before the Castle. 

^ Enter Rumou)% 'painted full of tongnes. 

) 

^ Rum. Open your ears ; for -wliicli of you 
J will stop 

JTlie vent of hearing when loud Rumour 
s speaks '2 

Si, from the orient to the drooping^ west, 
^Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
sThe acts commenced on this ball of earth. 
)Upon my tongues continual slanders ride, 

I The which in every language I pronounce. 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 

I speak of peace, while covert enmity 9 
Under the smile of safety wounds the world; 
And who but Rumour, who but only I, 
,'Make fearfuU musters and prepar’d defence, 
^Whiles the big^ year, swoln with some other 
< grief, 

} Is thought with child by the stern tyrant War, 
(And no such matter?^ Rumour is a pipe 


1 Drooping, declining 

2 Fearful, full of fear or terror s Big, pregnant. 
4 No such matter, there is nothing of the kind. 


Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures. 
And of so easy and so plain a stop 
That the blunt® monster with uncounted 
heads. 

The still-discordant® wavering multitude, 
Can play upon it. — But what^ need I thus 
My well-known body to anatomize 2i 

Among my household ? Why is Rumour here ? 
I run before King Harry’s victory; 

Who in a bloody field by Shrewsbury 
Hath beaten down young Hotspur and lus 
troops. 

Quenching the fiame of bold rebellion® 

Even with the rebels’ blood. But what mean I 
To sjieak so true at first ? my office is 2S 
To noise abroad that Harry Monmouth fell 
Under the wrath of noble Hotspur’s sword, 
And tliat the king before the Douglas’ rage 
Stoop’d his anointed head as low as death. 
This have I rumour’d through the peasant 
towns 

Between that royal field of Shrewsbury 
s Blunt, dull, stupid. 

c Still’diSGordant, ever-discordant. 7 What, wliy 
» Rebellion, metrically a quadrisyllaLle. 
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<And this worm-eaten hold of ragged stone, 

\ Where Hotspur’s father, old Northumberland, 
jLies crafty-sick;^ the posts come tiring on, 

) And not a man of them brings other news 


Than they have learn’d of me: from Eumonr’s ' 
tongues 39' 

They bring smooth comforts false, worse than J 
true wrongs. 


ACT I 


Scene I. The same. 

Enter Lord Bardolph. 

L. Bard, Who keeps the gate here, ho? — 

The Porter opens the gate. 

Where is the earl? 
Port. What^ shall I say you are? 

L. Bard. Tell thou the earl 

That the Lord Bardolph doth attend'^ him here. 
Port. His lordship is walk’d forth into the 
orchard; 

Please it your honour, knock but at the gate. 
And he himself will answer. 

Enter Northumberland. 

L. Bao'd. Here comes the earl. 

[Exit Porter. 

No 7 'th. What news. Lord Bardolph? every 
minute now 

Should be the father of some stratagem. s 
The times are wild; contention, like a horse 
Pull of high feeding, madly hath broke loose. 
And bears down all before him. 

L. Bard. Noble earl, 

I bring you certain news from Shrewsbury. 
No 7 ^tk. Good, an God will! 

L. Bard. As good as heart can wish. 

The king is almost wounded to the death; 
And, in the fortune of my lord your son. 
Prince Harry slain outright; and both the 
Blunts 

Kill’d by the hand of Douglas; young Prince 
John, 

And W estmoreland, and Stafford, fled the field ; 
And Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the hulk Sir 
John, 

Is prisoner to your son. 0 , such a day, 20 


1 Crafty-sick, feigning sickness, 

2 WImt, who. ^ Attend p await 


So fought, so follow’d, and so fairly won. 
Came not till now to dignify the times, 22 
Since Csesar’s fortunes! 

North. How is this deriv’d?^ 

Saw you the field ? came you from Shrews- 
bury ? 

L. Bard. I spake with one, my lord, that 
came from thence, 

A gentleman well bred and of good name. 
That freely render’d me these news for true. 
\North. Here comes my servant Travers, s 
whom I sent ( 

On Tuesday last to listen after news. \ 

Enter Travers. ? 

L. Bard. My lord, I over-rode® him on the) 

way; 30 

And he is furnish’d witli no certainties ? 
More than he haply may retail from me. ; 
North. Now, Travers, what good tidings? 

comes with you ? ? 

Tra. My lord, Sir John Umfrevile turn’d? 
me back ? 

With joyful tidings; and, being better hors’d, J 
Out-rode me. After him came spurring hard ? 
A gentleman, almost forspent^ with speed, ^ 
That stopp’d by me to breathe his bloodi’d \ 
horse. < 

He ask’d the way to Chester; and of him ) 

I did demand what news from Shrewsbury. I 
He told me that rebellion had bad luck, 41 ) 

And that young Harry Percy’s spur was cold. ) 
With that, he gave his able horse the head, ) 
And bending forward struck his armed heels? 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade ) 
Up to the rowel-head, and starting so ? 

He seem’d in running to devour the way, ? 
Staying no longer question. { 

4 Deriv'd, obtained, learned. 

« Render’d, gave, delivered. 

Over-rode, out-rode. 5 ' Forspent, exhausted. 
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( North, Ha' — Again. 

^Said he young Harry Percy’s spur was cold? 
^Of Hotspur, Coldspur? that rebellion ^ 50 

^ Had met ill luck ? 

I X. Bard, My lord, I ’ll tell you what; 
If my young lord your son have not the day. 
Upon mine honour, for a silken point^ 

I ’ll give my barony : never talk of it. 

North, Why should that gentleman that 
rode by Travers 

Give then such instances of loss ^ 

X. Bar'd, Who, he^ 

He was some hilding^ fellow that had stolen 
The horse he rode on, and, upon my life. 
Spoke at a venture.] Look, here comes more 
news. 

Enter Moeton. 

North, Yea, this man’s brow, like to a title- 
leaf, 60 

Foretells the nature of a tragic volume; 

<[[So looks the strand whereon the imperious 
< flood 

‘Hath left a witness’d usurpation.^ — ] 

Say, Morton, didst thou come from Shrewsbury^ 
Mor. I ran from Shrewsbury, my noble lord; 
Where hateful death put on his ugliest mask 
To fright our party. 

North, How doth my son and brother? 
Thoutremblest; and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, To 
So dull, so“ dead in look, so woe-begone. 
Drew® Pidam’s curtain in the dead of night. 
And would have told him half his Troy was 
burnt; 

But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue, 
And I my Percy’s death ere thou report’st it. 

I [[This thou wouldst say, “Your son did thus 
and thus; 

Your brother thus; so fought the noble 
Douglas;” 

Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds: 
But in the end, to stop mine ear indeed, To 
Thou hast a sigh to blow away this praise, 
Ending with “Brother, son, and all are dead.”] 

1 Rebellion, a quadrisyllable here. 

2 Point, tagged lacing for fastening dress. 

« Eliding, base, low. 

^ Usurpation, metrically five syllables. 

® Drew, drew aside. 


Mor, Douglas is living, and your brother, yet; 
But, for my lord your son, — 

North. Why, he is dead. 

See what a ready tongue suspicion hath! 

He that but fears the thing he would not know 
Hath by instinct knowledge from others’ eyes 
That what he fear’d is chanc’d. — Yet speak, 
Morton; 

Tell thou an earl his divination lies. 

And I will take it as a sweet disgrace, 

And make thee rich for doing me such wrong. 
Mor. You are too great to be by me gain- 
said; 91 

Your spirit is too true, your fears too certain. 
North. Yet, for all this, say not that Percy’s 
dead. — 

I see a strange confession in thine eye; 

Thou shak’st thy head, and hold’st it fear, 
or sin, 

To speak a truth. If he be slain, say so; 

The tongue offends not that reports his death: 
[[And he doth sin that doth belie the dead, 
Not he which says the dead is not alive.] i 
Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news lOO 
Hath but a losing office, and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 

Eemember’d knolling^' a departing friend. 

X. Bard. I cannot think, my lord, your son 
is dead. 

Mor. I am sorry I should force you to believe 
That which I would to God I had not seen; 
But these mine eyes saw him in bloody state, 
Eendering faint quittance,^ wearied and out- 
breath’ d, 

To Harry Monmouth, whose swift wrath beat 
down 

The never-daunted Percy to the earth, no 
From whence with life he never more sprung 
up. 

In few, his death, whose spirit lent a fire 
Even to the dullest peasant in liis camp. 

Being bruited® once, took fire and heat away 
From the best-temper’d courage in his troops; 
(^For from his metal was his party steel’d, ? 
Which once in him abated, all the rest l 
Turn’d on themselves, like dull and heavy lead: < 
And as the thing that ’s heavy in itself, no t 

<5 KnolUng, knelling, tolling for. 

1 Rendering faint quittance, making feeble requital or 
resistance. 8 Rniited, noised abroad. 
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5 Upon enforcement^ flies with greatest speed, 
^So did our men, heavy in Hotspur’s loss, 
;Lend to this weight such lightness with their 
? fear 122 

/ That arrows fled not swifter toward their aim 
( Than did our soldiers, aiming at their safety, 
$Fly from the field.] Then was that noble 
Worcester 

Too soon ta’en prisoner; and that furious Scot, 
The bloody Douglas, whose well-labouring 
sword 

Had three times slam the appearance of the 
king, 

Gan vail ^ his stomach,^ and did grace the shame 
Of those that turn’d their backs, and, in his 
flight, 130 

Stumbling in fear, was took. The sum of all 
Is that the king hath won, and hath sent out 
A speedy power to encounter you, my lord, 
Under the conduct of young Lancaster 
And Westmoreland. This is the news at full. 

North, For this I shall have time enough to 
mourn. 

In poison there is physic; and these news. 
Having been well, that would have made me 
sick, 

Being sick, have in some measure made me well : 
j[[And as the wretch, whose fever- weakened 
^ joints, 140 

I Like strengthless hinges, buckle^ under life, 

I Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
>Out of his keeper’s arms, even so my limbs, 

) Weakened with grief, being now enrag’d with 
; grief, 

^Are thrice themselves.] Hence, therefore, 
thou nice^ crutch ! 

A scaly gauntlet now with joints of steel 
Must glove this hand; and hence, thou sickly 
quoif 

Thou art a guard too wanton^ for the head 
Which princes, flesh’d® with conquest, aim to 
hit. 149 

Now bind my brows with iron; and approach 
The ragged’st^ hour that time and spite dare 
bring 


1 Enforcement, use of force. 2 lower. 

3 Stomach, pride, courage ^ BwMe, lieiul, give way. 
5 Mee, effeminate 0 Qiioif, cap, liead-dress. 

^ Wanton, luxurious 8 EUsh'd, excited, made fierce. 
8 Ragged’st, wildest, roughest. 
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To frown u]Don the enrag’d Northumberland' 
Let heaven kiss earth! now let not Nature’s 
hand 153 

Keep the wild flood confin’d! let order die! 
And let this world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a lingering act; 

But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Eeign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end. 
And darkness be the burier of the dead! ico 
Ym.This strained^^ passion doth you wrong, 
my lord. 

L, Bard. Sweet earl, divorce not wisdom 
from your honour. 

Mor. The lives of all your loving complices^^ 
Lean on your health; the which, if you give o’er 
To stormy passion, must perforce decay. 

You cast^'^ the event of wmr, my noble lord. 
And summ’d the account of chance, before 
you said 

‘‘Let us make head.” It was your presurmise 
That, in the dole^® of blows, your son might 
drop. 

You knew he walk’d o’er perils, on an edge. 
More likely to fall in than to get o’er; 171 
[|You were advis’d his flesh was capable j 

Of wounds and scars, and that his forward I; 

spirit j 

Would lift him where most trade^^ of danger^ 

rang’d:] I 

Yet did you say “Go forth;” [and none of this, < 
Though strongly apprehended, could restrain < 
The stiff-borne^® action.] What hath tlien^ 
befallen, 

Or what hath this bold enterprise brought 
forth, 

More than that being which was like to be? 

L. Bard. We all that are engaged to this 
loss 180 

Knew that we ventur’d on such dangerous 
seas 

That if we wrought out^^ life’t was ten to one; 
[And yet we ventur’d, for the gain propos’d^ 
Chok’d the respect^® of likely peril fear’d;] I 

10 Strained, overwrought 

n Complices, confederates 12 Cast, calculated 
28 Dole, dealing. u Advis’d, aware. 

25 Trade, activity, interchange. 

26 Stiff-home, obstinate. 

1'!^ Wro^ight out, saved, gained. 

28 Respect, regard, consideration 
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And since we are o’erset, venture again. 

Come, we will all put forth, body and goods. 
Mor. ’T IS more than time; and, my most 
noble lord, 

I hear for certain, and do speak the truth. 

The gentle Archbishop of York is up 189 
With well-appointed powers: he is a man 
Who with a double surety binds his followers. 
J[|My lord your son had only but the corpse, 
^But shadows, and the shows of men, to fight; 
^For that same word, rebellion, did divide 
^The action of their bodies from their souls, 
$And they did fight with queasiness,^ con- 
^ strain’d, 

\ As men drink potions, that ^ their weapons only 
>1 Seem’d on our side; but, for their spirits and 
< souls, 

5 This word, rebellion, it had froze them up, 
<As fish are in a pond. But now the bishop 
^ Turns insurrection to religion:^ 201 

^ Suppos’d sincere and holy in his thoughts, ] 
He ’s follow’d both with body and with mind. 
And doth enlarge^ his rising with the blood 
Of fair King Kichard, scrap’d from Pomfret 
stones; 

Derives from heaven his quarrel and his 
cause. 

Tells them he doth bestride a bleeding land. 
Gasping for life under great Bolingbroke; 
And more and less® do flock to follow him. 
North, I knew of this before; but, to speak 
truth, 210 

This present grief had wip’d it from my mind. 
Go in with me, and counsel every man 
The aptest way for safety and revenge. 

Get posts and letters, and make friends with 
speed; 

Never so few, and never yet more need. 

[Esoeiint. 

Scene II. London. A Street. 

Enter Falstafe, folloived hy Ids Page hearing 
his siuord and hucJder. 

^ ^Fal. Sirrah, you giant, what says the 
> doctor to my water ? 

1 Qit easiness, distaste, lack of spirit. 2 That, so that. 
» JRehgion, metrically four syllables. 

4 Enlarge, enhance the merit of. 
s More and less, high and low. 


Page. He said, sir, the water itself was a 
good healthy water; but, for the party that 
ow’d it, he might have more diseases than he 
knew for.] c 

Fal. Men of all sorts take a pride to gird‘s 
at me; the brain of this foolish-compounded 
clay, man, is not able to invent any thing that 
tends to laughter, more than I invent or is 
invented on me* I am not only witty in my- 
self, but the cause that wit is in other men. 
[ I do here walk before thee like a sow that 
hath o’erwhelm’d all her litter but one. ] If 
the prince put thee into my service for any 
other reason than to set me off, wh}* then I 
have no judgment. [[Thou whoreson man- 
drake, thou art fitter to be worn in my cap 
than to wait at my heels.] I was never maim’d 
with an agate till now; but I will inset 
you neither in gold nor silver, but in vile 
apparel, and send you back again to your 
master, for a jewel,— the juvenal,^ the prince 
your master, whose chin is not yet fledg’d. 
I will sooner have a beard grow in the palm 
of my hand than he shall get one on his 
cheek; [[and yet he will not stick to say his 
face is a face-royal. God may finish it when 
he will, ’t is not a hair amiss yet: he may 
keep it still at a face-royal, for a barber shall 
never earn sixpence out of it;] and yet he ’ll 
be crowing as if he had writ® man ever since 
his father was a bachelor. He may keep hit 
own grace, but he ’s almost out of mine, I car 
assure him. What said Master Dombledor 
about the satin for my short cloak and m3 
slops?® 3 - 

Page. He said, sir, you should procure hin 
better assurance"^® than Bardolph: he woulc 
not take his band^^ and yours; he lik’d no 
the security. 

Fal. Let him be damn’d, like the glutton 
[[ pray God his tongue be hotter! A whoresoi 
Achitophell] a rascally yea-forsooth knave! t( 
bear a gentleman in hand,^^ and then stanc 
upon security ! [[ The whoreson smooth-patei 
do now wear nothing but high shoes, anc 
bunches of keys at their girdles; and if a mai 

« Gird, tbrust, jeer. ^ Juwnal, yontb. 

8 Writ, called himself Slops, loose breeches. 

10 Assurance, surety, Sand, bond. 

1 12 Tear ... in hand, keep in expectation. 
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( Ls througli with them in honest taking up,^ 
^ then they must stand upon security. ] I had 
as hef they would put ratsbane in my mouth 
as offer to stop it with security. I look’d a’ 
should have sent me two and twenty yards 
of satin, as I am a true knight, and he sends 
me security. Well, he may sleep in security; 
for he hath the horn of abundance, and the 


lightness of his wife shines through it: [[and;; 
yet cannot he see, though he have his owni 
lanthorn to light him.] Where’s Bar-S 
dolph ? 

Page, He ’s gone into Smithfield to buy 
your worship a horse. 57 

Fal. I bought him in Paurs,^ and he ’ll buy 
me a horse in Smithfield; an I could get me 



Paffc Sir, here comes the nobleman that committed the prince for striking him about Bardolph 
PaZ. Wait close; I will not see him.--{Act i 2 02-66 ) 


but a wife in the stews, I were mann’d, 
hors’d, and wiv’d. 

Page, Sir, here comes the nobleman that 
committed the prince for striking him about 
Bardolph. C4 

Fal, Wait close; I will not see him. 

[Goes to hack of scene, after taking sword 
and Utckler from the Page. 

Filter the Lord Chief Justice ayid two 
Apparitors, 

Ck, Just. What’s^ he that goes there? 

First Appar. Palstaff, an ’t please your lord- 
ship. 


Ch. Just. He that was in question^ for the 
robbery? 

First Appar. He, my lord; but he hath since 
done good service at Shrewsbury, and, as I 
hear, is now going with some charge to the 
Lord J ohn of Lancaster. 

Ch.JustFR'h.d.t, to York? Call him back again. 

First Appar. Sir John Palstaff! 76 

[Following Falstaff, who is going away. 

Fal. [Aside to Page] Boy, tell him I am deaf. 

Page, [To the Apparitor] You must speak 
louder; my master is deaf. 

Ch. Just. I am sure lie is, to the hearing of 
any thing good. — Go, pluck him by the elbow; 
I must speak with him. 


1 Talcing up, borrowing, obtaining on credit. 

2 Paul's, St. TauVs Church. a What % who is. 


4 In gimtion, on trial or examination 
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First Appa 7 \ [Pullioig Falstaff by the sleeve\ 
Sir John! 

Fal. \To Apparitoi^ What! a young knave, 
and begging! Is there not wars^ is there 
not employment^ doth not the king lack 
subjects? do not the rebels need soldiers? 
Though it be a shame to be on any side but 
one, it is worse shame to beg than to be on 
the worst side, were it worse than the name 
of rebellion can tell how to make it. 90 

First Appar, You mistake me, sir. 

Fal. Why, sir, did I say you were an honest 
man ? setting my knighthood and my soldier- 
ship aside, I had lied in my throat if I had 
said so. 

Fi 7 'st Appar. I pray you, sir, then set your 
knighthood and your soldiership aside; and 
give me leave to tell you, you lie in your 
throat if you say I am any other than an 
honest man. 

Fal. I give thee leave to tell me so^ I lay 
aside that which grows to me! If thou 
gett’st any leave of me, hang me; if thou 
tak’st leave, thou wert better be hanged. You 
hunt counter;^ hence' avaunt' 103 

First Appar. Sir, my lord would speak with 
you. 

Ch. J ust. Sir John Ealstaff, a word with you. 

Fal. My good lord! God give your lord- 
ship good time of day. I am glad to see your 
lordship abroad; I heard say your lordship 
was sick: I hope your lordship goes abroad 
by advioe. Your lordship, though not clean 
past your youth, hath yet some smack of age 
in you, some relisli of the saltness of time; 
and I most humbly beseech your lordship to 
have a reverent care of your health. ii4 

Oh. J%ist. Sir John, I sent for you before 
your expedition to Shrewsbury. 

Fal. An T please your lordship, I hear his 
majesty is return’d with some discomfort from 
Wales. 

Oh. Just. I talk not of his majesty; you 
would not come when I sent for you. 121 

Fal. And I hear, moreover, his highness is 
fall’n into this same whoreson apoplexy. 

Ch. Just Well, God mend him! I pray you, 
let me speak with you. 


Fal. This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind 
of lethargy, an ’t please your lordship; a kind 
of sleeping in the blood, a whoreson tingling. 

Ch. Just. What 2 tell you me of it? be it as 
it is. 130 

Fal, It hath its originaP from much grief, 
from study and pertui’bation of the brain: I 
have read the cause of his^ effects m Galen; 
it is a kind of deafness. 

Ch. Just. I think you are fallen into the 
disease; for you hear not what I say to you. 

Fal. Very well, my lord, very well; rather, 
an ’t please you, it is the disease of not listen- 
ing, the malady of not marking, that I am 
troubled withal. 140 

Ch. Just. To punish you by the heels would 
amend the attention of your ears; and I care 
not if I do become your physician. 

Fal. I am as poor as J ob, my lord, but not 
so patient: your lordship may minister the 
potion of imprisonment to me in respect of 
poverty; but how I should be your patient 
to follow your prescriptions, the wise may 
make some dram of a scruple, or indeed a 
scruple itself. 149 

Ch. Just. I sent for you, when there were 
matters against you for your life, to come 
speak with me. 

Fal. As I was then advis’d by my learned 
counsel in the laws of this land-service, I did 
not come. 

Ch. Just. Well, the truth is, Sir John, you 
live in great infamy. 

Fal. He that buckles him in my belt cannot 
live in less. 

Ch. Just. Your means are very slender, and 
your waste is great. I 60 

Fal. I would it were othei’wise; I would 
my means were greater, and my waist slen- 
derer. 

Ch. Just You have misled the youthful 
prince. 

Fal. The young prince hath misled me; I 
am the fellow with the great belly, and he 
my dog. 

Ch. Just Well, I am loath to gall a new- 
heal’d wound: your day’s service at Shrews- 
bury hath a little gilded over your night’s 


1 Runt counter, are at fault. 


2 Wliat, why. 


s Original, origin. 
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4 Bis, its. 
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exploit on Gadshill; you may thank the un- 
quiet time for your quiet o’er-posting^ that 
action. i 7 i 

Fal. My lord ? 

Ch. Just. But since all is well, keep it so; 
wake not a sleeping wolf. 

Fal. To wake a wolf is as bad as to smell 
a fox. 

? ^ Ch. Just. What! you are as a candle, the 

; better part burnt out. 

/ Fed. A wassail^ candle, my lord, all tallow; 

) if I did say of wax, my growth would approve 
( the truth. i 8 i 

^ Ch. Just There is not a white hair on your 
' face but should have his effect of gravity. 

^ Fal. His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. ] 

Ch. Just You follow the young prince up 
and down, like his ill angel. 

Fal. Not so, my lord; your ill aiigeP is 
light; but I hope he that looks upon me will 
take me without weighing: and yet, in some 
respects, I grant, I cannot go, I cannot tell. 

Virtue is of so little regard in these coster- 
anonger^ times that true valour is turn’d 
< bear-herd;® pregnancy® is made a tapster, and 
<hath his quick wit wasted in giving reckon- 
\ ings ; all the other gifts appertinent to man, 
< as the malice of this age shapes them, are not 
5 worth a gooseberry. ] You that are old con- 
sider not the capacities of us that are young; 
you measure the heat of our livers with the 
bitterness of your galls: and we that are in 
the vaward^ of our youth, I must confess, 
are wags too. 200 

Ch. Just. Do you set down your name in 
the scroll of youth, that are written down old 
with all the characters of age? Have you 
not a moist eye? a dry hand ? a yellow cheek? 
a white beard ? a decreasing leg ? an increas- 
ing belly? is not your voice broken? your 
wind short? your chin double? your wit 
single? and every part about you blasted 
with antiquity?® and will you yet call your- 
self young! Fie, fie, fie. Sir John! 20a 


T- O’er-posting, getting over. - Wassail, festal, large. 
8 Angel, the coin (with a pun) 

4 Costermonger, trading, commercial. 

5 Bear-herd,, leader of a tame bear. 

c Pregnancy, ready wit ^ Vaward, van, early part 
8 Antiquity, old age. 


Fal. My lord, I was born about three of 
the clock in the afternoon, with a white head 
and something a round belly. For my voice, 

I have lost it with hallooing and singing of 
anthems. To approve® my youth further, I 
will not. the truth is, I am only old in judg- 
ment and understanding; and he that will 
caper with me for a thousand marks, let him 
lend me the money, and have at him! For 
the box of the ear that the piince gave you, 
he gave it like a rude prince, and you took it 
like a sensible lord. I have check’d^® him for 
it, and the young lion repents; marry, not in 
ashes and sackcloth, but in new silk and old 
sack. 222 

Ch. Just. Well, God send the prince a better 
companion ! 

Fal. God send the companion a better 
prince! I cannot rid my hands of him 
Ch. Just. Well, the king hath sever’d you 
and Prince Harry ; I hear you are going with 
Lord John of Lancaster against the Arch- 
bishop and the Earl of Northumberland. 230 
Fal. Yea; I thank your pretty sweet wit 
for it. £ But look you pray, all you that kiss < 
my lady Peace at home, that our armies joinj 
not in a hot day ; for, by the Lord, I take but ] 
two shirts out witli me, and I mean not to J 
sweat extraordinarily : if it be a hot day, and I 
I brandish any thing but a bottle, I would 1 3 
might never spit white again. ] There is not [ 
a dangerous action can peep out his head but 
I am thrust upon it: well, I cannot last ever; 
but it was alway yet the trick of our English 
nation, if they have a good thing, to make it 
too common. £ If ye will needs say I am an ? 
old man, you should give me rest. I would? 
to God my name were not so terrible to thej 
enemy as it is; I were better to be eaten to? 
death with a rust, than to be scour’d to noth- ? 
ing with perpetual motion. ] 

Ch. Just. Well, be honest, be honest; and 
God bless your expedition! 

Fal. Will your lordship lend me a thousand 
pound to furnish me forth? 

Ch. Just. Not a penny, not a penny; you 
are too impatient to bear crosses.^i Fare you 

^A 2 )prove, prove, attest 

10 Checked, eluded, relmked 

11 Crosses, coin (with a pun) 
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well; commend me to my cousin Westmore- 
land. [Exeunt Chief Justice and Ajpjparitors. 

Fed. If I do, fillip^ me with a three-man 
J beetle.*^ [] A man can no more separate age 
^and covetousness than a’ can part young 
/limbs and lechery, but the gout galls the one, 
/and the pox pinches the other, and so both 
/the degrees prevent my curses. ] — Boyl 2G0 

Page. Sir? 

Fed. Wbat money is in my purse? 

Page. Seven groats and two pence. 

Fed. I can get no remedy against this con- 
sumption of the purse ; borrowing only lingers 
and lingers it out, but the disease is incurable. 
Go bear this letter to my Lord of Lancaster; 
this to the prince; this to the Earl of West- 
moreland; and this to old Mistress Ursula, 
whom I have weekly sworn to marry since 
I perceiv’d the first white hair on my chin. 
About it; you know where to find me — 

? [Exit Page.'] [] A pox of this gout! or, a gout 
<of this pox! for the one or the other plays 
\ the rogue with my great toe. ]] ’T is no matter 
if I do halt;^ I have the wars for my colour, 
and my pension shall seem the more reason- 
able. A good wit will make use of any thing; 
I will turn diseases to commodity.^ [Exit. 

/[[Scene III. York. The Avchhishops Pcdace. 

The Archbishop, the Lords Hastings, Mow- 
bray, and Bardolph discovered seated. 

xirch. Thus have you heard our cause and 
known our means; 

!> And, my most noble friends, I pray you all, 

? Speak plainly your opinions of our hopes: 
j And first, lord marshal, what say you to it? 

? Mowh. I well allow the occasion of our arms, 
j But gladly would be better satisfied 
JHow in° in our means we should advance 
j ourselves 

j To look with forehead bold and big enough 
j Upon the power and puissance of the king. 

\ Hast. Our present musters grow upon the 
; file 10 

1 Fillip, throw into the air. 

2 Beetle, rammer, pile-driver 

3 Balt, walk lame ^ Colour, pretext 

5 Commodity, gain, advantage. ® In, with 


To five and twenty thousand men of choice; / 
And our supplies live largely in the hope X2 / 
Of great Northumberland, whose bosom burns / 
With an incensed fire of injuries. / 

L. Bard. The question then. Lord Hastings, / 

standeth thus, — / 

^ ( 

Whether our present five and twenty thousand j 

May hold up head'^ without Northumberland ? ' 
Hast. With him, we may. ^ 

L. Bard. Yea, marry, there ’s the point: ( 
But if wuthout him we be thought too feeble, ( 
My judgment is, we should not step too far c 
Till we had his assistance by the hand ; 21 J 

For m a theme® so bloody -fac’d as this, ( 

Conjecture, expectation, and surmise \ 

Of aids mcertain should not be admitted. ? 

xirch. ’Tis very true. Lord Bardolph; forj 

indeed ^ 

It was young Hotspur’s case at Shrewsbury. ! 
L. Ba7'd. It was, my lord; who lin’d ^ him-/ 
seif with hope, / 

Eating the air on promise of supply, ^ 

Flattering himself m project of a power S 
Much smaller than the smallest of his thoughts ; ; 
And so, with great imagination^^ 3i / 

Proper to madmen, led his powers to death, 
And winking^® leap’d into destruction.^*^ J 

Hast. But, by your leave, it never yet did / 
hurt / 

To lay down likelihoods and forms of hope. ? 

L. Bard. Yes, in this present quality^^ of^ 
war: ^ 

Indeed the instant action — a cause on foot — j 
Lives so in hope as in an early spring i 

We see the appearing buds; which to prove j 
fruit, 39 i 

Hope gives not so much warrant as despair ( 
That frosts will bite them. When we mean j 
to build, s 

We first survey the plot, then draw the/ 
model i 

And when we see the figure of the house, [ 

^ Bold up head, make a stand. s Theme, business. 

0 Lin’d, sustained, supported 
10 Inproject, with expectation, 
n Imagination, metrically six syllables 
12 Propier, appropriate. 

IS Wtnlang, shutting his eyes, blindly. 

1 * Destruction, metrically four syllables. 

IS Quality, kind. is Instant, present 

n Model, plan. 
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^Tlien must we rate^ the cost of the erection; 

) Which if we find outweighs ability, 45 

5 What do we then but draw anew the model 
) In fewer offices, ^ or at least desist 
; To build at alP Much more, in this great work, 
) Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down 
;And set another up, should we survey 50 
jThe plot of situation and the model, 

Consent 2 upon a sure foundation,^ 

Question surveyors, know our own estate, 
jHow able such a work to undergo, 
jTo weigh against his opposite; or else 
5 We fortify in paper and in figures, 

(Using the names of men instead of men: 
(Like one that draws the model of a house 

I Beyond his power to build it; who, half 
through. 

Gives o’er and leaves his part-created cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds 6i 
(And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny, 
s Hast Grant that our hopes, yet likely of 
I fair birth, 

I Should be still-born, and that we now possess’d 
)The utmost man of expectation,^ 

J I think we are a body strong enough, 

(Even as we are, to equal® with the king. 

? L. Bard, What, is the king but five and 
) twenty thousand ? 

) Hast To us no more; nay, not so much, 

) Lord Bardolph. 

s For his divisions, as the times do brawl, ^ Yo 
}Ajce in three heads: one power against the 
S French, 

; And one against Glendower; perforce® a third 
;Must take up us. So is the unfirm king 
jin three divided; and his coffers sound 
jWith hollow poverty and emptiness, 
j Arch. That he should draw his several 
j strengths® together 

I And come against us in full puissance,^^^ 
(Need not be dreaded, 
j Hast If he should do so, 

1 Hate, estimate. 

2 In fewer offices, with fewer rooms, on a smaller scale 
2 Consent, agree 

4 Foundation, metrically four syllables. 

^ Fxpectatio'n, metrically five syllables, 
c Equal, cope. 

As the times do hrawl, m these brawling times, 

8 Perforce, of necessity. ^Strengths, foi'ces, armies. 
10 Fuissance, pronounced as a trisyllable. 
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He leaves his back unarm’d, the French and ( 
Welsh ( 

Baying him at the heels; never fear that. ( 
L. Bard. Who is it like should lead his^ 
forces hither? 8i( 

Hast. The Duke of Lancaster and West-( 
moreland; j 

Against the Welsh, himself and Harry Mon-( 
mouth: i 

But who is substituted ’gainst the French, i 
I have no certain notice. ( 

Arch. Let us on, ( 

And jiublish the occasion of our arms. ( 

The commonwealth is sick of their own choice ( 
Their over-greedy love hath surfeited. ( 

An habitation giddy and unsure 89 S 

Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. — S 
0 thou fond many,i® with what loud applause S 
Didst thou beat heaven with blessine: Bolimr- i 
broke, \ 

Before he was what thou wouldst have him be! j 
And being now trimm’d in thine own desires, \ 
Thou, beastly feeder, art so full of him, ) 

That thou provok’st thyself to cast him up. ; 
So, so, thou common dog, didst thou disgorge 5 
Thy glutton bosom of the royal Eichard; I 
And now thou wouldst eat thy dead vomit up, ? 
And howl’st to find it. What trust is inj 
these times? ioo( 

They that, when Eichard liv’d, would have( 
him die, ( 

Are now become enamour’d on’-*^ his grave; < 
Thou, that threw’st dust upon liis goodly heads 
When through proud London he came sigh- s 
ing on \ 

After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, j 
Cri’st now “0 earth, yield us that king again, j 
And take thou this!” 0 thoughts of men^ 
accurs’d! ^ 

East and to come seems best; things present'^ 
worst. i 

Mowb. Shall we go draw our numbers^® and / 
set on?^® 109 J 

Hast We are time’s subjects, and timej 


bids begone. 


[Ha^'eimt U 


n Baying, cliasing. 

12 Their oxon choice, of King Henry. 

12 Many, multitude. i^ On, of. 

15 Draw our numbers, muster our forces, 
15 Set oxi, march. 
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Scene I. London. A Street. 

Enter Hostess^ Fang and Snaee following. 

Host. Master Fang, have yon enter’d the 
action^ 

Fang. It is enter’d. 

S ^Host. Where’s your yeoman?^ Is it a 
S lusty yeoman ^ will he stand to it 
) Fang. Sirrah, where ’s Snare 
) Host. 0 Lord, ay! good Master Snare. 

) Snare. Here, here. 

) Fang. ] Snare, we must arrest Sir John Fal- 
staff. 

Host. Yea, good Master Snare; I have 
enter’d him and all. ii 

Snare. It may chance cost some of us our 
lives, for he will stab. 

^ Host. Alas the day' take heed of him; []he 
stabb’d me in mine own house, and that most 
(beastly. In good faith, he cares not what 
5 mischief he does, if his weapon be out:] he 
will foin^ like any devil; he will spare neither 
man, woman, nor child. 

Fang. If I can close with him, I care not 
for his thrust. 21 

Host. No, nor I neither; I’ll be at your elbow. 

Fang. An I but fist him once; an a’ come 
but within my vice,^ — 

Host. I am undone by his going; I warrant 
you, he ’s an infinitive^ thing upon my score. 
Good Master Fang, hold him sure; good 
Master Snare, let him not scape. He comes 
continuantly to Pie-corner — saving your man- 
hoods — to buy a saddle; and he is indited to 
dinner to the Lubber’s-head® in Lombard 
Street, to Master Smooth’s the silkman. I 
pray ye, since my exion is enter’d and my 
case so openly known to the world, let him 
be brought in to his answer. A hundred 
mark is a long one for a poor lone woman 
to bear; and I have borne, and borne, and 
borne, and have been fubb’d off,® and fubb’d 


1 Yeoman, sberiff’s oflEicer 2 thrust. 

3 Vice, liold, grasp 4 Infinitive, infinite. 

3 Lubher’s-head, Libhard’s (i e Leopard’s) Head. 

G Fubb'd of, put off with false excuses, 


II. 

off, and fubb’d off, from this day to that day, 
that it is a shame to be thought on. [[ There J 
is no honesty in such dealing ; unless a woman > 
should be made an ass and a beast, to bearj 
every knave’s wrong.] Yonder he comes ; and ^ 
that arrant malmsey -nose knave, Bardolph, 
with him. Ho your offices, do your offices; 
Master Fang and Master Snare, do me, do 
me, do me your offices. 

Enter Falstafe, Bardolph, aiid the Page. 

Fal. How now' whose mare’s dead ' 2 — 
What’s the matter'? 49 

Fang. [Tapphig Falstaff on shoulder'] Sir 
John, I arrest you at the suit of Mistress 
Quickly. 

Fal Away, varlets ! Draw, Bardolph! [Puts 
Bardolph hetioeen himself and Fang] cut me 
off the villain’s head; throw the quean in the 
channel.^ 

Host. Throw me in the channel! I ’ll throw 
thee ill the channel. Wilt thou? wilt thou? 
thou bastardly rogue! Murther, murther! 
Ah, thou honey-suckle ® villain! wilt thou kill 
God’s officers and the king’s? Ah, thou 
honey-seed® rogue! thou art a honey-seed, 
a man-queller,^® and a woman-queller. 

Fal. Keep them off, Bardolph. go 

Fang. A rescue! a rescue! 

Host. Good people, bring a rescue or two. 
[^Thou woo’tj^^woo’t thou?— Thou woo’t, woo’t ) 
thou?]— Ho, do, thou rogue! do, thou hemp-j 
seed! 

Fal. Away, you scullion! you rampallian! 
you fustilarian! I ’ll tickle your catastrophe. 

Ervter the Lord Chief Justice, and two 
Apparitors. 

Ch. Just. What is the matter? keep the 
peace here, ho! 

[Bardolph and Page retire to hack 
of scene. Fang and Snare 
seize Falstaff. 


Channel, kennel, gutter. 8 Eoney-mcicle, homicidal. 
3 JEoney-seed, homicide. 

^0 Man-queller, raan-killer 
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Host. Good, my lord, be good to me. I be- 
seech you, stand to me. to 

Ch. Just. How now, Sir John! — What! are 
you brawling here '2 

Doth this become your place, your time, and 
business 

You should have been well on your way to 
York.— 


[To Fayig] Stand from him, fellow; wherefore 
hang’st upon him'? 

[Fang and Snare leave their hold of 
Falstajf. 

Host. O my most worshipful lord, an’t 
please your grace, I am a poor widow of East- 
cheap, and he is arrested at my suit. 

Ch. Just. For what sum? Ts 



JJo9i Throw me in the channel I I ’ll throw thee m the channel. Wilt thou? wilt thou? thou bastardly 
rogue ' Murbher, mui’therl Ah, thou honey-sucklc villain I— (Act ii. 1 .^>3-56.) 


Host. It is more than for some, my lord; it 
is for all, all I have. He hath eaten me out of 
house and home, he hath put all my substance 

i into that fat belly of his; [^but I will have 
some of it out again, or I will ride thee o’ 
nights like the mare. 

Fal. I think I am as like to ride the mare, 
if I have any vantage of ground to get 
up.] 

Ch. Just. How comes this, Sir John? Eie! 
what man of good temper would endure this 
tempest of exclamation?^ Are you not 


asham’d to enforce a poor widow to so rough 
a course to come by her own? oo 

Fal. What is the gross sum that T owe thee ? 

Host. Many, if thou wert an honest man, 
thyself and the money too. Thou didst swear 
to me upon a parcel-gilt ^ goblet, sitting in 
my Dolphin-chamber, at the round table, by 
a sea-coal fire, upon Wednevsday in Wheeson^ 
week, when the prince broke thy head for 
liking his father to a singing-man of Windsor, 
thou didst swear to me then, as I was wash- 
ing thy wound, to marry me and make me 


1 Exclamation^ outcry. 
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2 Parcel-gilt, part-gilt. 


3 Wheemn, Wliitsun. 
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my lady thy wife. Canst thou deny it? Did 
not goodwife Keech, the butcher’s wife, come 
in then and call me gossip Quickly? coming 
in to borrow a mess of vinegar; telling us she 
had a good dish of prawns ; whereby thou 
didst desire to eat some; whereby I told thee 
they were ill for a green wound ? And didst 
thou not, when she was gone down stairs, 
desire me to be no more so familiarity with 
such poor people; saying that ere long they 
should call me madam? And didst thou not 
kiss me and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings? 
I put thee now to thy book-oath; deny it, if 
thou canst. 112 

Fal. My lord, this is a poor mad soul; and 
she says up and down the town that her 
eldest son is like you: she hath been in good 
case, and the truth is, poverty hath distracted 
her. But for these foolish officers, I beseech 
you I may have redress against them. 

Ch, Just, Sir John, Sir John, I am well 
acquainted with your manner of wrenching 
the true cause the false way. It is not a con- 
fident brow, nor the throng of words that 
come with such more than impudent sauci- 
ness from you, can thrust me from a leveD 
consideration; you have, as it appears to me, 
practis’d upon the easy -yielding spirit of this 
woman, and made her serve your uses both 
ill jjurse and in person. 12I 

Host, Yea, in truth, my lord, 

Ch. Just. Pray thee, peace. — Pay her the 
debt you owe her, and unpay the villainy you 
have done her; the one you may do with 
sterling money, and the other with current 
repentance. 

Fal. My lord, I will not undergo this sneap^ 
without reply. You call honourable boldness 
impudent sauciness; if a man will make 
courtesy and say nothing, he is virtuous. No, 
my lord, my humble duty remember’d, I will 
not be your suitor. I say to you, I do desire 
deliverance from these officers, being upon 
hasty employment in the king’s affairs. 140 
Ch. Just. You speak as having power to 
do wrong ; but answer in the effect of your 
reputation,^ and satisfy the poor woman. 

1 Lewi, fair, impartial. 2 Sneap, snub, rebuke 

8 1)L the effect of your reputation^ as becomes your 
cbaractor, 


Fal. Come hither, hostess. 

[He taJees her aside. 

Enter Gower with letters. 

Ch. Just. Now, Master Gower, what news? 

Gow. The king, my lord, and Harry Prince 
of Wales 

Are near at hand; the rest the paper tells. 

Fal. [Aside to Hostess'] As I am a gentleman. 

Host. Faith, you said so before. 

Fal. As I am a gentleman-come, no more 
words of it. 151 

Host, By this heavenly ground I tread on, 
I must be fain to pawm both my plate and 
the tapestry of my dining-chambers. 

Fal. Glasses, glasses, is the only drinking; 
and for thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, or 
the story of the Prodigal, or the German 
hunting in water- work, is worth a thousand 
of these bed-hangings and these fly-bitten'^ 
tapestries. Let it be ten pound, if thou canst. 
Come, an ’t were not for thy humours,^ there ’s 
not a better wench in England. Go, wash 
thy face, and draw® the action. [CoaHng her] 
Come, thou must not be in this humour with 
me; dost not know me? come, come, I know 
thou wast set on to this. 

Host. Pray thee, Sir John, let it be but 
twenty nobles;^ i’ faith, I am loath to pawn 
my plate, so God save me, la ! 

Fal. Let it alone ; [Going a wag from her] I ’ll 
make other shift: you’ll be a fool still. no 

Host. Well, you shall have it, though I 
pawn my gown. I hope you’ll come to supper. 
You’ll pay me all together? 

Fal. Will I live?— Bardolfri] Go, with 
her, with her; [Aside] hook on, hook on. 

Host. Will you have Doll Tearsheet meet 
you at supper ? 

Fal. No more words; let’s have her. 

[Ewe^fjit Hostessj Bardolph^ Fang^ 
Boiare^ and Page. 

Ch, Just. I have heard better news. 

Fal. [Going up to him] What ’s the news, 
my lord? iso 

Ch. Just. [Taking no notice of Fedstaff] 
Wliere lay® the king last night? 

4 Fly-hitten, luotb-eaten. ^ Humours, caprices 

Draw, withdraw. 

7 Noble, a coin worth 8s. 6d s Lay, encamped. 
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Goiv. At Basingstoke, my lord. 1S2 

Fal. I hope, my lord, all 's well; what is 
the news, my lord ? 

Ch, Just. Come all his forces back^ 

Go%o. No; fifteen hundred foot, five hundred 
horse, 

Are march’d up to my lord of Lancaster, 
Against Northumberland and the Archbishop. 

Fal. Comes the king back from Wales, my 
noble lord^ 

Ch. Jicst. You shall have letters of me pre- 
sently; 100 

Come, go along with me, good Master Gower. 

[Going. 

Fal. My lord ! 

Ch. Just. [Turning roun(F\ What’s the 
matter 

Fal. Master Gower, shall I entreat you with 
me to dinner ^ 

Qow. I must wait upon my good lord here; 
I thank you, good Sir J olin. 

Ch. Just. Sir John, you loiter here too long, 
being you are to take soldiers up in counties 
as you go. 200 

Fal. [Pretending not to hear ]iin{\ Will you 
sup with me, Master Gower ^ 

Ch. Just. What foolish master taught you 
these manners, Sir John? 

Fal. Master Gower, if they become me not, 
he was a fool that taught them me. — [To Chief 
Justice; laughingl This is the right fencing 
grace, my lord; tap for tap,^ and so pai’t fair. 

Ch. Just. Now the Lord lighten 2 thee! thou 
art a great fool. [F^veunt. 

Scene II. London. Another Street. 

E)iter Prince Henry and Poins. 

Prince. Before God, I am exceeding weary. 

Poins. Is ’t come to that? I had thought 
weariness durst not have attach’d^ one of so 
high blood. 

Prince. Faith, it does me ; though it dis- 
colours the complexion of my greatness to 
acknowledge it. Doth it not show vilely in 
me to desire small beer? 8 

Poins. Why, a prince should not be so 

1 Tup for tap, tit for tat 

^Lighten, enlighten. 

2 Attach'd, attacked 
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loosely studied'^ as to remember so weah a 
composition. 10 

Prince. Belike then my appetite was not 
princely got; for, by my troth, I do now re- 
member the poor creature, small beer. But, 
indeed, these humble considerations make me 
out of love with my greatness. What a dis- ’ 
grace is it to me to remember thy name ’ orj! 
to know thy face to-morrow! or to take note^ 
how many pair of silk stockings thou hast, ! 
viz. these, and those that were thy peach-;! 
colour’d ones! or to bear the inventory ofj 
thy shirts, as, one for superfluity, and an-J 
other for use' But that the tennis-court S 
keeper knows better than I; for it is a low) 
ebb of linen with thee when thou keepest not? 
racket there; as thou hast not done a great) 
while, because the rest of thy low countries) 
have maile a shift to eat up thy holland:''’ and) 
God knows whether those that bawl out^ thoj 
ruins of thy linen shall inherit his kingdom:^ 
but the midwives say the children are not in / 
the fault; whereupon the world increases, and| 
kindreds are mightily strengthen’d. ] 

Poins. How ill it follows, after you have 
labour’d so hard, you should talk so idly ! 
Tell me, how many good young princes would 
do so, their fathers being so sick as yours at 
this time is ? 

Prince. Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins? 
Poins. Yes, faith; and let it be an excellent 
good thing. 

Prince. It sliall serve among wits of no 
higher breeding than thine. 

Poins. Go to; I stand the push of your one 
thing that you will tell. 41 

Prince. Marry, I tell thee, it is not meet 
that I should he sad, now my father is sick ; 
albeit I could tell to thee, as to one it jileases 
me, for fault of a better, to call my fiiend, I 
could be sad, and sad indeed too. 

Poins. Very hardly upon such a subject, 
Pnnee. By this hand, thou thinkest me as 
far in the devil’s book as thou and Falstaff for 
obduracy and persistency; let the end try the 
man. £ But I tell thee, my heart bleeds in- , 
wardly that my father is so sick ; and keeping J 

^Studied, inoliiied 
IXollmid, Holland linen (vvith a pmi). 

^Out, out from. 
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^ such vile company as thou art hath in reason 
J taken from me all ostentation of sorrow. 

^ Foins. The reason'? 

J Prince. What wouldst thou think of me, if 
^ I should weep 

S Foins. I would think thee a most princely 
^hypocrite. 59 

> Prince It would be every man’s thought, 
)and thou art a blessed fellow to think as every 
Jman thinks, never a man’s thought m the 
5 world keeps the road-way better than thine, 

^ every man would think me an hypocrite in- 
; deed And what accites ^ your most worship- 
Pful thought to think so'? 

? Foins. Why, because you have been so lewd, 
?and so much engraff’d to^ Ealstaff. 
c Prince. And to thee.]] 6S 

< Foins. []By this light, I am well spoke 011;^ 
^I can hear it with mine own ears: the worst 
( that they can say of me is that I am a second 
J brother, and that I am a proper^ fellow of my 
[I hands and those two things, I confess, I can- 
^ not help. ] By the mass, here comes Bardolph. 

Prince. And the boy that I gave FalstatF : 
he had him from me Christian ; and look, if 
the fat villain have not transform’d him ape. 

Enter Bardolph and Page. 

Bard. God save your grace ' 78 

Prince. And yours, most noble Bardolph. 

I [] Baird. Come, you virtuous ass, you bashful 
fool, must you be blushing wherefore blush 
you now % What a maidenly man-at-arms are 
you become ! Is ’t such a matter to get a 
5 pottle-pot’s maidenhead 
) Page. A’ calls me e’en now, my lord, through 
^a red lattice,® and I could discern no part of his 
J face from the window ; at last I spied his eyes, 
\ and methought he had made two holes in the 
/ale-wife’s new petticoat and peep’d through. 
I Prince. Has not the boy profited? 00 

; Bard. Away, you whoreson upright rabbit, 
j away ' 

i Page. Away, you rascally Althcea’s dream, 
(*away! 

I Prince. Instruct us, boy; what dream, boy? 


1 Aacites, incites. 2 BngraJBd to, attached to. 

» Sp(M on, spoken of. 4 Proper, comely. 

5 0/ my hands, of my size 
^Red lattice, ale hmiso window. 


Page. Marry, my lord, Althsea dream’d she } 
was deliver’d of a fire-brand ; and therefore I / 
call him her dream. / 

Prince. A crown’s worth of good interpre-j 
tation — There ’t is, boy. 100 ? 

Foins. O, that this good blossom could bee 
kept from cankers!" — Well, there is sixpence' 
to preserve thee. ( 

Bard. An you do not make him hang’dj 
among you, the gallows shall have wrong. ^ 
Prince. ] And how doth tliy master, Bar- i 
dolph? 

Bard Well, my lord. He heard of your 
grace’s coming to town ; there ’s a letter for you. 

Foins. Deliver’d with good respect. — And 
how doth the martlemas,® your master ? 110 

Bard. In bodily health, sir. 

Foins. Marry, the immoi'tal part needs a 
physician; but that moves not him; though 
that be sick, it dies not. 

Prince. I do allow this wen to be as familiar 
with me as my dog : and he holds his place ; 
for look you how he writes. 

Foins. [Reads'] “John Fulstiiff, knight,” — every 
man must know that, as oft as he has occa- 
sion to name himself, even like those that 
are kin to the king; for they never prick their 
finger but they say, “There ’s some of the 
king’s blood spilt.” “How comes that?” says 
he, that takes upon him not to conceive. The 
answer is as ready as a borrower’s cap, “I am 
the king’s poor cousin, sir.” 126 

Pnnee. Nay, they will be kin to us, or they 
will fetch it from Japhet. But to the letter. 

Foins. [Reads] “ Sir John Falstaff, knight, to 
the son of the king, nearest his father, Harry Prince 
of Wales, greeting.’ —Why, this is a certificate. 
Prince. Peace! 

Foins. [Read^ “I will imitate the honourable 
Homans m brevity;” he sure means brevity in 
breath, short-winded. “I commend mo to thee, I 
commend thee, and 1 leave thee. Bo not too familiar 
with Poins ; for he misuses thy favours so much that 
he swears thou art to marry his sister Nell. Bepent 
at idle times as thou niay’st ; and so, farewell. 141 
“ Thine, by yea and no, which is as much as 
to say, as thou usest him, J ack Falstapf 
with my familiars, JOHN with my brothers 
and sisters, and Sm John with all Europe.” 

’’ Cankers, canker-worms. 

8 z e Martinmas (Nov. 11 ) ; used figuratively = an old man. 
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My lord, I ’ll steep this letter in sack and 
make him eat it. 

Prince. That ’s to make him eat twenty of 
his words. But do you use me thus, Ned? 
must I marry your sister ? i5i 

Poins. God send the wench no worse for- 
tune! But I never said so. 

Prince. Well, thus we play the fools with 
the time, and the spirits of the wise sit in the 
clouds and mock us. — Is your master here in 
London? 

Bard. Yea, my lord. 

Prince. Where sups he ? doth the old boar 
feed in the old frank? ^ 16O 

Bard. At the old place, my lord, in East- 
cheap. 

Prince. What company ? 

Page. Ephesians,^ my lord, of the old church. 

Prince. Su^d any women with him ? 

Page. None, my lord, but old Mistress 
Quickly and Mistress Doll Tearsheet. 
i [^Prince. What pagan may that be? 

< Page. A proper gentlewoman, sir, and a 
s kinswoman of my master’s. ] ivo 

j Prince. [ Even such kin as the parish heifers 
(are to the town bull.—] Shall we steal upon 
them, Ned, at supper? 

Poins. I am your shadow, my lord ; I ’ll 
follow you. 

Prince. Sirrah, you boy, and Bardolph, no 
word to your master that I am yet come to 
town. There ’s for your silence. 

[Giring him moneg. 

Bard. I have no tongue, sir. 170 

Page. And for mine, sir, I will govern it. 

Prince. Fare you well; go . — [Erreunt Bar- 
\dolpK and iV/yr.]— This Doll Tearsheet 
;! should be some road. 

y Poins. I warrant you, as common as the 
'^way between St. Alban’s and London. 

'' Prince.'^ How might we see K ilstalF 1 )cstow ^ 
himself to-night in his true colours, and not 
ourselves be seen? 

Poins. Tut on two leathern jerkins and 
aprons, and wait upon him at his table as 
drawers. loi 

Prince. From a God to a bull? a heavy dc- 

^ Frank, sty. 

2 Fphesians, boon companions. 

3 Bestow, bear, behave. 
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clension! it was Jove’s case. From a prince 
to a prentice ? a low transformation 1 that 
shall be mine ; for in everything the purpose 
must weigh with the folly. Follow me, Ned. 

[Ew'eiint. 

Scene III. ^Varhwortli. Before the Castle. 

Enter Northumberland, Lady Northumber- 
land, and Lady Percy. 

North. I prithee, loving wife, and gentle 
daughter, 

Give even way unto my rough affairs; 

Put not you on the visage of the times. 

And be like them to Percy troublesome. 

Lady North. I have given over, I wdll speak 
no more. 

Do what you will; your wisdom be your guide. 
No 7 ih. Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at 
pawn; 

And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 
Lady Per. 0 yet, for God’s sake, go not to 
these wars ' 

The time was, father, that you broke your 
word, 10 

When youvvere more endear’d ^ to it than now ; 
When your own Percy, when my heart’s dear 
Harry, 

Threw many a northward look to see his father 
Bring up his powers; but he did long in vain. 
Who then persuaded you to stay at home? 
There were two honours lost, yours and your 
son’s. 

Foryoui's, the God of heaven brighten it! 

For his, it stuck ujion liim as the sun 
In the grey va\ilt of heaven, and by his light 
Did all the chivalry of England move 20 
To do bi'ave acts; [^hc was indetid the glass ( 
Wherein the noble youthdid dress themselves. 
He had no legs that practis’d not his gait; ( 
And speaking thick,*'’ which nature made his,' 
l)lenush, J 

Became the accents of the valiant;*^ / 

For those that could speak low and tat*dily / 
Would turn their own ])erfectiou to abusi\ S' 
To seem like him:] so that in speech, in gait,? 
In di<‘t, in affections of delight, 

4 Fnileaftl, bound, pU’dgod. 
s Thlak, fast. 

6 Valiant, metricjilb three syUnbles, 
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In military rules, humours of blood, ^ 30 

He was the mark and glass, copy and book. 
That fashion’d others. And him, O wondrous 
him! 

0 miracle of men! him did you leave. 

Second to none, unseconded by you, 

To look upon the hideous god of war 


In disadvantage; to abide ^ a field 
Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur’s 
name 

Did seem defensible so you left him. 

Never, O never, do his ghost the wrong 39 
To hold your honour more precise and nice 
With others than with him! []let them alone. 



Ladi! So came I a widow ; 

And never shall have length of life enough 

To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes —(Act 11 8. 57-59.) 


)The marshal and the drchbishop are strong; 
/Had my sweet Harry had but half their 
^ numbers, 

/To-day might I, hanging on Hotspur’s neck, 
A’lave talk’d of Monmouth’s grave.] 

North. Beshrew your heaxd, 

Fair daughter, you do draw rny spirits from 
mo 

With new lamenting ancient oversights. 

But I must go and meet with danger there, 

( )r it will seek me in another place 49 

And find me w^orse provided. 

Jjtd^ North, 0 , fly to Scotland, 


1 Humours ofUood, caprices of temperament 
‘■i Abide, oiuku'o the risks of. 

Defensible, defensive, furnishing means of defence 


Till that the nobles and the armed commons 
Have of their puissance made a little taste. 

Zad^ Not. If they get ground and vantage 
of the king. 

Then join you with them, like a rib of steel, 
To make strength stronger; but, for all our 
loves, 

Eirst let them try themselves. []So did your| 
son ; j 

He was so suffer’d: so came I a widow; ^ 
And never shall have length of life enough \ 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, ^ 
That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven, ' 
For recordation to^ my noble husband. ] 01 / 


^ Recordation to, memory of. 
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North, Come, come, go in with me. ’Tis 
with my mind 

As with the tide swell’ d up unto his height, 
That makes a still-stand, running neither 
way. 

Fain would I go to meet the drchbishop, 

But many thousand reasons hold me back. — 
I will resolve for Scotland ; there am I, g 7 
Till time and vantage crave my company. 

\_Ea)eunt. 

Scene IY. London. The Boarh-head 
Tavern in Eastcheap. 

) [[ Enter two Bra^oers. 

J First Braio. What the devil hast thou 
j brought there ^ apiile-johns'?^ thou know’st 
jSir John cannot endure an apple-john. 

Eec. Braw. Mass, thou say’st true. The 
prince once set a dish of apple-johns before 
him, and told him there were live more Sir 
'Johns, and, putting off his hat, said ‘‘I wiil 
{ now take my leave of these six dry, round, 
l^old, wither’d knights.” It anger’d him to 
jthe heart; but he hath forgot that. lo 

) First Braw. Why, then, cover,- and sot 
fthem down: and see if thou canst find out 
J Sneak’s noise Mistress Tearsheet would fain 
S hear some music. 

) Sec. Braw. Sirrah, here will be the prince 
5 and Master Poins anon; and they will put on 
Jtwo of our jerkins and aprons, and Sir John 
mmst not know of it; Bardolph hath brought 
S word. 20 

\ First Braiv. By the mass, here will be old 
'^utis;*^ it will be an excellent stratagem, 
j Sec. Bratv. 1 ’ll sec if I can find out Sneak. 

[Ewit ] 

Enter Hostess and Doll Teaebheet. 

Host. I’ faith, sweetheart, mcthinks now 
you are in an excellent good ternjierality; 
your pulsidge beats as extraordinarily as 
heart would desire, and your colour, I war- 
rant you, is as red as any rose, in good truth, 
la! But, i’ faith, you have drunk too much 
canaries;^ and that’s a marvellous searching 

1 Apple-johm, a land of apple. 

2 Cover, lay tlie table. » band of musicians. 
4 Old utis, rare sport. « Caimrm, Canary wine 
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wine, and it perfumes the blood ere one can 
say “What’s this^” — How do you now*? S2 
Boll. Better than I was; hem! 

Host. Why, that ’s well said ; a good heart ’s 
worth gold. Lo, here comes Sir John. 

Enter Falstapp. 

Fal. [^Singing] “When Arthui drst in court — 
^ Empty the Jordan. [Si7igtng] ] And was a 
worthy king ” — [Ewit First Brawer .] — How 
now, Mistress Doll ' 

Host. Sick of a calin;^ yea, good faith. 40 
Fal. So is all her sect; an tliey be once in 
a calm, they ai'e sick. 

Boll. You muddy rascal, is that all the 
comfort you give me 

Fal. You make fat rascals, Mistress Doll. 
Boll. I make them! gluttony and diseases 
make them; I make them not. 

[ Fal. If the cook help to make tlie gluttony, ? 
you help to make the diseases, 1 )oll; we eatch? 
of you, Doll, we catch of you: grant that, my/ 
poor virtue, grant that. 5 i ) 

Boll. Ay, marry; our chains and our jtiwels. J 
Fal. Your brooches, pearls, and owches • — for 
to serve bravely is to come halting off, you'J 
know: to come olf the breach with his pike^ 
bent bravely, and to surgery bravely; to vou-J 
ture upon tlie charg’d chambers bravely— I 
Boll. Hang yourself, you muddy conger,) 
hang yourself. ] 60 i 

Host. By my troth, this is the old fashion; 
you two never meet but you fall to some dis- 
cord; you are both, i’ good truth, as rlum- 
matic^ as two dry toasts; you cannot one bear 
with another’s confirmities. What the good- 
year! one must bear, and that must be you; 
[7b BoUi\ you are the weaker vessel, as tliey 
say, the cmjitier vessel. 

Boll. []Can a weak em])ty vtsssel bear such 5 
a huge full hogshead? there’s a whole luer-S 
chant’s venture of Bonrdeaux siulf in him;) 
yon have not seen a hulk better stulf’d in the; 
hold.™] Come, I’ll be friends with thee, Jack;/ 
thou art going to the wars; and whether I 
shall ever see thee again or no, there is no- 
body cares. [^Emhraces funn.’] 73 


» Calm, qualm. 

? liheimatic, a blunder for i^pknetie (iirobably) 
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5 goiter Drawer. 

/ Draw. Sir, Ancient^ Pistol’s below, 

and would speak with you. 75 

Doll. Hang him, swaggering rascal ’ let 
him not come hither; it is the foul-mouthed’st 
rogue in England. 

Host. If he swagger, let him not come here: 
no, by my faith, I must live among my 
neighbours; I’ll no swaggerers. I am in 
good name and fame with the very best — 
Shut the door; — there comes no swaggerers 
here, I have not liv’d all this while, to have 
swaggering now. — Shut the door, I pray you. 

Fal. Host thou hear, hostess? 

EoBt Pray ye, pacify yourself. Sir John; 
there comes no swaggei’ers here. ss 

Fal. Host thou hear ? it is mine ancient. 

Ho^t Tilly-fally, Sir John, ne’er tell me; 
your ancient swaggerer comes not in my 
doors. I was before Master Tisick, the 
debuty, t’ other day; and, as he said to me — 
’t was no longer ago than Wednesday last — 
“I’ good faith, neighbour Quickly,” says he — 
Master Dumbe, our minister, was by then — 
“neighbour (Juickly,” says he, “receive those 
that are civil; for,” said he, “you are in an 
ill name.” Now a’ said so, I can tell where- 
upon; “for,” says he, “you are an honest 
woman, and well thought on; therefore take 
heed what guests you receive : receive,” says 
he, “no swaggering companions.” There 
comes none here; — you would bless you to 
hear what he said.—No, I ’ll no swaggerers. 

Fal. He’s no swaggerer, hostess; a tame 
cheater,^ i’ faith; you may stroke him as 
gently as a pu})py greyhound : he ’ll not 
swagger with a Ikirbary hen, if her feathers 
turn back in any show of resistance. — Call 
liim up, drawer. {lUxit First 2 Drawer. 

Host. Cheater, call you him? I will bar no 
honest man my liouse, nor no cheater: but I 
tlo not love swaggering, by my troth; I am 
the woT'se, when one says swagger. — Peel, 
masters, how I shake; look you, I warrant you. 

Doll. So you do, hostess, [(rivvig her drink 

Host Ho yea, in very truth, do T, an ’t 
were an aspen leaf. I cannot abide swaggerers. 

1 Anckoit, ensign ^ Tame cheater, petty rogue. 


Enter Pistol, Bardolph, and Page. 

Fist. God save you, Sir John! ii9 

Fal. Welcome, Ancient Pistol. Here, Pis 
tol, I charge you with a cup of sack; [Pistol 
drioiks] do you discharge upon mine hostess. 



Pi<ft God pave you, Sir John !~(Aot 11 4 119) 


Pist I will discharge upon her, Sir J ohn, j 
with two bullets. ? 

Fal. She is pistol-proof, sir; you shall) 
hardly offend her. < 

Host Come, I’ll drink no proofs nor no' 
bullets; I’ll drink no more than will do me; 
good, for no man’s pleasure, 1 . 2 ! 

Pist Then to you, Mistress Dorothy; I 
will charge you. 

Doll Charge me ! I scorn you, scurvy com- 
])anion. Wliat! you poor, base, rascally, 
29 
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cheating, lack-linen mate ' Away, yon mouldy 
rogue, away! I am meat for your master. 

Fist, I know you. Mistress Dorothy. iso 
? Doll. Away, you cut-purse rascal! [[you 
^ filthy hung,^ away! by this wine, I’ll thrust 
<my knife in your mouldy chaps, an you play 
\ the saucy cuttle^ with me.] Away, you bottle- 
ale rascal ! you basket-hilt stale juggler, you! 
^ Since when, I pray you, sir^ [God’s light, 
(with two points on your shoulder? much!] 

( Fist. [God let me not live, but] 1 will 
murthei‘ your ruff for this. 

Fal. No more. Pistol; I would not have 
you go off here: discharge yourself of our 
company. Pistol. 

Host. No, good Captain Pistol; not here, 
sweet captain. 150 

Doll. Captain! thou abominable damn’d 
cheater, art thou not asham’d to be call’d 
captain? An captains were of my mind, they 
would truncheon you out, for taking their 
names upon you before you have earn’d them. 
^[ You a captain! you slave, for what? for tear- 
; ing a poor whore’s ruff in a bawdy-house ? ] 
He a captain! hang him, rogue! he lives upon 
'mouldy stew’d prunes and dried cakes. [A 
V captain ! God’s light, these villains will make 
J the word as odious as the word ocGup^, which 
/was an excellent good word before it was 
/ill sorted; therefore captains had need look 
/to’t. ] 103 

Bard. Pray thee, go down, good ancient. 

Fal. Hark thee hither, Mistress Doll. 

Fist. Not I: I tell thee what, Corporal 
Bardolph, I could tear her; I ’ll be reveng’tl 
of her. 

Fctffe. Pray thee, go down. 

Fist. 1 ’ll see her damn’d first; to Pluto’s 
damned lake, by this hand, to the infernal 
deep, with Erebus and tortures vile also. 
Hold hook and line, say I. Down, down, 
dogs! down, faitors! Have we not Hireii 
liere ? [ If 'df dm'ws h is s word. 

Host. Good Captain Peesel, be quiet; ’t is 
very late, i’ faith: I beseek^yoii now, aggra- 
vate your choler. 

Fist. These be good humours, indeed! Shall 
pack-horses 


1 Bimg, sharper, 2 Cattle, ctitpurse. s Beseek, beseech 
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And hollow pamper’d jades of Asia, irs 

Which cannot go but thirty miles a-day, 
Compare with Caesars, and with Cannibals,^ 
And Trojan Greeks? nay, rather damn them 
with 

King Cerberus; and let the welkin roar. 

Shall we fall foul for toys ? 

Host. By my troth, captain, these are very 
bitter words. 

£Ba7'd. Be gone, good ancient; this will? 
grow to a brawl anon. ? 

Fist. Die men like dogs! give crowns like^? 
pins! Have we not Hiren here? isaj 

Host. O’ niy word, captain, there ’s none?, 
such here. What the good-year! do you think J 
I would deny her? ] Foi* God’s s;ike, be quiet. J 
Fist. Then feed, and be fat, my fair Cali- 
polis. 

Come, give ’s some sack. 

Be fortiDui 9)d tormodtt, lo sperare mi contenta. 
Fear we broadsides? no, let the fiend give lire. 
Give me some sack; and, sweetheart, lie thou 
there. [Layvaj dovm. his sword. 

Come Ave to full points here, and are etceteras 
nothing? 

Fal. Pistol, I would l)e Cjuiet. 

Fist. Sweet knight, 1 kiss thy neif.'* What! 
we have seen the seven stars. 20 L 

Doll. For God’s sake, thrust him down 
stairs; I cannot endure such a fustian rascal. 

Fist. Thrust him down stairs! know we 
not Galloway nags? 

Fal. Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a 
shove-groat shilling; nay, an a’ do nothing 
hut speak nothing, a’ shall be noiliing herti. 
Dat'd. Cbme, get you down staii’s. 209 
Fist. What! shall we hav(‘ incision? shall 
■we imbrue? — [Bnatahuaj vp Ids sword. 

Then death rock me asl(‘ep, abridge my dole- 
ful days! 

Why, then, lei grievous, ghastly, gajiing 
Wounds 

Untwine tlu‘ Sisters Three! Gome, Airopos, 
T say! 

Host. Here ’s goodly si-uff toward 1 
Fal. Giv(‘ me my rapier, boy. 

Doll. I pray thee, Jack, X pray tluje, do not 
draw. 217 

■* CannihaUf Haimibals ^ Ncif, Hat, c Toward, at band. 
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Fal. [Drawing his sivord] Get you down 
stairs. [Bardolph and Page drive Pistol out. 

Host. Here ’s a goodly tumult! I ’ll forswear 
keeping house, afore I ’ll he in these tirrits^ 
and frights. So; murther, I warrant now. — 
^ Alas, alas! [[put up your naked weapons, put 
up your naked weapons. 

; Doll. I pray thee, J ack, be quiet ; the rascal 's 



gone. All, you whoreson little valiant villain, > 
you! 226 ? 

Rost. Are you not hurt i' the groin? me- ^ 
thought a’ made a shrewd thrust at your? 
belly. ] ? 

Re-enter Bardolph. 

Fal, Have you turn’d him out o’ doors? 


Fal Get you down stairs —(Act u 4. 218.) 


Bard. Yea, sir. The rascal ’s drunk. You 
have hurt him, sir, i’ the shoulder. 23i 

Fal. A rascal! to brave me! 

Doll. Ah, you sweet little rogue, you! 
Alas, poor ape, how thou sweat’st! come, let 
^me wipe thy face;— come on, you whoreson 
^ chops. — Ah, rogue! ]] i’ faith, t love thee; thou 
art as valorous as Hector of Troy, worth 
live of Agamemnon, and ten times better 
than the Nine Worthies. Ah, villain! 

? Fal. A rascally slave ! [] I will toss the rogue 
/ in a blanket. 241 

/ Doll. Bo, if thou dar’st for thy heart: if 


thou dost. I’ll canvas thee between a pair of^ 
sheets. ] 244 ? 

Enter Mtisic. 

Page. The music is come, sir. 

Fal. Let them play.— Play, sirs.— Sit on my 
knee, Boll. A rascal bragging slave! the 
rogue fled frcjm me like quicksilver. 

Doll. [[ I’ faith, and thou follow’dst him likes 
a church. Thou whoreson little tidy Bartho-s 
lomew boar-pig, 3 when wilt thou leave fight- s 
ing o’ days [and foining- o’ nights,] and begin > 
to patch up thine old body for heaven? 253 


i Tirrita, terrors (probably) 


2 Poinintj, thi listing. 
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Enter, behind, Prince Henry and Poins, 
disguised like Erasers . 

Fal, Peace, good Doll! do not speak like a 
deatli’s-head; do not bid me remember mine 
end. 

Loll. Sirrah, what humour ’s the prince of ^ 

Fal. A good shallow young fellow; a’ would 
have made a good pantler,^ a’ would ha’ 
chipp’d bread well. 

Loll. They say Poins has a good wit. 2G0 

Fal. He a good wit? hang him, baboon ’ his 
wit’s as thick as Tewksbury mustard; there ’s 
no more conceit in him than is in a mallet. 

Loll. Why does the prince love him so, then? 

Fal. Because their legs are both of a bigness, 
and a’ plays at quoits well, and eats conger- 
and fennel, and drinks off candles’ ends for 
flap-dragons, and rides the wild-mare with 
the boys, and jumps upon joint-stools, and 
J swears with a good grace, [|and wears Ins boots 
Jvery smooth, like unto the sign of the leg, 
^ and breeds no bate^ with telling of discreet 
) stories ; ] and such other gambol faculties a’ 
has, that show a weak mind and an able 
body, for the which the prince admits him: 
for the prince himself is such another; the 
weight of a hair will turn the scales between 
their avoirdupois. 

Frince. [^Aside to Poins] Would not this nave 
of a wheel have his ear’s cut off? 279 

Poins. [Aside to Prince] Let ’s beat him 
before his wliore. 

Prmce. to Povis] Look, whether the 

wither’d elder hath not his poll claw’d like a 
parrot. 

I [[ Poins. Is it not strange that desire 

J should so many years outlive performance?] 

Fal. Kiss me, Doll. 

( \Prince. [Aside] Saturn and Venus this year 
^ in conjunction! what says the almanac to that? 
j Poins. [ds'icZe] And, look, whether the fiery 
/ Trigon, his man, be not lisping to his master’s 
/old tables, his note-book, his counsel-keeper, 
j Fal. Thou dost give me flatteriirg busses. ] 

Loll. By my troth, I kiss thee with a most 
constant heart. 


1 Pantler, pantry-keeper. 

2 Conger, a kind of eel. 

s Breeds no hate, causes no trouble, 
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Fal. I am old, I am old. 

Loll. I love thee better than I love e’er a 
scurvy young boy of them all. 

Fal. What stuff wilt have a kirtle of? I 
shall receive money o’ Thursday; thou shalt 
have a cap to-morrow. [] A merry song, come! ? 
it grows late. We’ll to bed.] Thou ’It for-? 
get me when I am gone. soo 

Loll. By my troth, thou ’It set mea-weeping, 
an thou say’st so: prove that ever I dress 
myself handsome till thy return. — Well, 
hearken'^ the end. 

Fal. Some sack, Francis. 

^Loins' I anon, sir. [Coming forward. 

Fal. Ha! a bastard son of the king’s? — 
And art not thou Poins his brother? 

Prince. Why, thou globe of sinful conti- 
nents, what a life dost tliou lead ' yio 

Fal. A better than thou ; I am a gentleman, 
thou art a drawer. 

Prince. Very true, sir; and I come to draw 
you out by the ears. 

[Theg throw off their disguises — Falstuff 
rises. 

Host. 0, the Lord preserve thy good grace! 
by my troth, welcome to London.— Now, the 
Loi'd bless that sweet face of thine! O Jesu, 
are you come from Wales? 

F'al. Thou whoreson mad compound of 
majesty, by this light flesh and corrupt blood, 
thou ai’t welcome. ;{ 2 i 

[Leaning his hand u].)on Doll. 

Loll. How, you fat fool! I scorn you. 

Poins. My lord, lie will diive you out of 
your revenge and turn all to a merriment, if 
you take not the heat. 

Prince. You whoreson candle-mine,’'' you, 
how vilely did you speak of me even now be- 
fore this honest, virtuous, civil gentlewoman! 

Host. God’s blessing of your good heart! 
and so she is, by my troth. 

Fal. Didst thou hear me? 

Prince. Yea, and you knew me, as you did 
when you ran away by Gadshill; you knew 1 
was at your back, and s])oke it on purpose to 
try my patience. 


* Hearken, await. 

® Candle-mine, tallow magazine. 
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Fal. No, no, no, not so; I did not think 
thou wast within hearing. 

Prime, I shall drive you then to confess 
the wilful abuse; and then I know how to 
handle you. 

Fal. No abuse, Hal, o’ mine honour; no 
abuse. 340 

Prime. Not to dispraise me, and call me — 
pantler and bread-chipper, and I know not 
what'? 

Fal No abiise^ Hal. 

Poins. No abuse'? 

Fal. No abuse, Ned, 1’ the world; honest 
Ned, none. I disprais’d him before the 
wicked, that the wicked might not fall in love 
with him; in which doing, I have done the 
part of a careful friend and a true subject, 
and thy father is to give me thanks for it. 
No abuse, Hal; — none, Ned, none: — no, faith, 
boys, none. 351 

Prime. See now, whether pure fear and 
entire cowardice doth not make thee wrong 
this virtuous gentlewoman to close witld us? 
is she of the wicked? is thine hostess here of 
the wicked ? or is thy boy of the wicked ? or 
honest Bardolph, whose zeal burns in his 
nose, of the wicked? 

Poins. Answer, thou dead elm, answer. 

Fill. The fiend hath prick’d down Bardolph 
irrecoverable; and his face is Lucifer’s privy- 
kitchen, whore he doth nothing but roast 
malfc-worms.*^ For the boy, there is a good 
angel about him; but the devil outbids him 
too. 

Prince. For the women'? 

Fal. For one of them, she is in hell already, 
and burns, poor soul. For tlie other, I owe 
h<u‘ money; and whether she be damn’d for 
that, I know not. 

I/ost. No, I warrant you. im 

Fal. No, I think thou art not; I think thou 
art quit for that. Marry, there is another 
indictment upon thee, for suffering flesh to be 
eaten in thy house, contrary to tlie law; for 
the which I think thou wilt howl. 

Host. All victuallers do so; what ’s a joint 
of mutton or two in a whole Lent? 


Prime. You, gentlewoman, — 

Doll. What says your grace? 

Fal. His grace says that which his flesh 
rebels against. [Loud hiochiiig without. 

Host. Who knocks so loud at door? — Look 
to the door there, Francis. 3S2 

Enter Peto. 

Prince. Peto, how now’ what news? 

Peto. The king your father is at West- 
minster; 

And there are twenty weak and wearied posts 
Come from the north, and, as I came along, 

I met and overtook a dozen captains, 
Bare-headed, sweating, knocking at the 
taverns, 

And asking every one for Sii* John Falstaff. 

Prime. By heaven, Poins, I feel me much 
to blame, 390 

So idly to profane the precious time, 

When tempest of commotion, like the soutU 
Borne^ with black vapour, doth begin to melt 
And drop upon our bare unarmed heads. 

Give me my sword and cloak. — Falstaff, good 
night. [Exeunt Prime Henry^ Poins, 
Peto, and Bardolph. 

Fal. Now comes in the sweetest morsel of 
the night, and we must hence and leave it 
unpick’d . — [Knocking u'ithout\ More knock- 
ing at the door! — 

lie-enter Bardolph. 

How now’ what’s the matter? 400 

Bard.Yow must away to court, sir, presently ; 
A dozen captains stay at door for you. 

F'al. [To thePagel Pay the musicians, sirrah. 
— Farewell, hostess ; — farewell, Doll. You see, 
my good wenches, how men of merit are sought 
after; the undeserver may sleep, when the 
man of action is call’d on. Farewell, good 
wenches; if I be not sent away post, I will see 
you again ere I go. 

Doll. I cannot speak; if my heart be not 
ready to burst, — well, sweet Jack, have a care 
of thyself. [Hugging him.^ 4 io 

Fal. Farewell, farewell. 

[Exeunt Falstaff and Bardolph. 

Host. Well, fare thee well. I have known 

4 SmtK south wind. 


1 To close with, i e to pacify 

2 Prick'd, iiiavlvcd 

3 Malt-worms, ule-tipplcrs. 
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5 Borne, laden 
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tliee these twenty-nine years, come peascod- 
time; but an lionester and truer-hearted man, 
— well, fare thee well. 

Bard. \_\Vithout\ Mistress Tearsheet! 

Host. What ’s the matter? 


Bard [Without\ Bid Mistress Teai’sheet 

come to my master. 4i9 

Host. O, run, Doll, run; run, good Doll: 
come. [NAe comes hhchhered.l Yea, will you 

come, DolD [Exeunt. 


ACT III. 


Scene I. Westminster. The Palace. 

Enter the King in his ni^htgoion^ with a Page. 

King. Go call the Earls of Surrey and of 
Warwick, 

But, ere they come, bid them o’er-read these 
letters, 

And well consider of them. Make good speed. 

[Exit Page. 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep! — 0 sleep, 0 gentle 
sleep. 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness^ 

Why rather, sleep, li’st thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy jiallets stretching thee, lo 
And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy 
slumber, 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lull’d with sound of sweetest melody? 

0 thou dull god, why li’st thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly 
couch 

A watch-case^ or a common larum-bcll? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge 20 
And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curding their monstrous heads, and hanging 
them 

With deafening clamour in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly,^ death itself awakes? 
Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 


And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king ? Then, hajipy low, lie down 1 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 91 

Enter Warwick and Surrev. 

War. Many good morrows to your majesty! 
King. Is it good morrow, lords'^ 
bhr. ’Tis one o’clock, and past. 

King. Why, then, good morrow to you all, 
my lords. 

Have you read o’er the letters that I sent you^ 
War. We have, niy liege. 

King. Then you perceive the bo<ly of our 
kingdom !38 

How foul it is; what rank diseases grow, 

And with what danger, near the heart of it. 

War. It is but as a body yet distemper’d, 
Which to his former strength may bo restor’d 
With good advice and little medicine. 

My Lord Northumberland will soon be cool’d. 
King. O God ! that one might read the book 
of fate, 

And see the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, []and the continent, ^ 
Weary of solid fivniness, melt itself ^ 

Into the sea! and, otln'r times, to see i 

The beachy girdle of the ocean ^ 60s 

T\)o wide for Neptune’s hips; how chances J 
mock, i 

And changes fill the cu]) of alteration s 

With divers licpiors!] O, if this were seen, ) 
The happiest youth, viewing his jirogress 
through, 

What perils jiast, what crosses to ensue, 
Woidd shut the book, and sit him down and 
die. 

’T is not ten yeai's gone 


1 Watch-case, sentry-box, 
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2 IXurly, tumult 


8 Ocean, metrically a trisyllable. 
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Since Eichard and Northumberland, great 
friends, 

Did feast together, and in two years after 
Were they at wars; it is but eight years since 
This Percy was the man nearest my soul, 6i 
i[] Who like a brother toibd in my affairs 
I And laid his love and life under my foot,] 
Yea, for my sake, even to the eyes of Eichard 


Gave him defiance. But which of you was by — 
[[You, cousin Nevil, as I may remember — J 

\To WarioicJc, ] [I 
When Eichard, with his eye brimful of tears, 
Tlien check’d^ and rated by Northumberland, 
Did speak these words,now proved a prophecy^ 
Northumberland, thou ladder by the which 
My cousin Bolingbroke ascends my throne;” — 



Kwg O filoep, 0 gentle sleep 

Nature's soft nurse, liow have 1 flighted thcc. 


That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down. 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness?— (Act ui. 1 5-8 ) 


Though then,God knows, I had no such intent, 
?[[But that necessity so bow’d the state 
f That I and greatness were compell’d to kiss. ] 
The time shall come,” thus did he follow it, 
“ The time will come, that foul sin, gathering 
head, 

Shall break into con’uption;” — so went on, 
Foretelling this same time’s condition^ 

And the division of our amity. Vo 

Wm\ There is a history in all men’s lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d; 
^[^Tho which observ’d, a man may prophesy, 

^ With a near aim, of the main chance of things 


As yet not come to life, which in their seeds ^ 
And weak beginnings lie intreasured.^ < 

Such things become the hatch and brood of I 
time;] ] 

And by the necessary form of this 
King Eichard might create a perfect guess 
That great Northumberland, then false to him, 
Would of that seed grow to a greater false- 
ness, 90 

Which should not find a ground to root upon, 
Unless on you. 

Kinff. Are these things then necessities ? 
Then let us meet them like necessities; 

And that same word even now cries out on us. 


1 CJieclc'd, reproved. 

3 Condition, motrionlly four syllables, 


3 Intreasured, treasured up. 
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They say the bishop and Northumberland 
Are fifty thousand strong. 

Wa?\ It cannot be, my lord; 

Eumour doth double, like the voice and echo, 
The numbers of the fear’d. — Please it your 
grace 

To go to bed. Upon my soul, niy lord. 

The powers that you already have sent forth 
Shall bring this prize in very easily. loi 
To comfort you the more, I have receiv’d 
A certain instance^ that Glendower is dead 
Your majesty hath been this fortnight ill, 
And these unseason’d ^ hours perforce must 
add 

Unto your sickness. 

1 will take your counsel, 
And were these inward wars once out of hand, 
We would, dear lords, unto the Holy Land. 

Scene II. Gloucestershire. Before Justice 
Shn llo w'‘s Ho use. 

Enter Shallow and Silence, •meeting; Moul- 
dy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble, Bullcalf, 
discovered at hach of scene. 

jShal. Come on, come on, come on, ^sir; give 
me your hand, sir, give me your hand, sir: 
an early stirrer, by the rood!^ And how 
doth my good cousin Silence ? 

Sil. Good morrow, good cousin Shallow, 
Bhal. And how doth my cousin, your bed- 
fellow ? and your fairest daughter and mine, 
my god-daughter Ellen ? 8 

Bil. Alas, a black ousel, cousin Shallow! 
jShal By yea and nay, sir, I dare say iny 
cousin William is become a good scholar; he 
is at Oxford still, is he not'/ 

Sil. Indeed, sir, to my cost. 

Shal. He must, then, to the inns o’ court 
shortly. I was once of Clement’s Inn, where 
I think they will talk of mad Shallow yet. 

Sil. You were call’d lusty Shallow then, 
cousin. ly 

S/ial. By the mass, I was call’d any thing; 
and I would have done any thing indeed too, 
and roundly too. There was I, and little 

1 Instance, proof, 

2 Vnseason'd, anseaaonarie 

s Mood, cross. ^ Onset, bhiekbirdi. 


John Doit of Staffordshire, and black George 
Barnes, and Francis Pickbone, and Will 
Squele, a Cotswold man; you had not four 
such swiiige-bucklers® in all the inns o’ court 
again: and, I may say to you, we knew where 
the bona-robas® were, and had the best of them 
all at commandment. Then was Jack Fal- 
staff, now Sir John, a boy, and page to 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 29 

Sil. This Sir J dm, cousin, that comes hither 
anon about soldiers ^ 

SkaL The same Sir John, the very same. 
I saw him break Skogan’s head at the court- 
gate, when a’ was a crack ^ not thus high; and 
the very same day did I fight with one Samp- 
son Stockfish, a fruiterer, behind (Cray’s Inn. 
Jesu, Jesu, the mad days that I have si)ent! 
and to see how many of my old acquaintance 
ai’e dead! 

Sil. We sliall all follow, cousin. 99 

Shal. Certain, ’tis certain; very sure, very 
sure: death, as the Psalmist saitli, is certain 
to all; all sliall die. PIow’^ a good yoke of 
bullocks at Stamford fair? 

Sil. By my troth, I was not there. 

Shal. Death is certain. Is old Double of 
your town living yet ? 

Sil. Dead, sir. 47 

Shal. Jesu, Jesu, dead! a’ drew a good 
bow; and dead' a’ shot a fine shoot: John o’ 
Gaunt lov’d him well, and liettcd much money 
on his head. Dead! a’ would have cla}ip’<l 
i’ the clouC^ at twelve score; and carried you 
a forehand shaft at fourteen ami fourteen 
and a half, that it would have done a man’s 
heart good to see, How*^ a score of ewes now ? 

Sil. Thereafter as they be; a score of good 
ewes may be woilli ten pounds. 

Shal. And is old DoulJe dead? 

Sil. Here come two of Sir John halstaffs 
men, as I think. 00 

Enter Bardolpu and Page, 

Bard. Good morrow, honest gentlemen. I 
beseech you, which is Justice Shallow? 

Shal. I am Robert Shallow, sir; a pf>or 

« SwingedmcJclers, roistymrs. 

c Bona-rohas, luuulHome wcnelies. 

Crack, urcliin. « TIoio, f e what price. 

® Clapp'" (I i" the clout, liit Uie mark 
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esquire of this county, and one of the king’s 
justices of the peace. What is your good 
pleasure with me ? 

Bard, My captain, sir, commends him to 
you; my captain, Sir John Falstaff, a talF 
gentleman, by heaven, and a most gallant 
leader. 

Shal. He greets me well, sir. I knew him 
a good backsword man. How doth the good 
knight? may I ask how my lady his wife 
doth ? 71 

Bard. Sir, pardon; a soldier is better ac- 
commodated than with a wife. 

Bhal, It IS well said, in faith, sir; and it is 
well said indeed too. Better accommodated ! 
it is good; yea, indeed, is it: good phrases are 
surely, and ever were, very commendable. 
Accommodated ! it comes of accommodo: very 
good; a good phrase. 79 

Bard. Pardon me, sir; I have heard the 
word. Phrase call you it^ by this good day, 

I know not the phrase; but I will maintain 
the word with my sword to be a soldier-like 
word, and a word of exceeding good command, 
by heaven. Accommodated ; that is, when a 
man is, as they say, accommodated ; or when 
a man is, being, whereby a’ may be thought 
to be accommodated; which is an excellent 
thing. so 

Shal. It is very just. — 

Enter Falstaff. 

. Look, here comes good Sir John. — Give me 
your good hand, give me your worship’s good 
hand. By my troth, you look well and bear 
your years very well; welcome, good Sir John. 

Fal. I am glad to see you well, good Mas- 
ter Eobert Shallow.— Master Surecard, as I 
tliink ? 

Shal. No, Sir John; it is my cousin Silence, 
in commission with me. 

Fal. Good Master Silence, it well befits 
you should be of the peace. 

Sil, Your good worship is welcome. loo 

Fal. Fie! this is hot weather, gentlemen. — 
Have you provided me here half a dozen 
sufficient men? 

Shal, Marry, have we, sir. Will you sit? 


Fal. Let me see them, I beseech you. 

[They sit. 

Shal. Where ’s the roll ? where ’s the roll ? 
where ’s the roll ? Let me see, let me see, let 
me see. So, so, so, so, so, so, so; yea, marry, 
sir. — Ealph Mouldy! — Let them appear as I 
call; let them do so, let them do so. — Let me 
see; where is Mouldy ^ in 

Moul. [Coming forward'\ Here, an’t please 
you. 

Shal. What think you, Sir J ohn ? a good- 
limb’d fellow; young, strong, and of good 
friends. 

Fal. Is thy name Mouldy? 

Moul. Yea, an ’t please you. 

Fal. ’T IS the more time thou wert us’d 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha! most excellent, i’ faith! 
things that are mouldy lack use; very singu- 
lar good! — In faith, well said, Sir John, very 
well said. 

Fal. Prick 2 him. I2i 

Moul. I was prick’d well enough before, 
an you could have let me alone ; my old dame 
will be undone now for one to do her hus- 
bandry and her drudgery. You need not to 
have prick’d me; there are other men fitter 
to go out than I. 

Fal. Go to; peace. Mouldy! you shall go. 
Mouldy, it is time you were spent. 

Moul. Spent! 120 

Shal. Peace, fellow, peace ! stand aside ; 
know you where you are^ [Bardolph puts 
him on one side^ — For the other, Sir John; let 
me see. — Simon Shadow! 

Fal. Yea, marry, let me have him to sit 
under; he ’s like to be a cold soldier. 

Shal. Where ’s Shadow ^ 

Shad. [Coming forward'] Here, sir. 

Fal. Shadow, whose son art thou? 

Shad. My mother’s son, sir. 13S 

Fal. Thy mother’s son! like enough, and 
thy father’s shadow; so the son of the female 
is the shadow of the male. It is often so, 
indeed; but much of the father’s sub- 
stance 1 

Shal. Do you like him. Sir John? 

Fal. Shadow will serve for summer; prick 
him, [Bardolph puts him with Mouldy\ for we 


1 Tally stout, valiant 


2 Prick, mark 
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have a number of shadows to fill up the 
muster-book. 

Shal. [Calling] Thomas Wart! 

Fal. Whereas he? 

Wart. [Coming forward] Here, sir. 

Fal. Is thy name Wart ? 150 

TFar^. Yea, sir. 

Fal. Thou aii: a very ragged wart. 

Shal. Shall I prick him down, Sir John? 

Fal. It were superfluous; for his apparel 
is built upon his back and the whole frame 
stands upon pins : prick him no more. 

[Bardolph puts him on one side tdth 
the others. 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha! you can do it, sir, you 
can do it; I commend you well. [Calling] 
— Francis Feeble ’ 

Fee Here, sir. 

Fal. What trade art thou, Feeble? lOO 

Fee. A woman’s tailor, sir. 

Shal. Shall I prick him, sir^ 

Fal. You may; but if he had been a man’s 
tailor, he’d ha’ prick’d you.— Wilt thou make 
as many holes in an enemy’s battle^ as thou 
hast done in a woman’s petticoat? 

Fee. I will do my good will, sir ; you can 
have no more. itis 

Fal. Well said, good woman’s tailor! well 
said, courageous Feeble! thou wilt be as 
valiant as the wrathful dove or most mag- 
nanimous mouse. — Prick the woman’s tailor 
well, Master Shallow; deep. Master Shal- 
low. 

Fee. I would Wart might have gone, sir. 

Fal. I would thou wert a man’s tailor, that 
thou mightst mend him and make him fit to 
go. — I cannot put him to a private soldier 
that is the leader of so many thousands ; let 
that suffice, most forcible Feeble. 

Fee. It shall siifiSce, sir. iso 

Fal. I am bound to thee, reverend Feeble.-— 
[Bardolph puts him on one side ivitli the others.] 
Who is next ? 

Shal. Peter Bullcalf o’ the green! 

Fal. Yea, marry, let’s see Bullcalf. 

Bull. [Coming fommrd] Here, sir. 

Fal. Fore God, a likely fellow! — Come, 
prick me Bullcalf till he roar again. 


Bull. 0 Lord ! good my lord captain, — 

Fal. What, dost thou roar before thou art 
prick’d iLio 
Bidl. O Lord, sir ! I am a diseas’d man. 

Fal. What disease hast thou ? 

Ball. A whoreson cold, sir, a cough, sir, 
which I caught with ringing in tlie king’s 
affairs upon his coronation-day, sir. 

Fal. Come, thou shalt go to the wars in a 
gown; we will have away thy cold; and I will 
take such order that thy friends shall ring 
for thee. [Bardolph pats him with the others ] — 
Is here all? 190 

Shal. Flere is two more call’d than your 
number ; you must have but four here, sir: 
and so, I pray you, go in with me to dinner. 

[They rise. 

Fal. Come, I will go drink with }U)U, but 
I cannot tariy dinner. I am glad to sec you, 
by my troth, Master Shallow. 

Shal. 0 , Sir John, do you remember since 
we lay all night in the windmill in Saint 
George’s field ? 

Fal No more of that, good Master Shallow, 
no more of that. 

Shal. Ha! ’t was a merry night. |[ And is ' 
J ane Nightwork ali ve ? 211 J 

Fal She lives, Master Shallow. \ 

Shal She never could away with^ me. ( 
Fal Never, never; she would always say> 


she could not abide Master Shallow. > 

Shal By the mass, I could anger her to? 
the heart. She was then a bona-roba. Doth? 
she hold her own well ? ? 

Fal Old, old, Master Shallow. 210 1 

Shal Nay, she must be old; she cannot? 
choose but be old; certain she’s o]d; and had? 
Kohin Nightwork by old Nightwork before j 
I came to Clement’s Inn. ( 

Sil That ’s fifty -five year ago. <' 


Shal 2 cousin Siienc<;, that thou hadst' 
seen that that this knight and T liave seen! — 
Ha, Sir John, said I well? 

Fal We have heard the chimes at mid- 
night, Master Shallow. 220 

Shal That we have, that we have, that we 
have; in faith, Sir John, we have: our watch- 
word was ‘Hem, boys!’— Come, let’s to din- 


1 Battle^ battalion 
38 


3 OouUi atmy with, could endure. 
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ner ; come, let ’s to dinner. — J esu, the days 
that we have seen! — Come, come. 

[JS.'veu}it Shallow, Falstaff, Silence, and 
Page. 

Bull. Good Master Corporate^ Bardolph, 
stand my friend; and here ’s four Hairy ten 
shillings in French crowns for you. In very 
truth, sir, I had as lief be hanged, sir, as go. 
and yet, for mine own part, sir, I do not care; 
but rather, because I am unwilling, and, for 
mine own part, have a desire to stay with 
Jmy friends; else, sir, I did not care, for mine 
?own part, so much. ] 212 

Bard. Go to; {Tahing the moneyl stand 
aside. 

Moul. And, good master corporal captain, 
for my old dame’s sake, stand my friend: she 
has nobody to do anything about her when 
I am gone ; and she is old, and cannot help 
herself. You shall have forty, sir. 

Bard. Go to ; [Talcing the money] stand aside. 

Fee. By my troth, I care not ; a man can 
die but once: we owe God a death. I’ll 
ne’er bear a base mind, an’t be my destiny, 
so ; an ’t be not, so. No man is too good to 
serve’s prince; and let it go which way it 
will, he that dies this year is quit for the 
next. 

Bard. Well said ; thou ’rt a good fellow. 

Fee, Faith, I ’ll bear no base mind. 

Re-enter Falstaff, Shallow, Silence, a 7 id 

Page. 

Fal. Come, sir, which men shall I have? 

Shal. Four of which you please. 

Bard. Sir, a word with you. [Tahes Fal- 
staff aside] — I have thx’ee pound to free 
Mouldy and Bullcalf. 26 i 

Fal. Go to; well. 

Shal. Come, Sir John, which four will you 
have? 

Fal. Do you choose for me. 

Shal. Marry, then. Mouldy, Bullcalf, 
Feeble, and Shadow. 

Fal. Mouldy and Bullcalf. — For you, 
Mouldy, stay at home till you are past ser- 
vice;— and for your part, Bullcalf, grow till 
you come unto it: I will none of you. 2 V 1 


Shal. Sir John, Sir John, do not yourself 
wrong; they are your likeliest men, and I 
would have you served with the best. 274 
Fal. Will you tell me. Master Shallow, 
how to choose a man? Care I for the limb, 
the thews ,2 the stature, bulk, and big assem- 
blance^ of a man ! Give me the spirit. Master 



Bull Go(xl M.istor Corporate Baidulph, stand my friend ; 
and here’s four Harry ten shilliugs in Pionch crowns for 
you.— {Act ni. 2. 224-23G.) 


Shallow.— Here ’s Wart; you see what a 
ragged appearance it is: a’ shall charge you 
and discharge you with the motion of a pew- 
terer’s hammer, come oif and on swifter than 
he that gibbets on the brewer’s bucket. — 
And this same half-fac’d fellow. Shadow; 
give me this man: he presents no mark to 
the enemy; the foeman may with as great 
aim level at the edge of a penknife. And for 
a retreat, — how swiftly will this Feeble the 
woman’s tailor run off ! O, give me the spare 


- Thews, niusclo. 

3 Assemblance, aggregate, tout enseuibU. 

39 S8 


1 Corporate, corporal 
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men, and spare me the great ones. — Put me 
a caliver^ into Wart’s hand, Bardolph. 290 
Bard, Hold, Wart, traverse;^ thus, thus, thus. 
Fal. Come, manage me your caiiver. So. 
very well; go to; very good, exceeding good. 
0, give me always a little, lean, old, chopt, 
bald shot. — Well said, i’ faith. Wart; [^thou’rt 
^a good scab, hold, there ’s a tester^ for thee.] 
Shot. He is not his craft’s master; he doth 
not do it right. I remember at Mile-end 
Green, when I lay at Clement’s Inn, — I was 
then Sir Bagonet in Ai'thur’s show, — there 
was a little quiver^ fellow, and a’ would 
manage you his piece thus; and a’ would 
about and about, and come you in and come 
you in. ‘‘ rah, tab, tah,” woulda’ say; “bounce”^ 
would a’ say; and away again would a’ go, 
and again would a’ come. — I shall ne’er see 
such a fellow. 

Fal. These fellows will do well. Master 
Shallow. — Farewell, Master Silence; I will 
not use many words with you — Fare you 
well, gentlemen both : I thank you ; I must 
a dozen mile to-night. — Bardolph, give the 
soldiers coats. sii 

Shal. Sir John, the Lord bless you! God 
prosper your affairs! God send us peace! 
At your return visit oar house; let our old 
acquaintance be renew’d : perad venture I will 
with ye to the court. 

Fal. Fore God, I would you would, Master 
Shallow. 

Shal. Go to; I have spoke at a word.® God 
keep you. 320 

Fal. Fare you well, gentle gentleman. 
[Exeunt Shallow and Silence.'] — On, Bardolph; 
lead the men away. [Exeunt Bardolph., Recruits^ 
and Rage.] As I return, I will fetch off^ these 


justices ; I do see the bottom of J ustice Shallow. 
Lord, Lord, how subject we old men are to 
this vice of lying ! This same starv’d justice 
hath done nothing but prate to me of the 
wildness of his youth, and the feats he hath 
done about Turnbull Street; and every third 
word a lie, duer paid to the hearer than the 
Turk’s tribute. I do remember him at Cle- 
ment’s Inn like a man made after supper of 
a cheese-paring: [[when a’ was naked, he was, ^ 
for all the world, like a fork’d radish, with^ 
a head fantastically carv’d upon it with a^ 
knife; a’ wms so forlorn that his dimensions f 
to any thick sight were invincible;] a’ was^ 
the very genius of famine, yet lecherous as 
a monkey, and the whores called him man- > 
drake. A’ came ever in the rearward of the- 
fashion, and sung those tunes to the over-? 
scutch’d ® housewives that he heard the car-? 
men whistle, and sware they were his fancies ; 
or his good-nights. ] And now is this Vice’s' 
dagger become a squire, and talks as famil- 
iarly of John 0 ’ Gaunt as if he had been 
sworn brother to him; and I’ll be sworn a’ 
ne’er saw him but once in the Tilt-yard, and 
then he burst ^ his head for cro'wding among 
the marshal’s men. I saw it, and told John 
o’ Gaunt he beat his own name ; for you 
might have thrust him and all his appare] 
into an eel-skin; the case of a treble hautboy 
was a mansion for him, a court, and now has 
he land and beefs. Well, I ’ll be acquainted 
with him, if I return; [^and it shall go hard< 
but I will make him a philosopher’s twoj 
stones to me.] If the young dace be a bait{ 
for the old pike, I see no reason in the law 
of nature but I may snap at him. Let time 
shape, and there an end. [Exit. 358 


ACT IV. 


Scene I. Yorkshire. Gaidtree Forest. 

A March: enter the Archbishop of York, 
Mowbray, Hastings, and others., all armed. 
Arch. What is this forest call’d? 

1 Caiiver, musket 2 Traverse, march, 

s Tester, sixpence. ^ Quiver, nimble. ^ Bounce, bang. 
^ At a word, in a word, briefly. v Fetch off, fleece. 
40 


Hast. ’T is Gaultree Forest, an ’t shall please 
your grace. 

Arch. Here stand, my lords; and send dis- 
coverers^® forth 

To know the nuinbei’S of our enemies. 


8 Over-scutch’ d, perhaps=overvvhipp'd. 

S' Burst, broke. 10 Discoverers, scouts. 
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Hast. We have sent forth already. 

} Arch. [] T is well done. — 

/ My friends and brethren in these great affairs, 
/ 1 must acquaint you that I have receiv’d 
/New-dated^ letters from Northumberland; 

( Their cold intent, tenour and substance, thus . 
,^ Here doth he wish his person, with such 
^ powers 10 

^ As might hold sortance^ Avith his quality, 
/The which he could not levy; whereupon 
? He is retir’d, to ripe^ his growing fortunes, 
<(To Scotland, and concludes in hearty prayers 
^ That your attempts may overlive the hazard 
(jAnd fearful meeting of their opposite.'^ 

^ Moioh. Thus do the hopes Ave liave in him 
j touch ground, 

^ And dash themselves to pieces. ] 

Enter a Messenger. 

Hast. Now, Avhat neAvs'^ 

Mess. West of this forest, scarcely off a mile, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy; 20 
And, by the ground they hide, I judge their 
number 

Upon or near the rate of thirty thousand. 

Moivo. The just proportion that we gave 
them out.^ 

Let us sway on and face them in the field. 

[d parley sounds. 

Arch. What well-appointed leader fronts 
us here 'i! 

Moioh. I think it is my Lord of W estraoreland. 

Enter Westmoeeland. 

West. Health and fair greeting from our 
general. 

The prince, Lord J ohn and Duke of Lancaster. 

Arch. Say on, my Lord of Westmoreland, 
in peace: 29 

What doth concern your coming? 

West. Then, my lord. 

Unto your grace do I in chief address 
The substance of my speech. If that rebellion 
Game like itself, in base and abject routs, 

Led on by bloody youth, guarded'^ with rags. 


1 New 'dated, recent. 

2 Bold sortance, be in acconbince 

8 Ripe, mature. ^ Opposite, adversary 

^ Gave them out, described them. 

8 Guarded, tnmmed, decked. 


And countenanc’d by boys and beggary,— ~ 

I say, if damn’d commotion so appear’d. 

In his true, native, and most proper shape, 
You, reverend father, and these noble lords 
Had not been here, to dress the ugly form 
Of base and bloody insurrection^ 40 

With your fair honours. — You, lord Arch- 
bishop, 

Whose see is by a civil jieace maintain’d. 
Whose beard the silver hand of peace hath 
touch’d, 

Whose learning and good letters peace hath 
tutor’d, 

[| Whose white investments figure innocence, j 
The dove and very blessed spirit of peace, ] 5 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself 
Out of the speech of peace that bears such 
grace, 

Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of Avar; 

Q Turning your books to greaves, your ink to ^ 
blood, 60 ? 

Your pens to lances, and your tongue divine j 
To a loud trumpet and a point® of wav'?] ? 
xirch. Wherefore do I this? so the question j 
stands. j 

Briefly, to this end : we are all diseas’d, J 
And with our surfeiting and Avanton liours j! 
Have brought ourselves into a burning fever, J 
And we must bleed® for it ; of which disease ^ 
Our late king, Eichard, being infected, died. I 
But, my most noble Lord of Westmoreland, I 
I take not on me here as a physician, 60 S 
Nor do I as an enemy to peace I 

Troop in the throngs of military men; I 

But rather show awhile like fearful war, > 

To diet rank minds, sick of happiness, I 

And purge the obstructions Avhich begin to> 
stop > 

Our very veins of life. Hear me more plainly.] > 
r have in equal balance justly weigh’d 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs 
we suffer, 68 

And find our griefs^® heavier than our offences. 
We [jseewhich way thestx^eamof time doth run, J 
And are enforc’d from our most quiet sphere i 
By the I'ough torrent of occasion; \ 

Insurrection, metncally five syllables. 

8 Point, signal (l>y trumpet). 

8 Bleed, be bled. 10 Griefs, grievances, 

n Occasion, metrically four syllables 
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And 2 tiave the summary of all our griefs, 73 
When time shall serve, to show in articles, 
Which long ere this we offer’d to the king, 
And might by no suit gain our audience. 
When we are wrong’d and would unfold our 
griefs, 

We are deni’d access unto his person 
Even by those men that most have done us 
wrong. 19 

; [ The dangers of the days but newly gone, 

^ Whose memory is written on the earth 
J With yet appearing blood, and the examples 
i Of every minute’s instance, present now, 

) Hath put us in these ill-beseeming arms, 

? Not to break peace or any branch of it, 
i But to establish here a peace indeed, 

I Concurring both in name and quality. ] 

TF est. When ever yet was your appeal deni’d? 
Wherein have you been galled by the king'? 

£ What peer hath been suborn’d to grate on^ 
^ you, 90 

? That you should seal this lawless bloody book 
J Of forg’d rebellion with a seal divine, 

I And consecrate commotion’s^ bitter edge*? 

Arch. My brother general, the common- 
^ wealth, 

^To brother born an household cruelty, 

J I make my quarrel in particular. 

J West. There is no need of any such redress; 
'f Or if there were, it not belongs to you. 

J Mowh. Why not to him in part, and to us all 
i That feel the bruises of the days before, loo 
/And suffer the condition of these times 
/ To lay a heavy and unequal hand 
{ Upon our honours ? 

} West. 0, my good Lord Mowbray, 

i Construe the times to their necessities, 

? And you shall say indeed, it is the time, 

^ And not the king, that doth you injuries, 
c Yet for your part, it not appears to me, 

^ Either from the king or in the present time, 
jThat you should have an inch of any ground 
jTo build a griefs on. Were you not restor’d 
sTo all the Duke of Norfolk’s signories, in 
5 Y our noble and right well remember’d father’s? 
I Ifoivb. What thing, in honour, had my 
] father lost, 

1 Grate on, vex, harass . 

2 Commotion’s, rebellion’s. 

3 Grief, grievance. 
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That need to be reviv’d and breath’d in me ^ J 
The king that lov’d him, as the state stood then, ^ 
Was force perforce^ compell’d to banish him;) 
And then that Henry Bolingbroke and he, ^ 
Being mounted and both roused in their seats, ? 
Their neighing coursers daring of the spur, ) 
Their armed staves in charge,^ their beavers^*) 
down, 120 ; 

Their eyes of fire sparkling through sights 
of steel, / 

And the loud trumpet blowing them together, ; 
Then, then, when there was nothing could ^ 
have stay’d j 

My father fi‘om the breast of Bolingbroke, — ( 
0, when the king did throw his warder® down, j 
His own life hung upon the stafi' he threw; ? 
Then tlmew he down himself and all their) 
lives < 

That by indictment and by dint of sword s 
Have since miscarri’d® under Bolingbroke. \ 
West. You speak, Lord Mowbray, now you/ 
know not what. 130 i 

The Earl of Hereford was reputed then I 

In England the most valiant gentleman. ) 

Who knows on whom fortune would then) 
have smil’d ^ ) 

But if your father had been victor there, ) 

He ne’er had borne it out of Coventry; ? 

For all the country in a general voice ? 

Cri’d hate upon him; and all their prayers? 

and love ^ 

Were set on Hereford, whom they doted on j 
And bless’d and grac’d indeed, more than the 
king. 130 ^ 

But this is mere digression from my purpose. 
Here come I from our princely general 
To know your griefs; to tell you from his 
grace 

That he will give you audience; and wherein 
It shall appear that your demands are just. 
You shall enjoy them, every thing set off 
That miglit so much as think you enemies. 
Mowb. But he hath forc’d us to compel this 
offer; 

And it proceeds from policy, not love. 


* Force perforce, of necessity. 

3 In charge, ready for the charge. 

6 Beavers, movable fronts of helmets. 

7 Sights, eye-holes. 8 WanUr, truncheon. 

3 Miscarri’d, perished, 
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West. Mowbray, you overween ^ to take it so. 
This offer comes from mercy, not from fear; 
For, lo! within a ken- our army lies, i 5 i 
Upon mine honour, all too confident 
To give admittance to a thought of fear. 

Our battle^ is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the use of arms. 

Our armour all as strong, our cause the best; 
Then reason will our hearts should be as good: 
Say you not then our offer is compeli’d. 

Moioh. Well, by my will we shall admit no 
parley. 

West That argues but the shame of your 
offence ; lOO 

A rotten case abides no handling.^ 

/last. Hath the Prince John a full com- 
mission,^ 

In very ample virtue of his father, 

To hear and absolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we shall stand upon? 

West. That is intended in the general’s 
name; 

I muse® you make so slight a question.^ 

Arch. Then take, my Lord of Westmore- 
land, this schedule, 

For this contains our general grievances. 
Each several article herein redress’d, iTO 
All members of our cause, both here and hence, 
That are insinew’d® to this action,® 

Acquitted by a true substantial form. 

And present execution of our wills 
To us and to our purposes confin’d, 

We come within our awful banks again. 

And knit our powers to the arm of peace. 
11 ^ 65 ?. This will I show the general. Please 
you, lords, irs 

In sight of both our battles^® we may meet; 
And either end in peace — which God so 
frame! — 

Or to the place of difference call the swords 
Which must decide it. 

Arch. My lord, we will do so. 

\_Eivit Westmoreland. 


1 Overiveen, nre presumptuous 

2 Within a Teen, in sight. ^Battle, army. 

4 Ilmidling, metrically a trisyllable. 

s Com7nission, metrically a ciuadrisyllable 
0 Muse, wonder. 7 Question, here a trisyllable 
8 Inslnew'd, allied 

8 Action, a metrical trisyllable, as in 1P2 below 
Battles, armies. 


Moiob. There is a thing within my bosom 
tells me 183 

That no conditions of our peace can stand. 
Hast. Fear you not that; if we can make 
our peace 

Upon such large terms and so absolute 
As our conditions shall consist upon, 

Our peace shall stand as firm as rocky moun- 
tains. 

Moioh. Yea, but our valuation shall be such 
That every slight and false-derived cause, 
Yea, every idle, nice,^^ and wanton reason 
Shall to the king taste of this action; 192 
That,^2 -were our royal faiths martyrs in love, 
We shall be winnow’d with so rough a wind 
That even our corn shall seem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. 

Arch. No, no, my lord. Note this: the king 
is weary 

Of dainty and such picking grievances; 

[| For he hath found to end one doubt by death ^ 
Eevives two greater in the heirs of life, 200 
And therefore will he wipe his tables^® clean, | 
And keep no tell-tale to his memory < 

That may repeat and history^® his loss j 

To new remembrance; for full well he knows j 
He cannot so jirecisely weed this land j 

As his misdoubts^^ present occasion.^®] ' 
His foes are so enrooted with his friends 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 

He doth unfasten so and shake a friend ; 

CSo that this land, like an offensive wife 210 ! 
That hath enrag’d him on to offer strokes. 

As he is striking, holds his infant up. 

And hangs resolv’d^® correction in the arm 
That was upr ear’d to execution. ]] 

Hast. Besides, the king hath wasted all his 
rods 

On late offenders, that 22 he now doth lack 
The very instruments of chastisement; 

So that his power, like to a fangless lion, 

May offer, 2® but not hold. 


11 Mice, trivial. That, so that. 

13 Partition, metrically four syllables 
u Picldng, petty. Tables, tablets, note-book. 

IS History, relate, expound 

17 Misdoubts, suspicions. 

18 Occasion, here a quadrisyllable. 

10 Hangs, suspends, interrupts. 20 pmWd, purposed. 

21 Hxemtion, metrically five syllables. 

22 That, so that. 23 o/er, threaten, menace. 
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Arch. ’T is very true; 

And therefore be assur’d, my good lord 
marshal, 220 

If we do now make our atonement^ well, 

Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 
Grow stronger for the breaking. 

Mowb. Be it so. 

Here is return’d my Lord of "Westmoreland. 


Re-enter Westmoreland. 

]Yest. The prince is here at hand; pleaseth 
your lordship 225 

To meet his grace just distance ’tween our 
armies ? 

Ilowh. Your grace of York, in God’s name, 
then, set forward. 



Lan Good day to you, gentlo lord fi,rchbi8hop.--(Act iv 2. 2 ) 


Arch. Before , 2 and greet his grace; my lord, 
we come. [jEa;ezmt. 

Scene II. Another Fart of the Forest 

The trumpets sound a parley; then enter., from 
one side, Mowbray, the Archbishop, 
Hastings, and others: from the other side, 
Prince John oe Lancaster, and West- 
moreland; Officers, and others with them. 

Lan. You are well encounter’d here, my 
cousin Mowbray. — 

Good day to you, gentle lord Archbishop;-— 


And so to you, Lord Hastings,— and to all. — 
My Lord of York, it better show’d with you 
When that your flock, assembl’d by the bell, 
Encircled you to hear with reverence 
Your exposition on the holy text. 

Than now to see you here an iron''* man, 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum. 
Turning the word to sword and life to death. 
That man that sits within a monarch’s heart, 
And ripens in the sunshine of his favour, 12 
Would he abuse the countenance of the king. 
Alack, what mischiefs might he set abroach 
In shadow of such greatness 1 With you, lord 
bishop, 


1 Atonement , reconciliation. 

2 Before , i e go you before. 
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3 Iron , armoured. 
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It IS even so. Who hath not heard it spoken 
How deep you were within the books of God'^ 
To us the speaker in his parliament; 

To us the imagin’d voice of God himself; 

The very opener and intelligencer ^ 20 

Between the grace, the sanctities, of heaven 
And our dull workings. O, who shall believe 
But you misuse the reverence of your place, 
Employ the countenance and grace of heaven, 
As a false favourite doth his prince’s name. 
In deeds dishonourable You have ta’enup,^ 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The subjects of his substitute, my father. 

And both against the peace of heaven and him 
Have here up-swarm’d them. 

Arch. Good my Lord of Lancaster, 

I am not here against your father’s peace; 31 
But, as I told my Lord of Westmoreland, 

The time misorder’d^ doth, in common sense. 
Crowd us and crush us to this monstrous 
form, 

To hold our safety up. I sent your grace 
The parcels^ and particulars of our grief, 

The which hath been with scorn shov’d from 
the court. 

Whereon this Hydra son of war is born; 
Whose dangerous eyes may well be charm’d 
asleep 39 

With grant of our most just and right desires, 
And true obedience, of this madness cur’d. 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majesty. 

Mowh, If not, we ready are to try our fortunes 
To the last man. 

J |[ llaBt. And though we here fall down, 

I We have supplies^ to second our attempt: 
jTf they miscarry, theirs shall second them; 

I And so success‘s of mischief shall be born, 
And heir from heir shall hold this quarrel up 
Whiles England shall have generation.’' 

Lan. You are too shallow, Hastings, much 
too shallow, 60 

To sound the bottom of the after-times. ] 
Tfez;. Pleaseth your grace to answer them 
directly 

How far forth® you do like their articles. 


1 Intelligencer, mediator. 2 iia'en up, levied. 

8 Misorder’d, disordered ^ Parcels, items, details. 
Supplies, reserves. c Success, succession. 

7 Generation, metrically five syllables 

8 H 010 far forth, i e. to what degree? 


Lan. I like them all, and do allow ^ them 
well, 

And swear here, by the honour of my blood. 
My father’s purposes have been mistook, 

And some about him have too lavishly 
Wrested his meaning and authority. — 

My lord, these griefs shall be with speed re- 
dress’d; 

Upon my soul, they shall. If this may please you. 
Discharge your powers unto their several 
counties, ci 

As we will ours ; and here between the armies 
Let ’s drink together friendly, and embrace. 
That all their eyes may bear those tokens home 
Of our restored love and amity. 

l^Soldiej's bring fo7'%vard a flagon 
of wine and tanhards. 

Arch. I take your princely word for these 
redresses. 

Lan. I give it you, and will maintain my 
word; \Takes a tankard of wine. 

And thereupon I di'ink unto your grace. 

Hast. \To an oflicerl Go, captain, and deliver 
to the army 

This news of peace; let them have pay, and 
part:’-^ to 

I know it will well please them. Hie thee, 
captain. [Exit Oflicer. 

Ao'ch. [Drinking'] To you, my noble Lord of 
Westmoreland. 

West [Drinking] I pledge your grace; and, 
if you knew what pains 
I have bestow’d to breed this present peace. 
You would drink freely: but my love to ye 
Shall show itself more openly hereafter. 

Arch. I do not doubt you. 

West. I am glad of it, — 

Health to my lord aiyi gentle cousin, Mow- 
bray. 

Mowh. You wish me health in very happy 
season; 

For I am, on the sudden, something ill. so 

Arch. Against ill chances men are ever 
merry; 

But heaviness foreruns the good event. 

West. Therefore be merry, coz; since sudden 
sorrow 


8 Allow, approve Powers, forces, soldiers. 

uParf, (lepai’t. Against, before. 
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Serves to say thus, — some good thing comes 
to-morrow. S4 

Arch. Believe me, lam passing light inspirit. 
Mowh. So much the worse, if your own rule 
be ti'ue. \ 8 houts within. 

Lan. The word of peace is render’d; hark, 
how they shout! 

Moioh. This had been cheerful after victory. 
Arch. A peace is of the nature of a conquest; 
Eor then both parties nobly are subdu’d, 90 
And neither party loser. 

Lan. Go, my lord, 

And let our army be discharged too. — 

[Exit Westmoreland. 
And, good my lord, so please you, let our trains 
March by us, that we may peruse^ the men 
We should have cop’d withal. 

Arch. Go, good Lord Hastings, 

And, ere they be dismiss’d, let them march by. 

[Exit Hastings. 
Lan. I trust, lords, we shall lie^ to-night 
together. — 

Re-enter Westmoreland. 

Now cousin, wherefore stands our army still? 
West. The leaders, having charge from you 
to stand, 

Will not go off until they hear you speak. lOo 
Lan. They know their duties. 

Re-enter Hastings. 

Hast My lord, our army is dispers’d already. 
Like youthful steers unyok’d, they take their 
courses 

East, west, north, south; or, like a school broke 
up. 

Each hurries toward his home and sporting- 
place. 

West Good tidings, my Lord Hastings; for 
the which 

I do arrest thee, traitor, of high treason: 

And you, lord Archbishop, and you, Lord 
Mowbray, 

Of capital treason I attach 3 you both. 

[Soldiers surround and disai^m them. 
Mowh. Is this proceeding just and honour- 
able? ,,, 

West. Is your assembly so ? 

^Penise, inspect a Lie, lodge. ^Attach, arrest 
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Arch. Will you thus break your faith? 

Lan. I pawn’d"^ thee none. 

I promis’d you redress of these same griev- 
ances 113 

Whereof you did complain; which, by mine 
honour, 

I will j^erform with a most Clnistian care. 
But for you, rebels, look to taste the due 
Meet for rebellion and such acts as yours. 
[[Most shallowly did you these arms commence, ^ 
Fondly^ brought here and foolishly sent) 
hence. — ) 

Strike up our drums, pursue the scatter’d^' 
stray; 120^ 

God, and not we, hath safely fought to-day . — { 
Some guard these traitors to the block of 
death, 

Treason’s true bed and yielder up of breath. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. Another Part of the Forest 

Alanm. Excursions. Enter Ealstafp and 
CoLEViLE, meeting. 

Fal. What ’s your name, sir^ of what con- 
dition are you, and of what place, 1 pray? 

Ool. I am a knight, sir; and my name is 
Colevile of the Dale. 

^Fal. Well, then, Colevile is your name, a? 
knight is your degree, and your place the; 
dale: Colevile shall be still your name, a? 
traitor your degree, and the dungeon your? 
place, a place deep' enough; so shall you be? 
still Colevile of the dale. 10? 

Col. 3 Are not you Sir John Ealstaff? < 
Fal. As good a man as he, sir, whoe’er I 
am. Do ye yield, sir? or shall I sweat for 
you? [If I do sweat, they are the drops of? 
thy lovers, and they weep for thy death;? 
therefore rouse up fear and trembling, and? 
do observance® to my mercy. ] * 

Col. I think you are Sir John Falataff, and 
in that thought yield me. 19 

Fal. [ I have a whole school of tongues in ? 
this belly of mine, and not a tongue of them i 
all speaks any other word but my name. An? 
I had but a belly of any indifferency, I were? 

4 Pmon'd, pledged 5 pondly, foolishly. 

« Observance, homage. 
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^simply the most active fellow in Europe; my 
^womb,^ my womb, my womb undoes me. — ]] 
Here comes our general. 

Enter Prince John of Lancaster, West- 
moreland, Blunt, and others. 

Lan. The heat- is past; follow no furtlier 
now. — 

Call ill the i^owers, good cousin Westmore- 
land. — \_Exit Westmorelayid. 

Now, FalstafF, where have you been all this 
while? 29 

When every thing is ended, then you come. 
These tai'dy tucks of yours will, on my life. 
One time or other break some gallows’ back. 

Fal. I would be sorry, my lord, but it 
should be thus; I never knew yet but rebuke 
and check^ was the reward of valour. Do 
you think me a swallow, an arrow, or a bullet? 
have I, in my poor and old motion, the ex- 
pedition of thought? I have speeded hither 
with the very extremest inch of possibility. 
I have founder’d nine score and odd posts; 
and here, travel-tainted as I am, have, in my 
pure and immaculate valour, taken Sir John 
Colevile of the Dale, a most furious knight 
and valorous enemy. But what of that? he 
saw me, and yielded; that I may justly say, 
with the hook-nos’d fellow of Pome, I came, 
saw, and overcame. 4C 

Lan. It was more of his courtesy than your 
deserving. 

Fal. I know not; here he is, and here I 
yield him: and I beseech your grace, let it be 
book’d with the rest of this day’s deeds; or, 
by the Lord, I will have it in a particular 
ballad else, with mine own picture on the top 
t on ’t, Colevile kissing my foot. [[To the which 
(course if I be enforc’d, if you do not all show 
< like gilt two-pences to me, and I in the clear 
^ sky of fame o’ershine you as much as the full 
Jmoon doth the cinders of the element,^ which 
{show like pins’ heads to her, believe not the 
^word of the noble. Therefore let me have 
fright, and let desert mount. ci 

$ Lm%. Thine ’s too heavy to mount. 

? Fal. Let it shine, then, 

1 belly 2 Heat, race, pursuit 

8 Cheeky reproof. * Element^ sky, heaven. 


Lan. Thine ’s too thick to shine. ^ 

Fal. Let it do something, my good lord, ^ 
that may do me good, and call it what you $ 
will. ] 

Lan. Is thy name Colevile? ? 

Col. It is, my lord. \ 

Lan. A famous rebel art thou, Colevile. 69 ■ 



Col. 1 thiuk you are Sir John Falatalf, and in that thought 
yield me.— (Act iv. 3. 18, 19 ) 


Fal. And a famous true subject took him.> 
Col. I am, my lord, but as my betters are ) 
That led me hither; had they beenrul’d by me,? 
You should have won them dearer than you? 
have, < 

Fal. I know not how they sold themselves, ? 
but thou, like a kind fellow, gavest thyself? 
away gratis; and I thank thee for thee.] < 

Re-enter Westmoreland. 

Lan. Now, have you left pursuit? 

Eetreat is made, and execution stay’d. 
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Lan. Send Colevile with his confederates 
To York, to present execution^ — 80 

Blunt, lead him hence, and see you guard him 
sure. — 

[Exeunt Blunt and others with Colevile. 
And now dispatch we toward the court, my 
lords. 

I hear the king my father is sore sick; 

Our news shall go before us to his majesty, — 
Which, cousin, you shall bear to comfort him. 
And we with sober speed will follow you. 

Fal. My lord, I beseech you, give me leave 
to go 

Through Gloucestershire ; and, when you come 
to court, 

Stand my good lord, pray, in your good report 
Lan. Fare you well, Falstaff; I, in my 
condition,^ 90 

Shall better speak of you than you deserve. 

[Exeunt all hut Falstaff. 
Fal. I would you had but the wit; T were 
better than your dukedom. Good faith, this 
same young sober-blooded boy doth not love 
me; nor a man cannot make him laugh: but 
that ’s no marvel, he drinks no wine. There ’s 
never none of these demure boys come to any 
proof; for thin drink doth so over-cool their 
blood, and making many fish-meals, that they 
fall into a kind of male green-sickness; [^and 
then, when they marry, they get wenches; they 
are generally fools and cowards; which some of 
us should be too, but for inflammation.] A good 
sherris-sack hath a two-fold operation in it. 
It ascends me into the brain; dries me there 
all the foolish and dull and crudy vapours 
which environ it; makes it apprehensive, 
quick, forgetive,^ full of nimble, fiery, and 
delectable shapes ; which, deliver’d o’er to the 
voice, the tongue, which is the birth, becomes 
excellent wit. The second property of your 
excellent sherris is the warming of the blood; 
[ which, before cold and settled, left the liver 
white and pale, which is the badge of pusil- 
lanimity and cowardice; but the sherris warms 
it and makes it course from the inwards to 
the parts extreme. ] It illumineth the face, 
which as a beacon gives warning to all the rest 

^ Execution, metrically five syllables 
2 Condition, official capacity, 
a Forgetioe, inventive. 
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of this little kingdom, man, to arm; and then 
the vital commoners and inland petty spirits 
muster me all to their captain, the heart, who, 
great and puff’d up with this retinue, doth 
any deed of courage; and this valour comes 
of sherris. [[ So that skill in the weapon is ' 
nothing without sack, for that sets it a-work; < 
and learning a mere hoard of gold kept by a / 
devil, till sack commences^ it and sets it in/ 
act and use. ] Hereof comes it that Prince ( 
Harry is valiant; for the cold blood he did 
naturally inherit of his father, he hath, like 
lean, sterile, and bare land, manur’d, hus- 
banded, and till’d with excellent endeavour 
of drinking good and good store of fertile 
sherris, that^ he is become very hot and 
valiant. If I had a thousand sons, the first 
humane principle I would teach them should 
be, to forswear thin potations and to addict 
themselves to sack. — 

Enter Baedolph. 

How now, Bardolph'? 

Bard. The army is discharg’d aU and gone. 

Fal. Let them go. I ’ll through Glouces- 
tershire; and there will I visit Master Bobert 
Shallow, esquire. I have him already temper- 
ing between my finger and my thumb, and 
shortly will I seal with him. Come away. 

[Exeunt. 

[[Scene IV. Westminster. The Jerusalem ) 

Ghamher. \ 

Enter the King, the Princes Thomas of Clae- J 
ENCE and Humphrey op Gloucester,^ 
Warwick, and others. 

King. Now lords, if God doth give suc-^! 
cessful end ? 

To this debate® that bleedeth at our doors, S 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, } 
And draw no swords but what are sanctified. ^ 
Our navy is address’d,'^ our power collected, i 
Our substitutes in absence well invested,® i 

And every thing lies level to our wish; 

Only, we want a little personal strength, i 

4 Commences, starts ^ That, so that. 

^Delate, dissension. 

7 Address'd, prepared 

® Invested, installed m office 
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5 And pause us, till these rebels, now afoot, 

I Come underneath the yoke of government. 

I Wa7\ Both which we doubt not but your 
? majesty ii 

J Shall soon enjoy. 

) King. Humphrey, my son of Gloucester, 
p Where is the prince your brother? 

? GloiL I think he ’s gone to hunt, my lord, 

I at Windsor. 

? King And how accompanied ^ 

? Gloic. I do not know, my lord. 

( King. Is not his brother, Thomas of Clar- 
? ence, with him^ 

Glou. No, my good lord; he is in presence 
^ here. 

^ Clar. What would my lord and father'^ 

< King. Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of 

) Clarence. 

i How chance thou art not with the prince thy 
\ brother ? 20 

sHe loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, 

I Thomas, • 

?Thou hast a better place in his affection 
>Than all thy brothers; cherish it, my boy, 

) And noble ofhces thou mayst effect 
;Of mediation, after I am dead, 

? Between his greatness and thy other brethren. 

? Therefore omit^ him not; blunt not his love, 
SNor lose the good advantage of his grace 
? By seeming cold or careless of his will. 

} For he is gracious, if he be observ’d;*^ 30 

< He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
5 Open as day for melting charity; 

< Y et notwithstanding, being incens’d, he ’s flint, 
<As humorous^ as winter, and as sudden 

! As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 
j His temper, therefore, must be well observ’d. 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 

{ When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth ; 
jBut, being moody, give him line and scope, 
^Till that his passions, like a whale on ground, 
? Confound themselves with working. Learn 
I this, Thomas, 4i 

J And thou shalt prove a shelter to thy friends, 
{ A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 
I'That'^ the united vessel of their blood, 
Mingled with venom of suggestion® — 

1 Omit, neglect. 2 Observ’d, deferred to. 

8 Ilxmorous, capricious. ^ That, so that 

8 Suggestion, temptation; here a quadrisyllable 


As, force perforce,® the age will pour it in — > 
Shall never leak, though it do work as strong ? 
As aconitum^ or rash gunpowder. ? 

Clar. I shall observe him with all care and I 
love. < 

King. Why art thou not at Windsor with< 
him, Thomas^ 50 < 

Clar. He is not there to-day; he dines in; 

London. ; 

King. And how accompani’d^ canst thou; 

tell that s 

Clar. With Poins, and other his continual s 
followers. ) 

King. Most subject is the fattest soil to^ 
weeds, i 

And he, the noble image of my youth, ) 

Is overspread with them; therefore my grief) 
Stretches itself beyond the hour of death. ) 
The blood weeps from my heart when I do ) 
shape ? 

In forms imaginary the unguided days 69 ; 
And rotten times that you shall look upon ^ 
When I am sleeping with my ancestors. ( 
For when his headstrong riot hath no cuib, ) 
When rage and hot blood are his counsellors, 
When means and lavish manners meet to-) 
gether, ) 

0, with what wings shall his affections® fly ] 
Towards fronting peril and oppos’d decay! I 
Wa 7 \ My gracious lord, you look beyond®) 
him quite. ? 

The prince but studies his companions^® ; 
Like a strange tongue, wherein, to gain the; 

language, 69 ; 

’T is needful that the most immodest word ? 
Be look’d upon and learn’d; which once at-; 

tain’d, ; 

Your highness knows, comes to no further use; 
But to be known and hated. So, like gross c 
terms, ; 

The prince will in the perfectness of time < 
Cast off his followers; and their memory ( 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live, < 

By which his grace must mete the lives of) 
others, ) 

Turning past evils to advantages. ) 

a Force perforce, of necessity. 

^ Aconitxm, aconite. 8 Affections, propensities. 

8 Look beyond, misjmlge. 

10 Companions, metrically a quadrisyllable. 
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c, King. ’T is seldom when the bee doth leave 
i her comb 

< In the dead carrion. — 

\ Enter Westmoreland. 

^ Who’s here ^ Westmoreland! so 

? West. Health to my sovereign, and new 
\ happiness 

^ Added to that that I am to deliver! 

J Prince John your son doth kiss your grace’s 
> hand; 

( Mowbray, the Bishop Scroop, Hastings, and all 
J Are brought to the correction of your law. 

< There is not now a rebel’s sword unsheath’d, 
j But Peace puts forth her olive everywhere. 

The manner how this action hath been borne 
^ Here at more leisure may your highness read, 
^With every course in his"^ particular, 90 
King. 0 Westmoreland, thou art a summer 
bird, 

Which ever in the haunch ^ of winter sings 
The lifting up of day, — 

Enter Harcourt. 

^ Look, liere ’s more news. 

\ Ear. Prom enemies heaven keep your ma- 
i jesty; 

^ And, when they stand against you, may they 
^ faU 

( As those that I am come to tell you of ! 
jThe Earl Northumberland and the Lord 
^ Bardolph, 

5 With a great power of English and of Scots, 

I Are by the sheriff of Yorkshire overthrown. 

J The manner and true order of the fight loo 
J This packet, please it you, contains at large 

i ? Kiyig. And wherefore should these good 
news make me sick? 

Will Fortune never come with both hands full. 
But write her fair words still in foulest 
letters ? 

^ She either gives a stomach ^ and no food, — 
<Such are the poor, in health; or else a feast 
< And takes away the stomach,— such are the 
\ rich, 

^ That have abundance and enjoy it not. 

^ should rejoice now at this hajopy news; 

1 Ills, its 

3 Haunch, hinder part, latter part. 

3 Stomach, appetite 
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And now my sight fails, and my brain is) 
giddy. — 110 j 

O me! come near me, now I am much ill. j 
Glou. Comfort, your majesty! ? 

C*lar. 0 my royal father! ? 

West My sovereign lord, cheer up your-^ 
self, look up. ( 

War. Be patient, princes; you do know, J 
these fits < 

Are with bis highness very ordinary. I 

Stand from him, give him air; he’ll straights 
be well. s 

Ola7\ No, no, he cannot long hold out these}, 
pangs. { 

The incessant care and labour of his mind \ 
Hath wrought the mure, ^ that should confines 
it in, j 

So thin that life looks through, and will break > 
out. 120) 

Glou. The people fear"’ me ; for they do obser ? 
Unfather’d heirs and loathly® births of nature : ? 
The seasons change their manners, as^ the year? 
Had found some months asleep, and leap’d? 
them over. ? 

Cla‘}\ The river hath thrice flow’d, no ebb? 
between; ? 

And the old folk, time ’s doting chronicles, ? 
Say it did so a little time before ( 

That our great-grandsire, Edward, sick’d and ? 
died. < 

War. Speak lower, princes, for the kings 
recovers. 120 j 

Gloit. This apoplexy will certain be his end. ] 
King. I pray you, take me up, and bear me^ 
hence J 

Into some other chamber; softly, pray. { 

[Eooeimt. ] 

Scene Y. Another Chamber. 

The King lying on a bed: Clarence, Glou- 
cester, Warwick, and others sta^iding 
around hm; Pages., Attendants. 

King. Let there be no noise made, my 
gentle friends; 

Unless some dull^ and favourable hand 
Will whisper music to my weary spirit. 

4 Wrought the mure, worn the wall 

5 Fear, alarm, frighten. <5 Loathly, loathsome. 

7 As, as if. 8 Dull, soothing, soporific. 
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War. Call for the music ni the other room. Clar. I am here, 1 
[Exeunt two Pages. ness. 

Set me the ci’own upon my pillow here. Prince. How now! 

Clar. His eye is hollow, and he changes much. none abroad 1 

War. Less noise, less noise 1 [Music within. How doth the king ? 

Glou. Exceeding ill 

Enter Prince Henry. 


Clar. I am here, brother, full of heavi- 


Prince. How now! rain within doors, and 
none abroad 1 


mier jtrince jdlenry. Prince 

Who saw the Duke of Clarence? Tell it him. 


Heard he the good news yet ? 



Pi incc My due fiom thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 


Derives itself to me Lo, here it sits, 
Which God shall guard.--(Act iv. 6. 41-44.) 


Clou. He alter’d much upon the hear- 
ing it. 

Prince. If he be sick 

With joy, he will recover without physic. 
War. Not so much noise, my lords. — Sweet 
pidnce, speak low; 

The king your father is dispos’d to sleep. 

Clar. Let us withdraw into the other room. 
War. Will ’t please your grace to go along 
with us ? 19 

Prince. No; I will sit and watch here by 
the king. — 

[E.xeunt all hut the Prince. Music ceases. 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? 

0 polish’d perturbation! golden care! 


That keep’st the ports ^ of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night! sleep with it now! 
Yet not so sound and half so deeply sweet 
As he whose lirow wdth homely biggen^ bound 
Snores out the watch of night. O majesty! 
When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, so 
That scalds with safety. By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather which stirs not; 
Did he suspire, ^ that light and weightless 
down 

Perforce^ must move, heJiind hecC \ — My 

gracious lord! my father! — 


1 Ports, portals. 2 Bigffcn, nightcap 

^ Suspire, breathe. ^ Perforce, of necessity. 
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This sleep is sound indeed, this is a sleep 
That from this golden rigol ^ hath divorc’d 
So many English kings. Thy due from me 
Is tears and heavy sorrows of the blood, 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderness 
Shall, 0 dear father, pay thee plenteously; 40 
My due from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate^ from thy place and 
blood, 

Derives itself to me. Lo, here it sits, 

\_Putting croion on Ms head 
Which God shall guard; and put the world’s 
whole strength 

Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from me : this from thee 
Will I to mine leave, as ’t is is left to me. 

[Exit, 

King, [Awaking] Warwick! Gloucester’ 
Clarence’ 

Re-enter Warwick, Gloucester, Clarence, 
and the rest, 

Clar. Doth the king calD 

War. What would your majesty? How 
fares your grace? 50 

King, Why did you leave me here alone, 
my lords? 

Clar. We left the prince my brother here, 
my liege, 

Who undertook to sit and watch by you. 

King, The Prince of Y^ales’ Where is he? 
let me see him; 

He is not here. 

War. The door is open ; he is gone this way. 

Gloii. He came not through the chamber 
where we stay’d. 

King. Where is the crown? who took it 
from my pillow ? 

War. When we withdrew, my liege, we 
left it here. 

King. The prince hath ta’en it hence; go, 
seek him out. co 

Is he so hasty that he doth suppose 
My sleep my death? — 

Find him, my Lord of Warwick; chide him 
hither. [Exit Warwick. 

This part^ of his conjoins with my disease, 

1 Rxgol, circlet 

2 Immediate, directly hereditary. 

3 Part, action 
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And helps to end me.— See, sons, what things 
you are’ 

How quickly nature falls into revolt 
When gold becomes her object! 

For this the foolish over-careful fathers 
Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their 
brains with care, 

Their bones with industry; 70 

For this they have engrossed and pil’d up 
The canker’d heaps of strange-achieved gold ; 
For this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with arts and martial exercises: 
When, like the bee, culling from every flower 
The virtuous^ sweets. 

Our thighs joack’d with wax, our mouths with 
honey. 

We bring it to the hive, and, like the bees. 
Are murther’d for our pains. This bitter 
taste 

Yield his engrossments^ to the ending fa- 
ther. — 80 

Re-enter Warwick. 

Now, where is he that will not stay so long 
Till his friend sickness hath determin’d’^ me? 
War. My lord, I found the prince in the 
next room. 

Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks. 
With such a deep demeanour in great sorrow 
That tyranny, which never quaff d but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have wash’d his 
knife 

With gentle eye-drops. He is coming hither. 
King. But wherefore did he take away the 
crown ? 

Re-enter Prince Henry. 

Lo, where he comes. — Gome hither to me, 
Harry. — 90 

Depart the chamber; leave us here alone. 

[Exeunt Warwick and the rest. 
Prince. I never thought to hear you speak 
again. 

King. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that 
thought; 

I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 

Dost thou so hunger for mine empty chair 

* Virtuous, powerful 

5 JUngrossmenis, accumulations. 

6 Pet ei min'd, ended, finished. 
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That thou wilt needs invest thee with my 
honours 

Before thy hour be ripe^ 0 foolish youth’ 
Thou seek’st the greatness that will over- 
whelm thee. 

Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind loo 
That it will quickly drop : my day is dim. 
Thou hast stol’n that which after some few 
hours 

Were thine without offence, and at my death 
Thou hast seal’d up^ my expectation, ^ 

Thy life did manifest thou lov’dst me not, 
And thou wilt have me die assur’d of it. 
j[[Thou hid’st a thousand daggers in thy 
J thoughts, 

( Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart, 
jTo stab at half an hour^ of my life. I09 

J What! canst thou not forbear me half an hour^ 
< Then get thee gone and dig my grave thyself, 
) And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear 
J That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 

^ Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse 
!Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head: 

JOnly compound^ me with forgotten dust; 

; Give that which gave thee life unto the worms.] 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees; 
For now a time is come to mock at form. 
Harry the Fifth is crown’d! up, vanity’ 120 
Down, royal state! all you sage counsellors, 
hence! 

And to the English court assemble now, 
From every region, apes of idleness! 

Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your 
scum ! 

Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, 
dance, 

Eevel the night, rob, murther, and commit 
The oldest sins tlie newest kind of ways? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more; 128 
England shall double gild his treble guilt, 
England shall give him office, honour, might; 
For the fifth Harry from curb’d license plucks 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth on every innocent. 

0 my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows! 

1 Seal’d up, confirmed. 

2 Expectation, metricany five syllables. 

3 Bour, pronounced as a dissyllable. 

^ Compound, mingle. 


When that my care could not withhold thy 
riots, 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

^ 0, thou wilt be a wilderness again, ) 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants’ ] < 
Prime. 0, pardon me, my liege! but for 
my tears, 

The moist impediments unto my speech, 140 
I had forestall’d this dear^ and deep rebuke 
Ere you with grief had spoke and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown; 
And He that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours’ \_Kneels\ If I affect it 
more 

Than as your honour and as your renown. 

Let me no more from this obedience rise, 
Which my most inward true and duteous spirit 
Teacheth,'^ this prostrate and exterior bending. 
God witness with me, when I here came in. 
And found no course of breath within your 
majesty, 15 1 

How cold it struck my heart ! If I do feign, 
0, let me in my present wildness die. 

And never live to show the incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purposed 1 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 
And dead almost, my liege, to think you were, 
I spake unto this crown as having sense, 

And thus upbraided it: ‘‘The care on thee 
depending 

Hath fed upon the body of my father; 16O 
Therefore, thou best of gold art worst of gold. 
Other, less fine in carat, is more precious, 
Preserving life in medicine potable ; 

But thou, most fine, most honour’d, most re- 
nown’d. 

Hast eat thy bearer up.” Thus, my most 
royal liege, 

Accusing it, I put it on my head, 

To try with it, as with an enemy 

That had before my face murther’d my father, 

The quarrel of a true inheritor. 

But if it did infect my blood with joy, iTo 
Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride, 
If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 
Did with the least affection of a welcome 
Give entertainment to the might of it. 

Let God for ever keep it from my head, 

6 Dear, earnest. ^ Affect, love. ^ Teacheth, prompts. 
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And make me as the poorest vassal is 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it 1 
King. 0 my son, 

God put it in thy mind to take it hence, 

That thou mightst win the more thy father’s 
love, 180 

Pleading so wisely in excuse of it ! 

Come hither, Harry, [He 7'ises, the King 
embraces him\ sit thou by my bed; 

And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 
That ever I shall breathe. [The P^'ince sits by 
the Kingi] God knows, my son, 

By what by-paths and indirect crook’d wa^^s 
I met^ this crown; and I myself know well 
How troublesome it sat upon my head. 

To thee it shall descend with better quiet. 
Better opinion,^ better confirmation ; 

For all the soil of the achievement goes 190 
With me into the earth. It seem’d in me 
But as an honour snatch’d with boisterous 
hand. 

And I had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it by their assistances; 

Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodshed. 
Wounding supposed^ peace. All these bold 
fears 

Thou see’st with peril I have answered; 

For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
Acting that argument, and now my death 
Changes the mode; for what in me was pur- 
chas’d, 200 

Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort; 

So thou the garland wear’st successively.^ 
Yet, though thou stand’st more sure than I 
could do. 

Thou art not firm enough, since griefs^ are 
green;® 

And all my friends, which thou must make 
thy friends, 

Have but their stings and teeth newly ta’en 
out; 

<|[By whose fell working I was first advanc’d 
< And by whose power I well might lodge a fear 

1 Met, obtained. 2 Opinion, reputation. 

^Supposed, imaginary 
^Successively, by right of succession 
5 Griefs, grievances. c Green, fresh 
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To be again displac’d : which to avoid, j 

I cut them ofi*, and had a purpose now 210 / 
To lead out many to the Holy Land, ; 

Lest rest and lying still might make them look ? 
Too near unto my state.] Therefore, my Harry, I 
Be it thy course to busy giddy’' minds 
With foreign quarrels, that action, hence borne 
out, 

May waste the memory of the former days. 
More would I, but my lungs are wasted so 
That strength of speech is utterly deni’d me. — 
How I came by the crown, O God forgive; 
And grant it may with thee in true peace live ! 

P^’ince My gracious liege, 221 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me: 

Then plain and right must my possession be ; 
Which I with more than with a common pain 
’Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 

Enter Phince John of Lancaster. 

King. Look, look, here comes my John of 
Lancaster. 

Lan. Health, peace, and happiness to my 
royal father ! 

King. Thou brmg’st me happiness and 
peace, son John; 

But health, alack, with youthful wings is 
flown 

From this bare wither’d trunk: upon thy 
sight 230 

My wordly business makes a period. 

Where is my Lord of Warwick? 

Prince. My Lord of Warwick ! 

Enter Warwick, and others. 

King. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging wlmre I first did swoon? 
War. ’T is call’d Jerusalem, my noble lord. 
Ktng. Laud be to God ! even there my life 
must end. 

It hath been prophesi’d to me many years, 

I should not die but in Jerusalem, 238 

Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy Land. — 
But bear me to that chamber: there I ’ll lie; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. [Exeunt. 

V Giddy, excitable 
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Scene I. Gloucestershire. A room in Shallow^ s 
House. 

Enter Shallow, Falstaff, Bardolph, 
and Page. 

Shal. By cock and pie, sir, you shall not 
aw^ay to-night. — What, Davy, I say’ 

F(d. You must excuse me. Master Eobert 
Shallow. 

Shal. I will not excuse you; you shall not 
be excus’d; excuses shall not be admitted; 
there is no excuse shall serve; you shall not 
be excus’d, — [Calling] Why, Davy! 

Enter Davy with papers. 

Davy. Here, sir. 9 

Shal. Davy, Davy, Davy, Davy, let me see, 
Davy; let me see, Davy; let me see: yea, 
marry, William cook, bid him come hither. — 
Sir John, you shall not be excus’d. 

Davy. Marry, sir, thus; those precepts^ 
cannot be serv’d: and, again, sir, shall we 
sow the headland with wheat 

Shal. With red wheat, Davy. But for 
William cook;— are there no young pigeons? 

Davy. Yes, sir. — Here is now the smith’s 
note for shoeing and plough-irons. 20 

Shal. Let it be cast^ and paid. — Sir John, 
you shall not be excus’d. 

Davy. Now, sir, a new link to the bucket 
must needs be had; — and, sir, do you mean to 
stop any of William’s wages, about the sack 
he lost the other day at Hinckley fair? 

Shal. A’ shall answer it.~Some pigeons, 
Davy, a couple of short-legg’d hens, a joint 
of mutton, and any pretty little tiny kick- 
shaws, tell William cook. so 

Davy. Doth the man of war stay all night, 
sir? 

Shal. Yea, Davy. I will use him well; a 
friend i’ the court is better than a penny in 
purse. Use his men well, Davy; for they are 
arrant knaves, and will backbite. 


Davy. No worse than thej^ are backbitten, 
sir; for they have marvellous foul linen. 

Shal. Well conceited, Da\y. About thy 
business, Davy. 40 

Davy. I beseech you, sir, to countenance 
William Visor of Woncot against Clement 
Perkes of the hill. 

Shal. There is many complaints, Davy, 



Shal, Use h 18 men well, Davy, for they are arrant knaves, 
and will backbite —(Act v 1. 35, 3(5 ) 


against that Visor; that Visor is an arrant 
knave, on my knowledge. 46 

Davy. I grant your worship that he is a 
knave, sir; but yet, God forbid, sir, but a 
knave should have some countenance at his 
friend’s request. An honest man, sir, is able 
to speak for himself, when a knave is not. I 
have serv’d your worship truly, sir, this eight 
years; and if I cannot once or twice in a 
quarter bear out a knave against an honest 
man, I have but a very little credit with your 
worship. The knave is mine honest friend, sir; 
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1 Precepts, warrants 


2 Cast, reckoned np. 
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therefore, I beseech your worship, let him be 
countenanc’d. 57 

Slial. Go to; I say he shall have no wrong. 
Look about, Davy. — [Exit Davy. 'I Where are 
you, Sir Jolin^ Come, come, come, off wdth 
your boots. — Give me your hand, Master 
Bardolph. 

Bard. I am glad to see your worship. 

Bhal. I thank thee with all my heart, kind 
Master Bardolph; — and welcome, my tall 
fellow po the Page\. — Come, Sir John. 66 
Fal. I ’ll follow you, good Master Robert 
Shallow . — [Exit Shallow.'] Bardolph, look to 
our horses . — [Exeuyit Bardolph and Page.] 
If I were saw’d into quantities,^ I should 
make four dozen of such bearded hermits’ 
staves as Master Shallow. It is a wonderful 
thing to see the semhlable^ coherence of his 
men’s spirits and his: they, by observing of 
him, do bear themselves like foolish justices; 
he, by conversing with them, is turned into a 
justice-like serving-man. Their spirits are 
so married in conjunction with the participa- 
tion of society that they flock together in 
consent,^ like so many wild-geese. If I had 
a suit to Master Shallow, I would humour 
his men with the imputation of being near 
their master; if to his men, I would curry 
with Master Shallow that no man could 
better command his servants. It is certain 
that either wise bearing or ignorant carriage 
is caught, as men take diseases, one of another; 
therefore let men take heed of their company. 
I will devise matter enough out of this Shal- 
low to keep Prince Harry in continual laughter 
the wearing out of six fashions, which is four 
terms, or two actions, and a’ shall laugh with- 
out intermllums.^^ O, it is much that a lie 
with a slight oath and a jest with a sad^ brow 
will do with a fellow that never had the ache 
in his shoulders! 0, you shall see him laugh 
till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid up! 95 
Shot. [Withiri] Sir John! 

Fal. I come, Master Shallow; I come, 
Master Shallow. [Exit. 

1 Quantities, small pieces 

2 Semblable, similar. 

3 Consent, agreement. 

4 Intervaliums, intervals. 

* Sad, serious. 
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Scene II. Westminster. The Palace. 

Enter Warwick and the Lord Chief Justice, 
meeting. 

War. How now, my lord chief justice’ 
whither away'^ 

Ch. Just. How doth the king^ 

War. Exceeding well; his cares are now 
ail ended. 

Ch. Just. I hope, not dead. 

War. He ’s walk’d the way of nature. 
And to our purposes he lives no more. 

Ch. Just. I would his majesty had call’d 
me with him; 

The service that I truly did his life 
Hath left me open to all injuries. 

War. Indeed I think the young king loves 
you not. 

Ch. Just. I know he doth not, and do arm 
myself lo 

To welcome the condition of the time. 

Which cannot look more hideously upon me 
Than I have drawn it in my fantasy.® 

War. Here come the heavy issue of dead 
Harry. 

0 that the living Harry had the temper 
Of him, the worst of these three gentlemen’ 
How many nobles then should hold their 
places, 

That must strike sail to spirits of vile sort! 

Ch. Just. O God, I fear all will be over- 
turn’d! 

Enter Lancaster, Clarence, Gloucester, 
Westmoreland, and others. , 

Ban. Good morrow, cousin Warwick, good 
morrow. 20 

Glou. ) ^ , 

Clar \ morrow, cousin. 

Ban. We meet like men that had forgot to 
speak. 

Wa?'. We do remember; but our argu- 
ment^ 

Is all too heavy to admit much talk. 

Ban. Well, peace be with him that hath 
made us heavy! 

6 Fantasy, imagination. 

^ Argument, subject, theme 
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Gh. Jzist. Peace be with us, lest we be 
heavier! 

Glou. 0 , good my lord, you have lost a 
friend indeed! 

And I dare swear you borrow not that face 
Of seeming sorrow, it is sure your own. 29 


Lan. Though no man be assur’d what grace 
to find, 30 

You stand in coldest^ expectation.*^ 

I am the sorrier; would ’t were otherwise. 
Clar, Well, you must now speak Sir John 
Ealstaff fair; 



War He 's walked the way of nature, 

And to our purposes he lives no more —(Act v 2. 4, 6 ) 


Which swims against your stream of qua- 
lity. 34 

Ch, Just. Sweet princes, what I did, I did 
in honour, 

Led by the impartial conduct of my soul; 
And never shall you see that I will beg 
A ragged^ and forestall’d remission.^ 

If truth and upright innocency fail me, 

I ’ll to the king my master that is dead, 40 
And tell him who hath sent me after him. 
War. Here comes the prince. 


1 Coldest, most hopeless. 

2 Expectation, metrically five syllables, 
a Magged, beggarly, contemptible. 

4 Memission, a quadrisyllable metrically. 


Enter King Henry the Eifth, attended. 

Ch. Just. Good morrow; and God save your 
majesty! 

King. This new and gorgeous garment, 
majesty, 

Sits not so easy on me as you think. — 
Brothers, you mix your sadness with some fear: 
[^This is the English, not the Turkish court; j 
Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, j 

But Harry Harry. Y et be sad, good brothers, j 
Eor, by my faith, it very well becomes you. j 
Sorrow so royally in you appears 6X ; 

That I will deeply put the fashion on ; 

And wear it in my heart. Why then, be sad ; ] ; 
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)Ut entertain no more of it, good brothers, 
han a joint burden laid upon us all. 55 

br me, by heaven, I bid yon he assur’d, 

’ll be your father and your brother too; 
iet me but bear your love, I ’ll bear your cares. 
Yet weep that Harry ’s dead, and so will I; 
>ut Harry lives, that shall convert those tears 
)y number into hours of happiness. ] 6i 
Primes. We hope no other from your ma- 
jesty. 

King. You all look strangely on me, [To 
Lord Chief Justice^ — and you most; 

’’ou are, I think, assur’d I love you not. 

Ch. Just. I am assur’d, if I be measur’d 
rightly, 

’’our majesty hath no just cause to hate me. 
King. No *2 

low might a prince of my great hopes forget 
n great indignities you laid upon me 
Yiat! rate, rebuke, and roughly send to 
prison 7o 

’he immediate heir of England! Was this 
easy?^ 

lay this be wash’d in Lethe, and forgotten^ 
Ch. Just. I then did use the person of your 
father; 

’he image of his power lay then in me : 

Lnd, in the administration of his law, 

Vhiles I was busy for the commonwealth, 
’“our highness pleased to forget my place, 

’he majesty and power of law and justice, 

'he image of the king whom I presented,^ 
md struck me in my very seat of judgment; 
Vhereon, as an offender to your father, si 
gave bold way to my authority 
Lnd did commit you. If the deed were ill, 
le you contented, wearing now the garland,^ 
'o have a son set your decrees at nought, 

'o pluck down justice from your awful bench, 
o trip the course of law, and blunt the sword 
hat guards the peace and safety of your 
person; 

Nay, more, to spurn at your most royal image 
md mock your workings in a second body, 
luestion your royal thoughts, make the case 
yours; 9 i 

o now the father and propose^ a son, 

1 Easy, endurable. 2 Presented,, represented 
® Garland, crown. 4 propose, suppose. 
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Hear your own dignity so much profan’d, ? 
See your most dreadful laws so loosely slighted, ^ 
Behold yourself so by a son disdain’d; 95^ 
And then imagine me taking your part. 

And in your power soft“ silencing your son. 
After this cold^ considerance,^ sentence me;] 
And, as you are a king, speak in your state® 
What I have done that misbecame my place. 
My person, or my liege’s sovereignty. loi 
King. You are right, justice, and you weigh 
this well; 

Therefore still bear the balance and the sword : 
And I do wish your honours may increase. 

Till you do live to see a son of mine 
Offend you and obey you, as I did. 

£ So shall I live to speak my father’s words : ^ 
“ Happy am I, that have a man so bold, I 
That dares do justice on my proper® son; ( 
And not less happy, having such a son, no 
That would deliver up his greatness so < 

Into the hands of justice.” You did com-< 
mit me: < 

For which, I do commit into your hand j 
Th’ unstained sword that you have us’d to bear; i 
With this remembrance,^® — that you use thes 
same I 

With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit^ 
As you have done ’gainst me. ] There is myj 
hand. 

You shall be as a father to my youth; 

My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine 
ear, 

And I will stoop and humble my intents 
To your well-practis’d wise directions.^^— i2i 
£ And, princes all, believe me, I beseech you ; ' 
My father is gone wild into his grave, '( 

For in his tomb lie my affections, I 

And with his spirit sadly^^ I survive, \ 

To mock the expectation of the world, < 

To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out J 

Eotten opinion, who hath writ me down ^ 
After my seeming. The tide of blood in me i 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity till now; 130^ 
Now doth it turn and ebb back to the sea, ) 
Where it shall mingle with the state of floods, ^ 

5 Soft, gently. 6 Cold, calm. 

? Coyxsideranoe, reflection s state, regal character 
2 Proper, own. Remembrance, admonition 

n Directions, a quadrisyllable here, like affections in 124. 
12 Sadly, soberly. 




Shal Nay, you &hall see my orchard, where, in an arbour, we will eat a last year’s pippin of my own graflSng, 
with a dish of caraways, and so forth —(Act v 3. 1-4,) 


God shorten Harry’s happy life one day! 

[Eojeimt. 

Scene III. Gloucestershire. Shalloio^s 
Orchard.^ 

Enter Talstaef, Shallow, Silence, Davy, 
Bardolph, and the Page. 

Shal. Nay, you shall see my orchard, where, 
in an arbour, we will eat a last year’s pippin 
of my own graffing,^ with a dish of caraways, 
and so forth; — come, cousin Silence; — and 
then to bed. 

1 Acais, summon 2 Reme^nher'd, reminded you 

3 Consigning to, confirming, 

4 Orchardi, garden s Qrajfing, grafting. 


Fal. Fore God, you have here a goodly 
dwelling and a rich. 

Shal. Barren, barren, barren; beggars all, 
beggars all, Sir John: marry, good air. — 
Spread, Davy ; spread, Davy : well said, 
Davy. 

Fal. This Davy serves you for good uses; 
he is your serving-man and your husband.® 

Shal. A good varlet, a good varlet, a very 
good varlet. Sir John — by the mass, I have 
drunk too much sack at supper' — a good var- 
let. — Now sit down, now sit down. — Come, 
cousin. \.Pheg sit at the table. 

Sil. Ah, sirrah! quoth-a, we shall [Sings'] 


6 Husband, husbandman. 
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ACT V. Scene 3. 


KING HENRY IV.— PART II. 


ACT V. Scene 3 


Do nothing hut eat, and make good cheer, 

And praise God for the merry year ; 

When flesh is cheap and females dear, 20 
And lusty lads roam here and there 
So merrily, 

And ever among so merrily. 

FaL There ’s a merry heart! — Good Master 
Silence, I ’ll give you a health for that anon. 

Shal. Give Master Bardolph some wine, 
Davy. 2r 

Dmy. Sweet sir, sit; I ’ll be with you anon; 
most sweet sir, sit. — Master page, good mas- 
ter page, sit. \Bardol‘ph and Page sit at 
i another tahlel Proface I What you want in 
$meat, we’ll have in drink. But you must 
Shear; the heart ’s all. ] [Exit 

Shal. Be merry, Master Bardolph; — and, 
[To Page'] my little soldier there, be merry. 
Sil. 

Be merry, be merry, my wife has all , 

For women are shrews, both short and tall : 

’T IS merry in hall when beards wag all, 

And welcome merry Shrove-tide. 

Be merry, be merry. 

Fal. I did not think Master Silence had 
been a man of this mettle. 4i 

Sil. Who, I? I have been merry twice and 
once ere now. 

Re-enter Davy. 

Davy. There’s a dish of leather-coats^ for 
you. [To Bardolph. 

Shal. Davy! 

Davy. Your worship! — I ’ll be with you 
straight [to Bardolph]. — A cup of wine, sir? 
8il. [>5^71^5] 

A cup of wine that ’s brisk and fine, 

And drink unto the leman^ mine ; 

And a merry heart lives long-a. 50 

Fal. Well said. Master Silence. 

Sil. And we shall be merry, now comes in 
the sweet o’ the night. 

Fal. Health and long life to you. Master 
Silence. 

Sil. 

Fill the cup, and let it come ; 

I ’ll pledge you a mile to the bottom, 

Shal. Honest Bardolph, welcome; if thou 

1 Leather-coats, brown russets, a kind of apple. 

2 Leman, mistress, sweetheart 
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wantest any thing, and will not call, beshrew 
thy heart. — Welcome, my little tiny thief [to 
the Page], Sbiid welcome indeed too. — I ’ll drink 
to Master Bardolph, and to all the cavaleros^ 
about London. 63 

Davy. I hope to see London once ere I die. 

Bard. An I might see you there, Davy, — 

Shal. By the mass, you ’ll crack a quart 
together, ha! will you not, Master Bardolph'? 

Bard. Yea, sir, in a pottle-pot.^ 

Shal. By God’s liggens, I thank thee. — 
The knave will stick by thee, I can assure thee 
that. A’ will not out; he is true bred. 7i 

Bard. And I ’ll stick by him, sir. 

Shal. Why, there spoke a king. Lack 
nothing ; be merry. — [Knocking ivithin.] Look 
who’s at door there. — Ho! who knocks? 

[Exit Davy. 

Fal. Why, now you have done me right. 
[To Silence, seeing him take off a bumper. 

Sil. [Sings] 

Do me right, 

And dub me knight ; 

Samingo. 

Is ’t not so? 80 

Fal. ’T is so. 

Sil. Is’t so? Why then, say an old man 
can do somewhat. 

Re-enter Daw. 

Davy. An ’t please your worship, there ’s 
one Pistol come from the court with news. 

Fal. Prom the court ! [They rise] let him 
come in. — 

Enter Pistol. 

How now, Pistol ! 

Pist. Sir John, God save you' 8S 

Fal. What wind blew you hither. Pistol? 

Pist. Hot the ill wind which blows no man 
to good. Sweet knight, thou art now one of 
the greatest men in this realm. 

Sil. By ’r lady, I think a’ be, but*’’ goodman 
Puff of Barson. 

Pist. Puff! 

Puff in thy teeth, most recreant coward 
base! — 


3 Cavaleros, cavaliers. 

4 Pottle-pot, a two-quart tankard, 
s £ut, except 



ACT V. Scene 3. 


KING HENEY IV.— PAET II. 


ACT V. Scene 3 


Sir J ohn, I am thy Pistol and thy friend. 
And helter-skelter have I rode to thee, 

And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys, 99 
And golden times, and happy news of price. 

Fal. I pray thee now, deliver them like a 
man of this world. 

Fut. A foutra for the world and worldings 
base! 

I speak of Africa and golden joys. 


Fal 0 base Assyrian knight, what is thy 
news? 

Let King Cophetua know the truth thereof. 
Sil. \pmgs\ 

And Eobin Hood, Scarlet, and John. 

Fist. Shall dunghill curs confront the Heli- 
cons'? 

And shall good news be baffled 

Then, Pistol, lay thy head in Furies’ lap. 110 



Boll Nut-hook, nut-hook, you he.— (Act v 4 8.) 


Sil. Honest gentleman, I know not your 
breeding. 

Fist, Why then, lament therefore. 

Shal, Give me pardon, sir. — If, sir, you 
come with news from the court, I take it 
there ’s but two ways, — either to utter them, 
or to conceal them. I am, sir, under the king 
in some authority. 

Fist. Under which king, Bezonian?^ speak, 
or die. 119 

Shal. Under King Harry. 

Fist. Harry the Fourth'? or Fifth'? 

Shal. Harry the Fourth. 

Fist. A foutra for thine office! — 

Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is king; 
Harry the Fifth ’s the man. I speak the truth ; 
When Pistol lies, do this ; and % me, like 
The bragging Spaniard. 

Fal. What, is the old king dead ? 

Fist. As nail in door; the things I speak 
are just. 

1 Bezonian, beggar 


Fal. Away, Bardolph! saddle my horse. — 
Master Eobert Shallow, choose what office 
thou wilt in the land, ’t is thine.— Pistol, I 
will double-charge thee with dignities. isi 
Bard. O joyful day! — I would not take a 
knighthood for my fortune. 

Fist. What! I do bring good news? 

\_Silence falls off his chair. 
Fal. Carry Master Silence to bed. [Davy 
and Servants carry Silence aioay\ — Master 
Shallow, my Lord Shallow,— be what thou 
wilt; I am fortune’s steward— get on thy 
boots; we ’ll ride all night. — O sweet Pistol! 
— Away, Bardolph ! — [Exit Bardolph.'] Come, 
Pistol, utter more to me; and withal devise 
something to do thyself good. — Boot, boot. 
Master Shallow; I know the young king is 
sick for me. Let us take any man’s horses; 
the laws of England are at my commandment. 
Blessed are they that have been my friends, 
and woe to my lord chief justice! 145 

Fist. Let vultures vile seize on his lungs also! 
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ACT V Scene 4 


KING HENEY lY.-^PAET II. 


ACT V. Scene 5 


‘‘ Where is the life that late I led'?” say they. 
Why, here it is; welcome these pleasant days’ 

\Exeuyit. 

Scene IY. London. A Street. 

Enter Beadles, dragging in Hostess Quickly 
and Doll Tearsheet. 

Host. No, thou arrant knave; I would to 
God that I might die, that I might have thee 
bang’d: thou hast drawn my shoulder out of 
joint. 

First Bead. The constables have deliver’d 
her over to me ; and she shall have whipping- 
cheer^ enough, I warrant her: there hath 
been a man or two lately kill’d about her. 7 

Doll. Nut-hook, nut-hook, you lie. Come 
on; I’ll tell thee what, Qthou damn’d tripe- 
visaged rascal; an the child I now go with do 
^miscarry,] thou hadst better thou hadst 
struck thy mother, thou paper-fac’d villain. 

Host. 0 the Lord, that Sir John were come! 
he would make this a bloody day to somebody. 
) £ But I pray God the fruit of her womb mis- 

I carry!] 

First Bead. £ If it do, you shall have a dozen 
of cushions again; you have but eleven now. ] 
Come, I charge you both go with me ; for the 
man is dead that you and Pistol beat amongst 
you. 19 

Doll. I ’ll tell you what, you thin man in a 
censer, I will have you as soundly swing’d 
for this, — you blue-bottle rogue, you filthy 
famish’d correctioner, if you be not swing’d, 
I ’ll forswear half-kirtles. 

Fwst Bead. Come, come, you she knight- 
errant, come. 

Host. 0 God, that right should thus over- 
come might! Well, of sufferance ^ comes ease. 

Doll. Come, you rogue, come; bring me to 
a justice. so 

Host. Ay, come, you starv’d blood-hound. 
Doll. Goodman death, goodman bones! 
Host. Thou atomy, thou! 

Doll. Come, you thin thing; come, you 
rascal. 

First Bead. Yery well. [Exeunt. 

1 Whipping -cheer, whipping fare or treatment. 
^Sufferance, suffering 

3 Atomy, “ anatomy ” (the reading of Ff.), or skeleton 
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Scene Y. A Fnhlic Place near Westmmster 
Ahhey\ a concourse of people. 

Enter tico Grooms^ strewing rushes. 

First Groom. More rushes, more rushes. 

Sec. Groom. The ti’umpets have sounded 
twice. 

First Groom. ’T will be two o’clock ere they 
come from the coronation. Dispatch, dis- 
patch. ] [Exeunt. 

Enter Falstaff, Shallow, Pistol, Bar- 
DOLPH, and Page. 

Fad. Stand here by me. Master Eobert 
Shallow ; I will make the king do you grace. 
I will leer upon him as a’ comes by; and do 
but mark the countenance that he will give 
me. 

Pht. God bless thy lungs, good knight’ 9 

Fal. Come here. Pistol; stand behind me. — 
0, if I had had time to have made new liveries, 
I would have bestow’d^ the thousand pound 
I borrow’d of you. But, ’tis no matter; this 
poor show doth better, this doth infer ^ the 
zeal I had to see him. 

Shad. It doth so. 

Fal. It shows my earnestness of affection, — 

Skal. It doth so. 

Fal. My devotion, — 

Shal. It doth, it doth, it doth. 20 

Fal, As it were, to ride day and night; and 
not to deliberate, not to remember, not to 
have patience to shift me, — 

Shal. It is best, certain. 

Fal. But to stand stain’d with travel, and 
sweating with desire to see him; thinking of 
nothing else, putting all affairs else in obli- 
vion, as if there were nothing else to be done 
but to see him. 20 

Pist. ’T is semper idem, for ahsque hoc 
nihil est: ’t is all in every part. 

Shal. ’T is so, indeed. 

Pist. My knight, I will inflame thy noble 
liver, 

And make thee rage. 

Thy Doll, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 
Is in base durance and contagious prison; 


^ Bestoio’d, spent. 


3 Xiifer, suggest 



AdT V Scene 6. 


KING HENRY IV.— PART II. 


ACif V. Scene 5. 


Hal’d ^ thither 

By most mechanical and dirty hand. — 

Bouse up revenge from ebon den with fell 
Alecto’s snake, 

F or Doll is in. Pistol speaks nought but truth. 
Fal. I will deliver her. 4 i 

l^Shouts ivithin^ and the trumpets sound. 
Fist. There roar’d the sea, and trumpet- 
clangor sounds. 


F7iter the King, the Princes, the Earl of 
Westmoreland, the Lord Chief Justice, 
and others of the King's train., 

Fal. God save thy grace, King Hall my 
royal Hal ’ 

Fist. The heavens thee guard and keep, 
most royal imp^ of fame' 

Fal. God save thee, my sweet boy I 



Fal Stand here by me. Master Robert Shallow —{Act v 5 5, C ) 


King. My lord chief justice, speak to that 
vain man. 

€h. Just. Have you your wits^ know you 
what ’t is you speak"? 

Fal. My king' my Jove! I speak to thee, 
my heart 1 50 

King. I know thee not, old man: fall to 
thy prayers; 

How ill white hairs become a fool and 
jester 1 

I have long dream’d of such a kind of man. 

So surfeit-swell’d, so old, and so profane; 

But, being awak’d, I do despise my dream. 

[_ Make less thy body hence, ^ and more thy 
grace ; 

/Leave gormandizing; know the grave doth 

I gape 

i For thee thrice wider than for other men. ] 

Peply not to me with a fool-born jest: 

Presume not that I am the thing I was; 60 

For God doth know, so shall the world 
perceive. 

That I have turn’d away my former self; 


So will I those that keep me company. 

When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou shalt be as thou 
wast. 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 

Till then, I banish thee, on pain of death, 

As I have done the rest of my misleaders, 
Not to come near our person by ten mile. 

For competence of life I will allow you, 7o 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil; 
And, as we hear you do reform yourselves, 
We will, according to your strengths and 
qualities. 

Give you advancement, — Be it your charge, 
my lord, 

To see perform’d the tenoiir of our word. — 
Set on.^ [E^joeunt King, cbc. 

Fal. Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand 
pound. 

JShal. Yea, marry. Sir John; which I be- 
seech you to let me have home with me. so 
Fal. That can hardly be, Master Shallow. 
Do not you grieve at this; I shall be sent for 


1 Hal'd, dragged 2 Xmp, oflfspring. » Bence, henceforth. 


4 Set on, go on 
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ACT V. Scene 5. 


KING HENRY IV.— PART II. 


Epilogue. 


in private to him. Look yon, he must seem 
thus to the world: fear not your advance- 
ments ; I will be the man yet that shall make 
you great. 

Slial. I cannot well perceive how, unless 
you should give me your doublet and stuff 
me out with straw. I beseech you, good Sir 
J ohn, let me have live hundred of my thousand. 

FaL Sir, I will be as good as my word; this 
that you heard was but a colour.^ 9 i 

Shal. A colour that I fear you will die in. 
Sir John. 

Fal. Fear no colours; go with me to din- 
ner. — Come, Lieutenant Pistol; — come, Bar- 
dolph. — I shall be sent for soon at night. 

Re-enter PumoB John, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice ; Officers with them, 

Ch. Just. Gro carry Sir John Falstaff to the 
Fleet. 

Take all his company along with him. 

Fal. My lord, my lord, — 

Ch. Just. I cannot now speak; I will hear 
you soon. loo 

Take them away. 

Fist. Re forttma mi tormenta, lo sperare mi 
contenta. 

\_Exeunt all but Prince John and the 
Chief Justice. 

Lan. I like this fair proceeding of the king’s. 
He hath intent his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for; 

But all are banish’d till their conversations ^ 
Appear more wise and modest to the world. 
Ch. J list. And so they are. 

Lan. The king hath call’d his parliament, 
my lord. 

Ch. Just. He hath. no 

Lan. I will lay odds, that, ere this year 
expire, 

We bear our civil swords and native fire 
As far as France. I heard a bird so sing, 
Whose music, to my thinking, pleas’d the king. 

[ Come, will you hence ? ] [Exeunt. 
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[ Epilogue. > 

Spoken by a Dancer. | 

First my fear, then my courtesy, last my^ 
speech. My fear is your displeasure, my^ 
courtesy my duty, and my speech to beg^ 
your pardons. If you look for a good speech 
now, you undo me; for what I have to say is^ 
of mine own making, and what indeed 
should say will, I doubt, prove mine own^ 
marring. But to the purpose, and so to the? 
venture. Be it known to you, as it is very^ 
well, I was lately here in the end of a dis-^ 
pleasing play, to pray your patience for it and \ 
to promise you a better. I meant indeed to ^ 
pay you with this; which, if like an ill venture j 
it come unluckily home, I break,^ and you, my ^ 
gentle creditors, lose. Here I promis’d you I ^ 
would be, and here I commit my body to your i 
mercies; bate^ me some and I will pay you? 
some, and, as most debtors do, promise you? 
infinitely. 17 1 

If my tongue cannot entreat you to acquit^ 
me, will you command me to use my legs^^ 
and yet that were but light payment, to dance? 
out of your debt. But a good conscience wilL 
make any possible satisfaction, and so would \ 
I. All the gentlewomen here have forgiven ? 
me; if the gentlemen will not, then the gentle- ? 
men do not agree with the gentlewomen,? 
which was never seen before in such an as- ( 
sembly. 26 ( 

One word more, I beseech you. If you be ( 
not too much cloy’d with fat meat, our humble ( 
author will continue the story, with Sir John? 
in it, and make you merry with fair Kather-< 
ine of France : where, for any thing I know, I 
Falstaff shall die of a sweat, unless already? 
a’ be kill’d with your hard opinions; for Old-J 
castle died a martyr, and this is not the man. ? 
My tongue is weary; when my legs are too, I; 
will bid you good night, and so kneel down! 
before you; but, indeed, to pray for the: 
queen.] 3-? 


1 Colour, pretence. 


2 Conversations, habits. 


8 Break, am bankrupt. 


4 Bate, remit. 
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NOTES TO KING HENRY IV.— PART 11. 


NOTES ON THE DRAMATIS PEESONjE 

1 In F 1 this IS one of the few plays that have a list of I the play— on the back of the page occupied by the Epi- 
Dramatis Persoine As usual, it is placed at the end of | logiie — Tt reads as follows — 


THE ACTOES NAMES. 


E VMOVE the Presen tor. 

King Henry the Fourth. 

Pi nice Henry, afterwards Crowned King Ilenrie the Fift. 


Prince John of Lancaster *1 

Humphrey of Gloucester. > 

Thomas of Clarence. J 

Northumberland 

The Arch Byshop of Yorke. 

Mowbray. 

Hastings. 

Lord Bardolfc. 

Trailers 

Morton. 

Coleuile. 


Sonnes to Henry the Fourth, & brethren to 
Henry 5. 


I Opposites against King Henrie the 
j Fourth, 
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Diamatis I*eison£e. 


NOTES TO KING HENKY IV.-PAET II. 


Dramatis Personae. 


Pointz '' 

Falstaffe. 

Bardolphe Irregular 
Pistoll [Humorists. 
Peto. 

Page 


Northuniberlands Wife. 
Drawers Percies Widdow 

Beadles. Hostesse Quickly. 

Groonies Doll Teare-sheete 

Epilogue 


Warvvicke '' 

Westmerlaud 

Surrey Of the Kings 

Oowre ' Partie 

Harecourt 
Lord Cliiefe lustice 
Shallow. ■) Both Country 
Silence j Justices, 

Dauie, Seruant to Shallow 
Phang, and Snare, 2. Seiieauts 
Mouldie ^ 

Shadow 

Wart. rCouutry Soldiers 
Feeble 
Bullcalfe.i 

2 King Henry IY,— For the histoiy of the king, see 
note 1 of preceding play His chionic lack of money was 
the cause of disagieements with seveial successive parlia- 
ments After tlie assassination m 1407 of Orleans, his 
chief enemy in France, and the capture of James, the 
Scotch heir apparent, external opposition ceased The 
commons, however, obliged the king to name a council, 
by whose advice solely he was to be guided, and for 
whose conduct they laid down rules The Prince of 
Wales was set at the head of the council, and, when Heniy 
had become too ill for business, ruled, with the king’s 
brothers, the Beauforts, for his father Civil wai had 
broken out m France between Burgundy’s followers and 
the Armagnacs, the party of the young Dulce of Oi leans, 
and in 1411 the Earl of Arundel and Kyine, and Prince 
Henry’s friend, Sir John Oldcastle, weie sent over to 
help the Burgundians, and gained a victory at St Cloud 
The king's health for a while improving, he removed the 
Beauforts, who had proposed his resigning the crown to 
the Prince of Wales, from their offices Archbishop 
Arundel returned to the chancellorship, and Prince 
Henry at the same time was succeeded in the presi- 
dency of the council by Prince Thomas of Clarence. The 
alliance in France was shifted to the side of Orleans, to 
whose help Clarence led an expedition Henry fell ill again 
in 1412, and the next year, while praying at the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey, he was 
seized with a fit, and, being cairied to the Jerusalem 
Chamber, died there, as repiesented in the play 

3 Henry, Prince of Wales, was for some years fully 
occupied with the insurgents in his principality of Wales 
It was reduced piece hy piece, till, after the overthrow 
m 1409 of Bhys Dhu and Philpot Scudamour, only the 
fastnesses about Snowdon remained unconquered From 
1407 to 1411 the prince was at the head of the royal 
council, and performed many of the duties of govern- 
ment It was he, Hardyng says, who in 1411 sent aid 
to the Duke of Burgundy. (See Hardyng, Chronicle, pp 
367-369 ) It has been supposed that the sudden change 
of foreign policy m 1412, together with the prince’s re- 
moval at the same time from the council, marks a deter- 
mination on the king’s part to assert his own authority, 
which the prince’s popularity seemed to him to have 
weakened A reconciliation between father and son ap- 
pears afterwards to have taken place. The only contem- 
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porary intimation of the prince’s supposed wildness of 
life is the statement of vaiious chronicleis that from the 
hour of his coronation he became a new man (Compare 
notes 330, 353 inf) a ) 

4. Thomas, Duke op Clarence, was born m 1388, and 
created by his father, in July, 1411, Eail of Albemaile 
and Duke of Clarence He was chosen piesident of the 
council when Prince Henry was removed fiom that posi- 
tion, He did good service in the wars, and was killed 
at the battle of Beaug^ in Anjou, March 23, 1421 Stow 
writes that he and Prince John weie feasting in East- 
cheap at midnight, oii St John Baptist’s Eve, 1410, when 
“a great debate hapned betweene then men, and men of 
the court, lasting an houre, till the Maior and Shenues 
with other citizens ceased the same” (Aiinales, 1592, 
p 540) This riot is mentioned also in the Chronicle of 
London (p. 93), printed by Tyrrel in 1827 from Harleian 
MS. Ho 505 Shakespeare, however, represents these 
princes as free from all such reproach 

5 PRINCE John op Lancaster See note 3 of the 
preceding play His history will he continued in connec- 
tion with the play of Henry V 

6 Prince Humphrey op Gloucester v as the fourth 
and youngest son of Henry IV He is not represented in 
history as implicated m the disorderly behaviour of his 
brothers He has little to do in this play, hut has a pro- 
minent part, as Duke of Gloucester, in the following plays 

7 The Earl op Warwick Richard Beauchamp was 
born in 13S1, being descended from Hugh de Beauchamp, 
who received large grants from the Conqueroi. He was 
a famous warrior, and distinguished himself at Shrews- 
bury and elsewhere. In the ninth year of the reign of 
Henry IV he made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where 
he gained additional laurels at various tournaments In 
the last year of Henry IV he was sent to Scotland to 
make terms of peace with the Regent Albany At the 
coronation of Henry V. he acted as Lord High Steward 
of England. He appears again m Henry V., and in I. 
Henry VI : see note 8 on the latter play. 

8 The Earl op Westmoreland. See note 4 of the 
preceding play He was the nephew of Horthuraberland’s 
first wife, but was always faithful to the king’s cause. 
In 1399 Henry conferred on him the office of Earl Marshal, 
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which had formerly been heieditaiy in the Mowbray 
family The stratagem by which the Aichbishop of 
York and Mowbray were oven cached at Galtree was 
entirely Westmui eland’s He reappears in Heniy V. 

9 The Earl of Surrey Of this chaiacter Eiench 
remarks. “Doubtless the poet intended Suiiey, who does 
not utter a word, for THOMAS Fitz-Allan, eleventh Earl 
of Arundel, descended from the Earls of Warien and 
Surrey, and who, according to Sir N Hams Nicolas, was 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey But the earldom of Suirey 
as an only dignity is not known until it was so cieated by 
Hichard III in favour of the gallant Thomas Howard, 
son of ‘Jockey of Norfolk’” Thomas Fitz-Allan held 
various offices under Henry IV and Henry V He died 
in 1415 

10 Gower The person intended may, French thinks, 
be Thomas Gower, son of Sir Thomas Gower, of Stiten- 
ham, Yorkshiie He was one of the commissioners of 
assay m the North Hiding of Yoikshire under Heniy IV , 
and afterwards served with Henry V. in France, where 
he was made governor of Mans 

11 Harcourt Perhaps Sir Thomas Harcourt of Stan- 
ton, Oxfordshire, who was Sheriff of Berkshire m 1407 
He died in 1417 

12 Blunt, who is a persona mnta in the play, is pro- 
bably Sir John Blunt, a son of Sir Walter Blunt, con- 
cerning whom see I Henry IV , note 5 The stage- 
direction m those copies of Q which contain the first 
scene of act in of the present play, makes Sir John 
Blunt enter (at line 31) with Warwick and Surrey, but 
tliis will hardly fit with act iv sc 3 In 1412, being be- 
sieged in a fortress in Guienne by the Lord of Helie, one 
of the marshals of France, with a large aimy. Blunt with 
a few hundred men defeated the assailants and captured 
the marshal (Holinshed, vol in pi 56) Blunt served at 
Harfleur with Heniy V m 1415, was made a K G m 1417, 
and died m 1418 

13. Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench —This 
was Sir William Gascoigne, born at Gawthorp, in the 
parish of Harewood, near Leeds, about 1350 He was 
appointed Chief Justice Nov. 15, 1400 The story of 
Prince Henry's insolence, and his commitment to prison 
by the Chief Justice, rests on the authority of Sir Thomas 
Elyot On Henry V 's accession Gascoigne was removed 
from the office of Chief Justice The appointment of his 
successor. Sir William Hankford, is dated March 29, 1413 
Sir William Gascoigne is buried m the parish church of 
Harewood, and the mutilated inscription on his monu- 
ment states that he died on Sunday, the 17th of December. 
The year has been torn off, but it was doubtless 1419, for 
his will is dated December 15, 1419, and probate of it was 
granted at York on the 23rd of the same month 

U The Earl of Northumberland. See note 7 of 
the preceding play. Westmoreland prevented him from 
bringing up his troops to the help of his followers after 
the battle of Shrewsbury Fearing to be cut off from his 


1 The page references to Holmshed m the notes m this play are to 
the third volume of Sir H. Ellis’s reprint, unless otherwise stated. 


earldom he retieated northwards. In August, 1403, he 
jielded himself to the king at York, and for a time was 
kept under guard at Coventry. The pailiament in 1404 
refused to convict him of treason. He then renewed his 
oath of allegiance In company with Lord Bardolph, 
Mowbray, and Archbishop Sciope he took np arms again 
m 1405 Mowbray and the Archbishop paid for then pre- 
cipitancy with their heads, and Northumberland theie- 
upon fled to Scotland, whence, through feai of tieachery, 
he and Bardolph afterwards betook themselves to Wales 
In 140S he made another rebellious inioad into Yorkshire 
The sheriff met him on February ISth at Bramham Moor, 
near Tadcastei, and the earl was defeated and slain 

15 Scroop, Archbishop of York See note lO of the 
preceding play, and notes 58, 257, 2S1, 2S9 in/m His 
army was much larger than the royal forces arrayed 
against him, and this led Westmoreland to entrap him 
as represented in the play. His execution, or “ mai-tyr- 
dom” as it was aftei waids called, took place June 8, 1405 

16 Lord Mowbray This was Tliomas Mowbray, 
eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk lu the play of Hichard 
11. He was only foui teen when his father died, and never 
became Duke of Noifolk. Holmshed calls him Eail of 
Nottingham, but he never had that title, though his bro- 
ther had He was beheaded at York after the scattering 
of the rebel forces, as described in the play 

17 Lord Hastings The person meant is Sir Halph 
Hastings, who was never “Lord Hastings,” though that 
IS the name by whicli the chroniclers speak of him, as, 
for example, m the passages from Holinshed cpioted below, 
notes 101, 289 He was beheaded at Durham in June, 1405 

18 Lord Bardolph Thomas Bardolph, fifth baron of 
the name, joined in tlie insurrection against Henry, but 
was defeated and mortally wounded at Bramham Moor, 
and died soon after 

19 Sir John Colevile According to the chroniclers 
(see note 280 infra) he was executed along with Hastings. 
Nothing further appears to be known of him. 

20 Travers and Morton. “Both the names of good 
families, such as would send their sons to leam the duties 
of chivalry as pages and esquires, before they could attain 
the dignity of knighthood, in the establishments of great 
barons and prelates, some of whom kept up a state of 
almost royal dignity” (French) 

21 PISTOL According to Halliwell-Phillipps, “the 
names of Bardoulf and Pistail are found in the muster- 
roll of artillerymen serving under Humphrey Fitz-Allan, 
Earl of Arundel, at the siege of St Laurens des Mortiers, 
Nov. 11, 1435.” French, however, says that this noble- 
man was only seven years old in 1435. 

22. Lady Northumberland This lady was not the 
mother of Hotspur, being the earl's second wife, by whom 
he had no issue She was the widow of Gilbert de 
Umphreville, Earl of Angus, when Northumberland mar- 
ried her 

23. Lady Percy. See note 16 of the preceding play. 
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INDUCTION. 

24.— There is no division into acts and scenes in Q 
The heading in T 1 is “Acins Pnmns Scoena Prima 
INDVCTION.” The stage-direction m the former is Enter 
Rumour, painted full of tongues,” in the latter, Enter 
Rumour.” Hohnshed (quoted hy Warton), describing a 
pageant performed at the coui’t of Henry VIII , says 
“Then entered a person called Report, apparelled in 
crimsm sattin full of toougs ” (vol. in. p. 634) The same 
de\ice IS found in other old pageants, and also in Chau- 
cer’s House of Tame, book iii lines 298-300: 

And, sothe to tellen, also shee 
Had also felel up stondyng eres 
And tonges, as on bastes heres 

It was evidently suggested by Virgil’s description of 
Fama, or P^umour, in the fourth book of the j3Eneid, 
lines 173-188. 

Eolfe lemarks heie “Judge Holmes, m his Authorship 
of Shakespeaie, among his ‘parallelisms’ between Bacon 
and Shakespeare, cites this description of Rumour and 
the following from Bacon’s Essay of Earae 2 ‘ The poets 
make fame a monster They describe her in part finely 
and elegantly, and in part gravely and sententiously. 
They say, look how many feathers she hath, so many eyes 
she hath underneath, so many tongues, so many voices, 
she pricks up so many ears This is a flourish There 
follow excellent parables; as that she gathereth strength 
in going, that she goetli upon the ground, and yet hideth 
her head in the clouds; that m the daytime she sitteth 
in a watch-tower, and flieth most by night; that she 
mingleth things done with thmgs not done, and that she 
is a terror to great cities.’ 

“ It will be seen that this is almost a literal translation 
of Virgil’s description, even the word monster, which the 
judge italicizes as paiallel to ‘the blunt monster with un- 
counted heads, ’being directly suggested by the ‘monstrum 
horrendum ’ of the Latin And yet it is quoted as one of 
the ‘instances of stniang resemblances, in particular words 
and phrases, lying beyond the range of accidental coinci- 
dence, &c !” 

25 Line 6. Upon my TONGUES continual slanders ride 
—So in Q. The reading of Ff is tongue. 

26 Line 17: and so plain a STOP —The stops of a pipe 
were the finger-holes Compare Hamlet, lii. 2 76, 76. 

That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please 

See also the dialogue between Hamlet and Guildenstern 
in the latter part of the same scene. 

27. Line 33: the peasant towns — That is, the provincial 
towns. Collier's MS Corrector reads pleasant 

28 Line 35: worm-eaten HOLT of ragged stone — The Q 
and Ff. misprint hole, which was corrected by Theobald 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

29 — The action of this scene is continuous with that of 
the last scene of I Henry IV., following closely upon the 


1 A Iso /ele=?iS many 

2 This unfinished essay was posthumously published by Dr. W. 
Rawley, Resuscitatio, 1657 , P- 281 


battle of Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403, news of which here 
leaches Noithumberland The play ignores the events 
which actually followed that battle, and carries us at 
once to that new rising which was conceited by Baidolph 
and Northumberland, together with the Aichbishop of 
York (see lines 189, 190) and others, in the spring of 1405 
On May 29 of that year Westmoreland, with Prince John, 
met the insurgents at Galtree and deluded them into lay- 
ing down their aimis, just as is shown in act iv. scenes 1 
and 2 The beheading of JMowbray and the archbishop, 
which is announced in iv 4. 84, took place on June 8, 
1405 Northumberland’s final overthrow and death at 
Braniliam Moor, news of which follows immediately m 
the scene last referred to, did not happen till Feb IS, 
1408, during the eighth year of Henry’s reign The events 
of the first four acts of this play are plainly to be regarded 
as passing within a short peiiod of that year, which is 
fixed as their date by the words of the king in in 1. 60- 
71 The events of the rest of the play, so far as they are 
historical, belong to the year 1413, hut dramatically they 
follow on what has preceded wuthout any interval 

30 Enter LORD Bardolph — The Q has “Enter the 
Loid Bardolfe at one doore;” i\\e Ff. “ Enter Loid Bar- 
dolfe and the Porter " 

31 Line S some STRATAGEM —The wmrd is used, as m 
ceitain other passages, in a more geneial sense than now 
Schmidt defines it as “ a dreadful deed, anything amazing 
and appalling.’’ Compare Merchant of Venice, v 1 BB- 
SS: 

The man that hath no music m himself, 

Is fit for treasons, si) aiagems, and spoils 

32 Line 13: an God will — The Ff change God to 
heaven, as m many other passages. 

33. Line 19 And Harry Monmouth's brawn, the hulk 
Sir John —A sneer at Falstaff which reminds us of Prince 
Hal’s own in I Henry IV 11 4 123, where he calls Jack 
‘ ‘ that damned brawn ” 

34. Line 33 xohat good tidings comes WITH j/ow*— So Q 
Ff read /ro7?i instead of with. 

35 Line 44: his ARMED heels —This is the reading of 
the Q The Ff instead of armed have able, accidentally 
repeated by the compositor from the preceding line 

36 Line 45. Against the panting sides of his POOR JADE. 
—As Steevens remaiks, the expression is used “not in 
contempt, but in compassion ” 

37. Line 47 ‘ He seem’d in running to devour the way — 
The figure is as old as Catullus, who has (Ad Pap. 7) 
“viam vorahit ” Steevens cites Job xxxix. 24* “He swal- 
loweth the ground with fierceness and rage,” and Ben 
Jonson’s Sejtinus, v. 10. “they greedily devour the way” 
(Works, vol iii p 151) 

38 Lines 60, 61: 

Vea, this man’s brow, like to a title-leaf, 

Foretells the nature of a tragic volume. 

Steevens may be right in seeing here an allusion to the 
Elizabethan fancy of making the title-page of an elegy 
entirely black; but the reference is perhaps only to the 
title-page as giving the key to the character of the book. 
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39 Line 62 So looJcs the strand whereon, &c —For 
whereon the Ff have lohen All the eaily editions have 
the old spelling strond Compaie I nenry IV. note 21 

40 Line 63 Hath left a ivitness’d usurpation —That is, 
as Steevens notes, “an attestation of its ravage.” 

41. Line 7l . so woe-hegone —The compound, which is 
ased hy Shakespeare only here, appears to have been an 
unfamiliar one to Warburton and Steevens, who define it 
as “far gone m woe,” and cite examples of it from earlier 
writers Dr Bentley thought the passage corrupt, and 
proposed the extiavagant emendation* 

So dead, so dull m look, Ucalegoii 
Drew Priam’s curtain, &c. 

42. Line SO Hath hy INSTINCT knowledge from others' 
eyes —The accent of instinct is on the last syllable, as 
regularly in Shakespeare 

43 Line 93 Yet, for all this, say not that Percy's dead 
—Johnson wished to transfer this line to Bardolph He 
says* “The contradiction in the first part of this speech 
might be imputed to the distraction of Horthumbei land’s 
mind, but the calmness of the reflection contained m the 
last lines seems not much to countenance such a supposi- 
tion ” He also assigns lines 100-103 to Morton as “a pio- 
per preparation for the tale which he is unwilling to tell ” 
But, as Bolfe remarks, “the old text may well enough 
stand if we assume a pause after this first line North- 
umberland is not willing to accept the intimation ex- 
pressed in the preceding speech, ‘And yet,’ he says, 

‘ don’t tell me that he is dead ' But his appealing words 
and look meet with no encouraging response in Morton’s 
face, and he goes on, ‘ I see a strange confession,’ &c ” 

44. Line 95 hold'st it PE AH, or sin — Fear, as Warburton 
notices, is here used for danger, or an object of fear 

46 Line 103. knollinO a departing friend —For knoll- 
ing, which is the reading of the Ff , the Q has tollmg 
For knolling compare As You Like It, ii 7 114: “If ever 
been where bells have knolVd to church,” and Macbeth, 
V 8 50 “ And so, his knell is ZrnoZZ’d ” 

Departing is not equivalent to departed, as Malone 
supposed; the reference being, as Steevens pointed out, to 
“ the passing bell, i e. the bell that solicited prayers for 
the soul passing into another world” (Var Ed. vol. xvii 
p. 15) 

46. Lines 116-118. 

For from his metal was his party steel'd. 

Which once in him abated, all the rest 
Turn'd on themselves, like dull and heavy lead 
Dr Johnson remarks. '‘Abated is not here put for the 
general idea of diminished, nor for the notion of blunted, 
as applied to a single edge. Abated means reduced to a 
lower temper, or, as the workmen call it, let downf 

47. Line 129* Oan vail his stomach —Reed quotes Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, v 2 176: “ Then vail your stomachs, for 
it is no boot ” 

48 Line 138: Having been well, that would have made 
me sick. — “That is, that would, had I been well, have 
made me sick” (Malone, Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 17) 


49 Line 151 The RAQGED’ST hour —Theobald changed 
ragged’st to lugged'st, but lagged and jugged are used 
mteichangeably by Shakespeare Compaie Lucrece, 892: 

“ Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name , ” and Sonnet vi 1: 
“winter’s ragged hand” So in Isaiah, ii. 21 we read, 

“ the tops of the ragged rocks ” 

50 Line 160 And daikness be the burier of the dead — 
“ The conclusion of this noble speech is extremely strik- 
ing There is no need to suppose it exactly philosophical, 
darkness, in poetry, may be absence of eyes, as well as pri- 
vation of light Yet we may lemark that by an ancient 
opinion it has been held that if the hmnan race, for whom 
the world was made, were e.xtiipated, the whole system 
of sublunary nature would cease "(Johnson, Var Ed vol 
XVII. p 19) 

Vaughan remarks “Johnson did nut fully apprehend 
the imagery of this passage, in which theie is no want of 
perfect and literal fidelity to the truth Darkness here 
nieafis objective darkness . The metaphor is one 

drawn from the stage on which tiagedies weie exhibited, 
as the words stage, act, and scene intimate, and it is per- 
fectly sustained from beginning to end He prays that the 
woild may become a stage for the exhibition, not of a 
piolonged contention, but of such a tiiiculent and furious 
death-struggle as w*ill quickly culminate in the catas- 
tiophe of a vast slaughter, and that the dead lying on the 
ground may be buiied out of sight by a daikucss winch 
will envelop everything It is certain that danug the 
performance the stage was artificially lighted, and the 
rest of the theatie also, and it is piobable that these 
lights were extinguished immediately on the close of the 
performance The parallelism of the actual atrocity 
wished for to the tragical repiesentation by which it is 
illustrated is sustained into the darkness which ends 
both ” 

51 Line 161* This strained passion doth you wrong, my 
lord . — The Q assigns this speech to XJmfrevile, who (as 
we learn from line 34 above) is not present. The Ff omit 
the line Capell was the first to give it to Travers Pope 
joined it to the next speech (Bardolph’s) 

Mr Herbert A Evans remarks: “Prof. Hagena has 
pointed outi that the part now played by Lord Bardolph 
ill this scene in all proljability belonged originally to Sir 
John Umfrevile, and tliat to save the necessity of an 
additional actor, it was afterwards made over to Lord 
Bardolph, who appears in the third scene of the same 
act. The change, however, at least as far as the Quarto 
is concerned, w'as not completed, for in line 34, Travers 
says; 

My lord, sir lolin Vnifremle turnd me backe 
With loyfiill tidings, 

when consistently with lines 30-32: 

Bar. My lord, I ouer-rode limi on the way, 

And he is furnisht with no certainties, 

More then he haply may retale from me — 

he should have said: “Lord Bardolph turnd me back;” 
and in line 161 tbe prefix Vmfr has been left unchanged. 
Prof. Hagena further argues that, according to the origi- 


1 See his paper, and Mr P A Daniel’s comment m the N, S. S 
Transactions for 1877-78, p 347, &c 
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nal scheme of the play, Lord Bardolph could not have 
been piesent at all during this scene, for if he had been, 
he would have lieard Horton inform the Earl of Northum- 
berland that the king’s forces were advancing against 
him under the command of Prince John of Lancaster and 
the Eail of Westmoreland (lines 131-135): but in sc ui. line 
81, he asks. 

Who IS it like should lead his forces hither? 

and receives the same information from Hastings in reply 
Under these circumstances, whether the change was made 
for theatrical convenience, or, as Mr. Daniel suggests, to 
bung the play more into agreement with the Chiomcles, 
wheie Umfrevile is always on the king’s paity, and not 
on the Bail’s, — an editor might well be tempted to restore 
consistency to the scene by deciding finally m favour 
either of Sii John Umfrevile or of Lord Bardolph; but m 
either case,” Mr Evans thinks, “ there can be no hesitation 
in adopting Mr. Daniel’s suggestion that line 161 should 
be given to the actor who now takes Bardolph’s part, and 
that the next line should be the first line of Morton’s 
speech” (Shakspere-Quarto Facsimiles, II Henry IV 
Introduction, p x) 

52 Line 165. To stormy passion, must perfoice decay — 
In the Q the speech ends with this line, 160-179 being 
omitted. 

53 Line 170 You Jcneio he walk'd o'ei penis, on an edge 
—Compare I Hem y IV i 3 191-193. 

As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o’er-walk a current ronring loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear 

54 Line 178: what hath this bold enterprise BROUGHT 
foi th —For brought F 1 reads bi mg, corrected m F 2 

55 Line 180 ENGAGED to this loss. — That is, involved 
in it 

56 Line 182 : if we wrought out life ’T WAS ten to one 
—So Q For ’t was Ff read was 

57 Line 184 : Chok'd the respect of hkely peril fear'd. 
— Made us indifferent to the probable danger to be appre- 
hended 

58. Lines 189-209: The gentle Archbishop of York w up, 
&c — These twenty-one lines appear first in F. 1 

The assertion is uiihistorical. It was in consequence of 
the deliberations depicted in scene 3 that ^‘the arch- 
bishop accompanied with the earle marshall, deuised 
certeine articles of such matters, as it was supposed that 
not onelie the comnionaltie of the Kealme, but also the 
nobilitie found themselves greeued with : which articles 
they shewed first vnto such of their adherents as were 
neere about them, and after sent them abroad to their 
freends further off . . . The archbishop not meaning to 
stale after he saw himself accompanied with a great num- 
ber of men, that came flocking to Yorke to take his part 
in this quarrell, forthwith discouered his enterprise, 
causing the articles aforesaid to be set vp in the publike 
streets of the citie of Yorke, and vpon the gates of the 
monasteries, . . . Not onelie all the citizens of Yorke, 
but all other in the countries about, that were able to 
beare weapon, came to the archbishop, and the earle 
marshall. In deed the respect that men had to the arch- 
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bishop, caused them to like the better of the cause, since 
the grauitie of his age, his mtegiitie of life, and incom- 
parable learning, with the reuerend aspect of Ins amiable 
personage, mooued all men to have him in no small esti- 
mation” (Holmshed, pp 36, 37) 

59. Line 207 Tells them he doth bestride a bleeding 
land —As a warrior stands over a conn ade fallen m battle 
to defend him Compare I Henry IV. v 1 121- “ Hal, if 
thou see me down m the luittle and bestride me, so,” and 
Comedy of Errors, v i 192, 193 

When I besind thee in the wars, and took 
Deep scars to save thy life 

60 Line 209 And MORE AND LESS do flock to follow him 
—Compare I Henry IV iv 3 68 “The more and less 
came m with cap and knee.” 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

61 Lines 1, 2 what says the doctor to my water'} — “ ITie 
method of investigating diseases by the inspection of 
mine only was once so much the fashion that Linacre, 
the founder of the College of Physicians, foimed a statute 
to restrain apothecaries from carrying the water of their 
patients to a doctor, and afterwards giving medicines m 
consequence of the opinions they leceived concerning it” 
(Steevens). The practice was revived m the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, and Boswell says that it was 
not entirely obsolete even in his day. 

62 Lines 16, 17- Thou whoreson MANDRAKE —The plant 
Mandragora (it is so called in Othello, in. 3 330, and An- 
tony and Cleopatra, i 5 4) has a root which was thought 
to resemble the human figure, and a kind of human na- 
ture was popularly ascribed to it Falstaff, jesting at the 
page’s smallness of statuie, likens him to the plant See 
II. Henry VI. m 2 310, and note 207 thereon. William 
Coles, m his Art of Simpling, 1656, chap, xxii , says that 
witches “take likewise the roots of mandrake, . . . and 
make thereof au ugly image, by which they repiesent the 
person on whom they intend to exercise their witch- 
craft ” (p 66) For its reputed soporific effect, see notes 
on the passages m Othello and Antony and Cleopatra re- 
ferred to above. 

63 Lines 16-18. 1 was never manned with an AGATE till 
now, but 1 will INSET you neither in gold nor silver. —Yht 
allusion, as Malone notes, is to the figures cut m agates 
used for seals or ornaments Compaie Much Ado, iii. 1. 
65: “If low, an agate very vilely cut ” 

In-set is the reading of the Q , that of the Ff. being 
sette. 

64 Line 28. he may keep it still at a pace-royal — 
Johnson explained this as “ a face exempt from the touch 
of vulgar hands,” comparing stag-royal, one not to be 
hunted, and mine-royal, one not to be dug; but, as 
Steevens says, there is a quibble on the double sense of a 
king’s face and that stamped on the coin called a royal. 
He adds: “The poet seems to mean that a barber can no 
more earn sixpence by his face-royal than by the face 
stamped on the coin, the one requiring as little shaving 
as the other.” Possibly, however, Mason is right in ex- 
plaining it thus: “If nothing be taken from a royal, it 
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will remain a 7oyal as it was ” The value of the com, 
which is the subject of many a contemporaneous pun, 
was ten shillings 

66 Line 33 Master Domhledon — 'J’his is the leading of 
the Ff The Q has Dommelton. Some modern editions 
read Dxmihleton 

66 Lines 39-41 Let him he daxnned. Like the Glutton < 
PKAY GOI) his tongue he hotter ! A whoreson AcHiToriiKL ' 
— Alluding, as Henley observes, to the parable of the lich 
man and Lazarus (Luke xvi ) Ff have may instead of 
p} ay God ' 

For Achitophel, see 2 Samuel \v 31 

67 Line 41. a rascally yea-forsootii knave —That i.s, a 
vulgar Turitan, who does not swear, but einpliasizes his 
assertions with the ungentccl /oi sooth Smooth-pates, just 
below, is eiiuivaleut to the later tonndheads 

68 Lines 45, 46. if a man is THROUaii with them in honest 
TAKING UR —“If a man by taking up goods is in their 
debt ” Take up is often found m tlie sense of olitaimng 
on credit Compaie the (imbble in 11 Henry VI iv 7 
133, 134. “My loid, when shall we go to Cheapside and 
take up commodities upon our bills? " Tope changed 
through to thorough 

69 Lines 52, 53 h^. hath the horn o/ abundance, and 
the lightness of his wife shines through it, Arc —He is iich, 
but a cuckold The play upon horn and lightness (“a 
light wife doth make a heavy hu.sband,’' as Portia says m 
The Merchant of Venice, v 1. 130) is sulhciently obvious 
As Steevens notes, the same quibble occurs in Annin, The 
Two Maids of Moreclacke, 1609- 

yrrnr wrongs 

Slime tlirciiigli the horn as tandlcs in the eve, 

To hglit out otheis 

Horn was used for the sides of lanterns instead of glass, 
and the spelling lanthorn arose from the notion that the 
latter part of the name denoted this material. 

70 Line 58: / bought him in JIyul’s In St. Faul’s 
Cathedral, “at that tune the resort of idle people, cheats, 
and knights of the post” (Warburton) Heed (luotes The 
Choice of Cliange, 1598: “a man must not make choyco 
of three things in three places. Of a wife m Westminster, 
of a servant m Paules; of a horse in Smithileld, lest ho 
chase a. queaue, a knave, or a jade.” Malone cites 
Osborne, Memoirs of dames L: “It vvus the fa-shnm in 
those times. . . for the principal gentry, lords, courtiers, 
and men of all professions, not merely mechanicks, to 
meet in St, PauVs chureh by eleven, and walk in the 
middle isle till twelve, and after dinner from three to 
six; during which time some discoursed of business, others 
of news. Now, in regard of the universal commerco— 
there liappened little that did not first or last arrive hero" 
(Var. Kd vol .xvii. p. 28). 

71. Lino til* Filter the Lorp Chief Justice. —S ee note 
13 above. 

72. Line 84: a young knave, and BEOUiNa 1— This is the 
reailing of tlie Q, , that of the Ff. being heg. 

73. Line 86: do not the rebels need soldiers need, 
tlie reading of , Ff. have imnt. 


74. Lines 99, 100 1 lay aside that which GROWS TO ME' 
— That which is inherent in me, oi an essential part of 
my natiiie 

76 Line 102: Yon hunt counter — Tlie metaphor is taken 
fiom hunting, and means “ You aie on the wrong scent ” 
Tuibervile, in his Book of Hunting, 1675, says “When a 
houiide hunteth backwaides the same waj that the cliase 
is come, then we say he hunteth countei ” (p 243) Com- 
pare Hamlet, iv 5 110 “0, this is counter, you false 

Danish dogs' ” 

76 Lines 107, lOS God give your lordship good time of 
dag —This is the reading ot Q Ff omit God, and lead 
good time of the day instead of good time of day 

77 Line 115 I sent FOR you —So Q Ff omit for 

78 Lines 122, 123 his highness is fall' n into this same 
whoreson APOPLEXY —Historically this is somewhat out 
of place m the piesent connexion Henry’s illness is 
chronicled by Otterbourne in 1408 lloliiished fiist speaks 
of it m 1412 It wnis said by some that, at the hour when 
Aichbishop Scrupe was put to death, Henry was stricken 
with lepro.sy Hall stigmatizes tins statement as a false- 
hood He and Ilolmslied call the king’s ailment an apo- 
plexy. Other accounts say that Henry, m his later years, 
was subject to epilepsy lie suireied, too, from eruptions 
on the face The sickness of the king is put pronimcntly 
befoie us throughout the piesent iday. 

79 Lines 126-128 This apopletiy us 1 take it, a kind 
of lethargy, a n't please yoiu lordship; a kind oj sleeping 
in the blood, a whoreson tingling — The Ff omit an 't %)lcxm 
your loulship and kind of. 

80 Line 131. it hath ITS original — We follow Djee and 
the later Ff m reading its d'he leading of the Q. and F 1, 
F. 2 IS it. The old possessive it occurs foul teen times m 
F 1, six of which are in the combination it own In the 
only passage in the Authorized Version of tlie Bible where 
its now appears (“ that which groweth of its own accord," 
Leviticus, XXV 5) the edition of 1611 has it. 

81. Line 137: Fal. Vergwell, my lord.- An Q. this speech 
has the prefix Old, an importiuit item of evidence that 
Oldcastle ivas the oiigiiial name of Falstaff in the play. 
Steevens took Old to be the abbreviation of an actor’s 
name, but none such is to be found in the lists of that day 
which have come down to us 

82 Line 111 : To punish you by the heels ~ Lord Campbell 
(quoted by (fiarke) says: “To lay by the heels was the 
technical expression for committing to prison, and I could 
produce from the Eeports various iustaucea of its being 
so used by distinguished judges from the bench." The 
reply of Falstnlf proves that imprisonment is referred 
to; but Hchmidt makes the phrase mean “to set in the 
stocks." 

83. Lines 142, 143: T care not if I do become your phy- 
siciamSo in the Q. The Ff have if I he. 

84. Lines 150, 100: your means are very slender, and 
your waste is yreat-^i^o Q. For are Ff. read is, and they 
omit w before great. 

86. IJnos 164, 165: J am the fellow with the great belly, 
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and he my dog —As Talbot remarks, the allusion is pro- 
bably to some well-known character of the time He 
adds that Ben Jonson, in his Discoveries, has an anecdote 
of a notorious tliief of the day, who was remarkable for 
his great belly, and he suggests that this may possibly be 
the person (See Var. Ed vol xvii p 33 ) 

86 Lines 179-181 A WASSAIL candle, my lord, all tal- 
low; if 1 did say of wax, my growth would approve the 
truth —A wassail candle denotes “a large candle, lighted 
up at a feast There is a poor quibble upon the word wax, 
which signifies increase as well as the matter of the honey- 
comb” (Johnson) Shakespeare had used the same pun 
in Love’s Labour ’s Lost, v. 2 10 “ That was tlie way to 
make his godhead wax." 

87 Line 184 Bis effect of giavy, gravy, gravy — Grant 
VSTiite remarks. “Falstafi’s reply has an interest beside 
its waggisliness, as showing that gravity was pronounced 
grave-ity, preserving the sound of its root, else his joke 
would have been no ]oke at all,’’ It is possible, however, 
that gravy was pronounced giah-vy 

88 Lines 185-1S7: 

You follow the young prince itp and down, like his ill 
angel 

Fal Not so, my lord; your ill angel is light 
The Yt ha\e euill (evil) for ill in line 1S6 

In angel there is the familiar play on the name of the 
com Ealstaff indulges in it again in the Meriy Wives, 
i. 3 68-60: '‘Now the repoit goes she has all the rule of 
her husband’s puise, he hath a legion of angels ” 

89. Line 190. I cannot GO, I cannot TELL —“I cannot 
be taken in a reckoning ; I cannot pass current ” (Johnson) 
Gifford denies that there is any pun in go and tell; but 
Boswell sides with Johnson, and is probably light 

90 Line 191- these costermonger times — “These times 
when the prevalence of trade has produced that meanness 
that rates the merit of every thing by money” (Johnson, 
Var Ed. vol xvii p 35) 

The readmg is Capell’s. Q. has costar-mongers times 
E 1, E 2 read costermongers, and they omit times. 

91 Lines 199, 200 : in the VAWARD of our youth.— Yov 
the figure compare Midsummer Night’s Dream, iv 1. 110: 
“And since we have the vaward of the day " 

92 Lines 206, 207 your chin doubled— Omitted in Ef. 

93. Line 207* your wit SINGLE?— Simple, a use of the 
word found only in quibbles Rolfe quotes Clarke “That 
the Chief Justice should use the epithet single here to 
express simple affords a notable instance of Falstaff’s 
being ‘the cause that wit is in other men;’ and that his 
lordship should apply the epithet single to Ealstaff's wit 
is as notable a token of how thoroughly the knight's im- 
perturbable humour has power to put him out of humour, 
just as, later m the play, he loses his temper so utterly 
as to call Ealstaff ‘a great fool!’” 

94. Lines 210, 211: about three of the clock in the after- 
noon.— Yi omit this 

96 Line 217 . the box of the ear that the prince gave you. 
—See note 327 infra. 


96 Lines 221, 222 not in ashes and sackcloth, but in 
new silk and old sacA:.— Compare Sir John Harrington, 
Epigrams, in 17. 

Sackcloth and cinders they advise to use , 

Sack, cloves, and sugar thou wouldst have to chuse. 

97 Line 237* I would 1 might never SPIT iviHTE again. 
—Perhaps the best explanation of this puzzling allusion 
IS found in Batman uppon Bartliolome, book vii ch 30, 
fol 97, quoted by Eurmvall “The wliitte spettle not 
knottie, signifieth health ” Other passages in old writeis 
indicate that it was regarded as a sign of thirst In 
Dekker and Massinger’s Virgin Martyr, iii. 3, Spungms 
says “Had I been a pagan still, I should not have spit 
white for want of dunk ’’(Works, p 20) This interpieta- 
tion seems to be suppoited by the expression, which is not 
uncommon in Scotland, of “spitting sixpences” the next 
morning after a bout of dunking, this being understood as 
the accompaniment of a coiisideiable amount of “drouth.” 

98 Lines 239, 240 well, I cannot last ever —The Ef 
omit the rest of the speech 

99. Lines 252, 253 you ai e too impatient to BEAR CROSSES 
—Here we catch the Chief Justice in another quibble, 
the indirect allusion being to the com called a c? oss from 
the device upon it. Compare As You Like It, ii 4 12-14, 
where Touchstone makes the same pun “I shouhl bear 
no cross if I did bear you, for I think ye have no money 
m your purse ” 

100 Lme 255* fillip me with a three-man beetle —Accor- 
ding to Steevens, it was a sport with boys m Warwick- 
shire to put a toad on one end of a small board placed 
across a log, and then to throw the animal high up in the 
air by striking the other end of the board with a bat A 
three-man beetle was a kind of pile-dnver wielded by three 
men. It had three handles, two of which were long and 
one short 

ACT I. Scene 8. 

101 —In 1405, according to Hohnshed (p. 36), “the king 

was minded to haue gone into Wales against the Welsh 
rebels . . But at the same time . . there was a 

conspiracie put m practise against him at home by the 
earle of Noithumberland, who had conspired with Bicliard 
Scroope archbishop of Yorke Thomas JMowbray earle mar- 
shall sonne to Thomas duke of Norfolke, . . . the lords 
Hastings, Eaucoubndge, Berdolfe, and diuerse others. It 
was appointed that they should meet altogither with their 
whole power, vpon Yorkeswolde, at a daie assigned, and 
that the eaile of Northurabeiland sliould be cheefteiiie, 
promising to bring with him a great number of Scots.” 
This passage immediately precedes that given in note 68 
supra 

102 Line 1- Thus have you heard our cause and KNOWN 
our means —So Q. The i eadiiig of F 1, and, substantially, 
of the others, is: 

Thus haue you heard our causes, Si kno our Means 

103 Lme 28: Eating the air on promise of su^tply.— Com- 
pare Hamlet, iii 2. 99. “I eat the air, promise-crammed.” 

104. Lme 29: Flattering himself IN project of a power. 
— Ef. read ivith for in. 
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105 Lines 3G-55.— These lines are omitted in Q In the 
Tf. lines 36-38 stand as follows 

Ycb, if this present quality of warre. 

Indeed the instant aetion: a cause on foot, 

Lmes so in hope 

Of the many emendations of this obviously corrupt pas- 
sage I adopt Malone’s, as do Oj ce, Grant White, llolfe, 
and others Grant White paiaphrases the opening lines 
thus. “Yes, 111 this present quality, function, or business 
of war, it is harmful to lay down likelihoods, cfcc Indeed 
this very action or aflair— a cause on foot— is no moie 
hopeful of fruition than the buds of an unseasonably caily 
spring ” In lines 36, 37, Tope gave 

Yes, if tins present quality of w.nr 
Impede the instant act, 

Johnson proposed 

Ye-s, in this present quality of war. 

Indeed of instant action 

Mason would read 

Yes, if this prescient quality of war 
Induc'd the instant action 

Knight points thus 

Yes .—if this present quality of war,— 

(Indeed the instant action, a cause on foot) 

Collier follows his MS Corrector: 

Yes, in tins present quality of war 
Indeed, the instant act and cause on foot 
I-ives so m hope 

106 Lines 53-55: 

Jaiow our own estate. 

How able sueh a work to undergo, 

To weigh against Iils opposite 

Vaughan ((luotcd liy Ilolfe) remai ks “ Two constructions 
are a<liuis.sil»lo Ihrst, ‘how far sueh a property is able to 
bear a wtu'k that will tanniterpoiHc the work opposed to 
it, or the opposition to bo brought against it ’ Such fro- 
(lueutly refers in Hliakespeare to the party, person, or 
quality last spoken of. The second construction is, ‘how 
far our estate is able to bear the expense of such a work 
as will conntorpoibo that winch i.s ojiposed to it,' The 
ellipse of as under such eircuniHtances is not rare.” I 
pr(‘fer, as lie does, the latter explanation. Gf. 1. Henry 
IV. ii. 3. 14, 15: “and your whole plot too light for tho 
counterpoise of .so great an oxipoHition.” 

107. Line 71: one power aigainst the Feenoh.—TIio 
K rench made several attacks on the English coast during 
the earlier part of Henry IV. 's reign. Tho reference hero 
is, most likely, to the year 1405, when a French force 
landed at Milford Haven and besieged Carmarthen, which 
surrendered. They made a junction with Glondower at 
Denbigh, and advanced inbml as far aaWhircester, when, 
having executed Ivtowhrny and the Archhishop, Henry 
returned from Berwli'k and hastened against them, where- 
upon they retreated. Mo decisive action followed, hut 
failure of provisions soon compelled both sides to with- 
draw their forces. 

'riiere does not seem to have been any separate or 
special “power against the French" on any of these oc- 
casions. 


108. Lmes 78-80 

IJ he should do so. 

Be leaves his back unarm’d, the French and Welsh 
Baying him at the heels, neve? fear that. 

The Q confuses the passage thus: “If he should do so, 
French and Welch he leaues Ins back vnarmde, they bay- 
ing him at the heeles ueiier feare that.” The correction 
was made in F 1 

109 Line 82 The Duke of Lancaster and Westmo?e- 
land — Duke of Lancaster is an incoirect designation 
J'rmce John of Lancaster is the person meant He did 
not receive any other style niitd after Heiny V.’s acces- 
sion, when he was created Duke of Dedford The mistake 
conies from Stow, who says that the “articles’’ which the 
Archbishop had promulgated “caused gieat numbor of 
people to resort to them: hut Ralph Heuille Earle of 
Wcstmerland that was not far off, together with lohn 
duke of La?icaster, tho kings soime, being enforraed of 
these things, gathered an aimie with speed to go against 
the Archbishops company” (Ainiales, 1592, p. 529). 

110 Lines 85-108 Let us 07i, &c —The entire speech is 
omitted in the Q 

111 Line 94. And being now tr mim’d in thine own 
desires — Furnished with what you desiied. F. 2, F 3, 
F 4 have tnmm’d up Vaughan suggests ci-aimn’d as 
moie in keeping with the figure in the rest of the passage 

ACT II. SufiNE 1. 

112 Line 4: Where’s your YEOMAN’- “A haililf’s fol- 
lower was, in our author's time, called a sergeant’s yeo- 
man ’’ (Malone) 

113 Lines 34, 35: A hundred ma?'k is a long one —“The 
lio.stt*ss means to say that a hundred mark is a long mark, 
that is, score, I'eckoimig, for her to hear The use of mark 
in the singular numher m familiar language [cf 2 )ound m 
i. 2. 251 ahovc] admits very well of this equivoque" 
(Douce) Theobald changed one to loan, and Grant White 
reads oiv'n, a contraction of owin’, or owing; but no 
alteration is called for 

114, Line 44- that arrant malmsey-nose knave— Ft 
omit knave. 

116. Line.s 53, 54* X'll throw thee IN THE OHANNKL.— 
Ff. i‘cad Jle throw thee there 

116. Lino 62: bring a rescue OR TWO.~Ff. omit or two. 

117. IJno 63: Thou woo*t, woo't thou? thou um’t, looo’t 
thou?~-Thes Q. has Thou wot, wot thou, thou wot, wot ta. 
The Ft read: Thou wilt not? thou wUtnot^ For the pro- 
vincial woo't, compare Hamlot, v. 1. 298: “Woo’t weep? 
woo’t fight?" 

118. Lino 06- Away, you scullion! Av.— Tho Q. gives 

this speech to Boy, and 1, 2 to Page. F. 3 transfers 

it to Falstaff. 

119. Linos 65, 00: yourampaUian! you fust Uarian! I'll 
ticMe your catastrophe.— Itampallian is a term of abuse 
in many dramatic writers of the time; hut fustilarian 
has not been found elsewhere. Fustilugs was applied 
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contemptuously to a fat person Pf read tuclc foi tickle 
The expression tickle your catastrophe occurs several 
times m The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608 

120 Line 87 what man of good temper — Ef read what 
a man instead of what man 

121 Line 94. a parcel-gilt goblet — Steevens inteiprets 
this “A goblet gilt only on such parts of it as are em- 
bossed;” and he quotes from the books of the Stationers’ 
Company, in an inventory of their plate, dated 1560, the 
following entry. 'Item, nine spoynes of silver, whereof 
vu gylte and n pareell-gi/ltc ’ It would seem that of these 
spoons the saint or other ornament on the handle was the 
only part gilt. He compares Ben Jonson, Alchemist, in 2. 

or changing 

parcel-gilt to massy gold 

— Works, vol IV p 95 

and Hohnshed, who, describing Wolsey’s plate, says “ in 
the councell chamber was all white and parcell gilt plate ” 
(vol 111 p 741) 

122 Line 95: my Dolphin-chamber,— the naming 
of rooms in taverns compare I Heniy IV. li. 4 29, 30. 
"Score a pint of bastard in the Half-moon,” and see note 
144 on that passage 

123 Lines 96, 97. upon Wednesday in Wheesoyi week — 
So Q Ff. read on for upon, and correct Dame Quickly’s 
Wheeson to Whttson 

124 Lines 97, 98 for LIKING HIS FATHER to a singing- 
man of TTindsor.— The reading of the Q. The Ef have 
likening him 

125. Line 101: KERCH.— The word meant 

a lump of fat rolled up by the butcher for the chandler 
Compare I. Henry IV note 161 

126 Lines 107, 108’ desire me to be no more so FAMILI- 
ARITY ivith such poor people —The Ef correct the dame’s 
English as given in the Q , changing familiamty to fa- 
miliar 

127 Line 124. you have, as it appears to me — Ff. read 
I know you ha’. 

128 Lines 126, 127: and made her serve your uses both 
in purse and in person — The Ef omit this. Just helow 
the Q has done with her for done her. 

129 Lines 131, 132: the one you may do with STERLING 
money, and the other with current repentance — Again 
the Chief Justice gets to punning, in his opposition of 
current to sterling, 

130 Line 136 : if a man will make COURTESY.— The obei- 
sance which we call a curtsy or courtesy was formerly 
used by both sexes. Compare Lucrece, 1338. 

The homely villain court' stes to her low 

131. Lines 138-140' 1 do desire deliverance from these 
officers, being upon hasty employment in the Icing’s affairs 
—I do desire is the reading of the Q Ef omit do 
Knight remarks: “EalstafE claimed the protection le- 
gally called quia profeeturus (see Coke upon Littleton, 
130 a). This is one of the many examples of Shakespeare’s 
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somewhat intimate acquaintance with legal forms and 
phiases ” 

132 Line 142 answer in THE effect of your reimta- 
tion. — The meaiiiug is, let your leply (to the hostess’s 
suit) be m the sense which your position leqiures, or in 
a manner suitable to your chaiacter 

133. Line 155' Glasses, glasses, is the only di inkmg — 
“Mrs Quickly is heie m the same state as the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who, not having been paid for the diet, Arc , 
of Mary Queen of Scots, while slie was in his custody, m 
1580, writes as follows to Thomas Bav dewyii ‘ I wold have 
you bye me glasses to dunk in Send me word what olde 
plat yeldes the ounce, for I wyll not leve me a cnppe of 
sylvare to drink in, but I wyll see the next tonne my ciedi- 
tois payde” (Steevens, in Var Ed vol xvii p .54) 

Hairison writes, Deseiiptioii of England, 2iul edition, 
1587, bk li ch 6: “It is a world to see in these our 
dales, wherin gold and silvci most aboundeth, how that 
our gentilitie as lothing those mettals (bieause of the 
plentie) do now' generallio choose rather the Venice 
glasses, both for our wine and beeie, than anie of those 
mettals or stone wheiem befoietmie we have beene accus- 
tomed to dnnke . . & such is the estimation of 

this stuffe, that manie become rich onelie with their new 
tiade vnto Miiiana(a tnwne nccro to Venice situat on the 
Adnatike sea), from whence the verie best arc dailie to 
be had . . . And as tins is seenc in tlie gciitihtie, so 
in the wealthy communaltie the like desire of glasse is not 
neglected . The poorest also will haue glasse if 
they may, but sith the Veneciaii is somewhat too deero 
for them, they content themselues with such us are made 
at home of feme and burned stone ” (Knprint, New 8haks 
Soc , pt 1 p 147) This passage does not occur ni hia 
pievious edition, m 1577 

134 Line 156 a pretty slight drollery -Probably the 
meaning of drollery lievQ is, as Dyce says, “a picture of 
some scene of low humour.” Couiparo Dekker and JNIas- 
singer’s Virgin Martyr, v 1: 

a curious painter, 

When he has made some honourable piece, 

Stands off, and with a searching eye e^.unlnes 
Each colour, how 't is sweeten'd, ami tlien hugs 
Iliinself for his rare workmanship—so here 
Will I my drolleries, and bloody landscapes, 

Long past wrapt up, unfold, to make me merry, 

— Massinger, Works (Gifford’s edm), vol. i. p 99. 

The only other place where Bhakespeare uses the word is 
The Tempest, lii 3. 21, where Sebastian calls the Sliapua 
who waited upon him and his companions “A living drol- 
lery " In this passage the word probably meaufl "puppet- 
show,” as it does in Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, Induc- 
tion: “ he is loth to make nature afraid in his plays, like 
those that beget tales, tempests, and such like drolleries; 

. . yet if the puppets will please any body, they shall 
be entreated to come in” (Works, vol iv. pp. 371-373). 
In Valentmian, ii. 2, where Claudia says: 

I had rather make a drollery till thirty: 

— Beaumont and FlttcherS Works, vol, i. p. 444. 

she means that she would prefer to work a puppet-show 
all liei’ youth. 

135. Lines 157-169: the German hunting in water-work, 
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IS wotth a thoiisami oj these hed-hcoiguiys —Falstaft calls 
the tapestries hed-hangings m cuuteinpt, “as fitter to 
make curtains than to hang walls” (Johnson); but War- 
burton wanted to lead dead (tliat is, faded) hangings. 

The Gennan hunting is supposed to mean the chase of 
the wild boai, one of the subjects of the water-woHc, 
which, Falstatt’s words imply, could be bought ready- 
made. Harrison, iii his Desciiption of linglaud, says that 
when the inner walls of houses were not wamscotted or 
whitened, they were geiieially hung with “tapisterie, 
anas worke, or painted cloths” (bk ii ch 12; i The 
painting on the cloth or canvas would be in the nature of 
oil painting, and wo conclude that it is some cheap sub- 
stitute which Falstaft describes as water-work, i e paint- 
ing in distemper, the colours being perhaps dissolved 
with gum-natei We learn that water-work was applied 
to canvas or linen from Hall’s account (p 543) of the siege 
of Tcroucnnc, where, besides “a howse of tymbei* with a 
chimney of yrou”for himself, Henry VITI had “gieat 
and goodlie teiites of blewe water ivorke garnyshed 
w* yelowe & wdiito ” 

136. Line 101 dost not know come, come ~ I’f omit 
this, all but come 

137 Line 182 At Hasinostoke, 7ny loi'd —The Q reads 
Billingsgate 

ACJT IT. ScioNE 2. 

138 Line !• Before God, I aon exceeding weauj —The 
Bf. have Trust )ne, Ax So they omit Faith in line 4. 

139 Lines 20-28 and God knows whether those that 
hand out the ruins of thy linen shall inhent his kingdom. 
— This pas.sage also is omitted in the Ff as protanc ac- 
cording to the statute. 

140 Line 42 Waiirv, I tell f/mc.— TheQ spells it J/ai-y 
(the real origin of the oath, though it was probably for- 
gotten in Shakespeare’s day), and the Ff substitute Why. 

141 Line GO By this light. -Changed ni the Ff to Fay. 

142. Line 72. a proper fellow of my hands --"A hand- 
some fellow of my size; or of my inches, as we should now 
express it” (Mason). Vaughan (quoted by lb dfe) remarks: 
” Fossibly a proper man of his hands was a i»hrase often 
made use of to iutroduec qualillcations disereditahle to 
the object of them; as in ITolinshcd, for instance: 'a good 
mail of his hands (as wx cull him) but perverse of mind, 
and very deceitful. 

143. Line 73: By the The reading of Q., altered 

in the Ff. to Looke, looke. 

144. liiiOH 85, 80: through a RED lattice. F or this de- 
signation of an alehouse, compare 'Merry Wives, ii. 2* 28: 
“your red-la tt lew phrases,” that is, your alehouse talk. 
Gonipfirc IMarston, Antonio and TMellida, v.: “as well 
known by my wit as an alehouse by a red lattice.*' Bteevens 
cites Wilkins, ^I'lio Miseries of TnforcM JiTarriago, 1007. 
“Bo mild in a tavern I ’tls treason to the red lattice, 


1 F.unted cloths arc among the things enumer.Uctl .as commonly, in 
Henry VIII N time, brought over to London and sold by the Dutoh 
(Hall, p. sf*7)- Hcmce the Crf/nnn hunittvTi as a subject for the 
painting, might ea.sUy have become common. 


enemy to the signpost” (Dodsley, vol ix p 310), Malone 
adds Biathwaite, who addi esses the first poem m Ins 
Strappado foi the Divell, 1615, p 1, to “Mouiisieur 
Bacchus, . mastei 'gunner of the pottle-pot ordnance, 
prime founder of red-lattices^ ” and Douce quotes from 
The Last Will and Testament of Lawrence Lucifer, in 
The BlackeBooke, 1604: “watched sometimes ten houres 
together in an ale-house, ever and aiion peeping forth, 
and sampling thy nose with the red Laths." 

145 Line 93 Away, you rascally Althcea's dream, 
away'—A& Johnson notes, the boy here confounds Al- 
thcea’s firebrand with Hecuba’s. 

146 Lines 100, no And how doth the MATiTLViu AS, your 
master i — “That is, the autumn, or, rather the latter 
spimg—the old fellow with juvenile passions” (Johnson) 
St. Martin’s day is November 11. Compare I Henry IV 
i 2 177, 178 “Faiewell, thou latter spi mg' farewell, 
All-hallown summeiT” Blakeway sees a hit at Falstaff's 
corpulence, as Maitiiimas was then the chief time for 
killing hogs and fat cattle for wmitcr eating Coniparo 
Mailowe, Faustus, ii. 2* “My godfathers wxre these, 
Totcr Pickle-hernug and Slaitin Martlemas-hecf " 

147 lanes 115, 110 I do allow this WEN to he asfamdiar 
until me as my dog — This wen means “this swoln excres- 
cence of a man,” as Johnson says 

148 Lines 124, 125. as ready as a borrower's cap —Both 
Q and Ff have borrowed cap. Warburton made the cor- 
lection He says. “A man that goes to borrow money is 
of all others the most complaisant, his cap is always at 
hand.” Steevens compares Timon of Athens, ii. 1. 16-20: 

Importune him for my innncys; be not ceas'd 
With slight deiiml, nor then silenc’d wlien— 

‘Commend me to j our muster’— and the cap 
Playv tn the i j!>ht hand, thus: but tell him, 

My uses try to me 

149 Lines 134, 135 “i will imitate the honourable Ho- 
mans inh rev ity " — Wai burton changed Romans to Itoman, 
assuming that Marcus Brutus i.s meant; but Heath be- 
lieved that Falstall alludes to Julius Cicsar, the “hook- 
nosed fellow of Home," whose words ho quotes ni iv. 3. 
45, 40, infra. 

150 Lino 164* Ephesians, w?/ Johnson quotes 

Merry Wives, iv. 6. 18, 19: “it is thine host, thino JBphe- 
sian, calls.” 

161. Lilies 192, 193: a heavy declension I— The Q. has 
ilescension, a word not used elsewhere by Shakespeare 
The allusion to the story of Europa is obvious enough. 

ACT TT. Scene 3. 

162. Line 12* ivhcn my heart's dear Ilarrj/.—'Vho Q. 
reads (fciu’c Harry, the Ff. heart-deere- Harry. 

163. Line 17, the God of heaven brighten ft.'— For this 
reading of the Q. the Ff. substitute may heavenly gloi'y 
brighten it I 

164. Lines 21, 22: 

He was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves 
75 
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Compare Hamlet, iii 1. ICl* “The glass of fashion and the 
mould of form.” 

155 Lines 23-45. He had no legs that pr'actis’d not his 
gait, &c.— These lines are not in the Q 

156 Line 26* For those that could speak LOW and tar- 
dily —Seymour conjectures slow for loio; hut tatddy 
would then be mere tautology Perhaps the poet asso- 
ciated a high tone with Hotspur’s rapid and impetuous 
utterance. 

157. Lines 31, 32. 

He was the ma'tk and glass, copy and book, 

That fashion’d others 

A continuation of the figure in lines 21, 22 Compare 
Lucrece, G15, 616. 

For princes are the glass, the school, the book, 

Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do look 

158. Line 59' To ram upon REMEMBRANCE loith mine 
et/es.— “Alluding to the plant rosemary, so called, and 
used at funerals. Thus in the Winter’s Tale [iv. 4 74-76] 

For you there ’s rosemary and rue, these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long 
Grace and i emembrance be to you both 

For as rue was called heih of gi ace, from its being used in 
exorcisms, so rosemary was called i emembrance, from its 
being a cephalic ” (Warburton) There may, however, be 
nothing more in the passage than the comparison of Lady 
Percy’s memory of her husband to a plant which she will 
foster and cherish 

159 Line 67. 1 loill resolve for Shakespeare’s 

delineation of Northumberland’s conduct difters con- 
siderably from that of history Holmshed says that after 
the dispersal of the rebel forces by Westmoreland’s strata- 
gem at Galtree, and the consequent executions, “the 
earle of Northumberland, hearing that his counsell was 
bewraied . . fled with the lord Berdolfe into Scotland ” 
(p. 38). 

ACT II Scene 4. 

160. Lmes 1, 2: What the devil hast thou brought there f 
—The Ff delete the devil, as they do Mass in line 4. 

161 Line 5: a dish of apple-JOHNS —Compare I Henry 
IV. lii 3. 4, 6. “withered like anolda^jj5?e-yo/m,”anduote 
230 thereon. 

162 Lines 13, 14: Mistress Tearsheet would fain hear 
some mude —The Q here gives the following speech to 
the other Drawer: “Dispatch, the roome where they siipt 
is too hot; theile come in straight,” and some modern 
editors retain this. 

163 Lmes 21, 22: hoe will be OLD LTIS —This use of old 
as a “colloquial intensive” is said to be a Warwickshire 
peculiarity Mr J it Wise (Shakespeaie: His Birthplace, 
&c., p. 106) says: “Whenever there has been an unusual 
disturbance or ado, the lower orders round Stratford-on- 
Avon invariably characterize it by the phrase ‘ There has 
been old work to-day.’” 

Cowell, in his Interpreter, sub voce, says. ”Vtas {Oc- 
tavee) 18 the eight day following any terrae or feast . . 
And any day betweene the feast and the eighth day, is 
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said to be within the vtas." It is the old French huitaves 
or oitieves, for which octave (in the singular number) is 
now used both in French and English. Certain church 
festivals are, especially by Homan Catholics, celebrated 
until the eighth day, and hence utas, or utis, signifying the 
period of a festival, came to mean festivity or meriiment 
m general It is used by Shakespeare only heie Malone 
says that, according to the Hev Mi Sharp, utis also is a 
Warwickshire w Old for “ wliat is called a loiv, a scene of 
noisy turbulence ” 

164. Line 36. “When Arthur first in coitri ’’—This is 
from the ballad of Sir Lancelot clii Lake, wliicli may be 
seen m Percy’s Heliqiies The lines sung by Falstalf there 
read 

When Arthur first in court began, 

And was appro\ cd king- 

165. Line 41 So is all her SECT — Johnson thought 
that sect should be sex, but, according to Steevens, the 
former word was often used foi the latter He quotes, 
among other examples, Middleton, A IMad Woild My Mas- 
ters, 1608, ii. 6 “’tis the easiest art and cunning for onr 
sect to counteifeit sick, that are always full of fits when 
we are well” (Works, vol ii p. 359) Douce, however, 
thinks that sect is used in its ordinary sense of class 
“Falstaff means to say that all cowtesans, when their 
trade is at a stand, aie apt to be sick ” 

166 Line 45: roitwa/rcFATliASOALS —“ Falstafi: alludes 
to a phrase of the forest Lean deer are called lascal 
deer. He tells her she calls him wiong; being Jat, ho 
cannot be a rascal" (Joliiison) 

167 Line 63 Yourbroochas, pearls, and oiochcs. — ' ‘ ‘With 
bloodies, lings, and owchos* is a lino m the old ballad 
of The Boy and the Mantle m Percy’s Relniues Oivches 
were bosses of gold set with diamonds” (Pope) 

168. Lines 56, 67: to venture upon the charg'd chambers. 
—“To understand this quibble, it is necessary to say that 
chamber signifies not only an apartment, but a piece of 
ordnance ” (Steevens). 

169 Line 58, 69: Hang yourself, you muddy conger, 
hang yourself — The I'f omit this speech 

170 Line 110: CHEATER, call you 7u?/i .^—The dame con- 
founds cheater with eschcator, an officer of the exehc<iuer. 

171 Lines 142, 143: God’s light, with two 2 wints on your 

shoulder? — The Ff road instead of God's light, aiul 

omit God let me not live below I'ho %wints, Johnson 
observed, aie themaik of Pistol’s commission. They are 
perhaps the same as the aigudlettes or sboul dor-knots 
worn by soldiers and livery servants. Sec riauchd, Cyclo- 
ptedia of Costume, vol. i p 3. 

172. Lmes 146-148 : No more, Pistol; X would not have 
you go off here: discharge yourself of our com^Hiny, l^istol. 
—Tins speech is omitted in the Ff. 

173. 'Lines 158, 159: he lives u^wm mouldy steiv'd pmnes 
and dried ca/ces.— “I'hat is, upon the refuse provisions of 
bawdy-houses and pastry-cooks’ shops ” (Steevens) 

174. Line 160-163: these villains will make the word 
as odious as the word occupy, which was an excellent 
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good word he fore it wan ill so?’iefZ~The history of this 
word occupy is not very clear Doll’s reference to the 
degradation of the verb goes very near to the truth 
Its common significance was that of “to use/’ “to em- 
ploy ” In the Faulle of Dacions, 1555 (Goldbinid’s E-eprint, 
ISSS, vol i ), in chap 4, which treats “Of Ethiope, and the 
auncient manors of that nation,” on p 3G we find “Thei 
occupie bowcs of woode seasoned m the fire,” and on p 42 
“Dawes written thei occ^ipy none.” In tlie next chapter, 
which treats “Of Aegipte, and the anncientmanersof that 
people,” we have ‘“J’heir women m old tyme, had all the 
trade of occupiyiig, and lirokage abrode.” The editor 
seems to think that hroJcage here is used with refer- 
ence to matters of an amorous nature, hut it may be 
doubted whether occupying and hrokage do not here 
moan simply outdoor and trading, the author’s 

meaning hemg that m tliis nation the women did all the 
mercantile business, while the men, as he says mthe next 
sentence, “satte at home spinning,” Ac That the woid 
occupy, in the passage quoted above, docs not lu any way 
refer to sexual intercourse seems to be confirmed by 
another passage in the same chapter, p 58. “ The Dawes 
that appcrtoigned to the trade and occupieng of men one 
with another,” 

175 Dines 172, 173. down, PAITOIIS 1 Have we vot TIiren 
here'^—VoY Jaitorn the (J has faters, and the Ef Fates. 
The Promptoruini I’arvulorum, suh voce, interprets Fay- 
towre as “Eictor, bimulator, simulatrix,” as Way explains 
it, “a conjuror, or a (piack-salver, so called from the 
Ji'reuch /mfeor, ov ^aituner, a sorcerer, and thence the 
name was applied to itmeiant pictenders to such skill, 
to mendicants, and geneially to idle livens ” Tie ipiotes 
from Daeombe, '' Faitanl, faiteor, un parrosseux ” 

Have we not lit ren here « is })robably from the lost play of 
Cfeorge i^ccle’s entitled 'fhu Turkish Mahomet and Jfyren 
the Eair Greek Uiren is a corruption of the Greek Irene. 
In Day’s Daw Tricks, IGOS, iv 1 (Dullcn’s Jlepnnt, p 51), 
Tolynietcs, speaking of a lady whom he supposes to be a 
courtezan, uses these same words, (imcksilver, the rois- 
tering apiirentice m Chapman, Jonson, and Manstou’s 
Eastward JIo, 1005 (act. ii. sc 1), repeats this and other 
passages from tragedies of the i anting sort. Hteevens 
(piotes also Dekker, Satiromastix, 1<K)2, where Tucea, 
having staiibed at Horace witli a blunt weapon, and 
threatened him that ho shall be tossed in a blanket, says, 
“ therefore we haue Hircn heero” (Works, vol i. p. 245) 
As Douco ohservos, the word ITireu was purposely de- 
signed by fdiakespeare to bo ambiguous, though used by 
Pistol with rcferonco only to his sword. 

176. Dine 178: hollow pamper’d jades of Asia.--- 

Pistol’s perversion of a lino in Marlowe, The Second I^art 
t>f Tamhurlainc, iv. 1: 

Holla, yt* paiiipcr’cl jades of Asia I 

Whatt (MU yc dr.iw but twf-niy miles a dnyf 

the “jades” being the kings by ivhom Tambnrlalne's 
chariot is drawn. This lino also is repeated hy Quick- 
silver in Eastward TIo, iit supra. 

177. Dine 182: and let the welkin roar —This expression 
is found in several ballads and plays of the time. 


178 Dine 193* Then feed, and he fat, my fair Cahpolis. 
— This IS a burlesque on speeches m The Battel of Alca- 
zar, 1594, 11 3, m winch Muley Mahomet enters to his 
wife with flesh on his sword, and says “Hold thee, Cali- 
polis; feed, and faint no more,” and again, “Peed then, 
and faint not, fair Cahpolis,” and again, ‘ Feed and be 
fat, that we may meet the foe ” (Pecle’s Works, p 428). 

179 Dme 195. Se fortuna mi tormenta, lo sperare 7iii 
contenta — Q and F. 1 give this passage thus- 

&i fortune nic tormente, 
sperato me conteuto 

Compare V 5 102^/i/iu Farmer remarks: “Pistol is only 
a copy of Hannibal G on sag a, wlio vaunted on yielding 
himself a prisoner, as you may lead in an old collection of 
tales, called Wits, Fits, and Fancies. 

Si fortuiici me tormenta, 

II speran,ja me contenta ” 

The meaning of the couplet is, “If fortune torments me, 
hope contents me ” 

180 Dine 19S: Come we to full points here, and are 
etceteras nothing'}— 'That is, shall we stop heie, shall we 
have no fuitlier entertainment?” (Johnson) 

181 Dine 205 Galloway nags —The Galloway horses 
were regarded as an inferior bi eed 

182 Dines 200, 207- like a shove-groat shilling, — TIiq 

game of shove-grout was merely that of shovel-hoard on a 
smaller scale It was played on a board three or four 
feet long and about a foot wide, witli a diagram on one 
end divided into nine partitions marked with the nine 
digits. The coin (at first the silver groat, afterwards the 
shilling) was shoved or slid, by a stroke with the palm 
of the hand, from tiio other end of ilio boaid, the aim 
being to land it in one of the numbered spaces *Sce Jori- 
son, Evoiy Man m liia Humour, iii 2. “run as smooth 
off tho tongue as a .s7irmc-;;rortf (Works, vol i p. 

85); and Dckkei and Middleton, Tho Eoarnig Qiil, v. 1: 
“and away slid I my man, like a shovel-board shilling” 
(Middloton’.s Works, vol ii p 531); also Merry Wives, i. 1. 
158 - 100 : “and two Edward shovel-hoards, that cost me 
two shillings and twopence apiece.” Taylor the Water 
Poet, Trauels of Twelvcpence, 1022, calls the game shove- 
hoard, and makes one of tho Edward VI, shillings used 
in it say: 

You ^ee my face beardlesse, “itnooth, and plaine, 

Because my semeraigne was .i child ’tis knnwne, 

When as he did put on the Enghsli crowne; 

But had my stamp beene bearcled, as with haire. 

Long before this it had beenc worne out bare; 

Bor why with me the vnthrifis cuery day, 

With my face elownw.irds do .it .slmue-boord play, 

—Works, ii5 jO, pt. i. p. fiS. 

183 Dine 211: Then death rock me asleep, ahridge my 
doleful days!— Those arc the opening words of a song for- 
merly attributed to Anne Bolcyn. Sir J. Hawkins, Hist, 
of Music, vol iii. p, 31, gives the first linos of the song 
thus ; 

0 death, rocke me on slepe, 

Bringe me on quiet reste. 

Eoed adds, from Arnold Coshie’s THtimura Vale to the 
Vaino World, an elegie written hy himselfe in the Mar- 
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shalsea, after his condemnation, for murthering Loid 
Brooke, 159 r 

O death, rock me asleepe ! Father of heaven, 

That hast sole power to pardon smnes of men, 

Forsfive the faults and follies of iny youth 

184. Line 213. Untwine the Sitters Thiee > Come, Atro- 
pos, I Compare Midsummer IS'isht’s Dream, v. 1. 
343-348: 

0 Sisters Three, 

Come, come to me, 

With hands as pale as milk ; 

Lay them in gore, 

Since you have shore 
Witl> shears his thread of silk 

Atwpos was the Fate that cut the thread of human 
destiny with “the abhorred shears ” 

185 Lines 235, 236. you whoreson CHOPS —Compare I 
Henr> IV i 2. 161. “You will, chops?” (Poms's speech to 
Falstaff) 

186 Line 238 the JSftne Woi thies —See Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, note 160 

187. Lines 250, 251 Thou whoreson little TIDY BARTHOLO- 
MEW BOAR-PiGr —There has been some discussion con- 
ceriimg tidy, which Hanmer changed to tiny Steeveiis 
says it “ has two significations, timely and neat ” Reed 
beheves that it means only fat; and in that sense it ivas 
certainly sometimes used, as he proves by quotations 
Coles, in his Dictionary, interprets the word by dapper, 
which in turn he defines by the Latin agilis and am- 
mosus; and this Malone takes to be the sense here Doll, 
he says, “meant to praise Falstaff s nimbleness and agility 
m fighting o’ days and foining o’ nights ” 

Johnson explama Bartholomew hoar-pig as “a little pig 
made of paste, sold at Bartholomew Fair, and given to 
children for a fairing ; ” but the reference here is more 
probably to the practice of roasting pigs at Bartholomew 
Fair— a custom which, as Reed tells us, was kept up until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, if not later, 

188. Lines 264, 255. do not speaJt like a DEATH’S-HEAD. 
—As to the custom of bawds wearing a death’s-head in a 
ring see Love’s Labour’s Lost, note 209; but it is doubt- 
ful whether there is any allusion to the fact here. 

189 Line 258 : a good pantler —For pantler (the ser- 
vant who had the care of the pantry) compare Winter’s 
Tale, IV. 4 56: “This day she was both pantler ^ butler, 
cook.” 

190. Line 262: as thick as Tewksbury mustard. — Accor- 
ding to Dr. Grey, Tewksbury, m Gloucestershire, was 
“formerly noted for mustard-balls, made there and sent 
into other parts ” 

191. Lines 266, 267: and eats conger and fennel— Ooii- 
ger with fennel was formerly regarded as a provocative. 
It is mentioned by Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1* 
“ like a long-laced conger . . . and a green feather, 
like fennel, in the joll on ’t” (Works, vol. iv p. 423). And, 
in Philaster, ii. 2, Galatea tells Pharamond, the wanton 
Spanish prince, to abstain from this article of luxury 
(Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, vol. i. p. 33). 
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192 Lines 267, 208 dunks off candles’ ends for Jlap- 
dragons A jlap-dragon is some small combustible 
body, fired at one end and put afloat iu a glass of liquor 
It is an act of a topei’s dexterity to toss off the glass in 
such a manner as to prevent the tlap-dragon fiom doing 
mischief” (Johnson) Poms is supposed to drink off 
candle-ends for flap-dragons merely to amuse the prince, 
who likes him for his readiness to make sport m this and 
other ways See Love’s Labour ’s Lost, note 152 

193 Line 268 rides the wild-maie with the hoys —To 
ride the loM mare, as Douce explains, was only another 
name foi “ the childish spoit of see-.saw ” 

194 Line 271. like unto the sign of the leg —Alluding to 
the sign of a bootmaker 

195. Lines 271, 272* hieeds no bate until telling of dis- 
creet sto) les,— Warburton says we slioubl read indiscreet; 
but the statement is probably sarcastical, and so Douce 
understands it* “ho creates no distiabancc by telling 
discreet stones;” the inference being, as Clarke says, that, 
m the company frequented by the prince and Poms, 
indecent stones would be preferred, and decent ones 
resented as inappropriate. 

196 Lines 278, 279. this nave of a wheel --'J'herc is an 
obvious play on nave and knave, with a hit at Falstaff ’s 
rotundity m wheel 

197 Lines 28C, 287* Saturn and Venus this year in 
conjunction —T h', Johnson obseives* “This was indeed 
a prodigy The astiologers, says Ficmiis, rcmaik that 
Saturn and Venus are never conjoined ” It is absurd, 
however, to say that tliey cannot be in conjunction m tlie 
ordinary astronomical sense. 

198 Line 288: the According to astrolo- 

gical science, the zodiacal signs wore divided into four 
tngons or tripUcities : one consisting of the three fiO'^i 
signs (Aries, I.eo, and Sagittarius) ; the otliers, respec- 
tively, of three airy, three watery, and three earthy signs. 
When the three superior planets were m the three fiery 
signs they formed afieuj tngon; when m Cancer, Scorpio, 
and Pisces, a watery one, Ac 

199 Line 289: lisping to h is master's old tables.--** Mak- 
ing love to his master’s old mistress.” Steevmis remarks: 
“Bardolph was very probably drunk, and might lisp a 
little in his courtship; or he might assume an idl’octeil 
softness of speech, like Cliaucer’s Friar: 

Somwhat he lispc<l for Ins wantoiinesse, 

To nuke his English swete uiion lies tongc*. 

— C.-xiUcrbury T.ilcs, Prologin:, lines kIjO, aC?. 

Malone explains lisping as “saying soft things," and com- 
pares Merry Wives, iii 8 76-80: “CGinc, T cannot cog and 
say thou ait this and that, like a many of these lisping 
hawthorn-buds, that come like women in men’s apparel, 
and smell like Bucklersbury in simple time; 1 cannot; 
but I love thee.” Various emendations of tisping to have 
been proposed; as Hanmer’s cXasjnng too, Farmer’s licking 
too, and Collier’s cUpphig to; iuit the old text is ns intelli- 
gible as any of them. If a change were called for, lipping 
(that is, kissing) too, could be plausibly defended, 

200, Line 308 ; art not thou Poins his brother?— Jllium 
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explains this as equivalent to Pobhs's bt other, which is 
probably the meaning, but Kolfe thinks that “there is 
quite as humorous a sarcasm in calling Poms the Prince’s 
brothel 

201. Line 321. Leaning lus liaml upon Boll — T’his stage- 
direction was inserted liy Kowe, and is favouied by Boll’s 
angiy exclamation, though a significant look or gesture 
on the part of Palstaft would have made the reference to 
the frail lady equally clear 

202 Lines 324, 325 if you take not the heat — Alluding, 
as iSteevens explains it, to the piovcrb, “Strike while the 
iron is hot” lie compares Leai, i 1 312. “We must 
do something, and C the heat ’’ 

203 Line 341 ; to dinpra'a^e me, &c — That is, do 
you say there is no abuse in dispraising me, &c Some 
editors lead Kn f to dotpraise me, and others point thus 
Not f to disprau'ie me, Ac 

204 Line 358. Anmer, f/mti heap ELM.— Ibif/icmf elder 
is the Prince’s name for Falstaff m line 283 aapra, where 
doubtless a pun is intended It is not clear what the 
point 18 in dead elm Schmidt suggests that he is called 
so “on account of the weak support he had given to Boll.” 
Compare the use of elm in Comedy of Lirors, ii 2 170- 
“Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine, ’’and Mids Night’s 
Bream, note 224 

205 Line 300 and burnu, poor sold —That is, with 
disease. The Q, and Pf have and barns poor soals, 
which admits of explanation, to lie sure, and is retained 
by Collier and the Cambridge editors On the whole, 
however, Ilanmer’a emendation in the text is to be pre- 
ferred 

206. Line 373 . contrary to the law —As Bouec oxphiins, 
there wme several statutes of Elizabeth and James 1 for- 
bidding vietuallers to furnish llesh dining Lent; and, as 
Hti'ovens says, brothels often shielded themselves under 
the name of “ vietualling-houses and taverns.” 

207. lane 413: peascoddune — ’I'he time of year when 
peas are in pud 

208. lanes 421 , 422: (vmir. [Sho comes blubbered,] Yea, 
will you, come, J)olU The Q, has: “Come, sheo comes 
Idubburd, yea? wil yon come Boll?” The Ef. omit the 
words. Byc<^ recognized that a stage - direction had 
got into the text, an accident of no rare occurrouce. 
Collier follows the Q., assuming that she covies blubbered 
is addressed to Pardolph ns an explanation why Bull does 
not come at once. 

ACT 111. Scene 1. 

200. "-’rhi.s scene is omitted iu some copies of the Q. 

210. bine 17: A watoh-oase ora eoumion laeum-bell. 
•- Ilanmor says: “This alludes to the watchman set in 
garrison towns on some eminence, attending upon an 
alarum-bell, which was to ring out in <‘ase of lire or any 
approaching danger” Holt White makes it refer to an 
alann-wutciv or clock. 

21L Line 24 : in the sh-ppidy OLoUpy.— Pope changed 
clouds to shrouds. Steevens says ; “ A moderate tempest 


would hang the waves in the shrouds of a ship, a great 
one might poetically be said to suspend them on the 
clouds, which were too slippery to retain them " 

212 Line 30 Then, happy low, he down '—The Q read- 
ing IS “Then (happy) low lie downe,” that of the Ff 
“Then happy Lowe, lye downe ” Warburtou conjectured 
“Then h.ippy lowly clown,” which was approved by 
.lolmson Steevens says : “ The sense of the old reading 
appears to be, ‘ You who are happy m your humble situa- 
tions, lay down your heads to rest ' The head that weais 
a crown lies too uneasy to expect such a blessing.’” 

213 Line 33 Is it good morrow it morning? good 
'morrow being used only between midnight and noon. 

214 Line 41 • It is but as a body yet dwtempedd — That 
IS, it IS yet but as a distempered or disordeied body For 
the transposition of yet (which is common) compare 
Henry VITI ii 4 203, 204. 

I meant to rectify niy conscience. Avhich 
I then did feel full sick and yei not well 

(? e and is not yet well), a passage which at first seems 
very like a “bull” to a modem ear 

215 Line 50. The beacky gbdle of the OCEAN.— For the 
trisyllabic ocean, compare Merchant of Venice, i 1. 8 ; 
“ Yoiir mind is tossing on the ocean ” We have another 
reference to the encroachments of the sea on the land in 
Sonnet Ixiv. Critics have wondeied that Shakespeare 
should know about such phenomena; but they had be- 
come familiar on the east coast of England before his day. 

216 Linos 53-50 —The Ff. omit all of these linos after 
divers Itynors Grant Wliitc remarks of the lmG.s; “If 
Shakosxieare ever wrote them, I behove that he omitted 
them because of their weakness , but I more than doubt 
tliat he did write this feeble whine, which seems all the 
feebler because it is made the needless sequent of the 
manly and majestic aspiration that precedes it. . . . It is 
a Miuaro block of puling commonplace let into a grand 
ami vigorous passage.” It may bo added that the rhyme 
m lines 54, 55, is against the authenticity of the passage. 

217. Lino CO : You, cousin NevU, as I may remember — 
“ He refers to JHchaid II. iv. 2 ; but whether the king’s 
or the author’s memory fails him, so it was that Warwick 
was not present at that conversation” (Johnson) 

Steevens pointed out that fthakospeare is mistaken as 
regards the earTs name. The earldom of Warwick was 
at this timo in the family of Beauchamp, and did not 
come into that of the Nevilles till many yeiu's after. See 
I. Henry VI. note B, and note 7 supra. 

218, Lino 72: / had no such intent, A-'c.— Malone remarks, 
“ He means '/ should have had no such intent, hut that 
necessity/ Ac.; or Shakespeare has hero forgotten hiE 
former play, or has chosen to make Henry forgot hi£ 
situation at the time mentioned. He had then actuallj 
accepted the crown.” In Eichanl IT. iv. 1. 113 he says 
“ Tn God’s name, 1 'll ascend the regal throne.” 

210, Lino 75: “ t/mc HIIALL COME.”— Johnson reach 

will come, as in the next line* Clarke (quoted by Eolfe 
nmiarks: The present forms a notable instance of thai 
purposed variation In repeated phrases that Shakespeare 
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occasionally gives with so much naturalness of effect 
Here the variation occurs in a repeated sentence utteied 
by the selbsame speaker, and one following immediately 
upon the other, but in repeating it he varies one word of 
it, just as persons do in actual life, and just as Shake- 
speare’s people do ’ 

220 Lines 87, 8S: 

And hy the necessary form of this 

King Richard might create a perfect guess 
This means “ this history of the times deceased,” which 
Warwick lias described Johnson’s proposed change of 
this to things was unnecessary 

221 Lines 102, 103. 

I have receiv'd 

A ceitain instance that Glendower is dead 
The death of Glendower happened, according to Holm- 
shed, m the tenth year of Henry’s reign See I Henry IV 
note 12 

ACT III Scene 2. 

222. Enter SHALLOW — Justice Shallow is thought to be 
a caiicature of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, who, ac- 
coiding to tradition, had Shakespeare imprisoned when 
a youth for deer-stealing, and was lampooned by Shake- 
speare in return His coat of arms is thus given by 
French “ Gules three luces (or pikes) haurient Argent,’ 
and this is parodied in The Meiry Wives of Windsor, i 
1 16, where “They may give the dozen white luces in their 
coat,” is pait of Slender’s account of the Shallow family. 

223. Line 9* Alas, a black ovsEL — The Q spells the 
word woosel, as all the early editions do in Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream, in 1 128 : “ The ousel cock so black of 
liue ” See note 158 of that play 

224 Lines 23, 24. a COTSWOLD man —The Q has Cotsole 
man, and F 1 Cot-sal-man, which are simply phonetic 
spellings (see itichard II note 168) Cotsioold was cele- 
brated for athletic games and sports in the times of 
Shakespeare, and a Cotsioold man would be likely to be 
expert in such exercises 

225 Line 24 . four such SWINGE-bucklers —The word 
swinge-bucklers is synonymous with sioash-bucJders, and 
swashers (Henry V. lii 2 30) Steevens quotes Nash, who, 
addressing Gabriel Harvey, m 1598, writes: “Turpe senex 
miles, Tis time for such an old fool to leave playing the 
sivash-hu elder ” 

226. Lines 32, 33: T saio him break Skogan’s head . — 
Several pages in the Variorum of 1821 are filled with a 
discussion, whether Scogan the poet, or Scogan the j'ester, 
is here alluded to. It was probably the latter; but we 
have no means of settling the question beyond a doubt. 
In The Fortunate Isles, Ben Jonson refers to Henry Sco- 
gan, the poet, thus : 

a fine gentleman, and master of arts 
Of Henry the Fourth’s times, that made disguises 
For the king’s sons, and writ in ballad-royal 
Daintily well — Works, vol via p 74 . 

John Scogan, the jester, is described by Warton, as “an 
excellent mimick, and of great pleasantry in conversa- 
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tion,”who “became the favouiite buffoon of the court of 
Hmg Edward IV ” A book entitled Scogin’s Jests was 
published in 1565, and was pi obably known to Shakespeare 

227 Lines 51, 52 a’ ivould have clapp'd i' the clout at 
twelve score — He would have hit the pm in the centre of 
the target at 240 yards— well called “a fine slioot ” 

228 Lines 52-54: and can led you a POREIIANP shaft 
at fourteen andfom teen and a half — Ascham m his I'oxo- 
philus (book 11 .), describes a forehand shaft thus, “the 
bygg-hrested shafte is fytte for hym which shoteth right 
afore him, or els the brest, being weke, should never 
wythstande that strong pithtliy kinde of shootyngc, thus 
tlie underliande must have a small breste, to go cleane 
awaye out of the bowe, the foreliande must have a bigge 
breste, to here the gieat myghte of the bowe ” Malone 
remarks “ The utmost distance that the archers of ancient 
times reached is supposed to have been about three hun- 
dred yards Old Double therefore certainly drew a good 
bow”(Var Ed vol wii p 120) 

229 Line 56 * Thereafter as they be — According to their 
quality; the following being emphatic. 

230 Lines 72, 73. a soldier is better accommobatep 
than with a wife —The word was consideied a fashion- 
able affectation in the poet’s time ; as wc learn from Ben 
Jonson’s Discoveries, De Stylo Epistolari “You aio not 
to cast a ring for the perfumed teims of tlie time, as ac- 
commodation, complement, spirit, &c., but use them pro- 
perly ill their place, as others” (AVorks, vol ix, p. 232) 
See also Every Man in his Ilnmonr, iv. !• “Hostc.ss, ac- 
commodate us with another liedstaft here quickly. Lend 
us another bedstaff— the woman does not understand tlio 
words of action ” 

231. Line 92. you LOOK well —This is the reading of the 
Ff., that of the Q. being like. Collier retains the latter, 
comparing I Henry IV. 111 3 6: “while I am in some 
liking.” Compare Love’s Labour 's Lost, note 184 

232. Line 95 . Master Surecard.—TliQ Q has Soccard. 
Malone tells us that Sure card was used as a term for 
a boon companion as lately as the latter end of the last 
century,” 

233. Line 122: I was pHck'd well enough before —For 
the quibble compare Sonnet xx. 18 • 

But since she prick’d thee out for women’s ple.isure. 

234 Lines 141, 142: but MUCH of the father's substance! 
— The much of the Q. must he understood as ironical, 
The Ff have but not of the father's substance, and tlio A’’ari- 
orum of 1821 combines tlio two readings in mt much, c*tc. 

235. Lines 145, 146. loe have a ivumber of shadows to fill 
up the rmister-boolc -~Thi\t is, as Johnson explains, “we 
have in the muster-book many names for which wo receive 
pay, thougli we have not the men.” Baniabie ilieh, in 
his pamphlet, A Soiilcliers Wish to Britons Welfare, 1004, 
says: “One special! raeane that a shifting captain e hath 
to deceive his prince, is m his number, to take pay for a 
whole company, when he hath not lialfe.” 

236. Line 161: A woman's tailor. — Like the one who 
figures in the Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. The making of 
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women's gowns by men is being revived in our day, so 
that the expression is no longei a nieie archaism 

237 Lines 177, 17S the leader of so riiany thousands — 
Clarke remarks ' ‘ In several instances where lus contem- 
porary playwrights would have made occasion for coarse 
expression, Shakespeare has managed to word allusions 
with comparative decency, as witness T'alstaff’shint at the 
swaiming condition of Wart’s ragged gaiments ” 

238 Lincb 200, 201 lie to is tioo more call'd than your 
number; you must hace but Jour here, su —'‘Five only 
have been called, and the number lequired is /our The 
restoration of the sixth man would solve the difficulty 
that occurs below, for when Mouldy and Bullcalf are set 
aside Lalstaff gets but three recruits” (Malone) For 
another instance of Shakespeare’s carelessness m num- 
bers, see the Merchant of Venice, i. 2, where, after Portia 
has described six suitors, they aic spoken of at the close 
of the scene as “the four strangers ” See Merchant of 
Venice, note 05 

239. Line 224: That 's fifty-five year ago —If Silence is 
right 111 his leckoning, and Falstaft was then a page of 
Mowbray’s, the fat knight must now be at least thiee- 
score and ten 

240 Lino 230 here 's four Harry ten shillings —Douce 
points out an anachronism here “There weie no coins 
of ten shillings value in the reign of Henry IV Shake- 
speare’s Harry ten shillings were those of Henry VII or 
Vin.”(p 283) 

241. Linos 200, 2G1 I have three po^ind to free Mouldy 
and Bullcalf —Johnson notes that lie had /our pounds, 
or forty shillings foi each This is probably not a blunder 
in computation, like those mentioned in note 23S above 
Bardolph meant to keep a part of the plunder for himself 

242. Lines 282, 283 swifter than he that gibbets on the 
brewer’s bucket,— That is, quicker than the brewer’s man 
in putting the buckets on the gibbet, or yoke by winch 
they were carried from the vat to the barrel 

243. Lines 204, 20.5: a little, lean, old, CHopt, hald shot. 
—It is not necessary to cliangc the old ehoyt (still used in 
vulgar speech) to chapt or chap 2 >i'd, as some editors have 
done. “Shot is used for shooter,'' as Johnson says. 
Hteeveiis (luotes The Exorcise of Arms, 1010: “ First of all 
is in this hguro showed to every shot how he shall stand 
and marcho, and carry his caliver,” 

244. Linos 206, 206: said, i’ faith, Wart; thou *rt a 

good scab.— Tim'd is a play upon Wart’s name. Compare 
Much Ado, id. 3. 106, 107. “Mass, and iny elbow itch'd; 
I thought there would a scab follow.” 

245. Line 208: Mile-end Green.— Thin was the place for 
military drill in the poet’s day On the 27th of October, 
1690, Htow says, “ 3000. dttizons, housholders, and snh- 
sidio men, shewed on the Miles end, where they trayned 
all that d.'iy, and other dayes vmler their captaynos” 
(Annals, 1615, p. 788). Barnabio llich, BonhUers Wish to 
Britoim Welfare, or Captain Skill and Captain l*iU, 1604 
(quoted by Bteeveus), speaks slightingly of the man “that 
hath no better experience than what heo hath atteyued 


vnto at the fetching home of a Mayepole, at a Midsomer 
sighte, or from a tiayning at Mile-end-gyeene." 

Lay, m the same line, is equivalent to lodged, or i c- 
sided Compare iv. 2 97 of the present play 

246 Lines 299, 300. I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur’s 
show — In the story of Tristram de Lyonesse, Sir Dagonet 
IS Arthur’s fool, whom King Aitliur loved passing well, 
and had made knight with his own hands (see iloite 
d’Arthur, books viii.-x.) Arthur's show was an exhibition 
of archeiy by a society styled by Kithard Mulcastei, in 
his Positions concerning the Training up of Childien, 
1581 (quoted by Malone), “the fellowship of Prince 
Arthur’s Kmglits.” Prince Arthur’s name was borne 
by Maister Thomas Smitii, chief customer to her majesty 
m the port of London, to whom liichaid Robinson de- 
dicated Ins book entitled “The Auncierit Order, Society, 
andUnitie laudable of Prince Arthiiio and lus Kmglitly 
Armory of the Pv,oiind Table,” 1583 The members, fifty- 
eight in number, took the mmies of the kmghts in the 
old romance, and their place of meeting was Mile-end 
Qreon Other shows of archery were held by various 
bodies of citizens in Holborn Fields, in Smitlifield, and 
elsewhere, as Douce has shown, pp 283-280 

247 Line 329: Turnbull Stieet. — “Turnbidl or Turn- 
mill Street is near Cow-Ci oss, W est Smithlleld ” Steevens 
adds several quotations to show the disreputable and 
disoiderly character of the locality m the olden time 

248 Lines 330, 337- his dimensions to any thick sight 
tvere INVINCIBLK —Rowe was perhaps right in changing 
invincible to invisible, but the former word may be 
equivalent to “not to be evinced, not to be made out, 
indeterminate,” as Schmidt interprets it 

249 Lines 340, 341. the overscAitch'd housewives.— Ac- 
cordiiig to Ray, an over-switched housewife is a strumpet; 
and overscutched is explained by some as over-scotehed or 
whipped. This is probably the meaning here, though 
Johnson defliied it us “dirty or grimed ” Ilusunfe is 
often equivalent to hussy oi harlot. Compaie Othello, 
ii 1 113: “Players in your houbowifery, and housewives 
in your beds.” 

260. lines 342, 343: hts fancies or his good-nights — 
Steevons says: “Fancies ami Good nights were the com- 
mon titles of little poems. One of Gascoigne’s Good- 
flights IS puhlkshed among lus Floim's ” The tunes to 
such piece's would no doubt have the same names. See 
Taming of Shrew, note 113. 

261. Line 843: this Vice's dagger.- An allusion to the 
wooden dagger of the Vico in the old moral plays. See 
Richard III. note 305, and. 1. Henry IV note 154, on a 
dagger of lath, 

252. Lino 345 . as if he had been sworn brother to 
him, —Compare Richard II. v. 1. 20, and sec note 283 of 
that play, 

263, Lino 847: BURST his head —That is, broke it; but 
there is no occasion for changing burst to broke, as some 
editors have done. Compare Taming of the Shrew, Ind. 
I. 7, 8: “the glasses yon have hurst.' 

254. Linos 348, 349: I saw it, and told Jolm o' Gaunt he 
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beat his oion 7iame — “That is, a fellow so slender that 
his name might have been gaunt” (Johnson) 

255 Line 355 a philosopher's two stones — “One of 
which was an univeisal medicine, the other a transmuter 
of base metals into gold” (Warburton), but the expres- 
sion may be merely a jocose way of referring to the 
philosopher’s stone, witli a coarse quibble, like that iii 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, i 1 148, 149 “Give her 
no token but stones” &c According to Gower, Con- 
fessio Amantis, book iv : 

These olde philosophres wise 
By w ey of kinde in sondry wise 
Thre sto7ies made through clergy 

— Pauli’s edition, vol n p 86 

111 the maigiu they are described as “lapis vegetabihs, 
qui sanitatem consei vat, lapis animalis, qui membra et vir- 
tutes sensibiles fortificat, lapis mmeralis, qui omnia me- 
talla punficat ” Malone explains the present passage 
thus “I will make him of tioice the value of the philoso- 
phei’s stone ” 

256 Lines 355-357 Jf the young dace be a bait foi the 
old piJce, I see no leason in the law of nature but 1 may 
snap at Wm,— “That is, if the pike may prey upon the 
dace, if it be the law of nature that the stronger may 
seize upon the w^eakei, Falstaff may, with great propriety, 
devour Shallow” (Johnson) Vaughan (quoted by Holfe) 
remarks “The piscatorial metaphor of Falstaff seems 
peculiarly natuial to one horn on the banks of the Avon, 
where probably the best land of angling was trolling for 
pike with dace or gudgeon for bait.” 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

257 — Holmshed’s account of Korthimibei laud’s insur- 
rection, part of which has been given in notes 101 and 58 
supra, continues as follows ‘ ‘ The king, aduertised of these 
matters, meaning to preuent them, left his lournie into 
Wales, and marched with all speed towards the north 
parts Also Rafe Neuill, earle of Westmerland, that was 
not farre off, togither with the lord lohn of Lancaster the 
kings sonne, being informed of this rebellious attempt, 
assembled togither such power as they might make, and 
together with those which were appointed to attend on 
the said lord lohn to defend the borders against the Scots, 
as the lord Heniie Fitzhugh, the lord Rafe Eeuers, the 
lord Robert TJmfreuill, & others, made forward against 
the rebels, and coinming into a plaine within the forrest 
of Galtree, caused their standards to be pitched downe in 
like sort as the archbishop had pitched his, ouer against 
them, being farre stronger m number of people than the 
other, for (as some write) there were of the rebels at the 
least t'wentie thousand men 

“When the earle of Westmerland perceiued the force 
of the aduersanes, and that they laie still and attempted 
not to come forward vpon him, he subtillie deuised how 
to quaile their purpose, and foorthwith dispatched mes- 
sengers vnto the archbishop to vnderstand the cause as 
it were of that great assemblie, and for what cause (con- 
trarie to the kings peace) they came so in armour. The 
archbishop answered, that he tooke nothing in hand 
against the kings peace, but that whatsoeuer he did, 
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tended lather to aduauce the peace and quiet of the com- 
mon-wealth, than otherwise, and where lie and his com- 
panie weie m armes, it was for feare of the king, to 
whom he could have no free aecesse, by reason of such o 
multitude of flatterers as were about bim, and therefoie 
he mamteined that his pm pose to be good <& profitable, 
as well for the king hiniselfe, as for the realme, if men 
were willing to vnderstand a truth. & herewith he shewed 
foorth a scroll, in which the articles were written wheiuf 
before ye haue heard 

“The messengers returning to the eaile of Westnier- 
land, shewed him what they had heard & brought from 
the archbishop When he had read the ai tides, he 
shewed in word and countenance outwardly that he liked 
of the archbishops holie and vertuous intent and pur- 
pose, pioniismg that he and his vould prosecute the 
same m assisting the archbishop, who remising heroat 
gaue credit to the earle, and persuaded the earle mar- 
shall (against his will as it were) to go with limi to a place 
appointed for them to commune togither” (p 37) 

“Otheis,” saysHoliiished(p 38), “ write soniwhat other- 
wise of this matter, affirming that the earle of Westmor- 
land m deed, and the lord Rafe Eeuers, procured the 
archbishop & the earle marshall, to come to a communi- 
cation with them, vpon a giound iust in the nndwaie be- 
twixt both the aimies, where the eaile of Westmerland 
in talke declared to them how perilous an enterprise they 
had taken in hand, so to raise the people, and to mooue 
warre against the king, admsing them therefore to submit 
themselues without further delaie vnto the kings niercie, 
and Ins sonne the lord lohn, who was present there m the 
field with banners spred, redie to trie the matter by dint 
of sword if they refused this counsell, and therefore he 
willed them to remember themselues well. & it they 
would not yeeld and craue the kings pardon, he bad them 
doo their best to defend themselues ” 

It will be seen that Shakespeare has made use of both 
accounts, though neither has been very closely followed. 

258 Line 2 . 'Tis Gaultree Forest —The great forest of 
Galtres (or Gualtree, as the name is spelt in the Ft) lay 
to the north of the city of Yoik, and covered nearly a 
hundred thousand acres. It was a royal forest until 1670, 
when it was divided and inclosed Geoffrey of Monmouth 
refers to it as the Calaterium Jfenius, and makes it the 
scene of the story of Archigal and Elidure. 

259. Line 10. Here doth he wish his person. — He wishes 
that he could have been here m person. 

260 Line 24 * Let us SWAY on and face them in the 
field —Sway has been suspected by certain critics, War- 
burton reading “Let us loay," and Collier’s MS. Cor- 
rector “ Let ’s aivay ” Johnson defends the word as “in- 
tended to express the uniform and forcible motion of a 
compact body.” 

261 Line 34 Led on by BLOODY youth, guarded with 
RAGS — Bloody, as Johnson explains, is “sanguine, or 
full of blood and of those passions which blood is sup- 
posed to incite or nourish ” 

For rags the Q. and Ff have rage, which did not trouble 
the critics until recently, when Walker suggested rags, 
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a happy emendation accepted by nearly all the more le- 
ceiit editors. 

262 Line 45. RViose white investments figwye inno- 
cence •— Foinieily, according to Li Ilody, History of Con- 
vocations (quoted by Grey), all bishops wore white, even 
when they travelled, and Toilet adds that the ivliite in- 
vestment was the episcopal rochet 

263 Line 50 Turning goiu Zioo/fcs to GREAVES — The Q 
and Ff have gi'aves, which has been defended G) eaves 
was the conjecture of Sfceevens, and is to be jneferred to 
Wai burton’s glaives. 

264 Lines 55-79 And with our ski felt mg and wanton 
hours, etc — These lines are not found m the Q 

265 Line CO I take not on me hete as a 2 >hgSiCian — I 
do not pietend to be a physician Compare Comedy of 
Errors, v. 1 241, 242: 

this pernicious slave. 

Forsooth, tool on hi7>i as a conjura 

266 Line 71: And are enforc'd fioni out most quiet 
srilERE —The Ff. have there, winch was corrected by 
Waiburton Staunton retains there, making quiet a sub- 
stantive, and taking there as referring to the stream of 
life 

267. Line 93 And conseo ate commotion's hitter edge —■ 
Neitlier this hue noi 95 is to he found iii the Ff , and they 
are omitted in some copies of the Q Other lines may 
have been lost here, and those that remain may have be- 
come disarranged. 

268. Lines 04-90. 

Mij hrothet general, the commonwealth, 

To brother horn an household cruelty, 

I make my qua) i el in yaidicular 
The obscurity of this passage m.iy be due to the possible 
loss or coiruptum just mentioned. Various attempts 
have been made to explain it as it stands, of which 
Clarke’s (adopted by Holfe) is perhap.s ns idausible as 
any. “The grievances of my brother general, the com- 
monwealth, and tlie home cruelty to my born brother, 
cause me to make this quarrel my own " Concerning the 
archbishop’s brother, compare T. Henry IV. i, 3 270, 271: 

who Ijc.irs h.ird 

Ills buithor'i. de.itl) .it Bustol, the I.ord Scroop, 

and see note 10 on that play As Clarke remarks, the use 
of the word redress m the first hue of Westmoreland's 
reply favours the supposition that something has been 
lost in the present speech. It implies that redress had 
been one of the words used by the archbishop. 

269. Linos 103-139: 0, 7ny good Lord Mowbray, tfec.— 
This passage is nut found in (2. 

270. Lines 107-110: 

Yet for your part, it not appears to me, 

Either from the king or in the present time. 

That you should have a)i inch of any ground. 

To build a grief on. 

“Whether the faults of government be imputed to the 
time or the kmg, it appears not that you have, for your 
part, been injured either by the Icing ov the time" (John- 
son). 


271 Line 117 And THEN that Henry Bolingbroke ~ 
Possibly we should read when that with Rowe, or then 
when with Pope and others It may, however, be merely 
an example of Shakespeare’s loose constructions 

For the events to which ilowbray refeis, see Richard 
II i 3 

272. Line 127 Then tlu'ew he down himself and all their 
lives — Comxnue Julius Ccesar, lii 2 195 

Tlien I, and jou, and all of us fell down 

273 Line 131 The Earl of He) eford. — As Malone notes, 
he was of Heiefoid See Pvicbai d IT note 4 

274 Line 139 And bless'd and grac'd INDEED, more 
than the king — Foi Dideed the Ff. have and did The 
correction was suggested by Tliiilby The Cambridge 
editors conjecture and eyed 

275 Line 101 A rotten case abides no handling — “R 
and liquids, m dissyllables, are frequently pronounced as 
though ail extra vowel were introduced betw^eeii them 
and the preceding consonant'’ (Abbott) Compare Mids 
Night’s Dieam, m. 2. 282 

O me' — you you caiiker-blobsoin 1 

and Coiiolaiius, i 1 159 

You, tlie gieat toe of this aswnhly. 

276 Lino 178 Acquitted by a t)'ue suhstcmtial form.— 
“I’hat is,” as Johnson observes, “ by a paidon of due form 
and legal validity.” 

277 Line 175, Tons and fo oi/r purposes CONFIN’D — 
“ Wliut they demand is, a speedy execution of their wills, 
so far as they i elate to themselves, and to the grievances 
wduch they p)'oposed to lediess” (Mason) Johnson con- 
jectured consign'd, making it equivalent to “declared,” 
Malone following him, but interpreting it as “sealed, 
latifled, contlrincd ” Warburton read pi'opo'ties confin'd, 
and Ilanmer propel fie.v confirm'd. Hnndiy other changes 
have been proposed, but are hardly worth enumeiatmg 

278. Line 176: IFe come within our awful haiiks again. 
— That 18 , “within the proper limits of reverence,” as 
Johnson paraphrases it Warburton changed awful to 
lawful; but compare Richard IT in 3. 70. 

To p.iy llicu ovf'/’/n' fluty to nur presence. 

279 Lino 187: As our co)idifio)is shall CONSIST upon — 
Probably meaning stand ovrest upon, as Malone explained 
it Rowe substituted insist, which has the sense of consist 
in I’ericles, i. 4. 83: 

Welcome is penee, if he on peace lonHst. 

280. Line 211: That hath enrag'd HIM ON to offer strokes. 
—Collier’s MS, Corrector changes him o)i to her man, 
which Rolfe calks “an emendation more Hibernian than 
Shakespearian ” Rolfe also (piotes Clarke: “ It is precisely 
in Shakespeare’s condonsedly expressive .stylo to use him 
m this figurative sentence so as to give the double effect 
of the husband who is implied in the word wife, and the 
king who was mentioned at the begnming of the speech.” 

ACT IV. SOEHK 2. 

281. — Of the two accounts which Holinshed gives of the 
parley with the rebel leaders, the former concludes thus: 
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‘‘When they were met with like number on either pait, 
the articles were lead ouer, and without anie more adoo, 
the earle of Westmorland and those that were with him, 
agreed to doo their best, to see that a reformation might 
be had, according to the same 

“The earle of Westmeiland vsing more policie then 
the lest. ‘Well (said he) then our trauell is come to the 
wished end. and where our people haue beene long in 
armour, let them depart home to their woonted tiades 
and occupations m the nieane time let vs drinke togither 
in signe of agreement, that the people on both sides inaie 
see it, and know that it is true, that we be light at a point ’ 
They had no sooner shaken hands togither, but that a 
knight was sent sti eight waies fiom the archbishop, to 
bring word to the people that there was peace concluded, 
commanding ech man to laie aside his armes, and to resort 
home to then* houses The people heholdmg such tokens 
of peace, as shaking of hands and drinking togither of the 
lords in loumg manner, they being alreadie weaned with 
the vnaccnstomed trauell of warre, brake vp their field 
and returned homewards- but in the meane time, wildest 
the people of the ai'chbishops side ivithdrew awaie, the 
number of the contiane part increased, according to 
order giuen by the earle of Westmerland, and yet the 
archbishop peiceuied not that he was deceiued, vntill the 
earle of Westmerland aiiested both him and the earle 
marshall with diuerse other Thus saith Walsiugham ” 
(pp 37, 38) 

The second account given by Holinshed merely says: 
“as well the archbishop as the earle mai shall submitted 
themselues vnto the king, and to his sonne the lord lohii 
that was tlieie present, and returned not to their arniie 
Wherevpon their troops scaled and fled their waies: but 
being pursued, manie were taken, manie taken, and 
nianie spoiled of that they had about them, so per- 
mitted to go their waies ” (p 39) 

282 Line 27: Under the counterfeited ZEAI of God — 
Capell conjectured seal for zeal, but zeal of God is simply 
zeal in behalf of G-od, or religious zeal. 

283 Line 81; Against ill chances men are ever merry — 
“ Thus the poet describes Romeo as feeling an unaccus- 
tomed degree of cheerfulness just before he hears the 
news of the death of Juliet” (Steevens). 

284. Lines 93-95- 

And, good my lord, so please you, let OUK trains 
March l)y us, that we may peruse the men 
We should have cop'd withal 

Capell changed our to your. Clarke defends the old 
reading thus: “It is just one of those fair-soundmg pro- 
posals that this perfidious sou of tricking Bolmgbroke 
makes, he proposes to let the forces on each side march 
by, that each party may see those that were to have con- 
tended with them, well knowing that no such thing will 
take place, having evidently had an understanding with 
Westmoreland as to what was to be really done.” 

286 Line 121. God, and not we, hath safely fought io- 
tfa?/ —Johnson remarks: “It cannot but raise some in- 
dignation, to find this horrid violation of faith passed 
over thus slightly by the poet, mthout any note of cen- 
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sure or detestation ” Veri>lanck adds “In this indigna- 
tion most coramentatois have joined I do not see why 
Chief-justice Marshall is said to have obsei ved to a piulix 
counsel, who had entered upon a demonstration of some 
familiar elementary doctrine, that ‘he ought to presume 
that the court knew something' Shake.speaie alwajs 
presumes his readers to have the first piinciples of morals 
and human feelings in their hearts, and does not enter 
into declamatory demonstration to show the baseness or 
guilt of the deeds he represents in his scenes Here he 
portrays the political craft of Bolmgbroke and his cold- 
blooded son, whom he has thought fit, for his dramatic 
purpose, with little warrant fiom histoiy, to place m con- 
trast with his nobler brother He took it for granted that, 
when Mowbray asks, ‘Is this proceeding just and honour- 
able?’ his audience would find an unhesitating and una- 
nimous negative and indignant leplym their own hearts, 
without hearing a sermon upon it from the deceived arch- 
bishop, or a lecture from some by-stander.” 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

286 Line 8 and the dungeon your PLACE —Collier 
changes place to dale Tyrwliitt wished to change ‘place, 
m the next line, to dale; but Johnson remarks “I'he 
sense of dale is included in deep a dale is a deep place, 
a dungeon is a deep place, he that is in a dungeon may 
therefore be said to be in a dale.” Vaughan says. “In 
Falstaff’s reasoning, the major piemiss — that is, ‘all 
places deep enough are dales’— is understood without 
being expressed, the minor premiss, ‘a dungeon is a place 
deep enough,’ is expressed. Fiom the two combined fol- 
lows logically and strictly the conclusion, ‘You, being in 
a dungeon and of a dungeon, are in a dale and of a dale I ' ” 

287 Lines 24, 25* my WOMB, my womb, my loomh undoes 
me —As Rolfe remarks, womb is used jocosely by Falstaff; 
but in Old English it is equivalent to belly Compaio 
Wiclifs Bible, Luke xv 10: “he coueitide to flllo his 
iDombe of the coddis that the hoggis eeten ” So, in Scotch, 
wame is used in the same sense. 

288 Line 45- the hook-nosed fellow of Rome.— That is, 
Julius Cjesar The Q adds the words there cosin after 
Home They are the first words on the page, and the 
catch-word on the foregoing page is their, Johnson sup- 
posed the words to be a corruption of there, Ccesar Ca- 
pell proposed your cousin, and Collier’s MS. Corrector my 
cousin. 

289 Lines 79, 80 

Send Colemlc with his confederates 

To Yoik, to present execution. 

Holinshed says (p 38)- “the archbishop and the carlo 
marshall were brought to Pomfret to the king who in this 
meane while was aduanced thither with his power, and 
from thence he ivent to Yorke, whither the prisoners wore 
also brought, and there beheaded the morrow after Whit- 
siindaie in a place without the citie, that is to vnderBtand, 
the archbishop himselfe, the earle marshall, sir lolm 
Lampleie, and sir Robert Plumpton.’' After punishing 
the citizens of York, the king marched northwards against 
Northumberland. “At his coming to Durham, the lord 
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Hastings, the lord Fauconbridge, sir lohn Collemlle of 
the Dale, and sir lohn Griffith, being conuicted of the 
conspiracie, were there beheaded ” This account, which 
IS based on that of Hall, agrees closely with that given by 
Hardyng (Chronicles, chap 205, p 3G3). Hume, there- 
fore (Hist of England, chap xviii., quoted by French), 
probably eired in supposing that Hastings and the others 
taken at Durham weie paidoned 

Shakespeare has depaited from history in representing 
the king as absent ill. See note 29 supra. 

290 Line 89 Stand my good lord — That is, be my good 
patron and benefactor Be my good lord, according to 
Percy, “was the old coiiit phrase used by a person who 
asked a favoiii of a man of high rank ” 

291 Line 104. sherns-saeJe —White wine of Xeres (See 
I Henry IV note 41 ) Verplanck (quoted by Holfe) sug- 
gests that Shakespeare got the hint of this eulogy on 
wine from Ben J onson. He adds ‘ ‘ It seems, from lately 
discovered manuscripts of old Ben’s, that he had precisely 
this opinion of excellent ‘sheiris,’ in making the brain 
‘apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fieiy, and 
delectable shapes,' &c In an unpublished sort of diary 
of Ben Joiison’s, preserved at Dulwich College, quoted by 
Hughson (Ilistoiy of London), he says: 

“ 'Mem I laid the plot of my UW/one, and wrote mott of it, after a 

present of ten doz of Palm saeJe, from my very good lord T , th.it 

play, I am positive, ^vill last to posterity, when I and Envy are friends 
with applause ‘ 

“ Afterwards he speaks of his Catiline m a similar way, 
but adds that he thinks one of its scenes flat; and there- 
upon resolves to drink no more water with his wine The 
Alchemist and Silent Woman he describes as the product 
of much and good wine, hut he adds that his comedy The 
Devil IB an Ass ‘was written when I and my boys drank 
bad wine.’ ” 

292 Line 107' forgetiee.—'i^hQ word is derived from 
forge, but is apparently Shakespeare’s own, as no other 
example of it has been found. 

293 Lines 124, 126 a mere hoard of gold k&pt hy a devil. 
—Mines of gold, Ac , were suppo.sed to be guaided by evil 
.spirits Compare Fenton's Secrete Wonders of Nature, 
1509: “There appeare at this day many strange visions 
and wicked sprites in the metal mines of the Groat 
Turke;’’ anil again: “In the mine at Aimeburg was a 
mettal sprite which killed twelve workmen; the sumo 
causing the rest to forsake the myne, albeit it was very 
riche.” 

294 Lino.s 126, 120: till sack commences it and sets it in 
act and ^isc.—Tyrwhitt may be right in seeing an allusion 
hero “to the Cambridge Commencement and the Oxford 
Act; for by those different names the two universities 
have long distinguished the season at which each gives to 
licr respective students a complete authority to vse those 
hoards of learning which have entitled them to tlieir sev- 
eral degrees ” (Var Ed. vol. xvii. p. 173). 

296. Line 133: the first HUHANK principle -Tho Ff. omit 
humane, which Johnson changed to human. Tlie only 
form of the word in the early editions is humane, with 
the accent on the first syllable. 


296 Lines 140, 141. I have him already tempering be- 
tween my Jinger and my thumb — An allusion, as Warbur- 
ton notes, to the old use of soft wax for sealing Compare 
Middleton, Any Thing for a Quiet Life, iv 1- “You must 
temper him like wax, or he ’ll not seal” (Works, vol iv p 
474). 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

297 Lines 5, 8-10 

Our navy is address’d, our power collected. 

Only, we want a little pei so nal strength. 

And pause us, till these rebels, now afoot. 

Come underneath the yoke of go ee mine nt 
In this scene we liave reached the last days of Henry IV ’s 
life. The ciusade alluded to m the opening of the king’s 
speech was determined upon m 1412-13, the “fourteenth 
and last yeare of King Henries leigii ” 8ee I. Henry IV 
note 19. Concerning the king’s illness, to winch hue 8 
refers, see note 78 swpia Lines 9 and 10 relate to the 
risings of 1405 and 1408 News of the rebels’ earlier de- 
feat IS brought 111 lines 84-90, and Noithuraberlaud’s final 
overthrow is announced in lines 07-101. Shakespeare has 
pretty fairly observed the chronological order of the 
vaiious events, but the intervals of time, by winch they 
were separated, he has completely disregarded 

298 Line 32. Open as day for melting chanty —This 
IS the reading of the Ff The Q misprints meeting 

299 Line 33 being incens'd, he 's EIANT —That is, if pi o- 
voked, his hasty and transient angci is like spaiksfrom 
a Jluit Compare Julius CVesar, iv 3. 111. 

Tli.it carries answer as the //imf bears fiie 

300 Line 35’ As 'BLA'SYii congealed in the spring of day, 
—“Alluding to the opinion of some philosophers that the 
vapouis being congealed in the air by cold (which is most 
intense towaids the morning), and being .afterwards rare- 
fied and let loose by the warmth of the sun, occasion 
those sudden and impetuous gusts of wind \tliich are 
called flaws'" (Warburton) Edwards, according to Ma- 
lone, says that ‘"flaws are small blades of ice which are 
struck on the edges of the water in winter mornings” 
(Var Ed vol, xvii. p 177). Holfe suggests that tliis may 
be the uieaumg here. 

301. XJnes 46-48: 

Mingled witkvenom of suggest ion— 

As, force perforce, the age will pour it in— 

. . though it do work as strung 
As aconitum or i ash gunpowder. 

Malone explains the first three linos thus; “Though 
their blood be inflamed by the temptations to which youth 
is peculiarly subject.” Vaughan is perhaps nearer right in 
lus interpretation : “ Even although that blood shall be 
mingled with the venomous infusion of all such provoca- 
tives of discord as the persons and circumstances of the 
age in which W'o live are certain to pour into it despite of 
every precaution, and although, further, that infusion 
work like aconite or gunpowder.” 

302. Lines 79, 80: 

’T is seldom when the bee doth leave her comb 
In the dead carrion, 
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“As the bee, having once placed her comb m a carcass, 
stays by hei honey, so he that has once taken pleasure in 
bad company will continue to associate with those that 
have the art of pleasing him” (Johnson) 

303 Lines 97-99: 

The Earl Korthumberland and the Lord Bardolph, 
With a great power of English and of Scots, 

Aie by the bhe) if of Yorkshire overthrown. 
Northumberland had withdrawn towards the Border 
directly the news reached him of his confederates’ ill 
fortune, and, when Henry advanced against him, he fell 
back with Bardolph upon his Scottish allies Heniy did 
not pursue them beyond Berwick, which he forced to sur- 
lender The two took refuge next in Wales They aie 
said to have sought aid m France and m Flanders. In 
1408, Holinshed writes. “ wildest the king held a councell 
of the uobihtie at London, the said earle of JSToithumber- 
land and lord Bardolfe, in a disniall houre, with a great 
power of Scots leturned into England, recoueiiiig diuerse 
of the earles castels and seignories, foi the people in 
great numbers resorted vnto them ... at their coming 
to Threske, they published a proclamation . . . The 
king aduertised hereof, caused a great arniie to be as- 
sembled, and came forward with the same toward liis 
emmies: but yei the king came to Notingham, sir Thomas, 
or (as other copies haue) Ilafe Eokesbie shiiifFe of Yorke- 
shire, assembled the forces of the countiie to lesist the 
earle and his poiver . . but they returning aside, got to 

Weatherbie, and so to Tadcaster, and flnallie came forward 
vnto Bramham moie . There wms a sore incounter 
and cruell conflict between the parties, but in the end the 
victone fell to the shiriffe The lord Bardolfe was taken, 
but sore wounded, so that he shortlie after died of the 
hurts As for the earle of Northumbeiland, he was slame 
outright. . This battell was fought the nineteenth day 
of Februarie ” (pp 44, 45) 

304 Lines 119, 120: 

Hath wrought the mure, that should confine it in, 

So thin that life looks through, and will break out 
The word mure is not found elsewhere in Shakespeare, 
but Steevens cites several examples of it from writers of 
the time. Bolfe notes that Spenser uses it as a verb 
(meaning to shut up) in the Faerie Queene, vi 12. 34: 

he tooke a muzzel strong 
Of surest yron, made with many a hncke : 

Theiewith he mured up Jus mouth along, 

And therein shut up his blasphemous tong 

The same thought occurs in Daniel’s Civil Wars, book li 
stan 2 a 116, referring, as here, to the sickness of Henry IV : 

And pame and griefe, inforcing more and more, 

Besieg'd the Hold, that could not long defend, 

And so consum’d al that embold’nmg store 
Of hot game-stnuing blood that did contend. 

Wearing the wall so thin, that now the mind 
Might well looke thorow, and his frailty finde 

The first four books of the Civil Wars were printed in 
1595 and 1599, and Shakespeare had probably read them 
In the later editions the passage is stanza 84 of book iv. 
(see Grosart’s edition, vol ii pp. 166, 167). 

306. Line 122: Jin father'd heirs and loathly births of 
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nature —Creatures boin without parents, and monstrosi- 
ties Staunton says that the unfatho 'd heirs were certain 
prophets, who pretended to have been conceived by 
miracle, like Merlin. Compare Spenser, Faeiie Queene, 
ill 3 13- 

And, sooth, men say that he [z ^ Merlin] was not the sonne 
Of inortall Syre or other living wight, 

But wondrously begotten, and begonne 
By false illusion of a guilefull Spnght 
On a faire Lady Nonne, that whiloine bight 
Matilda, daughter to Pubidms, 

Who was the lord of Mathtraval by right, 

And cooseii unto King Ambrosms , 

Whence he indued was with skill so merveilous 

— Wurks, vol 11. p 162 

And Montaigne, An Apology of Hayraond Sebond. “In 
Mahomets leligion, by the easie beleefe of that people 
are many Medins found, That is to fatherlcs chil- 
dren; Spiritual children, conceived and borne devinely in 
the wombs of virgins” (Essays . . done into English by 
. lohn Florio, 1603, book ii chap 12, Keprint, 1886, 
p 270) 

306 Line 125 The river hath thrice flow'd, no ebb be- 
tween —On the 12th of October, 1411, tlieie were, says 
Holinshed, on the authority of Fabyan, “thiee flouds in 
the Thames, the one following vpon the other, & no ebb- 
ing betweene” (p 55) According to the continuatoi of 
the Euloginm Histonarum, the river flowed and ebbed 
thrice m the day (edn. Haydon, Bolls Senes, vol 111 . 
p. 418) The occurrence of this phenomenon in the year 
of Edward III.’s death seems to he invented by Shake- 
speai e. 

ACT IV. Scene 5. 

307 — Rolfe remarks; ‘ ‘ There is no new scene here in the 
eaily editions, and the modern ones generally follow Capell 
m directing that the king be ‘ conveyed into an inner part 
of the room and laid upon a bed ’ Dyce has the follow- 
ing stage-direction: ‘They place the King on a bed; a 
change of scene being supposed here ' In a note he says; 

‘ The audience of Shakespeare’s time were to suppose that 
a change of scene took place as soon as the King was laid 
on the bed.’ The Cambridge editors, who begin a new 
scene here, remark: ‘Capell’s stage-direction is not satis- 
factory, for it implies a change of scene, though none is 
indicated m the text The king’s couch would not be 
placed in a recess at the back of the stage, because he has 
to make speeches from it of considerable length He 
must therefore be lying in front of the stage, where he 
could be seen and heard by the audience ’ To our mind 
it is perfectly clear that the king is now carried to another 
room At the close of the scene (sec 233 below) he asks 
what was the name of the chamber in which he ‘first did 
swoon’ (see iv 4 110 above), and, being told that it is 
the Jerusalem Chamber, he asks to he borne to it, but 
if there is no change of scene here, he is already in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. No commentator, so far as wo are 
aware, refers to this Collier, who does not make a change 
of scene, but simply directs that the king be placed upon 
a bed ‘in an inner part of the room,' says: ‘Of course, 
Henry remains in the same apartment until after the 
interview with liis son, and then be retires to the J eru- 
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saleni Chamber, ’ and yet he has referred to the swooning 
of the king in a note on in iv 4 111 above, where he in- 
serts from his MS Corrector the stage-direction ‘Falls 
hack ’ The Jerusalem Chamber is not a bed-room. The 
king is holding a council there when he swoons, and when 
he asks to be taken to 'some other chamber’ (that is, to 
a bed-room), he is of course obeyed, and the scene shifts 
to that chamber, wlieie he remains until he asks to be 
borne back to the Jerusalem Chamber, on account of the 
prophecy concerning his death ” 

That a change of scene was here intended is further 
shown by the following account, which Holinshed takes 
from Tabyan, and which Shakespeare followed “ While 
he was making liis praiers at saint Edwards shrine, there 
as it were to take his leaue, and so to proceed foorth on 
his iournie: he was so suddenlie and grieuouslie taken, 
that such as were about him, feared lest he would haue 
died presentlie, wherfore to releeue him (if it were pos- 
sible) they bale him into a chamber that was next at 
hand, belonging to the abbat of Westminster, where they 
laid him on a pallet before the fii e, and vsed all remedies 
to reuiue him” (p. BS) 

“During this his last sicknesse,” says Holinshed, copy- 
ing Hall, “he caused liis crowne (as some write) to be 
set on a pillow at his beds head, and suddenlie his pangs 
so sore troubled him, that he laie as though all his vitall 
spirits had becne from him departed . . The prince his 
son being hereof aduertised, entered into the chamber, 
tooke awaie the crowne, and depai ted The father being 
suddenlie rcinued out of that trance, quicklie perceiued 
the lacko of his crowne; and hauing knowledge that the 
prince his sonne had taken it awaie, caused him to come 
before his presence, requiring of him what he meant so 
to misuse himselfo. The prince with a good audacitie 
answered ; ‘ Sir, to mine and all mens ludgements you 
seemed dead in this world, wheiefore I as your next heire 
apparant tooke that as mine owno, and not as yours.’ 
‘ Well faire sonne (said the king with a great sigh) wliat 
right I had to it, God knowetU.’ 'Well (said the prince) 
if you die king, 1 will haue the garland, and trust to keepe 
it with the sword against all mine enimies as you haue 
doone ’ 'riien said the king, ‘ I commit all to God, and 
remember you to doo well’ " (i). 67). 

308. line 2 some iiUbL and favourable hand.-~Vopo 
changed dull to slow, and Warburton substituted dolemg 
for dull and; but dull, as Malone notes, moans “prodxic- 
ing dulness or heaviness, and consequently sleep f 

309. Linos 0, 10, 14, 16 : 

IXow now! min within doors, and none abroad! 

Bow doth the Icing! .... 

If he he siok 

With Joy, he will recover without physic. 

The Q. prints linos 9, 10 as verso, and 14, 15 as prose. On 
the other hand E 1 prints the former as prose and the 
latter as verse, thns' 

Tf lu*e be licke with loy, 

He'll recouer without Physicke. 

Grant White arranges lines 14, 16 as follows: 

If he be sick with joy, he will recover 
Wahout physic. 

810, Line 36: this golden ElOOL.— -The word is found 


only here and in Lucrece, 1745: “a watery " Accor- 
ding to Hares it is from the Italian rigolo, a small wheel 
Grant White changes it to ringol, a word which is used 
by Hash m his Lenten Stuff e (quoted by Malone): “the 
rmgoll or ringed circle was compast and cha[l]kt out.” 

311 Lines 60-65: 

The prince hath ta'en it hence; go, seek him out. 

Is he so hasty that he doth suppose 

My sleep my death 2— 

Find him, my Lord of Warivick; chide him hither 

This part of his conjoins with my disease, 

And helps to end me —See, sons, what things you are' 
The arrangement of the lines is due to Capell The Q 
has five lines, ending with out, death, hither, disease, and 
are; the Ef have seven lines, ending with hence, out, sup- 
pose, Warivick, conjoins, me, and are Lines 09, 70 are 
arranged as by Pope In both Q and Ef hue 69 ends with 
thoughts, which Rowe changed to thought 

312. Line 72: STRANGE -AcniEVED gold -—Gained in 
foreign lands Schmidt explains it as “gained and yet 
not enjoyed ” 

313 Lines 75-80. 

When, like the bee, CULLING from every flower 
The virtuous sweets. 

Our thighs pack'd with wax, our mouths with honey, 
We bi ing it to the hive, and, like the bees, 

Are murthe) 'dfor our pains This hitter taste 
Yield his engrossments to the ending father. 

Line 7C is omitted m Q , which reads toling for culling 
The arrangement of the lines is that of Q and Capell. 
Ef. have six lines ending with flower, wax, hive, paines, 
engrossements, father. In line 77 Capell reads Packing 
our thighs, <fcc. Hannier has Our thighs all pack'd. Dyco 
suggests Our thighs with wax, our mouths with honey 
pack'd. It IS easy enough to rectify the irregular measure 
m these ways: but this portion of the scene is either 
corrupt, or was carelessly flmahod by Shakespeare. 

314. Line 80: Yield his ENGROSSMENT.s.-~It is pretty cer- 
tain that engrossments is the subject, and not, as Singer 
assumes, the object, though the early editions all have 
Yeelds or Yields. With Singer’s interpretation his is 
equivalent to its. 

316. Lines 105, 100: 

Thy life did manifest thou lov'dst me not, 

And thou wilt have me die assur'd of it 
The prince’s estrangement from his father, as well as the 
wildness of his conduct alluded to in this and the pre- 
ceding scene, have been already noticed in I Heni'y IV, 
iii. 2. In that place history is anticipated by several 
years. See note 3 supra, and infra 327. 

316. Line 108: Which thou hast whetted on thy stony 
/learf.— Compare Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 123, 124: 

Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 

Thou inak'st thy knife keen, 

317 Line 116: Be drops of BALM sanctify thy head. 
—The balm is the oil used in the coronation rite. Of 
Henry V. iv. 1. 277; “’Tis not the balm, the sceptre and 
the hall” 
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318 Line 129 England shall double gild his treble guilt 
—Pope deleted this Ime, which Waibui ton declares to he 
“evidently the nonsense of some foolish player," but 
there aie too many such quibbles in Shakespeare, due 
to the fashion of the time Ve find this very pun m 
HenryV ii Chor 26 “the^riZtof France,— indeed' ’’ 
Malone cites a paiallel from Nicholson’s Acolastus, 1600. 

0 sacred thirst of golde, what canst thou not’ 

Some terms thee^ji'i?/, that every soule might reade, 

Even m thy name, thy^«j// is great indeede 

319 Line 163 Preserving lije in medicine potable — The 
aurum potabile, or potable gold, of alchemy Johnson 
observes- “There has long pievailed an opinion that a 
solution of gold has great medicinal virtues, and that the 
incorruptibility of gold might be communicated to the 
body impregnated with it ” 

320. Line 200 for what in me was PURCHAS’D — Pur- 
chas’d, Malone saj's, is here used m its legal sense, de- 
noting something acquued by a man's oion act (pergmsi- 
tum) as opposed to an acquisition by descent Some 
explain it as “ puiloined," a sense akin to that which 
the noun has m I Henry IV ii 1 100, 101: “thou shalt 
have a share in our purchase ’’ See note 107 on that 
play 

321 Line 205: And all MY friends, which thou must 
make thy fnends —For my the Q and Ff. have thy, cor- 
rected by Tyrwhitt Dyce reads my foes Clarke defends 
the original text thus. “By the first tliyfrieiids the king 
means those who are friendly inclined to the prince, and 
who, he goes on to say, must be made securely friends " 

322. Lines 237, 238. 

It hath been prophesi’d to me many years, 

1 should not die but in Jerusalem, 

Steevens cites, from the Chronicle of Scotland by Andrew 
of Wyntown, the same equivocal prediction concerning 
Pope Sylvester II (died 1003), who, having sold himself to 
the devil, is told that he shall live to enjoy his honours 
until he sees Jerusalem Soon afterwards his duties call 
him into a church which he had never visited befoie, 
and on his inquiring what the church is called, he is told 
that it is “Jerusalem in Vy Laterane ” Tliereupon the 
prophecy is completed by lus death Boswell adds that 
the same story of Pope Sylvester is told in Lodge’s Devil 
Conjured, where, however, his Holiness manages to out- 
wit the devil 

“ The Jerusalem Chamber, which adjoins the south-west 
tower of Westminster Alibey, was built by Ahbot Litt- 
lington between 1376 and 1386 as a guest-chamber, and 
probably derived its name from the tapestries of the 
history of J erusalem with which it was afterwards hung. 
Later it was used as a council-chamber, as it now is for 
the meetings of Convocation The Westminster Assembly 
met here in 1643, having found the Chapel of Henry 
VII. too cold. The existing decorations of the room are 
of the time of James I., hut the stained glass is older” 
(Bolfe) 

Holinshed records Fabyan’s story that when the king 
recovered out of his swoon (see note 307 supra) “ vnder- 
standmg and perceiuing himselfe in a strange place which 
he knew not, he willed to know if the chamber had anie 
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particular name, wlierevnto answer was made, that it was 
called Jerusalem Then said tlie king, ‘ Lauds be giuen 
to the father of heauen, for now I know that I shall die 
heeie in this chamber, according to the prophcsie of me 
declared, that I should depart this life in lerusalem’” 
(P 58) 

ACT V Scene 1. 

323 Line 1 By cock and pie —In this petty oath of 
Shakespeare's time cock is probably a coriiiption of Qod, 
as in Cock's passion, Cock’s body, Cock’s wounds, and simi- 
lar oaths found in plays of that day Tlie pie may refer 
to the Roman Catholic Ordinal or service-book, which was 
sometimes so called. Properly the name pie, or pica, is 
applied to a table or index m the office-book showing how 
to find out the seivice to be read upon each day The 
preface to the English Prayer-Book refers to “the number 
and hardness of the rules called the Pie, and the manifold 
changings of the service ” On the other hand. The Cock and 
Pie (with pictures of the cock and the magpie) was a com- 
mon sign for taverns and ale-houses Boswell quotes A 
Cateclnsme, hy George Giffard, 1583, which shows that cock 
and pie was supposed to refei only to the birds or to 
the tavern-sign- “Men suppose that they do not offendo 
when they do not sweaie falsly, and because they will 
not take the name of God to abuse it, they sware by 
small thingos, as by coclce and pye, by the mouse fooie, 
and many other suche like.” Douce considers that the 
oath had its origin m the grand feasts of the days of chi- 
valry, when a roasted peacock was presented to each 
knight, who then made the particular vow he had chosen. 
When this custom liad fallen into disuse, the peacock 
still continued to be a favourite dish at the feast, and 
was served up m a pie “The recollection of the old 
peacock vows might occasion the less serious, or even 
burlesque, imitation of swearing not only by the bird 
itself, but also by the pie" Rolfe adds. “Even if the 
oath referred at first to God and the service-book, this 
was doubtless forgotten in Shakespeare’s time (like the 
connection of marry! with the Virgin Mary), and the cock 
and the pie came to be associated m the pqpular mind 
with the birds Not a few such ‘illusive etymologies 
have found pictorial illustration in the old tavern-signs,” 

324 Lines 14-17 : 

shall we sow the headland with wheatJ 
Shal With RED wheat, Davy. 

Vaughan says; “This accords with an old practice of 
sowing a later wheat on the headland than in the rest 
of the field, because the headland, being used for turning 
the plough, naturally came into condition for sowing 
later than the rest of the field It is still common in 
some parts to see red loheat—ihai is, a spring wheat— on 
the headland, together with white wheat— that is, winter 
wheat— in the field ” 

325. Line 42: William Visor of WONOOT. — Edwards 
(Var.Ed vol. xvii. p. 233) thought TToucoi might be Wood- 
mancote, in Berkeley hundred, Gloucestershire. Toilet, 
Steevens says, believed it to be “ Wolphmancote, vul- 
garly Ovencote,” in Warwickshire Woncot is probably 
not Wilmecote, a village near Stratford-on-Avon, referred 
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to as Wincot in Taming of the Shrew, Ind. 2 23 ; “ the fat 
ale-wife of Wi^icot." (See note 13 of that play ) 

326. Lines 80, 90 which is four terms, or tiao actions — 
Johnson remarks* “There is something humorous in 
making a spendthrift compute time by the operation of 
an action for debt ” 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

327. — The much-disputed incident of Prince Uenry’s 
committal by Gascoigne has been already lefeired to, 
vide supra, i 2 G2-01 It occuis in The Famous Vic- 
tories of Uenry the Fifth, scene 4, wdiere Cutbert Cutter 
IS the name of the robbei on whose behalf tlie prince in- 
tervenes Stow, Annales (edn. 1502, p 548), takes from 
Sir Thomas Elyot’s Gouernor a long relation of the story. 
The prince, he says, came to the bar of the King’s Bench, 
where one of liis servants had been arraigned for felony, 
ordered him to bo set at liberty, and, on being answered 
by the Chief-justice that this was illegal, endeavoured 
himself to take away liis servant The judge “com- 
manded the prince upon Ins allegiance to leave the pris- 
oner, and to depart his way with w'hicli commandment, 
the prince being set all in a fury, all chafed, & in a ter- 
rible manor came vp to the place of ludgement, men 
thinking that he would hauc slaine the ludgo “ Ilolinshcd, 
who makes only a brief mention of the story, says the 
prince “had with his fist striken the chiefo iustice’'(p 
01) In the old play there is the stage-direction, “ He 
giuoth him a boxc on tlie care ” “ The ludge,” Stow con- 
tinues, “with an assured bold countenance, had to the 
prince these words following ' Sir, remember your selfe, 
I keep hero the jilaco of the king your soueraigno lord 
and father, to whom you owe double obeisance, whcrefoie 
eftsoonos in his name T charge you desist off your wilful- 
nes and vnlawful enterprise, and from hencefoorth gnio 
good example to those which hereafter shall be your 
proper subiects and now* for your contempt and disobe- 
dience, go you to the prison of the kings bench, where- 
unto T commit you, and remain you there prisoner vntil 
the pleasure of the king your father be fmthci known ”* 
Tlie prince obeyi'd. 'I'be king, Slow continues, being m- 
formed of the matter, “abrauU with a lowdo voice: ‘0 
merciful Godl how much am I bound to thy inflnit 
goodnos, especially for that thou hast giueu mo a ludge, 
who fearcth not to numster iiisticc, ami alsoasoime, who 
can suffer scmlilably and olmy lustice,’" 

Shakespeare, in representing Gascoigne to have been 
continued in his otllce by Henry V., followed The Famous 
Victories. In scone 9 of that play occurs the following 
passage: 

//(’«. 5 O my Lord, you remember you sent me to the Fleete, did 
you not? 

/«r/. I trust your grare bane torgotteii that 

I truly my Lord, and for reuengement, 

I haiie chosen you to be my Protector oucr my Realme, 

Until it sh.dl pkasQ God to glue me speedie retuniM 
Out of France. 

lust. Ami if It please your Maieslie, I am far vnworthie 
Of so high a dignitie. 


I Exclaimed. 


Hen, 5 Tut my Lord, you are not vnworthie, 

Because I thinke you worthie: 

For you that would not spare me, 

I thinke wil not spare another 

— Shakspere Quarto Facsimiles, no 39, p 31 

328 Line 38 . A ragged and forestait’D remission — 
Perhaps a/orestoZf’t??'e/ni5sioumeans “a pardon the terms 
of which have been settled before my defence has been 
heard ” Monck Mason explains it “ a remission that it is 
piedeternimed shall not be granted, or will be rendered 
nugatory ” Malone thinks that forestalled means only 

aslced before it is granted,” “ obtained by previous sup- 
plication ” 

329 Line 48* JVot Amurath an Amvrath succeeds — 
Amurath or Mourad the Third, sixth sultan of the Tuiks, 
succeeded Ins father Selim II in 1574. Immediately upon 
his accession he caused his brothers to be strangled He 
died in 159G, leaving several sons Mahomet the eldest, 
who was favouied by the Janizaries and great Bassas, on 
Ins arrival at Constantinople, invited Ins brothers to a 
feast, where he had them all strangled befoie announc- 
ing his father’s death, so as to prevent any inconvenient 
disputes concerning the succession Previous sultans are 
recorded as having <lono the same on their accession 

330 Linos 123-125 * 

My father is gone wild into his grave. 

For in his tomb he my aJfecUons, 

And with Ins spirit sadly I survive 
“My wild dispositions having ceased on my father’s 
death, and being now as it weie buried m his tomb, he 
and wildness aie interred in the same giavc” (Malone) 
Compare Henry V i 1. 25-27 * 

The brt-ath no sooner left his f.ither’s body, 

But that his wildness, mnrtified m Inm, 

Seem’d to dm ton 

“After his fathers decease," says Stow, “was neuer no 
youth or wildenes that might hauc place in him, but all 
liis acts were sodenly changed into grauitio and discre- 
tion” (Annales, 1692, p. 510). 

331. Lino 132: the state of Jlaods.—Tlie majesty of the 
ocean. Haiimor stupidly transposed the expression into 
the floods of state. 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

332. liiiie 3 : a dish of caraways.— It is probable, on the 
whole, that Warhurton was right in explaining this as 
“a comfit or confection," in which caraway seeds were 
a pi’omiueut ingredient. Goldsmith, on the other hand, 
thought that “a dish of apples of that name" was meant 
Malone quotes Florio’s Second Frutes, 1591 (p. 03), where, 
after a dinner, a servant is ordered to bring m “apples, 
pears, . , . biskets, and carowaim, with tliose other com- 
focts," compare also the Booke of Carvyng: “Serve after 
meat, pores, nuts, strawberies, hurtlcberios and hard 
cheese: also blahdrcla or pipins, with caraway in c6fccta.’’ 
Steevens cites CogaiTs Havon of Health, 1595: “Howbeit 
we are wont to eato caraioaies or biskcts, or some other 
kind of comfits or seedes together with apples, thereby to 
hreake winde ingendrod by them : and surely it is a very 
good way for students." Compare Ihu’kinson (quoted by 
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Ellacombe, Plant Lore of Shakespeare, p 37): “The seed 
[of caraway] is also made into comfits and put into Tra- 
geas or (as we call them in English) Dredges, that are 
taken for cold or wind in the body, as also are seived to 
the table with fruit ” 

333 Line 12 . your serving-man and your nuSBANP — 
Eowe, followed by some other editois, changed liushand 
to husbandman; but the former was used for the latter 
Eolfe quotes Spensei, Faerie Queene, iv 3 29 

Like as a withered tree, through husbands toyle, 

Is often scene full fieshly to have florisht. 

And fruitfull apples to have borne awhile, 

As fresh as when it first was planted in the soyle, 

— Works, vol 111 p II 

and Mother Hubberds Tale, 266 “For husbands life is 
labourous and hard ” 

334 Line 30. Proface'— For this expression of good 
wishes compare John Heywood, Dialogue conteyning the 
effectuall Prouerbes in the English Toiige, part ii chap 7. 

I came to be inery, wherewith menly 

Profacex Haue among you blynde harpers (saide I) 

— Works, 1566, I 

The word came into English from abroad The old Eiench 
provface is explained by Eoquefoit, Clossaire de la 
Langue Eomaiiie* “Souhait qui veut due, bien vousfasse, 
'proficiat ” A similar foim is found 111 Italian. Thus 
Flono, Second Frutes, 1591, chap iv , gives: “Mangiamo, 
beuiamo, & il tiitto da Dio nconoscimo, il buon prb 
faccia alle signorie vostre,” which he renders, “Let vs 
eate and drinke, and acknowledge all things from God, 
much good may it doo vnto all your worships” (pp 48, 
49) Singer cites the woid from Guazzo, The Civile Con- 
versation (translated by George Pettie), 1574, p. 200- 
“giving them all proface,” where the Italian has “disse 
il buon pro faccia.” Steevens quotes Taylor the Water 
Poet, who calls a poem prefixed to his Piaise of Hemp- 
seed, 1623. “A preamble, preatrot, preagallop, prearack, 
preapace, or preface; and pi of ace my masters, if your 
stomackes serue ” (W orks, 1600, pt. in p 61); and Springes 
for Woodcocks, 1606, Epigram 110 : '‘Proface, quoth Ful- 
vius, fill us t’ other quart ” 

335 Lino 71 • A' will not out —He will not give out or 
fail you Staunton cites Turbervile, Booke of Hunting : 
“ If they run it endways ordeily and make it good, then 
when they hold in together merrily, we say, They are m 
crie ” 

336 Lines 77-80. 

Do me right, 

And dub me Icnight; 

Samingo. 

—Hash, Summer’s Last Will and Testament, 1600, has the 
following song for Bacchus’s companions. 

Monsieur Mingo for quaffing doth surpass 
In cup, in can, or glass; 

God Bacchus, do me right. 

And dub me knight, 

Domingo —Dodsley, vol. vm. p 55 

In Marston, Antonio and Mellida, v. 1, Balurdo says: 

I appeal to your mouthes that heard my song. 

Do ms right, and dub me knight, Balurdo. 

—Works, vol. 1 p S9" 


To do a man right and to do him leuson wore foimerly, 
Steevens says, the usual expressions in pledging healths 
Compaie Massinger, The Bondman, 11 3: 

These glasses contain notliing Do me i i^ht. 

As ere you hope for liberty 

— Works, Uiliord's edn vol 11 p 48 

Malone tells us that it was a custom 111 Shakespeaie’s day 
to drink a Lumper kneeling to the health of one’s mistress 
He who performed this exploit was dubbed a I night for 
the evening Compare A Yorkshire Tiagedy, 160S “They 
call it knighting m London when they drink upon then- 
knees Come follow me, I’ll give you all the degrees 
of it m order” (Supplement to Shakespeare, 1780, vol 11 
p 636) 

Samingo is a corruption of or hluiider for San Domingo, 
who seems to have been legaided as a pation of topers. 

337 Lines 93, 94 goodman Puff of BAUSON — French 
observes that there is here “no doubt an allusion to some 
individual of lemarkable bulk, whose identity would bo 
recognized at the time, and as belonging to a place not 
far from Stratford, viz Bai cheston, pronounced Barson, 
as in the play” (pp S2C, 327) 

338 Line 106 . King Cuphetua. — Alluding to the ballad 
of King Cophetua and the Beggar-JMaid, which is to be 
found in Percy’s Eeliques Compaio Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, note 24 

339 Line 119- Under which king, BEZONIAN?— For Dc- 
^:onwin(from the Italian bisogno, need), compare IT Henry 
VI iv 1. 134 “Great men oft die by vde bezonians;” 
and Nash’s Tierce Pennilesse, 1595 “Proud lords do 
tumble from the towers of their high descents, and be 
trod under feet of every inferior Besonian,” 

340. Line 124: and Jiq me— “To fig, in Spanish higas 
dai,is> to insult by putting the thumb between the fore 
and middle finger” (Johnson) 

341. Line 127: As nail in door.— •Steevens remarks: 
“This proverbial e.xpression is oftener used than undci% 
stood. The door nail is the nail on which in ancient 
doors the knocker strikes. It is therefore used as a com- 
parison to any one irrecoverably dead, one who has fallen 
(as Virgil ^ny%)muUamorte, that is, witli abundant death, 
such as iteration of strokes on the head would naturally 
produce ” 

342 Line 147. “Wheie is the life that late 1 UdV— 
A quotation from an old ballad We find it again in the 
Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 143 

ACT V. Scene 4, 

343. Line 8: Nut-hook.— “X name of reproach for a 
catchpole” (Johnson) Compare klerry Wives, i. 1. 170, 
171. “if you run the nut-hook’s humour on me.” 

344. Lines 20, 21: you thin man ui a censer. — “The old 
censers of thin metal had generally at the bottom the 
figure of some saint laised up with a hammer,” says 
Warburton; but Steevens states, more correctly, that the 
embossed or repoussd figure was in the middle of the 
pierced cover of the censer Grant White believes “that 
the thin officer wore some kind of a cap which she likened 
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to a censer, ” and tins may be the meaning For censer, 
%e fire-pan for burning perfumes, compare Taming of 
the Shrew, note 170 

345 Line 22 you blue-boTtle rorj-ac —Alluding, as 
J ohnson suggests, to the colour of the beadle’s livery. 

346 Lines23, 24 i 7/! /oos-iacarHALP-KlRTLES —Whether 
the lartle was a gown, a petticoat, or a kind of cloak the 
commentators cannot decide, but the foimer is moie 
probable The lialf-lcu tie would therefore seem to be 
either a short petticoat or a short gown 

ACT V Scene 5 

347 Line !■ More rushes, mo)e rushes. — The rushes arc 
for strewing the path of the royal procession Compaie 
I Henry IV note 200 

348. Line IG. It doth so --The Q gives this speech, and 
the repetitions of it, to fistol The oiror is corrected by 
the Ff m this first instance, but not m the others 

349 Lines 30, 31 'T is semper idem, for absque hoc nihil 
est: 't IS all in eve) y^utrt Tistol uses a Latin expression, 
‘Ever the same, for without this there is nothing,’ and 
then goes on to allude to an English proverbial phrase, 
^All in all, and all in every part,’ winch he seems to give as 
its free rendering” (Clarke) I'hc Q and F 1 have ohsque, 
which IS corrected in F. 2 to ahsqne, but it may have been 
meant as a blunder of Pistol’s Warburton thought that 
the words belonged to Falstafl’s speech 

350 Line 39. fell ALECTO’ri snake — Alecto was one of 
the three Furies. 

361 Lines 45, 4f) most royal IMP o/ /amc ~ Shake- 
speare seems to Inive icgaided imp in this sense as an 
archaism, for ho puts it only in the months of Armado, 
Iloloferncs, and Pistol, but it is found occasionally in 
later writers, 

352 Lino 50. liiply not to me until a fool-horn jest — 
Warburton says' '‘Nature is highly touched in this pas- 
sage. The king, having shaken off his vanities, schools 
his old companion for his follies with great severity he 
assumes the air of a preacher, bids him fall to his prayers, 
seek grace, and leave gormandizing. P>ut that word un- 
luckily presenting him with a pleasant idea, he cannot 
forbear pursuing it — ‘ Ivnow, the grave doth gape for thee 
thrice wider,’ A:c —and is just falling back into IIul, by a 
humorous aUusion to EalstalF’s hulk, Put lie perceives 
it immediately, and fearing Sir ,Tolm should tako the 
advantage of it, checks both himself and the kniglit with 
Reply not to nm with a fnol-born jost; 
and so resumes the thread of his discourse, and goes 
moralizing on to the end of the chaiitor. Thus the poet 
copies nature with great skill, and shows us how apt men 
arc to fall hack into then* old customs, when the change 
is not made by degrees and brought into a habit, but 
determined of at once, on the motives of honour, interest, 
or reason.” 

863. Lines 01-71 — Holinshed .says: "this kingouenat 
first appointing with himsolfe, to shew that in his person 


princelie honours should change publike manneis” (com- 
pare IV 5 155, and I Heniy IV i 2 232-241), “he de- 
termined to put on him the shape of a new man For 
whereas aforetime he had made himselfe a companion 
vnto inisiulie mates of dissolute oidei and life, he now 
banished them all from his presence (but not vnrewarded, 
or else vnpreferied) inliibiting them vpon a great pame, 
not once to approch, lodge, or soiourne wiiliin ten miles 
of his court or presence” (p. Gl) 

354 Line 97 Go carry Su John Falstaf to the Fleet — 
That is, to the Fleet Prison, which, like Fleet Street, took 
its name from the Fleet Hiver, which used to flowthrough 
the valley now bridged by the Holborn Viaduct 

Holfe lemaiks on this passage “This is evidently the 
Justice’s sentence, and he should lie held responsible for 
it, not the King, who has left the stage, and who had 
simply oi del ed that Falstaft should not come near him 
‘by ten mile' lie had, moieover, piomised that the 
knight should have ‘competence of life,’ and had even 
held out the hope of ‘advancement’ in case he should 
reform The Ohicf Justice, looking at the matter from 
a judicial point of view, naturally felt that the fat old 
rcpiobate had been let oil too easily, and took the respon- 
sibility of punishing him moic according to his deserts 
The king, whom the critics generally have been disposed 
to blame here, doubtless reversed the hard sentence after- 
wards, for we find Falstidi and his fiieiids all at liberty 
in the oxiening scenes of Heniy V Sir John, however, 
does not rally fiom the disapiiointment lie has met in 
being turned away by his ‘ royal Hal ’ His hoait, as Pistol 
expresses it, ‘is fracted and curioborate,’ but it is a com- 
fort to know that he dies in his old quarters at the Boai’s 
Head, with his faithful old friend Dame Quickly to care 
fur him m his last hoiu’s, and not in the Fleet Prison ” 

356 Line 102. Se forluna mi tormenta, &c —See note 
179 above 

366 Lines 103-105. 

I like this fit ir proceeding of the king’s 
He hath 'intent his ivonted followers 
Shall all be eery leell proindcd for. 

Hero Kolfc remarks; “Even the cold-blooded John of 
Lancaster secniB to endorse the merciful policy of the 
king, and to assume that the orders to carry Falstalf and 
his company to the Fleet are not to interfere with it. 
Possibly they were put lu prison only until arrangements 
should be made for carrying out the king's purposes con- 
cerning them. P>ut Clarke may be right in his opinion 
that iTinec John, hko the Cliiof Justice, rcj’oices at the 
disgrace of Fidstaif, ‘but ho puts a denmro face on the 
affair, and applauds the fairness of the proceeding, while 
saying nothing about the extreme manner in which the 
king’s orders are carried out 

357. Lino 113- / heard a so sing —This was a pro- 
verbial expre.ssion Steevens quotes The llising m the 
North, an ancient ballad: 

/ hearea bird stng; in mine eare, 

That I must either fight or llee, 
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Epilogue. 


NOTES TO KING HENEY IV.— PAET II. 


Epilogue. 


EPILOGUE. 

358 —The authorship of this epilogue is doubtful Grant 
White calls it ‘‘a manifest and poor imitation of the epi- 
logue to As You Like It ” 

359 Lines 33, 34 . for Oldcastle died a mat tyr, and this 
is not the man — This appears to have been written before 
the name of Oldcastle was changed to Falstaff, though 
after the use of the name had been criticised These 
criticisms subsequently led to dropping the name, which 
here ia declared to have no reference to the martyr. 

360 Lines 35-37' and so kneel down before you; but, in- 
deed, to pray for the queen. — In the Q these words occur 
at the end of the first paragraph (after promise you infi- 


nitely) Grant White believes that the epilogue originally 
ended there, and that the transposition was overlooked 
when the other two paragi aphs were added 
In Shakespeare’s time a prayei for the sovereign was 
oftered by the players at the close of a theatiical per- 
formance, and Steevens quotes the foinis of prayei given 
at the end of the epilogue in seveial old plays. Compare, 
for instance, Preston’s Cambyses (before 1570). 

As duty binds us, for our noble queene let us pray, 

And for her honourable councel, the truth that they may use, 

To practise justice, and defend her grace echo day, 

To maintaine God’s word they may not refuse. 

To correct all those that would her grace and grace's laws abuse: 
Beseeching God over us she may reign long, 

To be guided by trueth and defended from wrong. 

Amen, q Thomas Preston 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN KING HENRY IV. 

PAET II. 


Note — The addition of sub , ad]., verb, adv in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited 
The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in F 1 


Accites . . . 

Act Sc Line 
11 2 64 

Aconitum . 

IV. 

4 

48 

Administration 

V 

2 

75 

After-times 

IV. 

2 

51 

Aidsi 

1 

3 

24 

Allows .. ..i 

1, 

3 

6 

( IV 2 54 

Among (adverbially) v. 3 23 

Appearance 3 

i 

1 

128 

Assemblance , 

iii 

2 

277 

Avoirdupois 

ii 

4 

277 

Backbite 

V 

1 

36 

Backsword (man) lii. 

2 

69 

Barony . . . 

i 

1 

54 

Basket-hilt (adj ) ii 

4 

141 

Bastardly (adj.) 

11 

1 

55 

Bate (sub ) . . 

li. 

4 

271 

Beachy . 

Ill 

1 

50 

Bed-hangings 

li. 

1 

159 

Beetle 4 . 

i. 

2 

256 

*Best-tempered 

1 

1 

115 

Betted s. 

111 

2 

50 

Biggen. . 

IV 

5 

27 

Bigness . ... 

li 

4 

265 

Blood-hound . . 

V 

4 

31 


1 Used frequently m singular; 
but only in plural here = rein- 
forcements, and in Lover’s Com- 
plamti 117 

2 In the first passage=to admit, 
as in Lucrece, 1845 , in the second 
passage to approve Used fre- 
quently in vanous other senses. 

8 = semblance. 4 a rammer 

5 Used as trans. verb, intransi- 
tively m Henry V. ii i 99, in. 


’^Bloody-faced 

Act Sc 

1 3 

Line 

22 

Blue-bottle (adj ) v 

4 

22 

Boar-pig 

li 

4 

251 

Body 6 

i 

3 

60 

Bona-robas , . 

iii 

2 

26 

Book-oath 

li. 

1 

111 

Boot7 

V. 

3 

140 

Bread-chipper. 

ii. 

4 

342 

Brighten .. .. 

11 

3 

17 

Brisks . , . 

V. 

3 

48 

Broadsides 

11. 

4 

196 

Buckles 

i 

1 

141 

Bung . 

ii. 

4 

138 

Buner . . 

i. 

1 

KiO 

Busses (sub ) . . 

ii 

4 

290 

By-paths 

iv 

5 

185 

Candle-mine. . 

li. 

4 

326 

Carat , 

IV. 

5 

162 

Caraways . . . 

V 

3 

3 

Catastrophe 11 . 

li 

1 

67 

Certificate 

li. 

2 

131 

Chambeisi2 

li 

4 

57 

Cheese-paring . 

iii 

2 

334 


G Of troops 

7 ==to put on boots Used fre- 
quently in the seuso of ‘ ‘ to avail ” 

8 Used of wfne 9 «to bend. 

10 Used here == quality (of gold) 
The word, in its primary sense of 
a goldsmith’s weight, occurs only 
once elsewhere, viz, in Comedy 
of Errors, iv 1. 28 

11 Used figuratively; occurs 
three times in its ordinary sense 

12 «= pieces of ordnance 
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uVefc Sc 

Line* 



2 

1 

Chief Justice . ■ 


3 

145 


( V 

5 

48 

Coherence . . . 

V 

1 

73 

Comb 18 

iv 

4 

79 

Competence . . . 

V. 

5 

70 

Conger 

ii 4 58,260 

Considerance .. 

V. 

2 

98 

Correctioncr. . . 

V 

4 

23 

Costii 

1. 

3 

GO 

Costermonger. . 

i. 

2 

180 

Counsel-keeper 

ii. 

4 

289 

Crack 1C (verb). 

V 

3 

60 

‘^Crafty-sick.. . . 

Ind. 

37 

Cribs 18 

ill 

1 

9 

Crudy 

iv. 

3 

106 

Curry 

V. 

1 

SI 

Cuttle 

li. 

4 

UO 

Dace 

in’ 

0 

355 

19 

Discordant 

Tnd 

Discoverers.. . , 

iv. 

1 

3 

Divisions 17 . . 

i. 

3 

70 

^Double-charge 
(verb) . . . . 

U- 

3 

131 

Drudgery.. .. 

iii 

2 

126 

Easy-yielding . 

ii. 

1 

125 

Ebon 18 

V. 

6 

39 

Engrossnient.s 

iv 

5 

80 

Enrooted 

iv. 

1 

207 


13 honey-comb. 

14 ie. the subject of much cost. 

15 A slang term to drink. 

16 Bw hovels. 17 Of an army. 
18 Venus and Adonis, 948 



Act 8c. Line 

Ihectioiiio 

i 3 

44 

E.xtraordmarily 

j 1. 2 

236 

( 11 4 

26 

Eye- drops 

iv. 5 

88 

I'ace-royal. . . 

i 2 25, 27 

F.iitors 

11 4 

172 

Falsc-donvod . 

IV 1 

190 

Kangless .... 

IV 1 

218 

Fever-weakened 

i 1 

140 

Fine 20 (adj ) . -j 

iv. 5162,164 
■ v. 3 48 

Firmness 21 

m 1 

48 

Fish-meals . . 

IV 3 

99 

Fleet 22. . . 

V 5 

97 

Fly-bitten . . 

u 1 

159 

’^Foohsh-compoimdcd i 

2 8 

, Forgetivc . ... 

iv. 3 

108 

Foutra 1 

/ 3 103, 121 

Flank (sub.). . . 

n. 2 

360 

I'’nuterer 

m. 2 

35 

Fubbed 

ii 1 

38 

thistilariau . . 

li. 1 

(i7 

Galloway (nags) 

ii. 4 

S05 

Gibbets (verb). 

lii. 2 

283 

Glove (verb)... 

i. 1 

147 

Glutton 28 (adj.) 

i. 3 

98 

Gluttony 

ii 4 46,48 


W ft,j.the act of building, 

20 pure (used of wine and 
gold). 

21 KssfixednosB, stability. 

22 ie. the rtriHOn so called. 

23 Tonus and Adonis, !JJ)9. 



WOEDS PECULIAE TO KING HENEY IV.— PAET II. 



Act Sc 

Line 

God-daughter . 

in. 

2 

8 

*Good-limbed . 

ill 

2 

114 

Good-nights 1 . 

111 

2 

345 

Gooseberry 

1 

2 

195 

Gravy 

1 

2 

184 

Greaves 

IV. 

1 

50 

Groin 2 .. 

11 

4 

227 

»nalf-kirtles . 

V 

4 

21 

Hautboy 

in 

2 

350 

Headland . 

V 

1 

10 

Helter-skelter 

V 

3 

98 

*Henip-seed 

11 

1 

04 

Histoiy (verb) 

IV 

1 

203 

Hold 3. . . 

11 

4 

70 

Hook-nosed 

IV 

3 

45 

Hoisedh . 

1 

1 

36 

( 

1 

2 

01 

Husband 3. 

V 

3 

13 

Husbanded 0. . 

IV. 

3 

128 

Immortally.. 

IV 

6 

144 

Incredulous 7 . 

IV 

5 

154 

Inlhutive 

11 

1 

20 

Inliaminatiou . 

IV 

3 

103 

Inset . 

i. 

2 

17 

Insincwod 

iv 

1 

172 

lutervallums 

V. 

1 

91 

In treasured.. 

in 

1 

85 

Invincible 8 

111 

2 

338 

Irrecoverable . 

11 

4 

301 

Jiistiee-likc (<ulj.) v. 

1 

77 

Kirtloo . 

11 

4 

290 

Knight-errant 

Y 

4 

25 

Lack-linen (adj ) 

11. 

4 

134 

Lavishly 

IV 

2 

57 

Leatlier-coats. 

V 

3 

44 

Liggon.sit) . . 

V. 

3 

09 

Lone . 

u 

1 

30 


1 pooins 

2 VoluiH and AdoniH, nifi. 

3 Of a Hlnp 

^K^mniintod. UMjd Iikui ativd- 
ly in Wintor'H 'Palo, i U. 1)88. 
huHliaiulman 
(Miltivatcd. 

7 ..Ainbolioving. In iha Hi‘nsi> 
of ** iniprobabla" in Twtdftii 
NlKhi, lit 4. H8. 

H ssTiindcknnhiablo, not to bo 
mado out. 

y Pilgrim, 

It) in tho t‘\proijhiuu “ liy Clod'H 
liggcns,’’ 



Act 

Sc. Line 

Loosely. . 

( v. 

2 

2 

10 

94 

Mallet 

li. 

4 

203 

Malmsey-nose 

li. 

1 

44 

Manned 

1. 2 

10, GO 

Man-queller 

11 

1 

59 

Marc 11 

11 

1 

84 

Martlemas 

11 

2 

110 

Misordeied . 

IV 

2 

33 

IHode 

IV. 

5 

200 

Mure 

IV. 

4 

119 

Muster-] )ook . 

Ill 

2 

140 

Kew-dated 

IV 

1 

8 

■‘‘Night-lhes 

iii 

1 

11 

Noise 12 (sub ) . 

n 

4 

13 

Obduracy 

li 

2 

50 

O’erpostiiig . . 

1 

2 

170 

O’erset 

i 

1 

185 

O’ershme 

IV, 

3 

57 

Ohensivo 14 

IV 

1 

210 

Opener 

IV 

2 

20 

Orient 11 (sub ) 


Iiid 

3 

Outlnds . . 

11 

4 

3G4 

Out-breathed 

1 

1 

108 

Out-rodc , 

1 

1 

3G 

Ovcr-earefiil 

IV 

5 

GS 

Ovei-coul (verb) 

IV 

3 

98 

Over-greedy . 

1 

3 

88 

< )verlive. 

iv 

1 

15 

Over-rode. 

i 

1 

30 

Over-scutched 

ni 

2 

342 

Ovoi sights. 

li 

3 

47 

Overspread 

iv 

4 

66 

Over-turned 15 

v 

2 

19 

Owches . 

n 

4 

53 

Pallets 

111 

1 

10 

Paper-faced . 

V 

4 

12 

’'Parcel-gilt ... 

11 

1 

94 

Part-created . 

I. 

3 

GO 

Penknife 

111. 

2 

287 

Per.sisteucy . 

li 

2 

60 

Pewtercr 

ill 

2 

281 

Pike It! 

in. 

2 

36G 

Pistol-proof . .. 

ii. 

4 

125 

Pleuteously . 

IV 

5 

40 

Plough-irons .. 

V. 

1 

20 


n K-> nightmare. 

12 T^a company of nniftioians. 

13 r s provoking, oanning olFoxico, 
ipiatTolnomo. 

M Sonn. vii 1 15 Bonn. Iv. 5. 

16 iho iinh 80 called. 



Act Sc. Line 

Points 17. . 

u. 

4 

lOS 

Polished IS. 

iv 

5 

23 

Potable . . 

IV 

5 

163 

Pottle-pot , 1 

11 

V 

2 

3 

84 

08 

Pi awns . 

n. 

1 

103 

Piegnaiicy. .. 

1 . 

2 

191 

Presiirmise . 

1 

1 

168 

Piiekeditt (verb) 

111 

2 

122, 



155, 104 

Pimeely (adveibially) ii 

212 

Private 20 (adj ) 

111. 

2 

177 

Pi of ace 

V. 

3 

31 

Psalmist 

Ill 

2 

41 

Pusillanimity 

V. 

3 

114 

Quarters! 

V 

1 

53 

Queasiness 

1. 

1 

196 

Quiver (adj ) 

111. 

2 

301 

Quoit (verb) 

11 

4 

206 

(Quoits (sub ) . . 

11. 

4 

260 

Rage 2:1 (.sub ) . 

IV. 

4 

63 

Rampalliaii . . 

11 

1 

66 

Rightfully . . 

IV. 

5 

225 

Rigol2a. . 

IV 

5 

36 

Road-way 

11 

2 

63 

''Rowcl-hcad . 

1 

1 

46 

Saltness 

1 

2 

112 

Scaly . . . 

1 

1 

146 

Sca-hoy . 

ill 

1 

27 

Shallowly . . . 

IV. 

2 

118 

Sherris 

IV 

3 

112, 


115, 

121 

, 131 

Sherris-sack . . 

IV 

3 

104 

Short-legged . 

V. 

1 

28 

Shove-groat. . 

11 . 

4 

207 

Shrove-tido . 

V 

3 

38 

Sicked (verli) 

IV 

4 

128 

Sights2‘i. .. 

iv. 

1 

121 

Silkman 

ii 

1 

32 

’'Singing-man . 

ii 

1 

08 

Smooth-pates. . 

i 

2 

43 

Sneap . . . 

ii. 

1 

133 

Sober-blooded . 

iv 

3 

94 


17 In pnuctuation. 

18 Bonn Iwsv. 8. 

I't -"4.0 drcBs up, to trim. 

20 :n-coniinou (HOldier). 

21 Of a year. 

22 ir-vtdiomcnt doHiro. Also 
Ijncroci*, 424, 4(!B. 

22 Lmu'ooi', 1745 

24 T-iaporturea for tlie eyes m 
a helmcl 


Sortance . . . 

Act Sc Line 
iv 1 11 

Spiritless . . 

1. 

1 

70 

'^Sporting-place 

iv 

2 

105 

Sprout (verb) 

li 

3 

60 

Stiff-borne 

1 

1 

177 

Still-boiu 

1 

3 

64 

Still-stand 

11 

3 

64 

Strauge-aehieved iv 

5 

72 

Siiifeit-swellcd 

V 

5 

54 

Swinge-buckleis in 

2 

24 

Tap (sub). . 

11 

1 

208 

Tardily . 

11 

3 

26 

Thereafter . 

ill 

2 

56 

Thoughtful 

iv 

5 

73 

Tidy. . . 

11 

4 

250 

Tilled . . 

IV 

3 

129 

Tingling 

i. 

2 

12 s 

T’ltlc-leaf 

i 

1 

60 

Trains -5 (sub ). 

IV. 

2 

93 

Travel-tainted. 

IV, 

3 

40 

Trigon 

11 

4 

288 

Tripe-visaged . 

V 

4 

9 

'^TTiimpct-clangor V 

5 

42 

TTuncheoii (verb) ii 

4 

154 

Two-pences . . 

IV 

3 

56 

Uncounted ... 
Unfasten . 

iv 

Ind 

1 

18 

209 

Unfathered -G 

iv 

4 

122 

Unpay 

11 

1 

130 

Unpicked . 

11 

4 

398 

Uusecouded . . 

li 

3 

34 

T]p-sAvanued . 

iv 

2 

30 

Utis 

11 . 

4 

22 

Victuallers 

li 

4 

376 

Vm 

11 

2 

19 

Watch-case . 

iii 

1 

17 

Water- work 

ii 

1 

158 

Weekly 

1 

2 

270 

Weightless .. . 

IV. 

6 

33 

Well-known . . 

lud. 

21 

Well-1 aboiinng 

1 . 

1 

127 

Well-xiractised. 

V. 

2 

121 

Wen 

ii. 

2 

116 

''Whippiug-chcer v. 

4 

6 

Wild-iuaro . . 

It 

4 

268 

Woe-lmgone . . 

i. 

1 

71 

Womaii-qucllcr 

ii. 

1 

59 

Vea forsooth (adj.) i 

2 

41 


2.’> r itroopH, auuy. 

20 Bonn, xcvii. 10; c.xaiv 2. 
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KING HENEY V. 



DEAMATIS PERSONS. 


King Heney the Fifth. 

Duke of Gloucestee, 

Duke of Bedfoed, 

Duke op Exetee, uncle to the King. 

Duke op Yoek, cousin to the King. 

Earls of Salisbuby, Westmoreland, and War- 
wick. 

Archbishop op Canterbury. 

Bishop op Ely. 

Earl op Cambridge. 

Lord Scroop 
Sir Thomas Grey. 

Sir Thomas Erpingham, Gower, Fluellen, Mac- 
morris, J AMY, officers in King Henry’s army. 
Bates, Court, Williams, soldiers in the same. 
Pistol, Nym, Bardolph. 

Lords, Ladles, Officers, Soldiers, Citize 


Boy. 

A Herald, 

Charles the Sixth, King of France. 

Lewis, the Dauphin. 

Dukes op Burgundy, Orleans, and Bourbon. 
The Constable of France. 

Kambures and Grandpre, French Lords. 
Governor of Harfleur. 

Montjoy, a French Herald. 

Ambassadors to the King of England. 

Isabel, Queen of France. 

Katharine, daughter to Charles and Isabel 
Alice, a lady attending on her. 

Hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap, formerly Mis- 
tress Quickly and now married to Pistol. 

5, Messengers, and Attendants. Chorus. 


brothers to the King. 


Scene — England; afterwards France. 


Historic Period: from 1414, the second year of Henry’s reign, to May 20th, 1420, the date of 

his betrothal to Katharine. 


TIME OF ACTION. 

The action, according to Daniel (who is clearly right in his analysis), covers nine days, with 

intervals, as follows: — 


1st Chorus. Prologue 

Day 1; Act I. Scenes 1, 2 

2nd Chorus. Interval. 

Day 2* Act II. Scene 1.— Interval; Falstaff’s sickness and 
death, &c. 

Day 3: Act II Scenes 2, S -—Interval; time for the ar- 
rival of the English army in France, and for 
the further journey of Exeter to the French 
court 

Day 4. Act II. Scene 4 

3rd Chorus. Interval. 


Day 5: Act III. Scenes 1-3. — Intel val; inarch of King 
Henry towards Calais. 

[Act III Scene 4 —Some time of the interval suc- 
ceeding Day 4 ] 

Day 6: Act III Scene 5.— Interval; a day nr two 
Day 7 Act III Scene 0 and fiist pm t of Hcone 7. 

Day S. Act III. Scene 7, second part 4tli CiioRUS, and 
Act IV. Scenes 1~S 

5th Chorus Interval. 

[Act V. Scone 1.— Some time in the early pait of 
the last Interval] 

Day 9: Act V Scene 2 

6th Chorus Epilogue. 
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KING HBNET V. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITEKARY HISTORY. 

King Henry the Fifth was first printed in 
quarto form in 1600, with the following title- 
page: — Tiin I OltONlCLE | History of Henry 
the fift, I With his battell fought at Agin 
Court ill 1 Erance. Togither with Auniient | 
Pistoll. I it hath bene sundry times play d by 
the Right honouraJde [ the Lord Chamberlaine 
hisseruants. \ LONL)(3N | Printed by 
Creede^ for Tho. Milling- | ton, and lohn 
Busby. And are to bo | sold at his house in 
Carter Lane, next ] the Powle head. 1600. 
This edition, which is very imperfect, was 
evidently brought out in a hurried manner, 
and the text was probably prepared from 
shorthand notes taken in the theatre. 

Fleay (Chronicle History of William Shake- 
speare, p. 206) exju’csses the opinion that the 
Ciuarto is ‘‘a shortened version of a jday 
writtim in IhOB for the Curtain Theatre, and 
that the Folio (except such alterations as were 
inadti after James’s accession) is a version 
enlarged and iui])roved for the Glolie Theatre 
later in the s<uue yi‘a,r.” 

A second quarto edition, rejninted from the 
first, was issued in 1602, “ by Thomas Creede, 
for dbomas Pauiiir,” and '^Csold at his shop in 
Cornhill, at the signe of the (tat and Barrets, 
neare the Mxchangii.” A tliird quarto, in 
similar styh‘, “Printed for T. P” (the same 
Thomas Pavier) appeared in 1608. 

No complete etlition of the play Avas pub- 
lished until it was incorporated in the Folio 
of 1623, which must bo rega,rded as the sole 
authority for the text. The quartos, however, 
are of use in a. few instances for the correction 
of typographical <*rrors in K. 1. It should be 
noticed that the play as it stands in tho quaxto 
of 1600 is shorter by more than one half than 
the version given by the folio; and this leads 


to an interesting but difficult question: was 
the Henry V. of the folio an expansion (by 
Shakespeare) of the Henry Y. of the quarto; 
or does the former represent the oiiginal 
draft of the piece, which the author (or some 
one else) abridged for stage purposes, and 
which in this abridged version Avas published 
in the quarto *5^ 

The arguments on both sides are intricate 
and involved, and we may perhaps be con- 
tent with Mr. Aid IS Wright’s summary of the 
disputed points; his conclusion is as follows: 
that the play was shortened for the stage; 
that the abridgment Avas not made by Shake- 
speare; and that of this abiidged version the 
quarto gives an imperfect and surreptitiously- 
obtained representation. 

The date of the play is sufficiently fixed by 
the following passage in the Chorus of act v. : 

Were now tlio general of our gracious empress, 

As in good time he may, from Irclaud coining, &c. 

The reference is to the expedition of Essex, 
Avho Avent to Ireland on the 15ih of April, 
1599, and returned on the 28th of the following 
September. As it is improbable that the pas- 
sage was inserted after the play was written, 
the date of composition must he placed within 
the limits specified. The play is not meutioned 
by Meres in 1598, though Henry IV., its 
immediate predecessor, is included in his list. 

Shakespeare drew tho main incidents of his 
])lot, as in the Henry IT., from Holinshed’s 
Chronicles and the anonymous play entitled 
The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth, 
AA'hich must have been written as early as 
1588, since the famous Taiiton, who died ir 
that year, is known to have taken the part oJ 
the Clown in the play. It was not enterec 
on the Stationers’ Eegisters until May 14 
1594, and the earliest edition now extant ii 
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KING HENEY V. 


dated'1598. It was printed by Thomas Creede, 
hke Q. 1 of the present play. — o.r.A. 

STAaE HISTORY. 

Henry Y. appears to have been a popular 
play on the stage from its very first pro- 
duction^ which was, perhaps, at the Curtain 
Theatre not long before the building of the 
Globe in 1599. It Avas reproduced at the 
latter theatre in the course of the same year. 
It was probably also the play presented at 
court by the Lord Chamberlain’s men dining 
the Christmas festivities of 1599-1600. A 
later performance at court was on the 7th of 
January, 1605. The record of this and sundry 
other performances of Shakespeare’s plays, in 
the accounts of the Master of the Levels, has 
been proved to be a forgery; but, as Halliwell- 
Phillipps (Outlines, 7th ed. vol. ii. pp. 161-167) 
conclusively sho\vs, the information is genuine 
though the record is spurious 

In the next century, when nearly all of 
Shakespeare’s jDlays were brought out in “im- 
proved” versions, more or less gai'bled and 
mixed with foreign matter, Henry Y. did not 
escape such profanation. One of the worst of 
these mongrel dramas was that concocted by 
Aaron Hill, “ poet, critic, amateur actor, play- 
wright, and adapter from the French,” which 
was brought out at Drury Lane in 1723; 
according to Genest, it was acted six times; he 
says that “it has considerable merit, but, 
after all, it is but a bad alteration of Shake- 
speare’s play . . . his taste was too Frenchi- 
fied to relish the humour of Fluelhn”(s^c) (vol. 
iii. p 130). Certain portions of the original 
matter were retained, but a new underplot was 
introduced, in which Harriet, a niece of Lord 
Scrope, was a prominent figure. She was re- 
presented as having been formerly betrayed 
by Henry, and follows him to the wars in 
masculine apparel, watching over him faith- 
fully notwithstanding his infidelity to hei\ 
Three independent adaptations of Henry Y. 
were made by Kemble. The first was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane in 1789, the second at 
the same theatre in 1801, and the third at 
Covent Garden in 1806. 

On the first of these occasions (Oct. 1, 1789) 
the cast had Kemble as the King, Badde- 
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ley (Fluellen), Barrymore (Dauphin), and Mrs. 
Booth as Hostess (see Genest, vi. 575). In the 
1803 revival Charles Kemble was Gloucester, 
and Blanchard, Fluellen. For the rest, Henry 
Y. appears to have been popular in the eigh- 
teenth century. From the restoration of the 
play to the stage in 1735 at the theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields, down to 1801, Genest chronicles 
some ten separate and notable reproductions 
of what dramatically is scarcely a strong piece, 
and amongst the actors who took part in these 
revivals not a fewgreat names occur — Macklin, 
Yates, Eyan, Woodward, Garrick, Elliston. 

It was at Druiy Lane on March 8, 1830, 
that Edmund Kean, in this play, made what 
proved to be his last attempt in a new 23art. 
The result was a melancholy failure. In vain 
he struggled against j^hysical suffering, and 
against what was of more imijoitance in such 
a part, the almost total decay of his memory. 
At the end of the fourth act he made a touch- 
ing and apologetic appeal to the audience, 
jDleadingthat this was the first time that he had 
ever presented himself before them in .such a 
condition as to be unable to fulfil his duties. 
The appeal was not made in vain; for they 
stretched indulgence to its utmost limits. The 
one redeeming point, in this sad exhibition of 
his decaying powers, was the soliloquy in the 
camp after the scene with Williams. In such 
parts as Shylock, Hamlet, Othello, which he 
had known by heart long before the decay 
of both body and mind had set in, Kean could 
still recall the glory of his early triumphs ; 
but to study such a part as Henry Y. for the 
first time was a task far beyond his ^^owers. 

In 1839 the play was revived by Macready 
at Covent Garden, with brilliant scenic effects, 
for which the manager was largely indebted 
to Stanfield the painter. The cast included 
several well-known players: Phelps as Charles 
d’Albret (Constable of France); Howe (Duke 
of Orleans); Meadows (Fluellen); Paul Bed- 
ford (Bardolph); Harley (Pistol); Anderson 
(Gower); Yandenhoff (Chorus); Miss P. Hor- 
ton the Boy; and Miss Yandenhoff as Kath- 
arine.i Macready’s own account of the first 
night is worth giving: ^^June lOtL Began 
the play of ‘King Henry Y.’ in a very ner- 
vous state, but endeavouring to keep my mind 
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clear. Acted sensibly at first, and very spiri- 
tually at last ; was very greatly received, and 
when called on at last, the whole house stood 
up and cheered me in a most fervent manner'. 

I gave out the repetition of the play for four 
nights a week till the close of the season. 
... It is the last of my attempts to present 
to the audience Shakespeare's own meaning 
(Macready’s Eeminisceiices, vol. ii. p. 145). A 
week later we find him playing with even 
greater success: ‘‘Acted King Henry V. better 
than I had yet done, and the house responded 
to the spirit in which ] played. The curtain 
fell amidst the loudest applause . . . and I 
went before the curtain, and amidst shout- 
ings and waving of hats and handkerchiefs 
by the whole audience standing up, the stage 
was literally covered witli wreaths, bouquets, 
and bunches of laurel ” {iit supra, p. 147). It 
was probably the success of this experiment 
whicli led Phelps to bring out the play at Sad- 
ler’s Wells; and later Charles Kean followed 
the examide by producing it at the Princess’s 
Theatre. This was Kean’s “last Shakespearian 
revival,” and the ])lay ran for eighty-four 
nights from March 28, 1859. 

Ill 1872 there was another notable repro- 
duction of tlic ])lay, by Calvert at Manchester, 
the S])ectacular eficcts being of a striking 
character. The next year the play was per- 
formed at the Queeirs Theatre, Long Acre 
(see Introd. to II. Henry IV.), John Coleman 
taking the title r6ie, and was moderately suc- 
cessful in 1879 (Calvert’s version was again 
revived, with Ceorge Itignold as Henry, and 
had a good run on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The mounting was in most magnificent style. 

In 1897 Air. Prank Benson and his company 
put the play on the stage of the Stratford-on- 
Avon Memorial Theatre; and onl’ebruary 16, 
1900, they gave it at the Lyceum. The same 
house saw a successful perfoiunance of the 
piece daring Messrs. Lewis Waller and W. 
Mollison’s season, December 22, 1900 ; and the 
play was acted, without scenic accessories, 
and exactly as in Shakesiieai'e’s days, by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, Nov. 21, 1901. 


CKITICAL REMARKS. 

As has been said in the introduction to 
I. Henry lY., the character of Henry V. had 
made a remarkable impression upon the mind 
of Shakespeare. He desired to set him forth 
as “the mirror of all Christian kings;” and 
the two plays m which his youthful follies, 
and his throwing off that “loose behaviour” 
on the death of his father, are shown, might 
almost be regarded as written mainly to pre- 
pare the way for the present drama, in which 
we see him as monarch, in nature no less than 
m name. 

But, as the poet approached his task in this 
final portion of the trilogy, he must have felt 
the peculiar difficulties it involved. The title- 
jiage of the first edition of the play terms it 
a “chronicle history,” and, though it is not 
probable that the form of the title is due to 
the author, it nevertheless aptly expresses the 
character of the production. It is an epical 
treatment of his subject, though cast in a 
dramatic mould. Like Homer, he begins by 
invoking the Muse, and, like the ancient poet, 
he dwells at times on details prosaic in them- 
selves — such as the grounds of Henry’s title to 
the crov/n — which, tliougli unpoetical, were an 
important part of the history, and therefore 
interesting to his countrymen. The choruses, 
which, though they answer a purpose in 
bridging over the long intervals in tlie action, 
are not absolutely necessary, appear to have 
been clue in part to this merely semi-dramatic 
method of composition. As has been well 
said, they are “a series of brief lyrical poems; 
for, though not lyrical in metre, they are 
strictly so in spirit, crowded with a quick 
succession of rapidly-passing brilliant scenes, 
majestic images, glowing thoughts, and kind- 
ling words.” 

The result of this peculiar treatment of the 
poet’s materials is naturally unlike all liis 
other dramas. It is the least dramatic of the 
series. The king is really all the play; it is a 
“magnificent monologue,” and lie the speaker 
of it. Th 0 other characters serve little purpose 
except to afford him breathing-spaces, and to 
set off his glory by contrast. In the preceding 
X)lays, we got “under the veil of wildness” 
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glimpses of his nobler nature. He was “ the 
true prince” even when lie played the fool for 
lack of anything better to do. "Weary with 
the formality of court life, he sought relief 
and diversion in scenes of low hfe — low, but 
with no shame about it — filled with characters 
worthless enough, but interesting as studies of 
human nature. The prince mingled with them, 
but was never really one of them. He never 
forgot his royal destiny, never lost his true 
self, but let it lie latent, ready to awake when 
the call should come for action worthy of it. 

And now the prince, to whose advent to the 
throne his father and all who were thoughtful 
for the weal of England looked forward with 
fear and anxiety, has become the king — and 
what a change ! 

The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 

But that his wildness, mortifi’d in him. 

Seem’d to die too 

His prodigal habits drop from him like a 
jester’s robe that he had assumed as a disguise, 
and the real man who had been masquerad'ng 
in them stands forth ‘‘every inch a king.” 
He is the poet’s ideal king — one to whom the 
sturdiest republican might concede the divine 
right to rule, so completely do all royal gifts 
and graces unite in his character. He is pro- 
foundly conscious of his responsibilities and 
duties as a sovereign, yet not weakly sinking 
under them, but accepting the trust as from 
God and doing the work as for God, relying 
on Him in battle and rendering to Him the 
praise of the victory. This was indeed not the 
Henry of history; but as an ideal hero, the 
perfect fiower of chivalry and piety, the char- 
acter is unmatched in its way in Shakespeare’s 
long gallery of manly portraiture. 

On the other characters in the play it is 
not necessary to dwell. It has been said that 
Shakespeare does not appear to be much 
interested in any of them except Eluellen, but 
perhaps that is too strong a statement. The 
brave W elshman, whom we admire and honour 
while we laugh at him, is, indeed, the finest 
piece of characterization in the play, next to 
the king. As Henry himself says: 

Though it appear a little out of fashion, 

There is much care and valour in this Welshman. 
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But the other comic characters are by no 
means to be despised. Pistol is almost as 
perfect in his way as Pluellen. His fustian 
and brag are inimitable. How like a turkey- 
cock he swells in the scene wfith his French 
captive, and how thoroughly is the conceit 
taken out of him by Fluollen' How is the 
mighty fallen, when this ‘'most brave, valorous, 
and thrice-worthy seignior of England,” as the 
poor Frenchman thought him, is cudgelled by 
the Welsh captain and forced to eat the leek 
he had sneered at the day before ! Even here, 
though his cowardice is as completely as it is 
comically shown up, he cannot refrain from 
his blatant threatenings. He will “most 
horribly revenge ” this ignominy to which he 
tamely submits; he takes the groat “ in earnest 
of revenge;” and his last words when the 
whipping is finished are “All hell shall stir 
for this.” He disappears from the scene, the 
last straggler of that incomparable group of 
comic characters that had gathered around 
Falstaff, held by the attraction of his giant 
bulk as planets by the sun; but we cannot 
doubt that he regained his native impudence 
when he returned to England, and boasted in 
the old grandiloquent stylo of the scars he had 
got “ in the Gallia wars.” 

The only part of the play the authorship of 
which has been seriously questioned is the 
scene in which Katharine takes a lesson in 
English. Warburton pronounced it “ ridicu- 
lous,” and Hanmcr rejected it from the text 
as not Shakespeare’s. Fleay has more recently 
expressed the opinion that Thomas Lodge 
wrote it. Johnson defended it as in keeping 
with French character, and as diverting on 
the stage. Shakespeare probably wrote it, 
slight as it is. The epilogue to II. Henry lY. 
had promised that the audience should be 
made merry with “fair Katharine of France,” 
and this scene fulfils that promise. It was 
only in some such harmless way that the poet 
would wish to make sport of the princess who 
was to be the bride of his favourite hero. To 
have made her seriously ridiculous would have 
been an indirect reflection upon him for falling 
in love with her. 

But the same epilogue had promised that 
Falstafi should also be brought upon the stage 
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again, and it may be asked why this was not 
likewise done. Pei haps it had been already 
done in the Merry Wives of Windsor, which 
may have been written before Henry V. The 
introduction of the death of Falstati* in the 
latter play perhaps supports the view that 
this was wiitten after the Merry Wives. 
However that may bo, Falstaff would have 
been an unmanageable character in Henry V. 
If the poet at first intended to bring him into 
the ]jlay, his sober second thought must have 
led him to give up the idea. After the king 
had ])anished him from his presence, Falstaff s 
occupation was gone. To be sure, he could 


have regained the royal favour by reforming, 
but it is not easy to conceive of Falstaff re- 
formed. It would have required a re-forming 
indeed, a radical renovation that would have 
left him scarcely recognizable, unless by his 
mere corporal bulk — and could even that have 
been maintained without his unlimited pota- 
tions of sack'!! The delightful old reprobate 
would, I fear, have been rather dull in a more 
virtuous and responsible rdle. The better 
course was to get him out of the way as gently 
as possible, and Dame Quickly’s account of his 
death — foolish though the woman be — is as 
pathetic as it is natural.- o f.a. 
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Cant It iiiubt be thought on If it pass against us, 

Wo lose the better half of oui possession —(Act i 1 7, 8 ) 


KING- HBNEY V. 


PROLOGUE. 


Scene : England; aftenoards France, 
Enter Chorus. 

Chor. 0 for a Muse of fire, tliai would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention,^ 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene ! 
Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Assume the port of Mars ; and at his heels, 
Leash’d in like hounds, should famine, sword 
and fire 

Crouch for employment. But pardon, gentles 
all, 

The flat unraised spirits that have dar’d 
On this unworthy scaffold^ to bring forth lo 
So great an object : can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of Trance ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden 0 the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt? 

0, pardon ! since a crooked figure may 
Attest^ in little place a million; 

And let us, ciphers to this great accompt. 


I Invention, imagination; metrically a quadrisyllable. 
'^ScaffoUi, stage. ^Attest, stand for. 


On your imaginary'^ forces work. 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies, 20 
Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder: 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts; 
Into a thousand pai'ts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puissance;^ 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see 
them 

Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving 
earth ; 

Por ’tis your thoughts that now must deck 
our kings, 28 

Carry them here and there; jumping o’er 
times, 

Turning th’ accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass: for the which supply 
Admit me Chorus to this history; 

Who prologue-like your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play. 

\^Ewit. 


^ Imaginary, imaginative. 

5 IHmmnca, army; a trisyllable Iiere. 
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ACT I Scene 1 


ACT I. 


/[Scene!. London. An ante-chamher in the 
/ Kingh palace, 

\ Enter the Archbishop of Canterbury, ayid 
;! the Bishop of Ely. 

J Cant, My lord, I’ll tell you; that self^ bill 
J is urg’d, 

^ Which ill th’ eleventh year of the last king’s reign 
) Was like , 2 and had indeed against us pass’d, 
'But that the scambling^ and unquiet time 
; Did push it out of farther question. 

J Ehj. But how, my lord, shall we resist it now? 
[ Cant. It must be thought on. If it pass 
against us, 

/We lose the better half of our possession: 

J For all the temporal lands which men devout 
; By testament have given to the church lo 
/ Would they strip from us; being valu’d thus: 
As much as would maintain, to the king’s honour, 
f Full fifteen earls and fifteen hundred knights, 

' Six thousand and two hundred good esquires; 

> And, to relief of lazars^ and weak age, 

' Of indigent faint souls past corporal toil, 
j A hundred almshouses right well suppli’d; 

/ And to the coffers of the king beside, 

I /A thousand pounds by th’ year: thus runs 
the bill. 

Elg. This would drink deep. 

Cant, ’T would drink the cup and all. 
Ely, But what prevention? 2 i 

I Cant. The king is full of grace and fair regard. 

] Ely And a true lover of the holy church. 

I Cant. The courses of his youth promis’d it not. 

I ^The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 
But that his wildness, mortifi’d ^ in him. 
Seem’d to die too; yea, at that very moment 
Consideration, like an angel, came 
And whipp’d th’ offending Adam out of him, 
Leaving his body as a paradise, so 

I T’ envelope and contain celestial spirits. 

? Never was such a sudden scholar made; 
(Never came reformation in a flood. 


1 Self, same 2 if as hire, was likely to pass 
^ Scamblinff, sci'aniblmg, turbulent 
4 Lazars, diseased beggars or lepers 
6 Mortifi’d, destroyed, killed 
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With such a heady currance,*' scouring faults;) 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 35 J 

So soon did lose his seat and all at once i 
As in this king. ) 

Ely. We are blessed in the change, i 

Cant Hear him but reason in divinity, ) 
And all-admiring with an inward wish 39 ^ 
You would desire the king were made a jirelate : / 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, ? 
You’d say it hath been all in all his study: ) 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear ? 
A fearful battle render’d you in music: / 

Turn him to any cause of policy, / 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, / 

Familiar as his garter: that, when he speaks, < 
The air, a chartei’’d libertine, is still, J 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, ) 
To steal his sweet and honey’d sentences; 5 oJ 
So that the art and ])ractic^ part of life ^ 
Must be the mistress to this theoric: J 

Which is a wonder how his grace should glean it, J 
Since his addiction® was to courses vain, ;! 
His companies^ imletter’d, rude and shallow, j 
His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports, / 
And never noted in him any study, ? 

Any retirement, any sequestration ? 

From open haunts and popularity.^® ? 

Ely. The strawberry grows underneath the 
nettle, coj; 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best ( 
Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality: ) 

And so the prince obscin'’d his contemplation^^ J 
Under the veil of wildness; which, no doubt, ) 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night, ^ 
Unseen, yet crescivc^^ pjg faculty. J 

Ca7it. It must be so; for miracles are ceas’d 
And therefore we must needs admit the means ^ 
How things are perfected. J 

Ely. But, my good lord, ^ 

How now for mitigation of this bill Toi 

Urg’d by the commons? Doth his majesty ? 
Incline to it, or no? J 


<* Currmice, current, ^ Practic, i>ractical. 

8 Addiction, inclination. ^ Comx)miie8, comiumions, 
Poxmlaritij, publicity. 

n Contemplation, seriousness. 12 Qrescive, increasing. 
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? Cant. He seems indifferent, 

I Or rather swaying more upon our part 73 
/ Than cherishing th’ exhibitors against us; 

','For I have made an offer to his majesty, 

' Upon our spiritual convocation 
'' And m regard of causes now in hand, 

/ Which I have open’d to his grace at large, 

/ As touching France, to give a greater sum 
/ Than ever at one time the clergy yet so 

J Did to his predecessors part withal. 

J Ebj. How did this offer seem receiv’d, my lord ^ 
Cant. With good acceptance of his majesty; 
Save that there was not time enough to hear, 

^ As I perceiv’d his grace would fain have done, 
jiThe severals^ and unhidden passages 
j! Of his true title to some certain dukedoms 
^ And generally to the crown and seat of France 
J Deriv’d from Edward, his great-grandfather. 

/ Ely. What was th’ impediment that broke 
tliis off^ 00 

j Cant. The French ambassador upon that in- 
; stant 

J Crav’d audience; and the hour, I think, is come 
|!To give him liearing: it is four o’clock 
j Ely. It is. 

J Cant. Then go wo in, to know his embassy; 

< Which I could with a ready guess declare, 

; Before the Frenchman speak a word of it. 

J Ely. I ’ll wait upon you, and I long to hear it. 

) [E.veunt. ] 

Scene II. 7ViG same. A room of state in the 
King^s palace. 

Trumpets — Kino Henry on throne^ Glouces- 
ter, Bedford, Exeter, Warwick, West- 
moreland, Lords^ C) fleers^ and Attendants 
discovered. 

King. Where is my gracious Lord of Cantei'- 
bury? 

Ea)e. Not here in jiresence. 

King. Send for him, good uncle. 

Trc.9?f. Sliall w^e call in th’ amliassador, my 
liege? 

King. Not yet, my cousin: we would be 
resolv’d,^ 

Before wo hoar him, of some things of weight 
That task our thoughts, concerning us and 
France. 

1 Severals, details, 2 Jiesolv'd, satisfied 


ACT I. Scene Z 

Enter the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Bishop of Ely. 

Cant. God and his angels guard your sacred 
throne 

And make you long become it ! 

King. Sure, we thank you. 

My learned lord, we pray you to proceed 
[[And justly and religiously unfold lOj 

Why the law Salique that they have in France ^ 
Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim. []^ 
And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord. 
That you should [[ fashion, wrest, or bow your ^ 
reading, / 

Or nicely] charge your understanding soul ; 
With oiiening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth; 

For God doth know how many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation^ 

Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 20 
Therefore take heed how you impawn^ our 
person, 

How you awake our sleeping sword of war: 

We charge you, in the name of God, take heed; 
For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Without much fall of blood; whose guiltless 
drops 

Are every one a woe, a sore complaint 
’Gainst him whose wrong gives edge unto the 
swords 

That make such waste in brief mortality. 
Under this conjuration speak, my lord; 

[[For wc will hear, note and believe i n heart so 5 
That what you speak is in your conscience? 

wash’d I 

As pure as sin with baptism. S 

Cant. Then hear me, gracious sovereign, and S 
you peers, ; 

That owe yourselves, your lives and services I 
To this imperial throne. There is no bar i 

To make against your highness’ claim to France 5 
But this, which they produce from Pharamond, 
“III terram Salicam mulieres ne succedant,” > 
“No woman shall succeed in Salique land:” i 
Which Salique land the French unjustly) 
gloxe*'* 

To be the realm of France, and Pharamond ? 

3 Approbation, proving ^ Impawn, pledge. 
Glaze, explain sopinstically. 
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^ Tlie founder of this law and female bar. 42 
5 Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 
That the laud Salique is in Germany, 

Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe; 
Where Charles the Great, ^ having subdu’d the 
Saxons, 

^ There left behind and settl’d certain French; 
i Who, holding in disdain the German women 
(For some dishonest manners ^ of their life, 

( Establish’d then this law; to wit, no female so 
(Should be inheritrix in Salique land: 

^ Which Salique, as I said, ’twixt Elbe and Sala, 
(j Is at this day in Germany call’d Meisen. 

^ Then doth it well appear the Salicpie law 
j; Was not devised for the realm of France; 
^Nor did the French possess the Salique land 
^ Until four hundred one and twenty years 
j After defunction ^ of King Pharamond, 
jidly suppos’d the founder of tliis law; 

J Who died within the year of our redemption 
JFour hundred and twenty-six; and Charles the 
^ Great oi 

Subdu’d the Saxons, and did seat the French 
Beyond the river Sala, in the year 
J Eight hundred five. Besides, their writers 
5 say, 

iKing Pepin, which deposed Chddoric, 

>Did, as heir general, being descended 

>Of Blithild, which was daughter to King 

^ Clothair, 

s Make claim and title to the crown of France. 
<Hngh Capet also, who usurp’d the crown 
sOf Charles the duke of Lorraine, sole heir 
S male 7o 

\ Of the true line and stock of Charles the Great, 
sTo find his title wdth some shows of truth, 

S Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and 
5 naught, 

S Convey’d himself as heir to the Lady Lingare, 

5 Daughter to Chariemnin, who was the son 
5 To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the son 
;Of Charles the Great. Also King Lewis the 
) Tenth, 

^ Who was sole heir to the usurper Capet, 

> Could not keep quiet in his conscience,^ 

? Wearing the crown of France, till satisfi’d so 

1 Charles the Great, Cliai'lemnj^iio 

2 Dishonest inamiers, immoral tiractices. 

3 Defunchon, demise death. 

4 Conscience, metrically a trisyllahle 
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That fair Queen Isabel, his grandmother, si / 
Was lineal of^ the Lady Ermengare, J 

Daughter to Charles the foresaid duke of Lor- ' 
raine: ; 

By the which marriage the line of Charles the ; 

Great ^ 

Was re-unitcd to the crown of France. ^ 

So that, as clear as is the summer’s sun, ^ 
King Pepin’s title and Hugh Capet’s claim, ^ 
King Lewis his satisfaction, all appear ^ 

To hold in right and title of the female: > 

So do the kings of France unto this day; 90 ^ 
Howbeit they would hold np this Salique law \ 
To bar your highness claiming from the female, s 
And rather choose to hide them in a net ^ 
Than amply to imhar their crooked titles \ 

Usurp’d from you and your jirogenitors. I 

Kin^.2 J light and conscience) 
make this claim 

Cant, The sin upon my head, dread sove- 
reign ! 

For in the liook of Numbers is it writ, 

YTxeii the man dies, let tlie inheritance 99 
Descend unto tlie daughter. Gracious lord, 
Stand for your own; unwind your blofaly tlag;'’ 
Look back into your mighty ancestors: 

Go, my dread lord, to your greal-grandsiro’s^ 
toml), 

From whom you claim; invoke his warlike 
spii'it, 

And your great-uncle’s, Edward the Black 
Prince, 

[[Wlio on the French ground play’d a tragedy, ) 
Making defeat on the full power of France, ) 
Whiles his most mighty father on a hill > 

Stood smiling to beliold his lion’s whelp ) 

Forage in blood of French noliility. 110 ) 

O noble English, that could entertain 5 

With half their forces the full jiride of France < 
And let another half stand laughing by, i 
All out of work and cold for action < ] ) 

/tli/. Awake remembrance of these valiant 
dead 

[^And with your puissant arm renew tlieir feats. ^ 
You are their heir; you sit upon their tlironc;]/ 
The blood and courage that renowned them 

Lineal of, in diroct descent from, 
c rrnwind your Moody flag, unfurl your battle pennon 
or banner. 

7 Great grandsire, i e. Bdward III, 
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Euns in your veiny ; and my tlirice-puissant 
liege 

Is in the very May-morn of his youth, 120 
Eipe for exploits and mighty enterprises. 

Exe, Your biuther kings and monarchs of 
the earth 

Do all expect that you should rouse yourself, 
As did the former lions of your blood 

^yest. They know your grace hath cause 
and means and might ; 

So hath your highness; never king of England 
Had nobles richer and more loyal subjects, 
Whose hearts have left their bodies here in 
England 

And he pavilion’d in the fields of Erance. 

Ca}Lt. 0 , let their bodies follow, my dear 
liege, 130 

With blood and sword and fire to win your 
right; 

In aid whereof we of the spirituality^ 

Will raise your highness such a mighty sum 
As never did the clergy at one time 
Bring in to any of your ancestors. 

I [[ King. We must not only arm t’ invade the 
^ French, 

jBut lay down our proportions^ to defend 

^ Against the Scot, who will make road^ upon us 
^With all advantages.*^ 

j! Oani. They of those marches,® gTacious sov- 
^ ereign, 140 

^ Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
JOur inland from the pilfering borderers. 

? King. We do not mean the coursing snatch- 
) ers'’ only, 

^But fear the main intendment’^ of the Scot, 

j!Who hath been still a giddy^ neighbour to us; 
^For you shall read that my great-grandfather 
J Never went with his forces into France 
^But that the Scot on his unfurnish’d kingdom 
i Game pouring, like the tide into a breach, 
(with am]>le and brim fulness^ of his force, I60 
(Galling the gleaned^^ land with hot assays, 


1 The xpirifualiti/^ the clergy. 

Lay down, onr proportiom, apportion our tro(»ps. 

3 Make eaatf, tulvanco. 

4 Advantayes, favouralile conditions 

« Marchea, borduis, ^ Coiu'suuj h)iatchor{t, froobooters. 

Main intendnient^^clnat attack, 

8 (Jkldy, liclclc, untrustworthy, excitable. 

£> Brirn falnm, overpowering numbers. 

10 Gleaned, exhausted, u Aasays, attacks, incursions. 


Girding with giievous siege castle and towns; ( 
That England, being empty of defence, 153 ( 
Hath shook and ti'embled at th’ ill neighbour- ( 
hood. j 

Cant. She hath been then more fear’d^^ than? 
harm’d, my liege; ^ 

For hear her but exampl’d by herself : I 

When all her chivalry hath been in France I 
And she a mourning widow of her nobles, < 
She hath herself not only well defended < 

But taken and impounded as a stray I60 
The King of Scots; whom she did send to France, ; 
To fill King Edward’s fame with prisoner kings ^ 
And make her chronicle as rich with praise ( 
As is the ooze and bottom of the sea J 

With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. ^ 
West. But there ’s a saying very old and true, ( 
^‘If that you will France win, ( 

Then with Scotland first begin:” ^ 

For once the eagle England being in prey,^^ ^ 

To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot ito 
Comes sneaking and so sucks her princely eggs, / 
Flaying the mouse in absence of the cat, j 
To tear and havoc^"^ more than she can eat. 

Exe. It follows then the cat must stay at home : ? 
Yet that is but a crush’d necessity, ? 

Since we have locks to safeguard necessaries, ? 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. ? 
While that the armed hand doth light abroad, 
Til’ advised^® head defends itself at home; 

For government, tlu lugh high and low and lower, j 
Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, ^ 
Congreeing^® in a full and natural close, 

Like music. 5 

Cant. Therefore doth heaven divide 1 
The shite of man in divers functions, J 

Sotting endeavour in continual motion ; 

To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, ( 

Obedience: for so work the honey-bees, j 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach ( 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. ! 

They have a king and officers of sorts; lOo! 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home, 5 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad, ) 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, \ 


12 pV'aTd, terrilied. 

i«'J In prey, in quest of prey 
o name, destroy or make wortMess. 

18 Adwtfc'ed:, wary. 10 Congreeing, agreeing. 

Clou, cadence, 
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5 Make boot upon^ tke summer’s velvet buds, 
/■Wliick pillage they with merry march bring 
J home 195 

/To the tent royal of their emperor: 

^Who, busied m his majesty, surveys 
/The singing masons building roofs of gold, 

' The civil citizens kneading up the honey, 


The poor mechanic poii:ers crowding in 200 ’ 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate. 

The sad-ey'd^ justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors^ pale ^ 

The lazy yawning drone. I this infer, / 

That many things, having full reference $ 
To one consent, may work contranously . i 



King But, tell the Dauphin, I will keep my state, 

Be like a lung and show my sail of greatness 

■When I do rouse me in my throne of Branco.— (Act 1 . ;2 273-275 ) 


j As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
j!Come to one mark; as many wa,ys meet in one 
< town; 

jAs many fresh streams meet in one salt sea; 

J As many lines close in the dial’s centre ; 210 

\ So many a thousand actions, once afoot, 

J End in one purpose, and be well borne 
^ Without defeat. Therefore to Erance, my liege. 
J Divide your happy England mto four; 

^ Whereof take you one quarter into France, 
And you withal shall make all Gallia shake. 
^If we, with thrice such powers left at home, 

/ Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 

1 Make hoot upon, plunder. 

2 Sad-ey'd, serious-eyed. 

3 Exeo(vto)s, executioners 
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Let us be worried and our nation lose 5 

The name of hardiness and policy. ] 220^ 

King. Call in the messengers sent from the 
Dauphin. 

[Exeunt mne Lords and Attendants. 
Now are we well resolv’d; and, by God’s help, 
And yours, the noble sinews of our power, 
France being ours, we’ll bend it to our awe, 

Or break it all to pieces : [[ or there we’ll sit, ) 
Euling in large and ample empery"^ / 

O’er France and all her almost kingly duke ‘.'I 
doms, j; 

Or lay these bones in an unwoi'thy urn, j 
Toinbless, with no remembrance over them; - 


* Empery, dominion. 
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j; Either our history shall with full mouth 2:10 
^ Speak freely of our acts, or else our grave, 
jLike Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless 
^ mouth, 

' Not worshipp’d with a waxen epitaph. ] 

Enter ximhassadors of France^ two Lords 
carrying a chesty and Attendants. 

Now are we well prepar’d to know the pleasure 
Of our fair cousin Dauphin; for we hear 
Your greeting is from him, not from the king. 
First Amh. May ’t please your majesty to give 
us leave 

Freely to render what we have in charge; 

Or shall we sparingly show you far off 239 
The Dauphin’s meaning and our embassy 
Kmg. W e are no tyrant, but a Christian king; 
Unto whose grace our passion is as subject 
As ai’e our wretches fetter’d m our prisons: 
Therefore with frank and with uncurbed plain- 
ness 

Tell us the Dauphin’s mind. 

First Amh. Thus, then, in few. 

Your highness, lately sending into France, 

Did claim some certain dukedoms, in the right 
Of your great predecessor. King Edward the 
Third. 248 

In answer of which claim, the prince our master 
Says that you savour too much of your youth, 
And bids you be advis’d there’s nought in France 
That can be with a nimble galliard^ won; 

You cannot revel ‘into dukedoms there. 

He therefore sends you, meeter for your spirit, 
This tun of treasure; and, in lieu of this, 
Desires you let the dukedoms that you claim 
Hear no more of you. This the Dauphin speaks. 
King. What treasure, uncled 
Ewe. [ir/io has ewamined the chest] Tennis- 
balls, my liege. 

King. We’re glad the Dauphin is so pleasant 
with us ; 269 

His x>reaent and your pains we thank you for: 
When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 
We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set^ 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard.^ 
(Tell him []he hath made a match with such a 
I wrangler 


1 GaUiard, a spirited French dance 2 Set, game. 
8 Hazard, a term in tennis. See note 74. 


That all the courts of France will be disturb’d ^ 
With chases.^ And ] we understand him well, < 
How he comes o’er us with our wilder days, 
Not measuring what use we made of them. 

[] We never valu’d this poor seat of England; ? 
And therefore, living hence, did give ourself / 
To barbarous license ; as ’t is ever common 27i / 
That men are merriest when they are from^ 
home. 2 \ 

But, tell the Dauphin, I will keep my state, 

Be like a king and show my sail of greatness-'^ 
When I do rouse me® in my throne of France : 
For [that I have laid by my majesty ? 

And plodded like a man for working-days, ? 
But] I will rise there with so full a glory $ 
That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 279 
Yea, strike the Dauphin blind to look on us. 
And tell the pleasant prince this mock of his 
Hath turned his balls to gun-stones; and his soul 
Shall stand sore charged for the wasteful venge- 
ance 

That shall fly with them : for many a thousand 
widows 

Shall this his mock mock out of their dear 
husbands; 

[ Mock motlicrs from their sons, mock castles j 
down ; ] c 

And some are yet ungotten and unborn 
That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin’s 
scorn. 

But this lies all within the will of God, 

To whom I do appeal; and in whose liamc 
Tell you the Dauphin I am coming on, 291 
To venge me as I may and to put forth 
My rightful hand in a well-hallow’d cause. 

So get you hence in peace ; and tell the Dauphin 
His jest will savour but of shallow wit, 

When thousands weep more than did laugh at it. 
Convey them with safe conduct. Fare you well. 

\_Ewennt Ambassadors. 
Ewe. This was a merry message. 

King. W e hope to make the sender blush at it. 

[^Descends from the throne. 
Therefore, my lords, omit no happy^ hour 300 
That may give furtherance to our expedition; 
For we have now no thought in us but France, 

4 Chases, a term iu teiims. See note 76. 

6 Sail of greatness, full majesty. 

^ Rouse me, raise myself to my full height. 

7 Happy, favourable. 
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Save those to God, that run before our busi- 
ness. 303 

Therefore let our proportions^ for these wars 
Ee soon collected and all things thought upon 
That may with reasonable swiftness add 


More feathers to our wings; for, God before. 
We ’ll chide this Dauphin at his father’s door. 
[Therefore let every man now task his thought,- 
That this fair action may on foot be brought]! 

[Flotu’ish. Exeunt. 


ACT IL 


PEOLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Now all the youth of England are on 
hre. 

And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies: 
Now thrive the armourers, and honour’s thought 
Eeigns solely in the breast of every man: 

They sell the pasture now to buy the horse, 
Eollowing the mirror of all Christian kings. 
With winged heels, as English Mercuries. 

For now sits Expectation in the air. 

And hides a sword from hilts unto the point 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets. 
Promis’d to Harry and his followers. ii 

The French, advis’d by good intelligence 
Of this most dreadful preparation. 

Shake in their fear and with pale policy 
Seek to divert the English purposes. 

0 England ! model to thy inward greatness. 
Like little body with a mighty heart, 

What mightst thou do, that honour would 
thee do, 

Were all thy children kind and natural! 

But see thy fault 1 France hath in thee found 
out 20 

A nest of hollow bosoms,^ which he fills 
With treacherous crowns; and three corrupted 
men, 

One,EichardEarlof Cambridge, and the second, 
Henry Lord Scroop of Masham, and the third. 
Sir Thomas Grey, knight, of Northumberland, 
Have, for the gilt of France,'^— 0 guilt indeed I — 
Confirm’d conspiracy with fearful France; 
And by their hands this grace of kings must die, 
If hell and treason hold their promises, 

1 Proportions, fixed number of troops, 

2 Task his thought, dispose his thought. 

8 Hollow hosonis, treacherous hearts 

4 The gilt of France, French gold. 

no 


Ere he take ship for France, and in Southamp- 
ton. 30 

Linger your patience on; and we’ll digest 
The abuse of distance; force a play: 

The sum is paid; the traitors are agreed; 

The king is set from London; and the scene 
Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton; 
Tiiere is the playhouse now, there must you sit: 
And thence to France shall we convey you safe. 
And bring you back, charming the narrow seas 
To give you gentle pass; for, if we may, 3i) 
We’ll not ofiend one stomach with our play. 
But, till the king come forth, and not till then. 
Unto Soutliami)ton do we shift our scene. 

[Exit 

Scene I. London. Before the Boar'^s Bead 
Tavern in Eastcheap, 

Enter Corporal Nym and Lieutenant 
Bardolpil 

Bard. Well met, Corporal Nym. 

Nym. Good morrow. Lieutenant Bardolph. 

Bard. What, are Ancient® Pistol and you 
friends yeti 

Nym. For my paid;, I care not; I say little; 
but when time sluill serve, there shall be 
smiles; but that shall be as it may. I dare 
not fight; but I will wink and hold out mine 
iron: it is a simple one; but what though 1 it 
will toast cheese, and it will endure cold as 
another man’s sword will: and there’s an 
end. 11 

Bard. I will bestow a breakfast to make 
you friends; and we’ll be all three sworn 
brothers to France: let it be so, good Cor- 
poral Nym. 


6 Gentles, gentlefolk. 

8 Ancient, a corniptiou of ensign. 
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Nym. Faith, I will live so long as I may, 
that’s the certain of it; and when I cannot 
live any longer, I will do as I may: that is 
my rest, that is the rendezvous of it. 17 

Bard, It is certain, corporal, that he is 
married to Nell Quickly: and certainly she 


did you wrong; for you were troth-plight to 
her. 21 

Nym. I cannot tell: things must be as they 
may : men may sleep, and they may have their 
throats about them at that time; and some 
say knives have edges. It must be as it may: 



though patience be a tir’d mare, yet she will plod. 
There must be conclusions. W ell, I cannot tell. 

Eniar Pistol a)%d from the Tavern, 

Bard. Here comes Ancient Pistol and his 
wife: good corpora,!, ])e patient here. How 
now, mine host Pistol ! no 

Bid, Base tike,^ call’st thou me host? 

Now, by this hand, I swear, T acorn the term; 
Nor shall my Nell keep lodgers. 

J Host. CNo, by my troth, not long; for we 
^cannot lodge and board a, dozen or fourteen 
j! gentlewomen that live honestly by the prick 
iof their needles, but it will bo thought we 
{keep a ])awdy house straight. ] [Aym draws 
his sword.] 0 well a day, Lady, if he be not 


1 Tike, cm'. 


drawn now I we shall see wilful adultery and 
murder committed. 40 

Bard. Good lieutenant ! good cor]3oral I offer 
nothing here. 

JTym. Pishi 

Fist Pish for thee, Iceland dog ! thou prick- 
ear’d cur of Iceland ! 

I/ost. Good Corporal Nym, show thy valoui', 
and put up your sword. 

E'ym'. Will you shog^ off? I would have 
you solus. l^tSheat/dny his sword. 

Fist. ^ Solus egregious clog? 0 viper vile! 
The solus in thy most mervailous^ face; 50 
The solus in thy teeth, and in thy throat, 

And in thyhateful lungs,yea, in thy maw,perdy,^ 

2 Shog, a word winch ITym blunderingly uses tor jog, 
» Mermulous, probably raarvelloua. 
i Perdu, PJn* (by God). 

Ill 
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And, which is worse, within thy nasty 
mouth! 53 

I do retort the solus in thy bowels; 
f Q For I can take, and Pistol’s cock is up, 

{And flashing fire will follow. ] 

Nym. I am not Barhason;^ you cannot con- 
jure me. I have an humour to knock you 
indifferently well. If you grow foul with me, 
Pistol, I will scour you with my rapier, as I 
(may, in fair terms: [[if you would walk off, I 
(would prick your guts a little, in good terms. 
Las I may: ]| and that ’s the humour of it. 63 
Fist 0 braggart vile and damned furious 
wight ! 

The grave doth gape, and doting death is near; 
Therefore exhale. [Draios Ms siooi'd. 

Bard, Hear me, hear me what I say: he 
that strikes the first stroke, I ’ll run him up to 
the hilts, as I am a soldier. \I)raios Ms sivord. 
Fist, An oath of mickle might; and fury 
shall abate. 7o 

Give me thy fist, thy fore-foot to me give: 
Thy spirits are moat tall. 

[They sheathe their swords. 
Fym. I will cut thy throat, gne time or 
other, in fair terms: that is the humour of it. 

Fist. Coupe la gorge I 
That is the word. I thee defy again. 

0 hound of Crete, thmk’st thou my spouse to 

get? 

No; to the spitaP go, 

[[ And from the powdering tub of infamy ] 79 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid’s kind, 
Doll Tearsheet she by name, and her espouse: 

1 have, and I will hold, the quondam Quickly 
For the only she; and — Pa uca,^ there’s enough. 
Go to. 

Enter the Boy from the Tavern. 

Boy. Mine host Pistol, you must come to 
my master, and you, hostess : he is very sick, 
and would to bed. Good Bardolph, put thy 
face between his sheets, and do the office of a 
warming-pan. Faith, he ’s very ill. 

Bard. Away, you rogue ! 90 

East. By my troth, hefil yield the crow a 
pudding one of these days. The king has 

1 Barhason, the name of a devil. 

2 Coupe la gorge, cut the throat 2 spital, hospital. 
^ Pauca, briefly ; literally, few [words]. 
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kill’d his heart. — Good husband, come home 
presently.^ 94 

[Ea;eunt Hostess and Boy into the Tavern. 

Bard. Come, shall I make you two friends'? 
We must to France together: why the devil 
should we keep knives to cut one another’s 
throats'? 

Fist. Let floods o’erswell, and fiends for food 
howl on > 

Nym. You’ll pay me the eight shillings I 
won of you at betting ''f 

Fist. Base is the slave that pays. lOO 

Nym. That now I will have: that ’s the 
humour of it 

Fist. As manhood shall compound:® push 
home. [Pistol and Nym draw their swords. 

Bard. By this sword, he that makes the 
first thrust. I’ll kill him; by this sword, I will. 

[Draws Ms sioord. 

Fist. Sword is an oath, and oaths must have 
their course. 

Ba7'd. Corporal Nym, an thou wilt befriends, 
be friends: an thou wilt not, why, then, be 
enemies with me too. Prithee, put up. 

Ny?n. I shall have my eight shillings I won 
of you at betting*? in 

Fist. A noble shalt thou have, and present 

pay; 

And liquor likewise will I give to thee, 

And friendship shall combine, and brotherhood : 
I’ll live by Nym, and Nym shall live by me; 
Is not this just*? for I shall sutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. 

Give me thy hand. [2Tey sheathe their swo7'ds. 

Nym. I shall have my noble '2 

Fist. In cash most justly paid. 120 

Nym Well, then, that’s the humour of it. 

[Shakes Pistol’s hand. 

Re-enter Hostess from the Tavern. 

Host. As ever you came of women, come in 
quickly to Sir John. Ah, poor heai't ! ho is 
so shak’d of a burning quotidian tertian, that 
it is most lamentable to behold. Sweet men 
come to him. 

Nym. The king hath run bad humours on 
the knight; that’s the even of it. 


6 Presently, immediately 
6 Compound, arrange, come to terms. 
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Fist. Nyiii, thou hast spoke the right; 

His heart is fra,cted^ and corroborate. lao 
Flym. The king is a good king: but it must 
be as it may; ho passes some humours and 
careers. 

Fist Lot us condole the knight; for, lamb- 
kins, we will live. [Exeunt into Tavern. 

Scene II. ^':iOuthavipton. A council chamber, 

Exeter, Bedford, uro? Westmoreland. 

Bed. T^ore God, his grace is bold, to trust 
these traitors. 

Exo. Tliey shall be apprehended by and by. 
bcsif. How smooth and even they do bear 
themselves ! 

As if allegiance in their bosoms sat, 

Crowned with faith and constant loyalty. 

Bed. The king hatli note of all that they 
intend, 

By interception which they dream not of. 

Exe. Nay, but the man that was his bed- 
fellow, 

Whom lie hath dull’d and cloy’d with gracious 
favours, 

That he should, for a foreign purse, so sell lO 
His sovertiign’s life to death and treachery. 

Trumpets sound. Enter King Henry, Scroop, 
OAMiiRiDQE, Grey, Lords, Guards, and At- 
tendants. 

Kinij, Now sits the wind fair, and we will 
aboard. 

My Lord of Cambridge, and my kind Lord of 
Maslmm, 

And you, my gentle knight, give mo your 
thoughts: 

Think you not that the powers^ we bear with us 
Will cut their passage through the foi'ce of 
Fraucig 

Doing the exeiuition and the act 
For whicli we ha,ve in head*" assemliled them'^ 
Scrooj). N 0 doubt, my liege, if each man do 
his best. 

Kinf/, I doubt not that; since we are well 
persuaded 20 

Wo carry not a heart with us from hence 


1 }f' meted, broken. 3 Powers, soldiers, fox'cos. 
8 Di head, in force. 


That grows not in a fair consent with ours, 
Nor leave not one behind that doth not wish 
Success and conquest to attend on us. 2 J 
Cam. Never was monarch better fear’d and 
lov’d 

Than is your majesty: there’s not, I think, a 
subject 

That sits in heart-grief and uneasiness 
Under the sweet shade of your government. 
Grep. True: those that were your father’s 
enemies 

Have steep’d their galls m honey and do 
serve you ;io 

With hearts create of duty and of zeal. 

Kin^. We therefore have great cause of 
thankfulness; 

And shall forget the office^ of our hand, 
Sooner than quittance of desert and merit 
According to the weight and 'worthiness. 
Beroop. So service shall with steeled sinews 
toil, 

And labour shall refresh itself with hope, 

To do your grace incessant services, t 

King. We judge no less. Uncle of Exeter, 
Enlarge the man committed yesterday, 4i) 
That rail’d against our person : we consider 
It was excess of wine that set him on: 

And on his more advice^ we pardon him. 

Scroop. That’s mercy, but too much security : ^ 
Let lum be punish’d, sovereign, lest exanqJe 
Breed, by his sufferance,^ more of such a 
kind. 

King, 0, lot us yet be merciful, 

Ca7n, So may your highness, and yet punish 
too. 

Greg, Sir, 49 

You show great mercy, if you give him life, 
After the taste of much correction. 

King. Alas, your too much love and care 
of me 

Ai'o heavy orisons® ’gainst tliis poor wretch I 
If little faults, proceeding on distemper,^ 

Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch 
our eye^^^ 

Office, function, use 

8 Or Ms wore adeiee, i e on bis becoming more sen- 
sible 0 Securifij, easy confidence. 

^ JSi/ hi 8 svffemnce, i.e. by Ins being suffered to go un- 
punished. 8 Heavy orisons, weighty prayers, 

0 Proceedinij on dutewper, resulting from intoxication. 
UJ Stretch our eye, i e, open it wide. 
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WJieu capital crimes, chew’d, swallow’d, and 
digested, 

Appear before US'? We’ll yet enlarge? that 
man, 

Though Cambridge, Scroop and Grey, in their 
dear care 

And tender preservation of our person, 

Would have him punish’d. And now to our 
Erench causes : co 

Who are the late^ commissioners? 

Cam. I one, my lord . 

Your highness bade me ask for it to-day. 
Scroop. So did you me, my liege. 

Grey. And I, my royal sovereign. 

King. Then, Eichard Earl of Cambridge, 
there is yours; [Owing each a scroll. 
There yours. Lord Scroop of Mash am, and, 
sir knight, 

Grey of Northumberland, this same is yours: 
Eead them; and know, I know your worthi- 
ness. [They unfold the scrolls., and^ on read- 
ing them., are much agitated. 

My Lord of Westmoreland, and uncle Exeter, 
We will aboard to-night. Why, how now, 
gentlemen ! 7i 

What see you in those papers that you lose 
So much complexion? Look ye, how they change ! 
Their cheeks are paper. ^ Why, what read 
you there, 

That hath so cowarded and chas’d your blood 
Out of appearance ? 

Cam. I do confess my fault; 

And do submit me to your highness’ mercy. 
Grey. j To which we all appeal. 

Scroop, j [All three kneel: the other Lords 
sJu'inh aivay fro 7 n them. 
King. The mercy that was quick ^ in us but 
late, 79 

By your own counsel is suppress’d and kill’d: 
You must not dare, for shame, to talk of mercy; 
j[]Eor your own reasons turn into your bosoms, 
\ As dogs upon their masters, worrying you. [] 
See you, my princes and my noble peers, 
These English monsters ! My Lord of Cam- 
bridge here, 

You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furnish him with all appertinents^ 

1 Enlarge, set at lilberty. 2 Late, %.e lately appointed 
a Paper, as colourless as paper. ^ Quick, living. 

^ Appertinents, appointments 
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Belonging to his honour; and this man 
Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conspir’d. 
And sworn unto the practices of France, 90 
To kill us here in Hampton: to the which 
This knight, no less tor bounty bound to us 
Than Cambridge is,hath likewise sworn. But,0, 
What shah I say to thee. Lord Scroop? thou 
cruel. 

Ingrateful, savage and inhuman creature! 

Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels. 
That kiiew’st the very bottom of my soul. 

That almost mightst have coin’d me into gold, 
Wouldst thou have practis’d on me for thy use. 
May it be possible, that foreign hire 100 

Could out of thee extract one spark of evil 
That might annoy my finger'? ’tis so strange. 
That, though the truth of it stands off as 
gross 

As black and white, ray eye will scarcely see it. 

£ Treason and murder ever kept together, ^ 
As two yoke-devils sworn to either’s purpose, ? 
Working so grossly^ in a natural cause, J 
That admiration did not hoop® at them. S 
But thou, ’gainst all projiortion,^ didst bring in I 
Wonder to wait on treason and on murder: 3 ( 
And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 
That wrought upon thee so preposterously 11*2 
Hath got the voice?? in hell for excellence: 

£ All other devils that suggest by treasons 
Do botch and bungle up damnation c 

With patches, colours, and with forms being? 

fetch’d j 

From glistering semblances of piety; ^ 

But he that temper’d thee bade thee stand up, J 
Gave thee no instance?^ why thou shouldst do j 
treason, 119 

Unless to dub thee with the name of traitor.]} 
If that same demon that hath gull’d thee thus 
Should with hia lion gait walk the whole world. 
He might return to vasty Tartar?^ back. 

And tell the legions “ I can never win 
A soul so easy as that Englishman’s.” 

O, how hast thou with jealousy infected 
The sweetness of affiance 1 ?^ Show men dutiful? 


« Qross, plain, 7 Grossly, palpably. 

Hoop, old spelling of whoops ‘‘shout m wonder ” 
2 ’Gabtist all proportion, against all precedent 
10 Preposterously, strangely. Voice, verdict. 

12 Instance, excuse, warrant, 18 Tartar, Tartarus. 
Affiance, confidence. 



ACT II Scene 2 


KING HENKY Y. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


Wliy, SO didst tliou: seem they grave and 
learned 12 s 

Why, so didst thou: come they of noble family'^ 
Why, so didst thou, seem they religious^ 
Why, so didst thou. []or aie they spare in diet, 
^Free from gross passion or of mirth or anger, 
^Constant in spirit, not swerving with the 
) blood. 


Garnish’d and deck’d in modest complement. 
Not working with the eye without the ear, 
And but in purged judgment trusting neitheid 
Such and so finely bolted^ didst thou seem:] 
And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot. 

To mark the full-fraught inan and best indu’d 
With some suspicion. I will weep for thee: 
For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like I4i 



Kino Wliy, hoAV now, pcutlcmen! 

What Hoo you lu thoHo papcis that you lose 
So much tompleMon?— (Act u 2 71-73 ) 


Another fal) of man. Their faults ai-e open : 
Arrest them to the. answer of the law; 

And (hxl acquit tliem of their practices! 

[T/ie Onard disann all three, as Exeter 
arrests them,. 

Ere. I arrest thee of high treason, by the 
name of Itichard Earl of Cambridge. 

T aTTcst thee of high trea,son, by the name 
of ricnry Lord Scroop of Masham. 

T arrest thee of high treason, by the name 
of Tlionias Ciroy, kuight, of Northumberland. 
^^c7'oop. \Knedi)i(f\ Our purposes God jmstly 
hath discover’d;- i 5 i 


And T repent my fault more than my 
death; I 6 S 

Wliich I beseech your highness to forgive, 
Although my body pay the price of it. 

Cam<. 'iKneeling] For me, the gold of France 
did not seduce; 

Altliough I did admit it as a motive 
The sooner to effect wliat 1 intended: 

But God be thanked for prevention; 

Which I in sufferance heartily will rejoice, 
Beseeching God and you to pardon me. lec 

Urey. [Kneeling] Never did faithful subject 
more rejoice 

At the discovery of most dangerous treason 
Thau I do at this hour joy o’er myself, 
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1 Bolted, sifted, tested. 


2 DUcoveftl, disclosed. 



ACT II Scene 2 


KING HENEY T. 


ACT II. Scene 3 


Prevented from a damned enterprise: 1C3 

My fault, but not my body, pardon, sovereign. 
King. God quit you in Ms mercy' Hear 
your sentence. 

You have conspir’d against our royal person, 
J oin’d with an enemy proclaim’d and from his 
coffers 

Eeceiv’d the golden earnest^ of our death; 
Wherein you would have sold your king to 
slaughter, 170 

His princes and his peers to servitude. 

His subjects to oppression and contempt 
And his whole kingdom into desolation. 
Touching our person seek we no revenge; 

But we our kingdom’s safety must so tender,- 
Whose ruin you have sought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence. 
Poor miserable wretches, to your death: 

The taste whereof, God of his mercy give 179 
You patience to endure, and true repentance 
Of all your dear^ offences! Bear them hence. 

\_ExQiint Cambridge^ Scroop 
and Grey^ guarded. 

Now, lords, for France; the enterprise whereof 
Shall be to you, as us, like glorious. 

We doubt not of a fair and lucky war, 

Since God so graciously hath brought to light 
This dangerous treason lurking in our way 
To hinder our beginnings. We doubt not now 
But every rub^ is smoothed on our way. 

Then forth, dear countrymen : let us deliver 
Our puissance into the hand of God, 190 

Putting it sti’aight in expedition.^ 

Cheerly to sea; the signs of war® advance: 

No king of England, if not king of France. 

\_Exeunt, 

Scene III. London. Before The Boar’s 
Head’’ Tavern in Eastcheap. 

E)iter Pistol, Nym, and Bardolph, loith arms^ 
wallets^ c^c., as going to join the army; Hostess, 
and Boy. 

Host. Prithee, honey-sweet husband, let me 
bring thee^ to Staines. 

Fist. No; for my manly heart doth yearn ® 


JS'aj-?ie,s‘i5= earnest money 2 Tender, cherisli 
Dear, grievous impediment, 

JBxpeditio7if march 6 Sfgns of war, banners 

^ Bring thee, go with thee, s Yearn, grieve, mourn. 
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Bardolph, be blithe: Nym, rouse thy vaunting 
veins: 

Boy, bristle thy courage up; for Falstaff he is 
dead, 

Amd we must yearn therefore. 

Bard Would I were with him, wheresome’er 
he is, either in heaven or in hell ’ s 

Host. Nay, sure, he’s not in hell: he’s in 
Arthur’s bosom,® if ever man went to Arthur’s 
bosom ® A’ made a liner end and went away 
an it had been any christom child; a’ parted 
even just between twelve and one, even at the 
turning o’ the tide: for after I saw him fumble 
with the sheets and play with flowers and 
smile upon his fingers’ ends, I knew there was 
but one way; for his nose was as shaiq) as a 
pen, and a’ babbled of green fields. ‘‘How 
now. Sir John'” quoth I: “what, man' be 0 ’ 
good cheer.” So a’ cried out “God, God, 
God!” three or four times. Now 1, to comfort 
him, bid him a’ should not think of God; I 
hop’d there was no need to trouble himself 
with any such thoughts yet. So a’ bade me lay 
more clothes on his feet. I put my hand into 
the bed and felt them, and they were as cold 
as any stone; [then I felt to his knees, and they / 
were as cold as any stone, and so upward and i 
upward, and all was as cold as any stone.] 23 ;! 
iYym. They say he cried out of sack. 

Host. Ay, that a’ did. 

Bard. And of women. 

Host. Nay, that a’ did not. 

Boy. Yes, that a’ did ; and said they were 
devils incarnate. 

Host. A’ could never abide carnation; ’t was 
a colour he never liked. 

Boy. A’ said once, the devil would have 
him about women. 

Host. A’ did in some sort, indeed, handle 
women; but then he was rheumatic,^® and 
talked of the whore of Babylon. 41 

Boy. Do you not remember, a’ saw a flea 
stick upon Bardolph’s nose, and a’ said it was 
a black soul burning in hell-fire^ 

Ba7'd Well, the fuel is g( )ne that maintained 
that fire: that’s all the riches I got in his ser- 
vice. 


2 Arthur's bosom, a blunder for Ahi'aham's bosom. 
10 Bheumatic, a blunder for /anaifc. 



ACT 11. Scene 3. 


KING HENEY Y. 


ACT TI Scone 4. 


Nym. Shall we shog'^ the king will be gone 
from Southampton. 

Fist. Come, let ’s away. My love, give me 
thy lips. 

Look to my chattels and my movables: 50 

Let senses rule; the word is ‘'Pitch and Pay;” 
Trust none; 

For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are wafer- 
cakes. 

And hold-fast is the only dog, my duck: 
Therefore, caveto bed thy counsellor. 

Go, clear thy crystals.^ Yoke-fellows in arms. 
Let us to France; like horse-leeches, my boys. 
To suck, to suck, the very blood to suck’ 

Boy. And that’s but unwholesome food, 
tliey say. go 

Fist Touch her soft mouth, and march. 
Bard. Farewell, hostess. {^Kissing her. Exit. 
Eym. I cannot kiss, that is the humour of 
it ; but, adieu. [Exit. 

Fist. Let housewifery apj:>ear: keep close, 
1 thee command. [Exit. 

Host. Farewell; adieu. [Exit into Tavern. 

Scene IY. France. The Kingh palace. 

Flourish. Enter the French King attended; 
the Dauphin, the Duke of BanauNDy, the 
Constable, and otlm's. 

Fr. King. Tims comes the English with 
full power ujion us; 

And more than carefully it us concerns 
To answer royally in our defences. 

Therefore the Dukes of Bern and of Bretagne, 
Of Brabant and of Orleans, shall make forth, ^ 
And you, Prince Dauphin, with all swift dis- 
patch, 

To line^ and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courageandwithmeansdefendant; 
For EnglaiKP' his approaches makes as hei'ce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf. lo 

ft fits us then to be as provident 
J As fear may teach us out of late examples 
liTjeft by the fatal and neglected English 
'^XTpon our fields.] 

Fan. My must redoubted father, 

It is most meet we arm us ’gainst tlie foe; 

1 Caveto he, i e. Let “take oarc” be. 

’■i Crystals, eyes, Make forth, po forth. 

4 Line, fortify. « Bngland, the king of England, 


For peace itself should not so dulP a kingdom, 
Though war nor no known quarrel were in 
question, 

But that defences, musters,^ preparations, 
Should be maintain’d, assembled and collected. 
As were a war in expectation 20 

Therefore, I say ’t is meet we all go forth 
To view the sick and feeble parts of France: 
And let us do it with no show of fear; 

No, with no more than if we heard that England 
Were busied with a Whitsun morris-dance: 
For, my good liege, she is so idly king’d, 

Her sceptre so fantastically borne 

By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous® youth, 

That fear attends her not. 

Con. O peace. Prince Dauphin! 

You are too much mistaken in this king: so 
Question your grace the late ambassadors, 

With what great state he heard their embassy. 
How well supplied with noble counsellors, 

How modest in exception,^ and withal 
How terrible in constant^® resolution. 

And you shall find his vanities forespent^^ 
Were but the outside of the Homan Brutus, 
eWering discretion with a coat of folly; 

[[As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots ^ 
That shall first spring and be most delicate.] \ 
Fau. Well, ’tis not so, my lord high con- 
stable ; 41 

But though we think it so, it is no matter: 

In cases of defence ’tis best to weigh 
The enemy more mighty than he seems: 

[[ So the proportions of defence are fill’d; ) 
Which of a weak and niggardly projection j 
Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with scanting/ 
A little cloth. ] ( 

Fr. King. Think we King Harry strong; 
And, princes, look you strongly arm to meet him. 
[The kindred of him hath been flesh’d upon us; ^ 
And he is bred out of that bloody strain 5i / 
That haunted us in our familiar paths: / 

Witness our too much memorable shame < 
When Cressy battle fatally was struck, j 

And all our princes captlv’d by the hand ^ 

Of that black name, Edward, Black Prince of j 
Wales; i 

<5 Dell, Kiako careless Musters, levies of troops 
8 Ilumorons, changeful, capricious. 

^ 1)1 cxeeptio7i, in objection, 

10 Constant, firm. 
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11 Forespent, past. 



ACT 11. Scene 4 


KING HENEY Y. 


ACT II Scene 4. 


j Whiles that his mountain sire, on mountain 
) standing, 

J Up in the air, crown’d with the golden sun, 

/ Saw his heroical seed, and smil’d to see him, 

/ Mangle the work of nature and deface go 
/The patterns that by God and by French 
i fathers 


Had twenty years been made. This is a stem ^ 
Of that victorious stock ; and let us fear j 
The native mightiness and fate of him. ] | 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Ambassadors from Harry King of 
England 



Clior. Follow, follow. 

Grapple your minds to stemage of this navy. 
And leave your England, as dead midnight still. 


Guarded with grandsires, bahios and old women. 
Either past or not avnv’d to pith and puissance. 

—(Act 111 . Frol. X7-21.) 


Do crave admittance to your majesty. 

Ft. King. We’ll give them present ^ audi- 
ence. Go, and bring them. 

[Exeunt Messenger and certain Lords. 

You see this chase is hotly follow’d, friends. 

Bau. Turn head, and stop pursuit; for 
coward dogs 

Most spend their mouths ^ when what they 
seem to threaten ro 

Kuns far before them. Good my sovereign, 

Take up the English short, and let them 
know 

Of what a monarchy you are the head: 


1 Present, immediate. 

2 Spend their months, hark 
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SeK-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting. 

Re-enter Lords^ with Exeter and tram. 

Ft. King. From our brother England ? 

Exe. From him; and thus he greets your 
majesty. 

He wills you, in the name of God Almighty, 
Tliat you divest yourself, a,nd lay apart 
The borrow’d gloides that by gift of heaven, 
By law of nature and of nations, ’long so 
To him and to his heirs ; namely, the crown 
And all wide-stretched honours that peitain 
By custom and the ordinance of times 
Unto the crown of France. That you may 
know 






ACT II Scene 4. 


KING HENEY V. 


ACT III Prologue 


’T is no sinister^ nor no awkward claim, 

[ Pick’d from the worm-holes of long- vanish’d 
days, 

' Nor from the dust of old oblivion rak’d, ] 

He sends you this most memorable line,^ 

:cin every branch truly demonstrative; 

^ Willing you overlook^ this pedigree: ] 90 

And when you find him evenly^ deriv’d 
Prom his most fam’d of famous ancestors, 
Edward the Third, he bids you then resign 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held 
From him the native and true challenger. 

Fr. King. Or else what follows 
Exe. Bloody constraint ; for if you hide the 
crown 

Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it: 
Therefore in fiery tempest is he coming. 

In thunder and in earthquake, like a Jove, 
That, if requiring'* fail, he will compel; loi 
[ And bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 
j Deliver up the crown, and to take mercy 
? On the poor souls for whom this hungry war 
^ Opens his vasty jaws; and on your head 
^Turning the widows’ tears, the oiqihans’ cries, 
JThe dead men’s blood, the pining maidens’ 
I groans, 

JPor husbands, fathers and betrothed lovers, 

! That shall be swallow’d in this controversy. ] 
This is his claim, his threatening and my mes- 
sage; no 

Unless the Dauphin be in presence here. 

To whom expressly I bring greeting too. 

Fr. Kmg. For us, we will consider of this 
further: 

To-morrow shall you bear our full intent 
Back to our brother England. 

Ban. For the Dauphin, 


I stand here for him : what to him from England? 
Exe. Scorn and defiance; slight regard, con- 
tempt, 

And anything that may not misbecome 
The mighty sender, doth he prize you at. 

Thus says my king; an if your father’s highness 
Do not, in grant of all demands at large, 121 
Sweeten the bitter mock you sent his majesty, 
He ’ll call you to so hot an answer of it. 

That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trespass^and return your mock 
In second accent of his ordinance.^ 

DaiL Say, if my father render fair return. 
It is against my will; for I desire 
Nothing but odds with England: to that end. 
As matching to his youth and vanity, 130 
I did present him with the Paris balls. 

Exe. He ’ll make your Paris Louvre shake 
for it. 

Were it the mistress-court of mighty Europe : 
And, be assur’d, you ’ll find a difi'erence. 

As we his subjects have in wonder found. 
Between the promise of his greener days 
And these he masters® now: now he weighs time 
Even to the utmost grain: that you shall read 
In your own losses, if he stay in France. 

Fr. King. To-morrow shall you know our 
mind at full. 140 

Exe. Dispatch us with all speed, lest that our 
king 

Come here himself to question our delay; 

For he is footed in this land abeady. 

Fr. King. You shall be soon dispatch’d with 
fair conditions: 

A night is but small breath and little pause 
To answer matters of this consequence. 

\_Flounsh. Exeunt. 


ACT 

PEOLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Thus with imagin’d wing our swift 
scene flies 


X Sitvtsier, accent on second syllable. 

2 Line, pedigree » Overloolc, exanuue. 

4 LJvenly, directly s Leqtdring, requesting 


III. 

In motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought. Suppose that you have 
seen 

The well-appointed^® king at Hampton ])ier 


® Chide yoxir trespem, proclaim your offence. 
X' Ordinance, oidnnnce 
® Masters, possesses s Footed, landed. 

10 Well-appointed, welbequipped. 
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ACT III. Prologue 


KING HENEY V. 


ACT III. Scene 1. 


Embark bis royalty,^ and his brave beet 
"With silken streamers the young Phoebus fan- 
ning- 

Play with your fancies, and in them behold 
Upon the hempen tackle ship-l>oys climbing; 
Hear the shrill wliistle which doth order give 
To sounds confus’d; behold the threaden sails, 
Borne with th’ invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw thehuge bottoms throughthe furrow’d sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge: 0 , do but think 13 
You stand upon the rivage^ and behold 
A city on th’ inconstant billows dancing; 

For so a] 3 pears this fleet majestical. 

Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow : 
Grapple your minds to sterna ge^ of this navy, 
^ And leave your England, as dead midnight still, 
J[^ Guarded with grandsires, babies and old 
> women, 

j Either past or not arriv’d to pith'^ an d puissance ;•'* 
^For who is he, whose chin is but enrich’d 22 
I With one appearing hair, that wall not follow^ 
/These cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliers to 
^ France'?] 

Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a 
siege ; 

Behold the ordnance on their carriages. 

With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. 
Suppose th’ ambassador from the French comes 
back; 

TeUs Harry that the king doth ofiper him 
Katharine his daughter, and with her, to dowry, 
Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 3 i 
The ofifer likes not: and the nimble gunner 
With linstock now the devilish cannon touches, 
[Alarum^ and distant cannoyi heard. 
And down goes all before them. Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind. 

lExit. 

Scene I. France. Before the gates of Harfleur. 

A hreach in the walls defended hj the French. 
Alarums. Enter Kino Heney, Exbter, 
Bedford, Gloucester, and Soldiers with 
scaling-ladders. 

King. Once more unto the breach, dem- 
friends, once more; 

1 Ills royalty, his majesty 2 lUvage, shore. 

Ster7iage, steerage. 

4 Pith, strength, Pidssaiice, a dissyllable here. 
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Or close the wall up with our English dead. 

In peace there ’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility: 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiifen the sinews, summon up the blood. 
Disguise fair nature with hai’d-f avour’d rage ; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect; 9 

[ Let it pry through the portage^ of the head i 
Like the brass cannon; let the brow o’er-? 

whelm it ? 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 12? 

O’erhang and jutty" his confounded® base, S 
Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean.^ ) 
Now set the teeth and stretch the nostrils 
wide,] ^ 

Hold hard the breath and bend up every 
spirit 

To his full height. On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet^*^ from fathers of war- 
proof ! 

[ Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 19 J 
Have in these parts from morn till even fought ^ 
And sheath’d their swords for lack of argii-;! 

ment:^^] ^ 

Dishonour not your mothei's; now attest 
That those whom you call’d fathers did beget 
you. 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war. And you, good 
yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us 
here 

The mettle of your pasture; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding; which I 
doubt not; 

For there is none of you so mean and base. 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. so 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the 
slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game ’s afoot : 
Follow your spirit; an<l u])on this charge 
Cry ‘‘God for Harry, England, and Saint 
George!” 

[Eweunt. Alarum., and cannons heard: 
the English attach the walls. 


« Portage, port-bole. Jufty, extend beyond. 

8 Confounded, eiitcii by the waves. 

8 Ocean, hero a trisyllable. 

Fet, fetched. n ^irgunient, business 



ACT III, Scene 2 


KING HENEY V. 


ACT III Scene 2 


ScEi^E II. The same. Before another part 
of the walls. 

Enter Nym, Bardolph, Pistol, and Boy. 

Bard. On, on, on, on, on ! to the breach, to 
the breach ! 

Nym. Pray thee, corporal, stay: the knocks 
are too hot; and, for mine own part, I have not 


a case of lives: \^Alarwms'\ the humour of it is 
too hot, that IS the very plain-song of it. 

Fist. The plain-song is most j ust ; for humours 
do abound- 

Knocks go and come; God’s vassals drop and die; 
And sword and shield. 

In bloody field, lo 

Doth win immortal fame. \_Alaricms. 



Kmg On, on, you noblest English —(Act in 1. 17 ) 


Boy. Would I were in an alehouse in Lon- 
don ! I would give all my fame for a pot of ale 
and safety. \_Alarums. 

Fist. And I: 

If wishes would prevail with me, 

My purpose should not fail with me, 

But thither would I hie. 

Boy. As duly, but not as truly, id 

As bird doth sing on bough. \^Alarum.s. 

Enter Pluellen.^ 

Fin. Got’s plood ! — Up to the bi'each, you 
dogs ! avaunt, you cullions ! 

{Driving them forward 
Fist. Be merciful, great duke, to men of 
mould. 

Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage, 

Abate thy rage, great duke 1 
Good bawcock,^ bate thy rage; use lenity, sweet 
chuck 1 20 


1 Fhiellen, an approach to the Welsh pronunciation of 
LUwdlyn. 

2 BawcocTc, an endearing epithet— coq. 


Nym. These be good humours ! your honour 
wins bad humours. 2S 

{Exeunt N'ym^ FisUf Bardolph^ and 
Flmllen.^ driving them off. 

Boy. As young as I am, I have observ’d 
these three swashers^ I am boy to them all 
three: but all they three, though they would 
serve me, could not be man to me; for indeed 
three such antics do not amount to a man. 
For Bardolph, he is white-liver’d'^ and red- 
fac’d; by the means whereof a’ faces it out, but 
fights not For Pistol, he hath a killing tongue 
and a quiet sword; by the means whereof a’ 
breaks words, and keeps whole weapons. For 
Nyra, he hath heaixl that men of few words 
are the best men; and thereof he scorns to say 
his prayers, lest a’ should be thought a coward: 
but his few had words are match’d with as few 
good deeds; for a’ never broke any man’s head 
but his own, and that was against a post when 
he was drunk. They will steal any thing, and 
call it purchase. Bardolph stole a lute-case, 


3 Bwashen, IbulUes ^ White ‘liver’ d, cowardly. 
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bore it twelve leagues, and sold it for three 
half-pence. Nym and Bardolph are sworn 
brothers in filching, and in Calais they stole a 
fire-shovel. I knew by that piece of service 
the men would carry coals. ^ They would have 
me as familiar with men's pockets as their 
gloves or their handkerchers: which makes 
much against my manhood, if I should take 
from another’s pocket to put into mine; for it 
is plain pocketing up of wrongs. I must leave 
them, and seek some better service: their vil- 
lany goes against my weak stomach, and there- 
fore I must cast it up. \Exit, 

Re-enter Fluellen, folloiomg. 

Gow. Captain Fluellen, you must come pre- 
sently to the mines, the Duke of Gloucester 
would speak with you. go 

Fkc. To the mines ! tell you the duke, it is 
not so good to come to the mines; for, look you, 
the mines is not according to the disciplines of 
the war: the concavities of it is not sufficient; 
for, look you, th’ athversary, you may discuss 
unto the duke, look you, is digt himself four 
yard under the countermines: by Cheshn, I 
think a’ will plow up^ all, if there is not better 
directions. 

Gow. The Duke of Gloucester, to whom the 
order of the siege is given, is altogether directed 
by an Irishman, a very valiant gentleman, i' 
faith. n 

Flu. It is Captain Macmorris, is it not? 

Gow. I think it be. 

Fla. By Cheshu, he is an ass, as in the 
world: I will verify as much in his beard: he 
has no more directions in the true disciplines 
of the wars, look you, of the Roman disciplines, 
than is a puppy-dog. 

; \^E)iter Macmoeris and Captain Jamy. 

I Goiv. Here a' comes; and the Scots captain, 

■ Captain Jamy, with him. so 

I Flu. Captain Jamy is a marvellous faloi’ous 
[gentlemen, that is certain; and of great expedi- 
[ tion and knowledge in th’ aunchient wars, upon 
jmy particular knowledge of his directions: by 
? Cheshu, he will maintain his argument as well 


1 Carry coals, put up with insults, 

2 Plow vp, blow up. 
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as any military man in the world, in the dis - 1 
ciplines of the pristine wars of the Romans. ? 
Jamy. I say gud-day, Captain Fluellen. ? 
Flu. God-den^ to your worship, good Captain^ 
James. 90( 

Gow. How now. Captain Macmorris! havej 
you quit the mines have the pioners given o’er'? i 
Mac. By Chrish, la! tish ill done: the work^ 
ish give over, the trompet sound the retreat ^ 
By my hand, I swear, and my father’s soul,J 
the work ish ill done; it ish give over: 1 would ^ 
have blow’d up the town, so Chrish save me,|! 
la! m an hour: 0, tish ill done, tish ill done;^ 
by my hand, tish ill done ! 99 / 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, I beseech you now, ) 
will you voutsafe me, look yon^ a few disputa - ) 
tions with you, as partly touching or concern-/ 
ing the disciplines of the war, the Roman wars, 5 
in the way of argument, look you, and friendly/ 
communication; partly to satisfy my opinion,! 
and partly for the satisfaction, look you, of my ^ 
mind, as touching the direction of the military i 
discipline; that is the point. los/ 

Ja77iy. It sail be vary gud, gud feith, gudj 
captains bath: and I sail quit you^ with gud! 
leve, as I may pick occasion ; that sail I, marry. / 
Mac. It is no time to discourse, so Chrish J 
save me: the day is hot, and the weather, and/ 
the wars, and the king, and the dukes: it is no J 
time to discourse. The town is beseech’d, and / 
the trumpet calls us to the broach; and we talk, ^ 
and, be Chrish, do nothing: ’tis shame for usj 
all: so God sa’ me, ’tis shame to stand still; iti! 
is shame, by my hand : and there is throats to j 
be cut, and works to be done; and there ish^ 
nothing done, so Clnish sa’ me, la.! 121 ^ 

Ja77iy. By the mess,^ ere theiso eyes of mine! 
takethemsidves to slombcr, a,y’ll <lo gud service, ^ 
or ay’ll lig i’ the gi'und for it; ay, or go to death ; ( 
and ay’ll pay ’t as valorously as I may, thatj 
sail I suerly do, that is the brelf and the long.^^? 
Marry, T wad full fain hea,r some question! 
’tween you tway. ^ 

Flu. Captain Manmorris, I think, look you,{ 
under your correction, there is not many of! 
your nation — un ! 

Mac. Of my nation! What ish my nation?! 

3 God-den, evening 

4 Quit jpm-, answer you, reiiuite yoti. mnas, 

The hreff and the lony, ie. the long ami the short of it 
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f Ish a villain, and a bastard, and a knave, and 
/a rascal What ish my nation Who talks of 
^ my nation'^ 135 

J Flu. Look you, if you take the matter other- 
(wise than is meant, Captain Macmorris, per- 
j adventure T shall think you do not use me 
J with that affability as in discretion you ought 
j|to use me, look you; being as good a man as 
Wourself, both in the disciplines of war, and in 
\ the derivation of my birth, and in other par- 
ticularities. 142 

? Mac. I do not know you so good a man as 
s myself, so Chrish save me, I will cut off your 
I head. 

s Oow. Gentlemen both, you will mistake each 
s other. 

) Jmiiy. A! that ’s a foul fault. ] 

[A parley sounded. 

Gow. The town sounds a parley. 149 

^ \_Flu. Captain Macmorris, when there is more 
^better opportunity to be recpiired, look you, I 
<will be so bold as to tell you I know the dis- 
$ciplmcs of war; and there is an end. ] 

[Esoeunt. 

Scene III. The same. Before the gates. 

The Governor and some Citizens on the walls 
with a jlag of truce; the English forces 
helow. Enter King Henry and his train. 

King. How yet resolves the governor of the 
town 

This is the latest parle^ we will admit: 
Therefore to our best mercy give yourselves; 
Or like to men proud of destruction ^ 

Defy us to our worst: for, as I am a soldier, 
A name that m my thoughts becomes me best, 
If I begin tlie battery once again, 

I will not leave the half-achieved Harfleur 
Till in her ashes she lie buried. 

?^|^The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, lo 
/And the flesh’d^ soldier, iwgh and hard of 
/ heart, 

/ In liberty of bloody hand shall range 
/ With conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass 
/Your fresh-fair virgins and your flowering in- 
\ fants. 

i Parle, ])arley. 

Destruction, metrically a quadriisyllable. 

3 Flesh’d, fierce. 


What is it then to me, if imjoious war, \ 

Array’d in flames like to the prince of fiends, ? 
Do, with his smirch’d complexion, all fell feats ^ ^ 
Enlink’d to waste and desolation ^ / 

What is’t to me, when you yourselves are cause, ? 
If your pure maidens fall into the hand 20 / 
Of hot and forcing violation ? ? 

What rein can hold licentious wickedness / 
When down the hill he holds his fierce cai'eer 'I / 
We may as bootless spend our vain command/ 
Upon th’ enraged soldiers in their spoil / 
As send precepts^ to the leviathan / 

To come ashore. ]] Therefore, you men of Har- / 
fleur. 

Take pity of your town and of your people. 
Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command; 

£ Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of ^ 
grace 30 J 

O’erbloAvs the filthy and contagious clouds i 

Of heady® murder, spoil and villany. } 

If not, why, in a moment look to see ? 

T'he blind and bloody soldier with foul hand ? 
Defile the locks of your shrill-shrieking daugli- / 
ters; > 

Your fathers taken by the silver beards, ? 

And their most reverend heads dash’d to the / 
walls, ? 

Your naked infants spitted upon pikes, / 

Whiles the mad mothers with their howls/ 
confused so / 

Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry ^ ^ 
At Herod’s bloody-hunting slauglitermen. ] ( 

What say you ? will you yield, and this avoid, 
Or, guilty in defence,^ be thus destroy’d 'I 
Gov. Our expectation hath this day an end: 
The Dauphin, whom of succours we entreated, 
Eeturns us® that his powers are yet not ready 
To raise so great a siege. Therefore, great 
king, 

We yield our town and lives to thy soft mercy. 
Enter our gates; dispose of us and ours; 

For we no longer are defensible. 30 

King. Open your gates. [The Governor and 
his train descend from ioalls."\ Come, uncle 
Exeter, 

4 Fell feats, savage customs. 

^ Precepts, accented on the second syllable. 

0 Heady, impetuous, reckless 7 Jewry, Judea. 

8 In defence, in thus resisting. 

8 Returns us, sends us back word 
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Go you and enter Harfleur- there remain, 

And fortify it strongly ’gainst the French: 

Use mercy to them all. For ns, dear uncle. 
The winter coming on and sickness growing 
Upon our soldiers, we ’ll retire to Calais. 
To-night in Harfleur we will he your guest; 
To-morrow for the march are we addrest.^ 58 
\Flourish. The King and his train enter 
the toion. 

Scene IV. Roueyi. A room in the palace.^ 

j Knter Katharine and Alice. 

( Katli. Alice^ tu as %t^ en Angleterre^ et tn 
(paries lien le langage. 

( Alice. Un pen, madame. 

( Rath. Je te prie., m^ enseignez ; il faut qite 
\ fapprenne d parler. Comment appelez-miis la 
I main en Anglois? 

I Alice. La main? elle est appeUe de hand. 

I Rath. De hand. Rt les doigts? s 

J Alice Les doigts? ma fo^fouhlie les doigts; 
\onais je me somiendrai. Les doigts? je pense 
\qiCils sont appeles de fingres; oid^ de flngres. 

J Rath. La mam, de hand; les doigts, de 
(fingres. Je pense qiie je suis le hon ^colier; 
\j^ai gagn% deux mots d Anglois xitement. Com- 
[ment appelez-wus les ongles? 

1 Alice. Les ongles? nous les app>elons de nails. 

Rath. De nails. Ecoutez; dites-moi, si je 
parle hien: de hand, de fingres, et de nails. 

Alice. C^est hien dit, madcume; il est fo7't hon 
^ Anglois. 20 

j Rath. Bites-moi V Anglois pour le hras. 
j Alice. De arm, madame. 

^ Rath. Et le coude? 

(. Alice. De elbow. 

< Rath. De elbow. Je iden fads la r^Mition 
(de tons les mots que vous oEavez appn'i^ dh d 
\prhent. 

( Alice. Il est trap difficile, madame, commeje 
\pense. 

J Rath. Excusez-moi, Alice; Ecoutez: do hand, 
(de fingres, de nails, de arm, de bilbow. 3i 
i Alice. De elbow, onadame. 

] Rath. 0 Reigneur Lieu, je mden ouhliel de 
(elbow. Comment appelez-vous le col? 

1 Addrest, prepared 

2 The scene is translated in the notes, as the translation 
would he rather too long for insertion here. 
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Alice. De neck, madame. ) 

Rath. De nick. Et le menton? ) 

Alice. De chin. l 

Rath. De sin. Le col, de nick; de menton,}^ 
de sin. 

Alice. Oui. Sauf votre homieur, en v^rite,(^ 
vous prononcez les mots aussi droit que les'^ 
natifs d Angleterre. ( 

Rath. Je ne doute point dapprendre, par la) 
grace de Lieu, et en peu de temps. ^ 

Alice. N^ave>voiLS pas dejd ouhlie ce que je\ 
vous ai enseigne? \ 

Rath. Non,je reciterai d vous promptement 
de hand, de fingres, de mails, — ) 

Alice. De nails, madame. > 

Rath. De nails, de arm, de ilbow. 50? 

Alice. Rauf votre hoimeur, de elbow. ? 

Rath. Ainsi dis-je; de elbow, de nick, et de? 
sin. Comment appelez-vous le pied et la robe? c 
Alice. De foot, madame; et do conn. I 

Rath. Dc foot et de conn ! 0 Reigneur LieuJl 
ce sont mots de son mauvais, corruptible, gros,\ 
et impudique, et non pour les dames dhon-\ 
neur duser: je ne voudrais prononcor ces 
devant les seigneurs de France pnmr to%it 
monde. Fohl de foot et dc conn ! Neanmoins, \ 
je recite 7 'ai une auit'c fois ma legon ensemble:) 
de hand, de fingres, de nails, do arm, de elbow J 
de nick, de sin, de foot, dc coun. 6S? 

Alice. Excellent, oyiadame! > 

Rath. (Jest assez pour u 710 fois: aUo7is-7ious d) 
di}ier. SJEoeunt. 

Scene Y. The sa7ne, 2\7iother m the 
palace. 

Enter the King of Francis, the, Dauphin, the 
Duke of Bourbon, the Constable of 
France, cmd others. 

Fr. Ring. ’T is certain he hath pass’d the 
river Somme. 

Co>i. And if he be not fought withal, my 
lord, 

Let us not live in France; let us quit all 
And give our vineyards to a barbarous people. 
\^Lau. 0 Lieu vivanti shall a few sprays of ( 
us, ) 

The emptying of our father’s luxury,^ ^ 

8 Luxury, lust. 
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! Our scions, put in wild and savage^ stock, 

/ Spirt up so suddenly into the clouds, 

And overlook their grafters? 

/ jDou?\ Normans, hut bastard Normans, Nor- 
? man bastards ! lo 

^Mort de ma vie! if they march along 
‘ Unfought withal, but I will sell my dukedom. 
To buy a slobbery^ and a dirty farm 
In that nook-shotten isle of Albion. 


Con. Dieu de hatailles! where have theyj 
this mettle? } 

Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull, ? 

On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, ^ 
Killing their fruit with frowns? Can sodden! 

water, ! 

A drench for sur-reinkP jades, their barley-! 

broth, 19 \ 

Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat? ) 



Kaih Excusei:-m()i, Alice; licoutcs, do hand, de fingros, de nails, de arm, de Ijilbow.— (Act lii. 4 30, 31 ) 


5 And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, 
Seem frosty ? 0, for honour of our land, 

! Let ns not hang like roping icicles 
i Upon our houses’ thatch, whiles a more frosty 
) people 

! Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields! 
i Poor we may call them in their native lords.]] 
Dau. By faith and honour, 

Our madams mock at us, and plainly say 
'/ Our mottle is bred out [] and they will give 
/Their bodies to the lust of English youth ao 
(To new-store Prance with bastard warriors, j 

1 Savage, uncultivated. 2 Slobbery, wet. 

B‘ar-fein\i, exhausted, overridden. 

^ Barley-broth, beer. 


Boiir. They bid us to the English dancing- 
schools, 32 

And teach lavoltas^ high and swift corantos;^ 
Saying oim grace is only in our heels. 

And that we are most lofty runaways. 

Ft, King. Where is Mont joy the herald? 
speed him hence : 

Let him greet England with our sharp defiance. 
Up, princes! and, with spirit of honour edg’d 
[|More sharper than your swords, hie to thej 
field: 

Giarles Delabreth, high constable of Prance; j 


Lavoltas and corantos, the names of certain lively 
dances. 
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^ You Dukes of Orleans, Bourbiui, and of Berri, 
)Alen§on, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy; 42 
; Jaques Chatillon, Eambures, Yaudemont, 

) Beaumont, Gran dpre, Eoussi, and Faiicoiiberg, 
^Foix, Lestrale, Boiiciqualt, and Charolois; 
jHigh dukes, great princes, barons, lords, and 
^ knights, 

^For your great seats now quit you^ of great 
^ shames. ] 

Bar Harry England,^ that sweeps through our 
land 

With pennons painted in the blood of Har- 
fieur; 

Eush on his host, as doth the melted snow 60 
Upon the valleys, whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon: 
Go down upon him, you have power enough. 
And in a captive chariot into Eouen 
Bring him our prisoner. 

Con. This becomes the great. 

Sorry am I his numbers are so few, 

His soldiers sick and famish’d in their march. 
For I am sure, when he shall see our army, 
He’ll drop his heart into the sink of fear 
And for achievement offer us his ransom, go 
Ft. King. Therefore, lord constable, haste 
on Montjoy, 

And let him say to England that we send 
To know what willing ransom he will give. 
Prince Dauphin, you shall stay with us in 
Eouen. 

Date. Not so, I do beseech your majesty. 
Ft. King. Be patient, for you shall remain 
with us. 

Now forth, lord constable and princes all. 
And quickly bring us word of England’s fall. 

[Eiveimt. 

Scene YI. The English camp m Piaardg. 

Enter Gower and Fluellen, meeting. 

Gow. How now. Captain Fluellen! come you 
from the bridged 

Flu. I assure you, there is very excellent 
services committed at the bridge. 

Gow. Is the Duke of Exeter safe? 6 

Flu. The Duke of Exeter is as magnanimous 


1 Quit you, free yourselves. 

2 Marry England, i e Harry King of England. 
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as Agamemnon; and a man that I love and 
honour with my soul, and my heart, and my 
duty, and my life, and my living, and my 
uttermost power, he is not — God be praised 
and blessed! — any hurt in the world; but keeps 
the bridge most valiantly, with excellent dis- 
cipline. There is an aunchieiit there at the 
pridge, I think in my very conscience he is as 
valiant a man as Mark Antony; and he is a 
man of no estimation in the world; but I did 
see him do as gallant service. 

Gow. What do you call him'^ 

Flu. He IS called Aunchient Pistol. 

Gow. I know him not. 20 

Enter Pistol. 

Flu. Here is the man. 

Fist. Captain,! theebeseech to do mefavours: 
The Duke of Exeter doth love thee well. 

Flu. Ay, I praise God; and I have merited 
some love at his hands. 

Fist Bardolph, a soldier, firm and sound of 
heart, 

Of buxom^ valour, hath, by cruel fate, 

And giddy fortune’s furious fickle wheel. 

That goddess blind, 30 

That stands upon the rolling restless stone — 
Flu. By your patience, Aunchient Pistol. 
Fortune is painted blind, with a mufficr'^ afore 
her eyes, to signify to you, that Foidune is 
blind; and she is painted also with a wheel, 
to signify to you, which is the moral of it, that 
she is turning, and inconstant, and mutability, 
and variation : and her foot, look you, is fixed 
upon a spherical stone, which rolls, and rolls, 
and rolls; in good truth, the poet makes a most 
excellent description of it: Fortune is an ex- 
cellent moral. 40 

Fist. Fortune is Bardolph’s foe, and frowns 
on him: 

For he hath stolen a pax,^’ and hanged must 
a’ be: 

A damned death! 

Let gallows gape for dog; let man go free 
And let not hemp his wiiKl-])ipe suffocate: 
But Exeter hath given the doom of death 
For pax® of little price. 

8 Buxom, lively. 4 Muffler, bandage 

8 Pax, a metal plate, 'with sacred figures on it, used in 
the Roman mass See note ISl. 
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Therefore, go speak: the duke will hear thy 
voice; 

And let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach: 
Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee re- 
quite. 51 

FI%l Aunchient Pistol, I do partly under- 
stand your meaning. 


Fist. Why then, rejoice therefore. 

Flu. Certainly, aunchient, it is not a thing 
to rejoice at : for if, look you, he were my 
brother, I would desire the duke to use his 
good pleasure, and put him to execution; for 
disci jiline ought to be used. 

Fist. Die and be damn’d ' and figo for thy 
friendship ! co 



l\»i J)i« audbc damn’d I anti for thj' fncntlshii) ! Piht The Cj' of Spam ' 

Vlii It IS well Very good.— (Act 111 0 09-03.) 


Flu. It is well. 

Pist The fig of Spain 1 \_Exit. 

Flu, Yevy good. 

(How. Wliy, tins is an arrant counterfeit 
rascal; 1 remember him now; a bawd, a cut- 
purse. 

Flu. 1 ’ll assure you, a’ utt’red as brave 
words at the bridge as you shall see in a sum- 
mer’s day. Ihit it is very well; what he has 
spoke to me, tliat is well, I warrant you, when 
time is serve. go 

Qow. Why, ’t is a gull, a fool, a rogue, that 
now and then goes to the wars, to grace him- 
self at his return into London under the form 
of a 8t>l<lier. And such fellows ai^e perfect in 
the great commanders’ names: and they will 


learn you by rote where services were done; 
at such and such a sconce,^ at such a breach, 
at such a convoy; who came otf bravely, who 
was shot, who disgrac’d, what terms the 
enemy stood on; and this they con perfectly 
in the phrase of war, which they trick up with 
new-tuned oaths: and what a beard of the 
general’s cut and a horrid suit of the camp will 
do among foaming bottles and ale- wash’d wits, 
is wonderful to be thought on. But you must 
learn to know such slanders of the age, or else 
you may bo marvellously mistook. 85 

Flu. I tell you what. Captain Gower; I do 
perceive he is not the man that he would 


1 Sconce, 'bulwavk. 
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gladly make show to the world he is: if I find 
a hole in his coat, I will tell him my mind. 
[Drum heard.'] Hark you, the king is coming, 
and I must speak with him from the pridge. 9i 

Enter King Henry, Gloucester, and Soldiers. 

God pless your majesty! 

King. How now, Eluellen, cam’st thou from 
the bridged 

Flu. Ay, so please your majesty. The Duke 
of Exeter has very gallantly maintained the 
pridge: the French is gone off, look you; and 
there is gallant and most prave passages;^ 
marry, th’ athversary was have possession of 
the pridge; but he is enforced to retire, and 
the Duke of Exeter is master of the pridge : I 
can tell your majesty, the duke is a prave 
man. loi 

King. What men have you lost, Fluellen? 
Flu. The perdition of th’ athversary hath 
been very great, reasonable great: marry, for 
my part, I think the duke hath lost never a 
man, but one that is like to be executed for 
robbing a church, one Bardolph, if your majesty 
know the man: his face is all bubukles,^ and 
whelks,^ and knobs, and flames o’ fire : and his 
lips blows at his nose, and it is like a coal of 
fire, sometimes plue and sometimes red; but 
his nose is executed, and his fire ’s out. 112 
King. We would have all such offenders so 
cut off: and we give express charge, that in 
our marches through the country, there be 
nothing compel I’d ^ from the villages, nothing 
taken but paid for, none of the French up- 
braided or abused in disdainful language; for 
when lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, 
the gentler gamester is the soonest winner. 120 

TucJcet. Enter Montjoy. 

Moyit. You know me by iny habit.^ 

King, Weil then I know thee: what shall 
1 know of thee?<^ 

Mont My master’s mind. 

King. Unfold it. 

Mont Thus says my king: Say thou to 


1 Passages, acts, occurrences 
^ carbuncles ^ Whelks, pimples, 

^ Compell'd, taken by force. 

® Habit, i.e. las herald’s dress. 

® Of thee, from thee 


Harry of England: Though we seem’d dead, 
we did but sleep: advantage^ is a better 
soldier than rashness Tell him we could have 
rebuk’d him at Harfleur, but that we thought 
not good to bruise an injury till it were full 
ripe: now we speak upon our cue,® and our 
voice is imperial. England shall repent his 
folly, see his weakness, and admire om- suf- 
ferance. Bid him therefore consider of his 
ransom; which must proportion^ the losses 
we have borne, the subjects we have lost, the 
disgrace we have digested, which in weight 
to re-answer,^^ his pettiness would bow under. 
For our losses, his exchequer is too poor; for 
the effusion of our blood, the muster of his 
kingdom too fault a number; and for our dis- 
grace, his own person, kneeling at our feet, 
but a weak and worthless satisfaction. To 
this add defiance: and tell him, for conclusion, 
he hath betrayed his followers, whose condem- 
nation is pronounc’d. So far my king and 
master; so much my office. 145 

King. What is thy name? I know thy 

quality. 

Mont Mont joy. 

King. Thou dost thy office fairly. Turn 
thee back, 

And tell thy king I do not seek him now; 119 
But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment:^® for, to say the sooth, 
Though ’t is no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage,^^ 

My people are with sickness much enfeebl’d, 
My numbers lessen’d, and those few 1 have 
Almost no better than so many French; 

Who when they were in health, I tell thee, 
herald, 

I thought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Fi'enchmen. Yet, forgive me, 
God, 159 

That I do brag thus 1 This your air of France 
Hath blown that vice in me; I must repent. 
Go therefore, tell thy master here I am; 

My ransom is this frail and worthless trunk, 

‘^Advantage, opportunity « Upon ow cue, in our turn 
3 Proportion, correspoml to, 10 PigeBted, put up witb 
n In weight to re-amwer, fully to make up for, 

Quality, profession. 

IS Impeachment, hinclerance (Fr empBchement) 

14 Of craft and vantage, wily and favoured by circum- 
stances. 
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My army but a weak and sickly guard; 

Yet, God before, tell Lim we will come on, 
Though France himself and such another neigh- 
bour 

Stand in our way. There’s for thy labour, 
Montjoy. 

Go, bid thy master well advise himself: 

If we may pass, we will; if we be hinder’d, 

We shall your tawny ground with your red 
blood iro 

Discolour: and so, Montjoy, fare you well. 

The sum of all our answer is but this: 

We would not seek a battle, as we are; 

Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it- 
So tell your master. 

IfoM. I shall deliver so.^ Thanks to your 
highness. [^Exit. 

OJo. I hope they will not come upon us now. 
King, We are in God’s hand, brother, not 
m theirs. 

March to the bridge; it now draws towards 
night : 

Beyond the river we ’ll encamp ourselves, iso 
And on to-morrow bid them march away. 

\_Ejoeunt. 

Bcenk YII. The French camp,, near Agincoxirt, 

Enter the Constable of France, the Lord 
Eam BURES, Duke of Orleans, Dauphin, 
loith others. 

Con. T\itl I have the best armour of the 
world. Would it were day! 

OrL You have an excellent armour; but let 
my horse have his due. 

Con. It is the best horse of Europe. 

Orl. Will it never be morning? 

My lord of Orleans, and my lord high 
i constable, you talk of horse and ai'inour'? 

/ Orl. You are as well provided of both as any 
'^prince in the world. lo 

/ Dan. What a long night this is! I will not 
J change my horse with any that treads but on 
^four pasterns. Ca, ha! he bounds from the 
d earth, a,s if his entrails were hairs; U cJieml 
fimlmitp the Pegasus, ipii a Us narines de feu/^ 
^When X bestride him, I soar, I am a hawk: 


1 Deliver so, say so. 2 “ The flying horse," 

“ Wliicii has nostrils of flre," i e. fiery nostrils. 


he trots the air; the earth sings when he^ 
touches it, the basest horn of his hoof is more \ 
musical than the pipe of Hermes.^ ? 

Orl. He ’s of the colour of the nutmeg. 20 ) 
Dan. And of the heat of the ginger. It is/ 
a beast for Perseus: he is pure air and fire;? 
and the dull elements of earth and water never ^ 
appear in him, but only in patient stillness? 
while his rider mounts him: he is indeed a? 
horse; and all other jades you may call beasts. I 
Con. Indeed, my lord, it is a most absolute^ ^ 
and excellent horse. ^ 

Ban It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh ? 
is like the bidding of a monarch and his^ 
countenance enforces homage. 3i ( 

0)'l. No more, cousin. \ 

Ban. Nay, the man hath no wit that cannot, J 
from the rising of the lark to the lodging of ^ 
the lamb, vary deserved praise on my jialfrey; I 
it is a theme as fluent as the sea; turn the sands ? 
into eloquent tongues, and my horse is argu- 5 
ment^ for them all: ’tis a subject for a sover-^ 
eign to reason on, and for a sovereign’s sover- ? 
eign to ride on; and for the world, familiar to j 
us and unknown, to lay apart their particular^ 
functions and wmnder at him. I once writ a J 
sonnet in his praise and began thus: “Wonder^ 
of nature,” — 43 i 

Orl. I have heard a sonnet begin so to one’s \ 
mistress. J 

Daxi. Then did they imitate that which I^ 
composed to my courser, for my horse is my ? 
mistress. > 

Orl. Your mistress beai-s well. ? 

Baxt. Me well; which is the prescript^ praise 5 
a.nd perfection of agood and particular mistress. ? 

Con. Nay, for methought yesterday your{ 
mistress shrewdly® shook your back. 52; 

Baxi. So perhaps did yours. ^ 

Con. Mine was not bridled. ? 

Bau. 0 then belike she was old and gentle; I 
and you rode, like a kern of Ireland, your^ 
French hose off, and in your strait strossers.^ ? 

Con. You have good judgment in horseman-? 
ship. - 50 J 


4 Uarmes, Mercury (his Greek name) 

5 Absolute, without a fault 

c Argument, subject. Prescript, usual. 

8 Slmwiily, unquestionably, 
s Strossers, tight dresses or breeches. 
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Dau. Be warned by me, then : they that ride 
so and ride not wanly, fall into foul bogs I 
had rather have my horse to my mistress. 

Co)%. I had as lief have my mistress a jade. 

Bau. I tell thee, constable, my mistress 
wears his own hair. 

Con. I could make as true a boast as that, if 
I had a sow to my mistress. 

Ban. Be chien est retourn^ d son propre 
vomissement, et la truie lavee au hourhier:^ thou 
makest use of any thing. 70 

Con. Yet do I not use my horse for my mis- 
tress, or any such proverb so little kin to the 
purpose. 

Ram. My lord constable, the armour that I 
saw in your tent to-night, are those stars or 
suns upon it? 

Con. Stars, my lord. 

Bail. Some of them will fall to-morrow, 1 
hope. 

Con. And yet my sky shall not want. 

Bail, That may be, for you bear a many 
superfluously, and ’t were more honour some 
were away. si 

Con, Even as your horse bears your praises: 
who would trot as well, were some of your 
brags dismounted. 

Ban, Would I were able to load him with 
his desert ’ Will it never be day? I will trot 
to-morrow a mile, and my way shall be paved 
with English faces. 

Con. I will not say so, for fear I should be 
faced out of my way: but I would it were 
morning; for I would fain be about the ears 
of the English.] 02 

Ram. Who will go to hazard with me for 
twenty prisoners ? 

Con. You must first go yourself to hazard, 
ere you have them. 

Ba%. T is midnight; I fll go arm myself. 

Orl. The Dauphin longs for morning. 

Ram. He longs to eat the English. 

Con. I think he will eat all he kills. lOO 

Orl. By the white hand of my lady, he ’s a 
gallant prince. 

£ Con. Swear by her foot, that she may tread 
out the oath. 

^ i.e. "the dog i3 returned to his own vomit, and the 
washed sow to the mire ” 


OrL He is simply the most active gentleman ^ 
of Ex'ance. ^ 

Con. Doing is activity; and he will still be( 

doing. ( 

Orl. He never did harm, that I heard of. \ 
Con. Nor will do none to-morrow: he wilD 
keep that good name still. iii ^ 

Orl.~\ I know him to be valiant. 5 

Con. I was told that by one who knows him 
better than you. 

Orl. What ’s he '2 

Con. Marry, he told me so himself; and he 
said he cared not who knew it. 

Orl. He needs not; it is no hidden virtue in 
him, 119 

Con. By my faith, sir, but it is; never any 
bodysawit but his lackey ’tis a hooded valour; 
and when it appears, it will bate.^ 

£0)i. Ill will never said well. ) 

Con. I will cap that proverb with — There is/ 
flattery in friendship. ^ 

Orl. And I will take up that with — Give the^ 
devil his due. S 

Con. Well placed: there stands your friend? 
for the devil: have at the very eye of that pro- ( 
verb, with — A pox of the devil. 

Orl. You are the better at proverbs, by howS 
much — A fool’s bolt‘d is soon shot. ? 

Co7i. You have shot over. ? 

OrZ. ’Tis not the first time you were over-? 
shot. ] ( 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord high constable, the English 
lie within fifteen hundred paces of your tents. 
Con. Who hath measured the ground? 

Mess. The Lord Grandpr6. 

Con. A valiant and most export gentleman. 
Would it were day! Alas, poor Harry of 
England! he longs not for the dawning as 
we do. 141 

Orl. What a wretched and peevish^ fellow 
is this king of England, to mope with his fiit- 
brain’d^^ followers so far out of his knowledge! 

Con. If the English had any apprehension,^ 
they would run away. 


2 But 1m lackey, i e the only person he has had courage 
to beat is his lackey 3 Bate, i e. flutter, like a hawk 
4 Bolt, a blunt-headed arrow 
Peevish, foolish. c X^^at-hrain’d, stupid, 

'7 Apprehension, mtelligeiice, 
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Orl. That they lack; for if their heads had 
any intellectual armour, they could never wear 
such heavy head-pieces. 149 

Ram. That island of England breeds very 
valiant creatures; their mastiffs are of im- 
matchable couiuge. 

Orl, Eoolish curs, that run winking into the 
mouth of a Eussian bear, and have their heads 
crushed like rotten apples! You may as well 
say, that ’s a valiant flea that dare eat his 
breakfast on the lip of a lion. 

Co)i. Just, just; and the men do sympathize 
with the mastiffs in robustious^ and I'ough 


coming on, leaving their wits with their wives: 
and then give them great meals of beef and 
iron and steel, they will eat like wolves and 
fight like devils. 162 

Or'L Ay, but these English are shrewdly- 
out of beef. 

Con. Then shall we find to-morrow they 
have only stomachs to eat and none to fight 
Now it is time to arm: come, shall we about it? 
Orl. It is now two o’clock : but, let me see, 
— by ten 

We shall have each a hundred Englishmen. 

\_Esceicnt. 


ACT 

PEOLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 

Ghor. Now entertain conjecture of a time 
When creeping murmur and the poring^ dark 
Pills tlie wide vessel of the universe. 

Prom camp to camp through the foul womb of 
night 

The hum of either army stilly sounds. 

That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each othei'’s watch: 

Eire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face; 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful 
neighs 10 

Piercing tlie night’s dull ear, and from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing''^ the knights. 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of pi'eparation: 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 
And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 
Proud of their numbers, and secure in soul. 

The confident and over-lusty^ Prench 
Do th(i low-rated English play at dice; 

And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night 20 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away. The poor condemned 
English, 

Like sacrifices, by their watchful fmes 

1 Itobnsliom, sturdy - Shrewdly, assuredly. 

» Poring, purblind. ^ Stilly, softly, 

s Accomplishing, furnishing c 0ocr4\isty, over merry. 


IV. 

Sit patiently, and inly i-ummate 
Tlie morning’s danger, and their gestui'e sad 
Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts. 0 now, who will 
behold 

The royal captain of this ruin’d band 
Walking from watch to watch, from tent to 
tent, 30 

Let him cry “Praise and glory on his head !” 
For forth he goes and visits all his host, 

Bids them good morrow with a modest smile 
And calls them brothers, friends and country- 
men. 

Upon his royal face there is no note^ 

How dread an army hath enrounded® him, 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all- watched ° night, 

But freshly looks and over-bears attaint 
With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty; 40 
That every wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks: 
A largess universal like the sun 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, 
Thawing cold fear, that mean and gentle all, 
Behold, as may unworthiness define, 

A little touch of Harry in the night. 

And so our scene must to the battle fly; 


7 No note, nothing to show. 

8 Nnroimded, surrounded, 

9 All-tvatched, spent in watching 

19 Ocer-bears attaint, conceals Ins anxiety 
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Where — 0 for pity! — we shall much dis- 
grace 49 

/[[With four or five most vile and ragged foils,^ 
? Eight ill-dispos’d in brawl ridiculous, ] 

The name of Agincourt. Yet sit and see, 
Minding 2 true things by what their mockeries 
be. [Exit 


Scene I. The English camjp at Agincourt. 
Night. 

Enter Kino Henry and Gloucester. 
King. Gloucester, ’t is true that we are in 
great danger; 

The greater therefore should our courage be. 



Qhor Proud of then numbors, and aocuro lu soul, 

The coiifidmbsiudovot-luHty French 

Do the low-rated English play at dice —{Act iv, Prol. 17-19.) 


Enter Bedford. 

Good morrow, brother Bedford. — [[ God 
Almighty! [] 

There is some soul of goodness in things 
evil, 

Would men observingly distil it out. 

For our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry: 
[[ Besides, they are our outward consciences, 
And preachers to us all, admonishing o 

That we should dress us^ fairly for our end. 

1 Foils, swordsmen. 

2 Minding, thinking of 
Dress us, prepare ourselves. 


Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the devil himself. ] 

Enter Erpingham. 

Good moiTOw, old Sir Thomas Erpingham : 

A good soft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churlish turf of France. 
Erp. Not so, my liege: this lodging likes me 
better, 

Since I may say, “Now lie I like a king.” 
Ki 7 ig. ’T is good for men to love their present 
pains 

Upon example; so the spirit is eas’d; 19 

[[ And when the mind is quicken’d, out of doubt, 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
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j Break up their drowsy grave and newly move, 

( With casted slough and fresh legerity d ] 23 

Lend me thy cloak, Sir Thomas. Brothers 
both, 

Commend me to the princes in our camp; 

Do my good morrow to them, and anon 
Desire 2 them all to my pavilion. 

6rlo. We shall, my liege. 

Glouces^ter and Bedford 
Erp. Shall I attend your grace*? 

King. No, my good knight; 

Go with my brothers to my lords of England: 
1 and my bosom must debate a while, 31 
And then I would no other company. 

Erp. The Lord in heaven bless thee, noble 
Harry ! [Exit Erpingham 

King, God-a-mercy,^ old heart' thouspeak’st 
cheei fully. 

Enter Pistol. 

Fist. Quivald?^ 

King. A friend. 

Fist. Discuss unto me; art thou officer^ 

Or art thou base, common, and popular*?^ 
King. I am a gentleman of a company. 

Fist. TraiPst thou the puissant pike*? 40 
King. Even so. What are you 
Fist. As good a gentleman as the emperor. 
King. Then you are a better than the king 
Fist. The king ’s a bawcock,® and a heart of 
gold, ^ 

A lad of life, an imp^ of fame; 

Of parents good, of list most valiant, 

I kiss his dirty shoe, and from heart-string 
I love tlie lovely bully.— What is thy name*? 
King. J I arry le Roi. 

Fist. Le Uoy! a Cornisli name: art thou of 
Cornish crew? 60 

King. No, I am a Welshman. 

Fist, Know’st thou Flnellen? 

King. Yes. 

Fist. Tell him, I ’ll knock his leek about his 
pate 

Upon Saint Davy’s day. 


1 Legerity, alacrity (Fr. UghretiL), 2 Desire, invite 
^ God a-mercy, God have mercy 
1 Qid m l(U “who goes there?” 

Popular, plebeian. 

<5 liawcock, from Fr. beau cog. == fine cock, 

T Lmp, youngster. 


King. Do not wear your dagger in your cap 
that day, lest he knock that about yours. 

Fist. Art thou his friend ? 

King. And his kinsman too. 

Fist. The fgo^ for thee, then! 60 

King. I thank you: God be with you! 

Fist. My name is Pistol call’d. [Exit. 

King. It sorts ^ well with your fierceness. 

Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

Goiu. Captain Fluellen ! 

Flu. So! in the name of Cheshu Christ, speak 
lower. It is the greatest admiration in the 
universal ’orld, when the true and auncient 
prerogatifs and laws of the wars is not kept: 
if you would take the pains but to examine 
the wars of Pompey the Great, you shall find, 
I warrant you, that there is no tiddle-taddle 
nor pibble-pabble^^ inPompey’s camp; I w^ar- 
rant you, you shall find the ceremonies of the 
wars, and the cares of it, and the forms of it, 
and the sobriety of it, and the modesty of it, 
to be otherwise. 75 

Gow. Wliy, the enemy is loud; you hear him 
all night. 

Fho. If the enemy is an ass and a fool and 
a prating coxcomb, is it meet, think you, that 
we should also, look you, be an ass and a fool 
and a prating coxcomb? in your own con- 
science, now^ 

Goiv. I will speak lower. 

Flu. I pray you and peseech you that you 
wdll. [Exeunt Gower and Fluellen. 

King, Though it appear a little out of fa- 
shion, 

There is much care and valour in this Welsh- 
man. 

Enter three Soldiers, John Bates, Alexander 
Court, and Michael Williams. 

Court. Brother J ohn Bates, is not that the 
morning which breaks yonder? 

Bates. I think it be : but we have no great 
cause to desire the approach of day. 90 

Will. We see yonder the beginning of the 
day, but I think we shall never see the end of 
it. Who goes there? 

8 Figo, a gesture of contempt ^ Sorts, agrees. 
10 Tiddle-taddle = tittle-tattle, 
n Pihble-pabble, a coined word=idle prattle. 
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King, A friend. 

Will. Under wbat captain serve you? 

King. Under Sir Thomas Erpingham. 

Will. A good old commander and a most 
kind gentleman: I pray you, what thinks he 
of our estate ? 99 



King What are yoxi? 

Pint As good a gentleman as the emiieior —(Act iv. X. 41, 42.) 


King. Even as men wreck’d upon a sand, 
that look to he wash’d off the next tide. 

Bates. He hath not told his thought to the 
king? 

King. No; nor it is not meet he should. For, 
though I speak it to you, I think the king is 
but a man, as I am: the violet smells to him 
as it^doth to me; the element^ shows to him 


1 Element, the sky. 
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as it doth to me; all his senses have but human 
conditions: 2 his ceremonies laid by, in his 
nakedness he appears but a man; and though 
his affections are higher mounted than ours, 
yet, when they stoop, they stoop with the like 
wing. Therefore when he sees reason of fears, 
as we do, his fears, out of doubt, be of the 
same relish as ours are . yet, in reason, no man 
should possess him with any appearance of 
fear, lest he, by showing it, should dishearten 
his ai*my. 

Bates. He may show what outward courage 
he will; but I believe, as cold a night as ’tis, 
he could wish himself in Thames up to the 
neck; — and so I would he were, and I by him, 
at all adventui'es, so we were quit here. 

King. By my troth, I will speak my con- 
science^ of the king: I think he w^ould not 
wish himself any where but where he is. 

Bates. Then I would he were hei’e alone; so 
should he be sure to be ransomed, and a many 
poor men’s lives saved. 12S 

King. I dare say you love him not so ill, to 
wish^ him here alone, howsoever you speak 
this to feel other men’s minds : methinks I 
could not die any where so contented as in the 
king’s company; his cause being just, and his 
quaxTel honourable. 

Will. That ’s more than we know. 135 

Bates. Ay, or more than wo should seek 
after; for we know enough, if we know we 
are the king’s subjects: if his cause be wu-ong, 
our obedience to the king wipes the crime of 
it out of us. 

Will. But if the cause be not good, the king 
himself hath a heavy reckoning to make, when 
all loose legs and arms and heads, chopp’d off 
in a battle, shall join together at the latter^ 
day and cry all “We died at such a place;” 
some swearing, some crying for a surgeon, some 
upon their wives left poor behind them, some 
upon the debts they owe, some upon their 
children rawly left.^ I am afeard^ there are 
few die well that die in a battle; for how can 
they charitably dispose of any thing, when 
blood is their argument? Now, if these men 

2 Coyiditiom, qualities, » My conscience, my opinion. 

4 To wish, as to wish. Latter, last. 

« Bawly left, i.e. prematurely loft alone, or, perhaps, 
left unprovided for ? A/eard, afraid. 
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do not die well, it will be a black matter for 
the king that led them to it; whom to disobey 
were against all proportion of subjection.^ 153 
King, So, if a son that is by his father sent 
about merchandise do sinfully miscarry upon 
the sea, 2 the imputation of his wickedness, by 
your imle, should be imposed upon his father 
J that sent him : or if a servant, under his mas- 
ter’s command transporting a sum of money, 
jbe assailed by robbers and die m many irre- 

< concil’d iniquities, you may call the business 
^ of the master the author of the servant’s dam- 
5 nation:] but this is not so: the king is not 

bound to answer the particular endings of his 
soldiers, the father of his son, nor the master 
of Ihs servant; for they purpose not their 
Meath, when they purpose their services. [[Be- 
dsides, there is no king, be his cause never so 
5 spotless, if it come to the arbitrement of swords, 

{ can try it out with all unspotted soldiers: some 
jperad venture have on them the guilt of pre- 
( meditated and contrived^ murder; some, of 

< beguiling virgins with the broken seals of per- 
vjury; some, making the wars their bulwark, 
jthat have before gored the gentle bosom of 
) peace with pillage and robbery. Now, if these 
mien have defeated the law and outrun native*^ 
? punishment, though they can outstrip men, 

I they have no wings to fly from God: war is 
)his beadle, war is his vengeance; so that here 
)men are punish’d for before-breach of the 
^king’s laws in now the king’s quarrel: where 
jthey feared the death, they have borne life 
l^away; and where they would be safe, they 
^perish: then if they die unprovided, no more 
'! is the king guilty of their damnation than he 
jwas before guilty of those impieties for the 
\ which they are now visited. ] Every subject’s 

duty is the king’s; but every subject’s soul m 
his own. Therefore should every soldier in 
the wars do as every sick man in his bed, wash 
every mote out of his conscience: and dying 
so, death is to him advantage; or not dying, 
the time was blessedly lost wherein such pre- 
paration was gained : and in him that escapes, 
it were not sin to think that, making God so 


free an offer, He let him outlive that day to 
see his greatness and to teach others how they 
should prepare. 

’Tis certain, every man that dies ill, 
the ill upon his own head, the king is not to 
answer it. 199 

Bates. I do not desire he should answer for 
me; and yet I determine to fight lustily for 
him. 

King. I myself heard the king say he would 
not be ransom’d. 

Will. Ay, he said so, to make us fight cheer- 
fully: but when our throats are cut, he may 
be ransom’d, and we ne’er the wiser. 

King. If I live to see it, I will never trust 
his word after. 20s 

Will. You pay him then. That’s a perilous 
shot out of an elder-gun^ that a poor and a 
private displeasure can do against a monarch! 
you may as well go about® to turn the sun to 
ice with fanning in his face with a peacock’s 
feather. You’ll never trust his word after! 
come, ’t is a foolish saying. 

King. Your reproof is something too round 
I should be angry with you, if the time were 
convenient. 

Will. Let it be a quarrel between us, if you 
live. 220 

King. I embrace it. 

Will. How shall I know thee again ? 

King. Give me any gage of thine, and I will 
wear it in my bonnet: then, if ever thou dar’st 
acknowledge it, I will make it my quarrel. 

Will. Here’s my glove: give me another of 
thine. 

King. There. 

Will. This will I also wear in my cap; if 
ever thou come to me and say, after to-mor- 
row, “ This is my glove,” by this hand, I will 
take thee® a box on the ear. 232 

King. If ever I live to see it, I will challenge 
it. 

Will. Thou dar’st as well be hanged. 

King. Well, I will do it, though I take® thee 
in the king’s company. 

Will. Keep thy word: fare thee well. 


1 Proportion of bubjection, reasonable service 

2 Miscarry upon the sea, be lost at sea. 

» Contrived, preconcerted. 

^ Native, in their own country, 


5 Blder-gun, pop-gun ^ Go about, undertake. 

7 Too round, too blunt, too plain-spoken. 

8 X will take thee, i c. as we say, I will take and give 

thee. 8 Take, catch, find. 
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Bates. Be friends, you English fools, be 
friends: we have French quarrels enow,^ if you 
could tell how to reckon. 241 

; [ King. Indeed, the French may lay twenty 

^French crowns to one, they will beat us; for 



King O hard ooiidition, 

Twin-bom with gi’eatneas, subject to the breath 
Of every fool, whose sense no more can, feel 
But hia own wringing!— (Act iv. 1. 250-253 ) 

Jthey bear them on their shoulders: but it is 
5 no English treason to cut French crowns, and 
> to-morrow the king himself will be a clipper. ] 
[E^ncnt the three Soldiers. 
Upon the king! let us our lives, our souls, 
Our debts, our cai'eful^ wives, 


1 BmiD, enough (used "with plural nouns). 

2 Ccereful, anxious 


Our cliildren and our sins lay on the king! 

We must bear all. 0 hard condition,^ 250 
Twin-born wuth greatness, subject to the breath 
Of evei'y fool, whose sense no more can feel 
But his own wringing!^ What infinite hearts- 
ease 

Must kings neglect, that private men enjoy! 
And what have kings, that privates have not too. 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony? 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony? 

[] What kind of God aid thou, that sulfer’st more J 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers? ; 
What are thy rents'? what are thy comings in? ^ 

0 ceremony, show me but thy wmdh! 201 ) 

What is thy soul of adoration?] i 

Art thou aught else but place, degree and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? 

Wherein thou art less happy being fear’d 
Than they in fearing. 

[]What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage? 

sweet, ? 

But poison’d flattery ? 0, be sick, great great- ? 

ness, ] ( 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure! 

[| Think’st thou the fiery fever will go out 270 1 
With titles blown from adiilatioiC j 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending? ] { 
Canst thou, when thou command’st the beggar’s 
knee. 

Command the health of it^ No, thou proud 
dream, 

That play’st so subtly with a king’s repose; 

1 am a king that find thee, and I know 
’Tis not the balm,^ the sceptre and the ball, 
The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

£ The intertiasu’d robe of gold and pearl, ) 

The farced title running ’fore the king, ] 280 ^ 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of jiomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world, 
No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical. 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 
Who with a body fill’d and vacant mind 
Gets him to rest, cramm’d with distressfuh^ 
bread; 

Never sees horrid night, the child of hell, 


3 Condition, inotrieally a (pmdrisyllal)lo, 

4 Wringing, sullernif^ 

s Balm, the anointing oil used at coronations, 
« Bktressful, laboriously earned' 


ACT IV Scene 1 


KING HENKY V. 


ACT IV Scene 2 


^ But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 2S0 
J Sweats in the eye of Phoebus and all night 
I Sleeps in Elysium; next day after dawn, 

J Both rise and help Hyperion to his horse,^ 

^ And follows so the ever-running year, 

^With profitable labour, to his grave:] 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch. 
Winding up days with toil and nights with 
sleep, 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 

[ ^ The slave, a member of the country’s peace, 
f Enjoys it, but in gross brain little wots^ 
(What watch the king keeps to maintain the 
i peace, 300 

I Whose hours the peasant best advantages.^ ] 

Enter Erpixgham. 

E7'p. My lord, your nobles, jealous of your 
absence, 

Seek through your camp to find you. 

Kinff. Good old knight, 

Collect them all together at my tent: 

I ’ll be before thee. 

Erp. I shall do ’t, my lord. [E.vit. 

King, [Kneeling] 0 God of battles' steel my 
soldiers’ hearts; 

Possess them not with fear ; take from them 
now 

The sense of reckoning, if th’ opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. Not to-day, 
O Lord, 

0, not to-day, think not upon the fault 3io 
My father made in compassing the crown ! 

I Pichard’s body have interred new; 

And on it have bestow’d more contrite tears 
Than from it issu’d fox’ced drops of blood: 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 

Who twice a-day their wither’d hands hold up 
Towards heaven, to pardon blood; and I have 
built 

Two chantries, where the sad "^and solemn priests 
Sing still for Eichard’s soul. More will I do; 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth, 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 321 
Imploring pardon. 


1 Help Ilypermi to his horse, is up before sunrise. 

2 Ipots, knows, 

3 The peasant best advantages, % e. benefit the peasant 
most. 

^ 8 ad, serious, grave. ^ Still, constantly. 


Enter Gloucester. 

Glo. My liege! [The King rises.] 

King. My brother Gloucester’s voiced Ay ; 

I know thy errand, I will go with thee: 

The day, my friends and all things stay for me. 

[E.reunt. 

Scene II. The French camp, ySiimhse, 

Enter the Dauphin, Orleans, Eambures, and 
others. 

OrL The sun doth gild our armour; up, my 
lords! 

Dau. Montez a cheval! My horse! varlet!^ 
laquais! ha! 

OrL 0 brave spirit! 

DaiL Via! les eaux et la terre ., — 

OrL RieyipuiS? V air et le — 

Daii, Ciel! cousin Orleans. 

Enter Constable. 

Now, my lord constable! 

Con. Hark, how our steeds for present service 
neigh' 

Dan,. Mount them, and make incision in 
their hides, 9 

That their hot blood may spin in English eyes, 
And dout^ them with superfluous courage, ha! 
Ram. What, will you have them weep our 
horses’ blood 

How shall we, then, behold their natural tears? 
Enter Messenger. 

Mess. The English are embattled,® you French 
peers. 

Con. To horse, yougjillant princes! straight 
to horse! 

Do hut behold yon poor and starved band, 
[And your fair show shall suck away their > 
souls, / 

Leaving them but the shales'^ and husks of men.] ) 
There is not wox’k enough for all our hands; 
Scarce blood enough in all their sickly veins 
To give each naked curtle-axe^® a stain, 21 
[That our French gallants shall to-day draw out, 

c Varlet (Old Frencb)=page. 

!■ Doxit, do out, %.e extinguisli. 

8 Emhatiled, i e. in battle array, 
i » Sfiaks, shells. Onrtle-axe, cutlass. 
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ACT IV Scene % 


KING HENEY V, 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


; And sheath for lack of sport: let us but blow 
{ on them, 23 

) The vapour of our valour will o’erturii them. 3 
’T is positive ’gainst all exceptions, lords, 
j That our superfluous lackeys [[ and our peasants, 
jWho in unnecessary action swarm 
‘About our squares^ of battle, 3 were enow 
To purge this held of such a lidding^ foe. 
Though we upon this mountain’s basis by 30 
Took stand for idle speculation: 

But that our honours must not. What ’s to say'^ 
A very little little let us do, 

And all is done. Then let the trumpets sound 
The tucket sonance^ and the note to mount; 
Eor our approach shall so much dare the field 
That England shall couch down in fear and 
yield. 

Enter Grandpee. 

Grand, Wiry do you stay so long, my lords 
of France'? 

Yon island carrions, desperate of their bones, ^ 
Ill-favour’dly become the morning field: 40 

Their ragged curtains^ poorly are let loose. 
And our air shakes them passing scornfully: 
Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggar’d host 
And faintly through a rusty beaver® peeps: 

^ £ The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 
SWith torch-staves in their hand; and their 
I poor j^es 

\ Lob^ down their heads, dropping the hides and 
J hips, 

llThe gum down-roping^ from their pale-dead 
I eyes, 

^ And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit® 
) Lies foul with chew’d grass, still and motion- 
J less; 3 00 

And their executors, the knavish crows, 

Fly o’er them, all impatient for their hour. 

;[] Description cannot suit itself in words 
$To demonstrate the life of such a battle 
i In life so lifok'ss as it shows itself. 3 

Con. They ’ve said their prayers, and they 
stay for death. 

^ Squares, squadrons. 2 TJildinf;, 1)a8e, cowardly. 
^ The tucket aonance, a flourish on a trumpet. 

^ Deh,pemte of their hones, reckless of their fate, 
s Ragged eurtaim, torn banners 
« Reaver, the visor of a helmet, 7 Loh, han^^ heavily. 
8 Doivn-ropinf, i.e. dnppiujj: down (Fr, ruupi^). 

8 Qiimml hit, a bit with double rings. 
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Dau, Shall we go send them dinners and 
fresh suits 

And give their fasting horses provender, 

And after fight with them ^ 

Coyi. I stay but for my guidon:^® to the field! 

I will the hanner from a trumpet take, gi 
A nd use it for my haste. Come, come, away! 
The sun is high, and we outwear the day. 

\Jdveiint. 

Scene III. The English camp. 

Enter the English host; Gloucester, Bedford, 
Exeter, Salisbury and Westmoreland. 

Glo. Where is the king^ 

Bed, The king himself is rode to view their 
battle. 

\Yest. Of fighting men they have full three 
score thousand. 

Eose. There ’s five to one; besides, they all 
are fresh. 

Sal. God’s arm strike with us! ’t is a fearful 
odds. 

God he wi’ you, princes all; T ’ll to luy charge: 
If we no more meet till we meet in heaven, 
Then, joyfully, my noble Lord of Bedford, 

My dear Lord Gloucester, and my good Lord 
Exeter, 9 

And my kind kinsman, warrioi’s all, adieu ! 
Bed. Farewell, good Salisbury; and good 
luck go with thee! 

£E:ve. Farewell, kind lord; fight valiantly to-^ 
day: ^ 

And yet I do thee wi'ong to mimD**^ thee of it, I 
For thoua.rt fram’d of the firm truth of valour. 3; 

[Exit Sadshurg. 
Bed. He is a,s full of valour as of kindness; 
Princely in both. 

Enter the King. 

O that we now ha,d luu'o 
But one ten thousaml of those mtui in England 
That do no work to-day ! 

King What’s he that wishe.s so'? 

My cousin Westmoreland 1 No, my fair cousin: 
If we are mark’d to die, we are enow^'^ 20 
To do our country loss; and if to live, 

18 Guidon, ensigii, Htaudard. 

1^ we are w'aHtiiig. 

12 Mind, remhid. u jRnoie, enough. 




The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks 
With loreli-staYes in their hsjid 



ACT IV. Scene 3 


KING HENEY V. 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God’s will ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By J ove, I am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care I who doth feed nj^on my cost; 

It yearns^ me not if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires: 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive 29 


No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 
God’s peace! I would not lose so great an honour 
As one man more, me thinks, would share from 
me 32 

For the best hope I have, O, do not wish one 
more 1 

Father proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my 
host. 



King 1 pray thee, bear my former answer back ; 

Bid them achieve mo and then soil my bones —{Act iv. 3. 90, 91.) 


That ho which hath no stomach to this fight. 
Let him dejiari; his passport shall be made 
And crowns for convoy^ put into his purse: 
We would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fellowsliip to die with us. 

This day is called the feast of Orispian: 40 

1 le that tiutlives this day, an<l comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam’d, 
And rouse him at the name of Orispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age. 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 
And say “To-morrow is Saint Orispian:” 
Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars, 


And say "‘These wounds I had on Crispin’s day.” 
Old men forget; yet all shall he forgot, 

But he ’ll remember with advantages'^ 50 
What feats he did that day : then shall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as houseliold words, 
Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 
This story shall the good man teach his son; 
And Ci’ispin Orispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 59 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 


1 Yearm, grioves. 

3 Convoy^ conveyance, iiAvelling expenses. 
Vigili the day preceding a lioly day. 


* With advantages, with profit. 
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ACT IV. Scene 3. 


KING HENEY V. 


ACT IV Scene 3. 


Shall be my brother; be he ne'er so vile, 02 
This day shall gentle liis condition:^ 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bod, 

Shall think themselves aecnrs’d they were not 
here ; 

And hold their manhoods chea]^ whiles any 
speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 
lie-ente)- S.vi.isBUiiy. 

Sal. My sovereign lord, ho.stow yourself- 
with speed; 

The French are hravely’’ in their hattle.s'* set, 
And will with all expudienctr’ cliavgo on u.s. 70 
King. All things arc ready, if uur mind.s ho so. 
Theifi:. Perish the man whose mind is hack- 
ward now! 

King. Thou dost not wish more help from 
England, coxl 

TIesif. God’s will! my liege, would you and 
I alone, 

Without more help, could light this loyal battle! 
King, Why, now thou hast uu wish’d live 
thousand men: 

Which likes me better than to wish us ou(‘. 
You know your i)lanes: God be wdth you all! 

Tuchet, Enter Montjoy and Attendants, 

Mont, Once more I come to know of thee, 
King Hari’y, 

If for thy ransom thou wilt now compound, 
Before thy most assured overthrow: 

^[]Eor certainly thou art so ntNar the gulf, 
^Thou needs must he englutted.^ Besulcs, in 
^ mercy, 

^The constable desires thee thou wilt mind 
j;Thy followei’s of repentance; that, their souls 
^May make a peaceful and a sweet retin^ 

^^Erom off these fields, whcrt‘, wretches, their 
i poor bodie.s 

\ Must lie and fester.] 

King, Who hath seui thee nowf 

Mont, The Constable, of France. 

King, I pray thee, bear my former answiu* 
back : w 

1 OentU Jm condition, taakuhiiu a gpufclumnu. 

2 Ikstoic younclf, rotuni to your iiont. 

3 Bravely, with niuoh th«play, ^ Buttletf, hattaliom 
Expedience, luiHtp, 

6 EngUitted, Bwallowcd up, absorbed. 
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Bid them achieve” me and then sell my bones. 
Good ( Jod ! why should they mock poor fellows 
thus? 92 

The man lliat once did sell the lion’s skin 
While tlie beast liv’d, was kill’d with hunting 
liim. 

A many of onr bodies shall no doubt 
Find native graves; upon the which, I trust, 
Shall witness h\e in lirass of this day’s work: 
And those that lea,ve Iheir valiant bones in 
Franc(‘, 

Dying like men, though buried in your dung- 

Idlls, 

They shall be fam’d; [[for there the sun shalbj 
greet them, 100? 

And <lraw tlunr honours rei'king up to heaven;? 
Leavingtlnur (‘ad hly parts to ehoke yonrclixuc, { 
The smell wheivof shall breed a plague iiC, 
France. ( 

Mark then abounding va,lonr in our English, j 
'That being dead, likt! to the bnlh'i’s grazing, ^ 
I>r<‘ak out into a st'emul eoin\se of mischief, < 
Killing in relapse of mortality. < 

Let m(‘ spi'ak proudly: tell the constalile loss 
We are but warrior.s for the working day; \ 
Our gayness and our gilt'*' are all besmirch’d s 
With rainy man'hing in tin* painful field; I 
I'hcnx ’s nut a piec(‘ of fcatlnu' in our host— \ 
ttood arguuumt, I hopt‘, we will not tly — b 
And time hath worn us into slovenry;^* ? 

lint, by tin* mans, our lu'arts ari* in the trim; > 
And my poor soldiers (t'll nn*, yet ere night ) 
Tln*y ’ll be in fr(‘slu‘r robt's, or they will pluck? 
'Thegay m‘weoatso\'rihe Frt*in‘h soldiers’ lieads? 
And turn ( hem out of service. If tln*y dothis,— ) 
As, if < lod ph'asi*, they shall, my ra.nsom then) 
Will soon be levied.] Ibu'ald, save thou tliyj 
hdiour; 121 

(bnn‘. thou no mon^ for ransom, gnuitle herald: 
1’ln‘y shall havt* man*, 1 swi’ar, but these my 
joints; 

Whii‘li if tlnw havt* as I will leavsi ’tun them, 
Shall yi<‘ld tlnun littita tell tin* eonstabh'. 

Jfont. I shall, King 1 larry. And so fare thee 
W(*ll: 

1 Thou never shalt hear herald any more. 

[E.vennf Mtattjig/ ami Attendunts. 

? Achieve, cnplttiTn 
w (tilt, but* tmpnui(<8. 

» Ehi'vnry, tslovealhioHa. 



ACT IV Scene 3. 


KING HENEY V. 


ACT IV. Scene 4 


Kin-g. I fear thou ’It once more come again 
for ransom. 

Enter York. 

YorJc. My lord, most humbly on my knee I beg 
The leading of the vaward.^ 130 

King, Take it, brave York. Now, soldiers, 
march away: 

And how^ thou pieasest, God, dispose the day’ 

[Exeuyit. 

j [] Scene IV. The field of battle, 

\ Alarum. Eajcitrsions, Enter Pistol, French 
j! Soldier, and Bog. 

J Fist. Yield, cur! 

J Fr. Sol. Je pense que voics Hes gentilhomme 
^ de bonne qualiU? 

J Fist. Qualitie calmie cmtiire me!^ Art thou 
^ a gentleman ^ what is thy name discuss. 

J Fr. Sol. 0 Seigneur Dieu! 
j Fi8t. 0, Signieur Dew should be a gentle 
\ man: 

J Perpend my words, 0 Signieur Dew, and 
j mark; 

{ 0 Signieur Dew, thou diest on point of fox,^ 
j Except, 0 signieur, thou do give to me lo 
) Egregious ransom. 

J Fr. Sol. 0, prenes mis^ricorde! agez pitit 

< de moil “ 

( Fist. Moy^ shall not serve; I will have forty 
\ moys; 

<0r T will fetch thy rim® out at thy throat 
Qn dro])S of crimson blood. 

I Fr. Sol. Est-il impossible Teehapper la force 
\de ton bras? ^ 

\ Fist. Brass, cur! 19 

sThou damned and luxurious^® mountain 
goat, 

sOifer’st me brass? 

S Fr. Sol. 0 pai'donnez moil 
I Fist. Bay’st thou me so ? is that a ton of 
^ moys? 

1 Vawanl, vangtiard. 2 Uoia, as, 

" T think that you are a gentleman of good quality ” 

* See note 233 ^ Point of fox, point of sword 

« “ 0, take compassion ! have pity on mo 1" 
t May. See note 237. 

8 Jiim, the peritoneum; or, perhaps, the diaphragm 
» *'l8 it impossible to escape the force of thy arm?" 
Luxurious^ lustful. 


Come hither, boy: ask me this slave in French 
What is his name. 

Bog. Ecoutez: comment Ues-vous appele?'^^ 

Fr. Sol. Monsieur le Fei\ 

Bog. He says his name is Master Per. 

Fist. Master Per! I’ll fer him, and firk^^ him, 
and ferret^® him: discuss the same in Prench 
unto him. 31 

Bog. I do not know the Prench for fer, and 
ferret, and firk. 

Fist. Bid him prepare; for I wiU cut his 
throat. 

Fr. Sol. Que dit-il, monsieur'^ 

Bog. II me commande de vous dire que vous 
faites voics prit; car ce soldat ici est dispose 
tout d cette heure de coivper votre gorgeM 
Fist. Oiog, cuppele gorge, permafogF 
Peasant, unless thou give me crowns, brave 
crowns; 40 

Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. 

Fr. Sol. 0, je rous supplie, pour Vamoitr de 
Dieu, one pardonner! Je suis gentilhomme de 
bonne onaison: gardez ona vie, et je vous don- 
nerai deux cents Seus.^^ 

Fist. What are his words ? 

Bog. He prays you to save his life: he is a 
gentleman of a good house; and for his ran- 
som he will give you two hundred crowns. 

Fist, Tell him my fury shall abate, and I 
The crowns will take. 5i 

Fr. Sol. Fetit monsieur, que dit-il? 

Bog. Encore quHl est eontre son jureonent de 
pardonner auoun prisonnier, oiianonoins, pour 
les ^cus que vous Vavez promis, il est content de 
vous donner la liberty, le f ranch isementF 
Fr. Sol. Sur ones genoux je vous donne mille 
o'cynereimens; et je on^estione heureux que je suis 
toonb^ entre les onains (F%tn chevalier, je pense, U 


n '‘Listen; how are you called?" (“what’s your name?"; 
12 Firk, heat Ferret, worry. 

1*1 “lie orders me to tell you to make yourself ready 
for this soldier here is disposed this very hour to cut yoiu 
throat." 

15 This is Pistol’s idea of Erench He means, “0 yes, 
cut his throat, by my faith,” 

Ki “ O, I entreat you for the love of God to pardon me ^ 
I am a gentleman of good family . preserve my life, and 
I will give you two hundred crowns ’’ 

1 ? “Although it is against his oath to pardon any pri 
soncr, nevertheless (m return) for the crowns you have 
promised him, ho is content to give (you) your liberty 
your release." 
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ACT IV. Scene 4 


KING HENEY V. 


ACT IV Scene 5. 


plm brave^ millant^ et tres distingue seigneur 
d^A ngleterreA Gi 

Pist, Expound unto me, boy. 

Boy, He gives you, upon his knees, a thou- 
sand thanks; and he esteems himself happy 
that he hath fallen into the hands of one, as 
he thinks, the most brave, valorous, and 
thrice-worthy signior of England. 

Pist, As I suck blood, I will some mercy 
'show. Follow me! 69 


Boy. Buivez-vous le grand capitaim} \_Exe-) 
unt Pistol, and French Soldier.'] I did never ^ 
know so full a voice issue from so empty a^ 
heart: but the saying is true, — The empty ^ 
vessel makes the greatest sound. Bardolph^ 
and Nym had ten times more valour thane 
this roaring devil i’ the old play, that every ( 
one may pai’e his nails with a wooden dagger : ( 
and they are both hanged ; and so would this \ 
be, if he durst steal anything adventurously.^ j 



Bop. Ho prays you to save his life: he is a genUeman of a good house —{Act iv, 4. 47, 48.) 


must stay with the lackeys, with the lug- 
|gage of our camp, the French might have a 
I good prey of us, if he knew of it; for there is 
mone to guard it but boys. [Exit. ] 

Scene V. Another part of the field. 

Enter Constable, Orleans, Bourbon, 
Dauphin, Eambures, and others in confusion. 

Co7i. 0 diable! 


1 “ Upon my knees I give you a thousand thanks ; and 
I esteem myself happy to have fallen into the hands of a 
knight, I think, the most brave, valiant, and highly dis- 
tinguished lord in England " 

3 Follow the great captain " ^ Admituromly , boldly, 
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Orl. 0 seigneur! le jour est perdu, toxit est 
perdu E 

Dan. Afort de ma vie! all is confounded, all! 
Eeproach and everlasting sluune 
Sits mocking in our plumes. 0 meohante 
fortune! ^ 

Do not run away. [d short alanmi. 

Con. Why, all our ranks ai'e broke. 

Dau. 0 perdurable^ shame! let’s stab our- 
selves. 

Be these the wretches that we play’d at dice 
for? 


4 “ 0 my lord, the day is lost, all in lostl" 
6 \vi(‘kod fortune !" 

« Perdurable, enduring, lasting. 




ACT IV. Scene 5 


KING HENKY V. 


ACT IV Scene 7. 


Orl. Is this the king we sent to for his 
ransom ? 

Bout. Shame and eternal shame, nothing 
but shame ' lo 

^ Let’s die in honour: once more back again; 

^ [_ And he that will not follow Bourbon now, 
Let him go hence, and with his cap in hand, 
Like a base pander, hold the chamber-door 
^ Whilst by a slave, no gentler than my dog. 
His fairest daughter is contaminated.] 

Cou. Disorder, that hath spoil’d us, friend^ 
us now’ 

Let us on heaps go offer up our lives. 

Od. We are eiiow^ yet living in the field 
To smother up the English in our throngs. 

If any order might be thought upon. 21 
Bom\ The devil take order now! I’ll to 
the throng: 

Let life be short; else shame will be too long. 

\_E:!ceu7it. 

( [Scene VI. jhiother part of the field. 

Alarums. Enter King Henrf and Forces, 
Exeter, and others. 

King. Well have we done, thrice valiant 
countrymen 

But all’s not done; yet keep the French the 
field. 

Exe. The Duke of York commends him to 
your majesty. 

^ King. Lives he, good uncle? thrice within 
jl this hour 

i I saw him down ; thrice up again, and fighting; 
] From helmet to the spur all blood he was. 

Eivc. In which ari’ay, brave soldier, doth he 
! lie, 

i Larding'* the plain; and by his bloody side. 
Yokefellow to his honour-owing^ wounds, 
^The noble Earl of Suffolk also lies. lo 

) Suffolk first di’d: and York, all haggled^ over, 
i Comes to him, where in gore he lay insteep’d, 
^nd takes him by the beard; kisses the gashes 
<That bloodily did yawn u])on his face; 

^Aud cries aloud “Tarry, dear cousin Suffolk! 
^My soul shall thine keep company to heaven; 

1 Frkrul, tefrieml. Bmw, onough. 

a Ijanling, om-iching. 

4 Uommr^imnng, honour owning, lionourahle 
« Haggled, mangled. 


Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fiy abreast, > 
As in this glorious and well-fo tighten field \ 
We kept together in our chivalry!” 19 J 

Upon these words I came and cheer’d himup: { 
He smil’d me in the face, rauglit^ me his hand, | 
And, with a feeble gripe, says “ Dear my lord, I 
Commend my service to my sovereign.” ? 

So 7 did he turn and over Suffolk’s neck I 
He threw his wounded arm and kiss’d his> 
lips; > 

And so espous’d to death, with blood he seal’d) 
A testament of noble -ending love. > 

The pretty and sweet manner of it forc’d ) 
Those waters from me which I would have) 
stopp’d ; ( 

But I had not so much of man in me, so ^ 

And all my mother came into mine eyes \ 

And gave me up to tears. I 

King. I blame you not; I 

For, hearing this, I must perforce*^ compound^ 
With mistful eyes, or they will issue too. < 

\_Alaru7n j 

But, hark! what new alarum is this same? J 
The French have reinforc’d their scatter’d^ 
men: > 

Then every soldier kill his prisoners: 37) 

Give the word through [^Ea;eunt. 2} 

Scene YII. A^iothey' part of the field. 

Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

Flu. Kill the poys and the luggage! ’tis 
expressly against the laws of arms: ’tis as 
arrant a piece of knavery, mark you now, as 
can be offer’t; in your conscience, now, is it 
not? 

Gow. ’Tis certain there’s not a boy left 
alive ; and the cowardly rascals that ran from 
the battle ha’ done this slaughter: besides, 
they have burn’d and carried away all that 
was in the king’s tent; wherefore the king, 
most worthily, hath caus’d every soldier to 
cut his prisoner’s throat. 0, ’tis a gallant 
king ! 

Flu. Ay, he was porn at Monmouth, Cap- 
tain Gower. What call you the town’s name 
where Alexander the Pig was porn! 

Gow. Alexander the Great. 

c Itaiight, reached. 7 So, then. » Perforce, necessarily 
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ACT IV. Scene 7. 


KING HENRY Y. 


ACT IV Scene 7 


FliL Why, I pray you, is not pig great? 
the pig, or the great, or the mighty, or the 
huge, or the magnanimous, are all one reckon- 
ings, save the phrase is a little variations. 19 

Gow, I think Alexander the Great was 
born in Macedon ; his father was called Philip 
of Macedon, as I take it ? 

Flu. I think it is in Macedon where Alex- 
ander is porn. I tell you, captain, if you look 
in the maps of the ’orld, I warrant you sail 
find, in the comparisons between Macedon 
and Monmouth, that the situations, look you, 
is both alike. There is a river in Macedon; 
and there is also moreover a river at Mon- 
mouth: it is called Wye at Monmouth; but 
it is out of my prains what is the name of 
the other river; but Tis all one, Tis alike as 
my fingers is to my fingers, and there is sal- 
mons in both. If you mark Alexander’s life 
well, Harry of Monmouth’s life is come after 
it indifferent well; for there is figures in all 
things. Alexander, — Gotknows,andyou know, 
— in his rages, and his furies, and his wraths, 
and his cholers, and his moods, and his dis- 
pleasures, and his indignations, and also being 
a little intoxicates in his prains, did, in his 
ales and his angers, look you, kill his pest 
friend, Cleitus. 4 i 

Gow. Our king is not like him in that, he 
never kill’d any of his friends. 

Flu, It is not well done, mark you now, 
to take the tales out of my mouth, ere it is 
made and finish’d. I speak but in the figures 
and comparisons of it: as Alexander killed 
his friend Cleitus, being in his ales and his 
cups; so also Harry Monmouth, being in his 
right wits and good judgements, turn’d away 
the fat knight with the great-belly doublet: 
he was full of jests, and gipes, and knaveries, 
and mocks; I have forgot his name. 

Goio. Sir John Falstaff. 

Flu. That is he: I ’ll tell you there is good 
men porn at Monmouth. 

Goio. Here comes his majesty. 

Alarum. Enter King Henry, and forces; 
Warwick, Gloucester, Exeter, and 
others. 

King. I was not angry since I came to 
Prance 


Until this instant. Take a trumpet,^ herald; 
Ride thou unto the horsemen on yon hill: 

If they will fight with us, bid them come 
down, Gi 

Or void‘d the field; they do offend our sight: 
If they ’ll do neither, we will come to them. 
And make them skirr ^ away, as swift as stones 
Enforced^ from the old Assyrian slings: 
Besides, we’ll cut the throats of those we have. 
And not a man of them that we shall take 
Shall taste our mercy. Go and tell them so. 

Enter Montjoy and Attendants. 

Ewe. Here comes the herald of the French, 
my liege 

Glo. His eyes are humbler than they us’d 
to be. 70 

King. How now! what means this, herald? 
know’st thou not 

That I have fin’d these bones of mine for 
ransom ? 

Com’st thou again for ransom ? 

Mont. l^Kneeling'] No, great king: 

I come to thee for charitable license,^ 

That we may wander o’er this bloody field 
To book® our dead, and then to bury them; 

To sort our nobles from our common men. 
For many of our princes — woe the while! — 
Lie drown’d and soak’d in mercenary blood 
I” So do our vulgar^ drench their peasant limbs J 
In blood of princes; and their wounded^ 
steeds si ( 

Fret fetlock deep in gore and with wild rage s 
Yerk® out their armed heels at their dead< 
mastei’s, s 

Killing them twice. 0, give us leave, great 5 
king, \ 

To view the field in safety and dispose > 

Of their dead bodies!] S 

King. I tell thee truly, herald, 

I know not if the day bo ours or no; 

For yet a many of your horsemen peer 
And gallop o’er the field. 

Ifont. [Rising] The day is yours. 


1 Tnmpet, ie. truiupetor 2 leaves. 

8 SHrr, hurry. 4 J^nforcM, hurled. 

License, pormisHion. c To book, ie, to register. 
5' Mercenary blood, %,e. the hlood of mereouariea. 

8 Our vxdijar, ie. our common soldiers, 

» TerJc, thrust. 
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ACT IV Scene 7. 


King. Praised be God, and not oiir strength, 
for it! 90 

What is this castle call’d that stands hard by”? 
Mont. They call it Aginconrt. 

King. Then call we this the field of Agin- 
court, 

Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 

[^Flourish of trumpets. 

J 12 Flu. Y our grandfather of famous memory, 
/an’t please your majesty, and your great- 
yuncle Edward the Plack Prince of Wales, as 
( I have read in the chronicles, fought a most 
jprave pattle here in France, 
j King. They did, Fluellen. lOO 

I Flu. Your majesty says very true* if your 
? majesties is remembered of it, the Welshmen 
Jdid good service in a garden where leeks did 
jigrow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps; 
which, your majesty know, to this hour is an 
(J honourable badge of the service; and I do 
(believe your majesty takes no scorn to wear 
^the leek upon Saint Tavy’s day. los 

King. I wear it for a memorable honour, 
^For I am Welsh, you know, good country- 
\ man. 

] Flu. All the water in Wye cannot wash 
Jyour majesty’s Welsh plood out of your pody, 

i ' I can tell you that: God pless it and preserve 
it, as long as it pleases his grace, and his 
majesty too! 

King. Thanks, good my countryman. 

Fki. By Jeshu, I am your majesty’s coun- 
tryman, 1 care not who know it; I will con- 
(fess it to all the ’orld: I need not to be 
(asliamed of your majesty, praised be God, so 
Jlong as your majesty is an honest man. 120 
^ King. God keep me so!] Our heralds go 
with him: 

Bring me just notice^ of the numbers dead 
On both our parts. [Exeunt Heralds idth 
Montjog.'] Call yonder follow hither. 

[Points to Williams. 
Exe. [To WilUams\ Soldier, you must come 
to the king. [ Williams adranees^ having the 
King^s glove in his cup. 
King. Soldier, why wearest thou that glove 
in thy cap? 

Will, An’t please your majesty, ’tis the 


gage of one that I should fight withal, if he 
be alive. 

King. An Englishman? 129 

Will. An’t please your majesty, a rascal 
that swagger’d with me^ last night; who, if 
alive and ever dare to challenge this glove, I 
have sworn to take him a box o’ th’ ear: or if 
I can see my glove in his cap, which he swore, 
as he was a soldier, he would wear if alive, I 
will strike it out soundly. 

K%7ig. What think you, Captain Fluellen? 
is it fit this soldier keep his oath? 

Mu. He is a craven and a villain else, an ’t 
please your majesty, in my conscience. 140 
King. It may be his enemy is a gentleman 
of great sort,^ quite from the answer of liis 
degree. 

Flio. Though he be as good a gentleman as 
the tevil is, as Lucifer and Belzebub himself, 
it is necessary, look your grace, that he keep 
his vow and his oath: Qif he be perjured, seej 
you now, his reputation is as arrant a villain; 
and a Jacksauce,^ as ever his black shoe trod; 
upon God’s ground and his earth, in my con- ! 
science, la!] 150 

Kmg. Then keep thy vow, sirrah, when 
thou mect’st the fellow. 

Will. So I will, my liege, as I live. 

King. Who serv’st thou under? 

Will. Under Captain Gower, my liege. 

Mil Gower is a good captain, and is good 
knowledge and literatured in the wars. 

King. Call him hither to me, soldier. 158 
Will. I will, my liege. [Exit. 

King. Here, Fluellen; wear thou this favour 
for me and stick it in thy cap; when Alengon 
and myself were down together, I pluck’d 
this glove from his helm* if any man challenge 
this, he is a friend to Alen 9 on, and an enemy 
to our person; if thou encounter any such, 
apprehend him, an thou dost me love. m 
Fhc. Your grace does me as great honours 
as can be desir’d in the hearts of his subjects 
I would fain see the man, that has but twe 
legs, that shall find himself aggrief’d at this 
glove; that is all; but I would fain see it once 
and please God of his grace that I might see 

^Swagger’d lodli me, bullied me. 

8 Great sort, high rsiuk, 

4 Jaclcmuce, FlueUeiTi? blunder for Saucy Jack. 
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ACT IV Scene T 


KING HENRY V. 


ACT IV. Scene 8 


King. Knowest thou Gower^ 

Fl%b. He is my dear friend, an please you. 
King. Pray thee, go seek him, and bring 
him to my tent. 

Fin. I will fetch him. \_Eivit. 

King. My Lord of Warwick, and my brother 
Gloucester, 

Follow Fluellen closely at the heels: 179 

The glove which I have given him for a favour 
May haply purchase him a box o’ th’ ear; 

It is the soldier’s; I by bargain should 
Wear it myself. Follow, good cousin War- 
wick: 

If that the soldier strike him, as I judge 
By his blunt bearing he will keep his word, 
Some sudden mischief may arise of it; 

For I do know Fluellen valiant^ 

And, touch’d with choler, hot as gunpowder. 
And quickly will return an injury: 1S9 

Follow, and see there be no harm between them. 
Go you with me, uncle of Exeter. [Exeunt. 

Scene VIII. Before King Eenryh 'pavilion. 

Enter Gower and Williams. 

Will. I warrant it is to knight you, captain. 

Enter Fluellen. 

Flu. God’s will and his pleasure, captain, 
I beseech you now, come apace to the king, 
there is more good toward you peradventure 
than is in your knowledge to dream of. 

Will. Sir, know you this glove? 

Flu. Know the glove! I know the glove is 
a glove. 

Will. I know this; and thus I challenge it. 

him. 

Flu. ’S blood! an arrant traitor as any is 
in the universal world, or in France, or in 
England! ii 

Gow. How now, sir! you villain! 

Will. Ho you think I ’ll be forsworn? 

Fltt. Stand away. Captain Gower; I will give 
treason his payment into plows, I warrant you. 
Will. I am no traitor. 

Flu. That ’s a lie in thy throat. I charge 
you in his majesty’s name, apprehend him: 
he ’s a friend of the Duke Alen^on’s. 19 


Enter Warwick and Gloucester. 

War. How now, how now ! what’s the matter? 

Flu. My Lord of Warwick, here is — praised 
be Got for it! — a most contagious treason 
come to light, look you, as you shall desii’e in 
a summer’s day. Here is liis majesty. 

Enter King Henrv and Exeter. 

King. How now ! what 's the matter? 

Flu. My liege, here is a villain and a traitor, 
that, look your grace, has struck the glove 
which your majesty is take out of the helmet 
of Alen^on. 2S 

Wzll, My liege, this was my glove; here is 
the fellow of it ; and he that I gave it to in 
change promis’d to wear it in his cap: I pro- 
mised to strike him, if he did: I met this man 
with my glove in his cap, and I have been as 
good as my word. 

Flu. Your majesty hear now, saving your 
majesty's manhood, what an arrant, rascally, 
beggarly, lousy knave it is: I hope your 
majesty is pear me testimony and witness, 
and will avouchment, that this is the glove 
of Alen^on, that your majesty is give me; in 
your conscience, now? 40 

King. Give me thy glove, soldier; look, 
here is the fellow of it. 

’Twas I, indeed, thou promised’st to strike; 
And thou hast given me most bitter terms.^ 

Flu. An please your majesty, let his neck 
answer for it, if there is any martial law in 
the world. 

/{ing. How canst thou make me satisfaction? 

Will. All offences, my lord, come from the 
heart: never came any from mine that might 
offend your majesty. fu 

King. It wars ourself thou didst abuse. 

Will. Your majesty came not like yourself: 
you appear’d to me but as a common man; 
witness the night, your garments, your low- 
liness,^ and what your liighness suffer’d under 
that shape, I beseech you take it for your own 
fault and not mine: for had you been as I 
took you for, I made no olfonce; therefore, I 
beseech your highness, pardon mo, oo 


1 Vahatit, metrically a trisyllable. 
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2 IiUte7' tei'ma, bitter words. 

8 LowUneHn, Immble appearance. 
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KING HENKY Y. 


ACT IV. Scene 8. 


Kiyig, Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove 
with crowns, 6i 

And give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow; 
And wear it for an honour in thy cap 
Till I do challenge it. Give him the crowns. 
And, captain, you must needs^ be friends with 
him. 

By this day and this light, the fellow 
has mettle enough in his belly. Hold, there 
is twelve pence for you; and I pray you to 
serve Got, and keep you out of prawls, and 
prabbles," and quarrels, and dissensions, and, 

I warrant you, it is the better for you. 7i 
Will. I will none of your money. 

Fill. It is with a good will; I can tell you, 
it will serve you to mend your shoes: come, 
wherefore should you be so pashful? your 
shoes is not so good: ’t is a good silling, I 
warrant you, or I will change it. 

Enter an English Herald. 

King. Now, herald, are the dead number’d? 
Her. Here is the number of the slaughter’d 
French. 

Kmg What prisoners of good sort ^ are taken, 
uncle? 80 

E.xe. Charles Duke of Orleans, nephew to 
the king; 

John Duke of Bourbon, and Lord Bouciqualt: 
Of other lords and barons, knights and squires. 
Full fifteen hundred, besides common men. 
King. This note doth tell me of ten thousand 
French 

That in the field lie slain; of princes, in this 
number, 

And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 
One hundred twenty six: added to these. 

Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen, 

1 Bight thousand and four hundred; []of the 
which, 90 

Five hundred were but yesterday dubb’d 
knights: 

jBo that, in these ten thousand they have lost, 
? There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries,'^ 
rrho rest are pidnces, barons, lords, knights, 
( squires, 


And gentlemen of blood and quality. J 

The names of those their nobles that lie dead: s 
Charles Delabreth, high constable of France; ? 
Jacques of Chatillon, admiral of France; ) 

The master of the cross-bows, Lord Eambures; ] 
Great Master of France, the brave Sir Guich- / 
ard Dolphin, lOO / 

John Duke of Alen 9 oii, Anthony Duke of; 

Brabant, ; 

The brother to the Duke of Burgundy, ^ 

And Edward Duke of Bar: of lusty earls, ^ 
Grandpre and Eoussi, Fauconberg and Foix, ; 
Beaumont and Marie, Yaudemont and? 

Lestrale. ]] ^ 

Here was a royal fellowship of death! 

Where is the number of our English dead? 

\Herald shows him another paper. 
Edward the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Eichard Ketly, Davy Gam, esquire: 

None else of name;^ and of all other men no 
But five and twenty. 0 God, thy arm was 
here; 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 

Ascribe we all! When, without stratagem, 
But in plain shock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss 
On one part and on th’ other^ Take it, God, 
For it is none but thine! 

Exe. ’T is wonderful! 

King. Come, go we in procession to the 
village: 

And be it death proclaimed through our host 
To boast of this or take that praise from God 
Which is his only. I2i 

Flu. Is it not lawful, an please your 
majesty, to tell how” many is killed? 

King, Yes, captain; but with this acknow- 
ledgment. 

That God fought for us. 

Fhi. Yes, my conscience, he did us great 


goot. 

King. Do we all holy rites; 

Let there be sung ‘‘Non nobis” and “TeDeuni 
The dead with charity enclos’d in clay: 129 
And then to Calais; and to England then; 
Where ne’er from France arriv’d more happy 
men. [Exeunt. 


X NceiU, of BOCQSsity. 2 Prahbloff, petty disputes, 
3 Sort, rank. Mercenaries, lured soldiers. 


5 Of name, of note or rank. 
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ACT V Scene 1. 


ACT V. 


PEOLOGUE. 

E)iU)' Chorus, 

Chor. Vouchsafe to those that have not 
read the story, 

That I may prompt them : ^and of such as have, 

^ I humbly pray them to admit th’ excuse 
^ Of time, of numbers and due course of things, 

5 Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
iBe here presented. ] Now we bear the king 
Toward Calais, grant him there; there seen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart^ the sea. Beliold, the English beach 
Pales in^ the flood with men, with wives, and 
boys, 10 

Whose shouts and claps out-voice the deep- 
mouth’d sea. 

Which, like a mighty wdiitfler^ ’fore the king. 
Seems to prepare his way: so let him land. 
And solemnly see him set on to London. 

So swift a pace hath thought, that even now 
You may imagine him upon Blackheath; 

I Where that his lords desire him to have 
borne 

His bruised helmet and his bended sword 
Before him through the city: he forbids it, 
Being free from vainness and self -glorious 
pride; 20 

Giving full trophy, signal and ostent 
Quite from himself to God. But now behold. 
In the quick forge and working-house of 
thought, ] 

How London doth pour out her citizens! 

The mayor and all his brethren in best sort,^ — 
Like to the senatoi*s of th’ antique Eoine, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels, — 
Go forth and fetch their conquering Cmsar in: 
TAs, by a lower but loving likelihood, 

/Were now the general of our gracious em- 
^ press, yo 

r As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
/Bringing rebellion broached^ on his sword, 

1 Athwart, across. 2 Palea ia, encircles 

s WJuJfier, a person who goes before a procession to 
clear Oie way. 4 Sort, style or manner. 

5 IMehhood, similitude. « Broached, transfixed. 
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How many would the peaceful city quit, 5 
To welcome him! much more, and much more/ 
cause, 3P 

Did they this Harry. ] Now 111 London place 
him; 

As yet the lamentation of the French 
Invites the King of England’s stay at home; 
The emperor’s coming 111 behalf of Fiance, 

To order peace between them; and omit 
All the occurrences, whatever chanced, 40 
Till Harry’s back-return again to Fiance: 
There must we bring him. ami myself have 
play’d 

The interim, by reniemhering you^ ’t is past. 
Then brook abridgment, and }"our eyes ad- 
vance, 

After your thoughts, straight back again to 
France. 

Scene I. France. The English camp. 

Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

Goto. Now, that ’s right; but why wear you 
your leek to-day? Saint Davy’s day is 
past. 

Flu. There is occasions and causes why and 
wherefore in all things: I will tell you, asse 
my friend, Captain Gower: the rascally, scald,® 
peggarly, lousy, pragging knave, Pistol, which 
you and yourself and all the world know to 
be no petter than a fellow, look you now, of 
no merits, he is come to me and prings me 
pread and salt yesterday, look you, and hid 
me eat my leek: it was in a place whei’e I 
could not preed no contention with him ; hut 
I will be so pold as to wear it in my cap till 
I see him once again, and then I will tell him 
a little piece of my desires. 

Enter Pistol. 

Goio. Why, here he comes, swelling like a 
turkey-cock. 

Mu. ’T is no matter for his swellings nor 
his turkey-cocks. Got pless you, Aunchient 


y lUmemhermg you, remiuiling you. 8 Scald, scurvy. 



ACT V Scene 1 


KING HENRY V. 


ACT V. Scene 1 


Pistol! you scurvy, lousy knave, Got pless 
you! 

Fist. Ha! art thou bedlam? dost thou 
thirst, base Trojan, 20 

To have me fold up Parca’s fatal web? 
Hence! I am qualmish at the smell of 
leek. 

Flic. I peseech you heartily, scurvy, lousy 


knave, at my desires, and my requests, and my 
petitions, to eat, look you, this leek : because, 
look you, you do not love it, nor your affec- 
tions and your appetites and your digestions 
doo’s not agree with it, I would desire you to 
eat it. 

Fist. Not for Cadwallader^ and all his goats. 

Flu. There is one goat for you. [Strikes 



By tins leek, I will most horribly rerengo : 
I cat and cat, I swear —(Act v 1 49, 50 ) 


kirn.] Will you be so good, scakP knave, as 
eat it ? SI 

Fist. Base Trojan, thou shalt die. 

Flu. You say very true, scald knave, when 
(lod’s will is: I will dt'siro you to live in the 
meantime, and eat your victuals: come, there 
is sauce for it. [Strikes hm.'] You called me 
yesterday mountain-squire; but I will make 
you to-day a squire of low degree. I pray 
you, fall to: if you can mock a leek, you can 
eat a leek. 

C/ow. Enough,captaiii: you have astonished^ 
him. 41 

Fhi. I say, I will make him eat some part 


1 Cndivalladcr, the labt of the Welsh kings. 

2 Scald, scurvy. -^Astonished, stunned. 


of my leek, or I will peat his pate four days. 
— Pite, I pray you: it is good for your green 
wound and your ploody coxcomb. 

Fist. Must I bite 

Flu. Yes, certainly, and out of doubt and 
out of question too, and ambiguities. 

Fist. By this leek, I will most horribly 
revenge; 

I eat and eat, I swear — so 

Flu. Eat, I pray you ; will you have some 
more sauce to your leek ^ there is not enough 
leek to swear by. 

Fist. Quiet thy cudgel; thou dost see I 
eat. 

Flu. Much good to you, scald knave, 
heartily. Nay, pray you, throw none away; 
the skin is good for your proken coxcomb. 
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ACT V. Scene 1 


KING HENRY 


ACT V. Scene 2. 


When you take occasions to see leeks here- 
after, I pray you, mock at ^em ; that is all. 

Pist. Good. 60 

Flu. Ay, leeks is good' hold you, there is 
a groat to heal your pate. 

Pist Me a groat! 

Flu. Yes, verily and in truth, you shall 
take it; or I have another leek in my pocket, 
which you shall eat, 

Pist. I take thy groat in earnest of re- 
venge. 

Flu. If I owe you any thing, I will pay 
you in cudgels: you shall be a woodmonger, 
and buy nothing of me but cudgels. God b’ 
wi’ you, and keep you, and heal your pate. 

\Exit. 

Pist. All hell shall stir for this. 72 

Gow. Go, go ; you are a counterfeit cowardly 
knave. Will you mock at an ancient tra- 
dition, begun upon an honourable respect, and 
worn as a memorable trophy of predeceased 
valour and dare not avouch in your deeds 
any of your words? I have seen you gleek- 
ing^ and galling^ at this gentleman twice or 
thrice You thought, because he could not 
speak English in the native garb, he could 
not therefore handle an English cudgel: you 
find it otherwise; and henceforth let a Welsh 
correction teach you a good English condition.^ 
Fare ye well. \Exit. 

Pist Doth Fortune play the huswife^ with 
me now ? 

I [News have I, that my Nell is dead i’ the 
spitaP 

Of malady of France; 

And there my rendezvous is quite cut 
off.] 

Old I do wax; and from my weary limbs 
(; Honour is cudgell’d. [ Well, bawd I ’ll turn, 
)And something lean to cuti)urse of quick 
i hand. ] oi 

To England will I steal, and there I’ll 
steal: 

And patches will I get unto these ciidgell’d 
scars. 

And swear I got them in the Gallia wars. 

\^Exit 

1 Gleeldng, siieenng falling, senfling. 

8 Condition, temper. ^IXuHwife, hussy. 

8 Spital, hospital. 


Scene II. Troyes in Champagne. An apart- 
ment in the King^s palace. 

Enter, at one door, King Henry, Exeter, 
Bedford, Gloucester, Warwick, West- 
moreland, and other Lords; at another, the 
French King, Queen Isabel, the Princess 
Katharine, Alice, and other Ladies; the 
Duke of Burgundy, and his train. 

Ii%ng. Peace to this meeting, wherefore® 
we are met! 

Unto our brother France, and to our sister. 
Health and fair time of day; joy and good 
wishes 

To our most fair and princely cousin Katha- 
rine ; 

And, as a branch and member of this royalty, 
By whom this great assembly is contriv’d, 

We do salute you, Duke of Burgundy; 

And princes French, and peers, health to you 
all! 

Fr. King. Right joyous are we to behold 
your face, 9 

Most worthy brother England; fairly met: — 
So are you, princes English, every one. 

Queen. So happy be the issue, brother 
England, 

Of this good day and of this gracious meeting, 
As we are now glad to behold your eyes ; 
Your^yes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Against the French, that met them in their 
bent, 

The fatal balls ^ of murdering basilisks:® 

The venom of such looks, we fairly hope, 
Have lost their quality, and that this day 
Shall change all griefs and quarrels into love. . 
King. To cry amen to that, tlms we appear. 
Qiteen. You English princes all, 1 do salute 
you. 22 

Bur. My duty to you both, on equal love. 
Great Kings of France and England! That 
I liave lab(HU’’d, 

With all my wits, my pains and strong t'U- 
deavours, 

To bring your most imperial majesties 
Unto this bar and I'oyal interview, 

Wherefore, for which, Balk, cyctialls. 

^Basilisks; a pun on hasilisks -mokes and basilwks, 
large cannon. 
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Your mightiness on both parts best can wit- 


Since then my office hath so far prevail’d 
That, face to face and royal eye to eye, so 
You have congreeted,^ let it not disgrace me, 
If I demand, before this royal view. 

What rub 2 or what impediment there is. 
Why that the naked, poor and mangled Peace, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties and joyful births. 
Should not in this best garden of the world 
Our fertile France, put up her lovely visage ? 
j[]Alas, she hath from France too long been 
^ chas’d, 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 

^ Corrupting in its own fertility. 40 

jHer vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 

^ Unpruned dies; her hedges even-pl cach’d,^ 
jLike prisonei's wildly overgrown with hair, 
JPut forth disorder’d twigs; her fallow leas 
|lThe darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory 
;! Doth root upon, while that the coulter rusts 
,'That should deracinate^ such savagery;^ 

^The even mead, that erst brought sweetly 

^ forth 

)The freckl’d cowslip, burnet and green clover, 
^Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 

/ Conceives by idleness and nothing teems 5 i 
?But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies,^ 
/ burs, 

? Losing both beauty and utility. 

/And as our vineyards, fallows, meads and 
j hedges, 

^ Defective in their natures, grow to wildness, 

< Even no our houses and ourselves and children 

< Have lost, or do not learn for want of time, 
The sciences that should become our country; 
But grow like savages, — as soldiers will 
That nothing do but meditate on blood,— go 

^To swearing and stern looks, diffus’d attire 
{And every thing that seems unnatural. 
Which to reduce into our former favour^ 
J;You are assembl’d: and my speech entreats 
'That I may know the let,® why gentle Peace 
'Should not expel these inconveniences 
{ And bless us with her former qualities. 


1 Cowjreeted, uiot with friendliness. 2 jiuh, obstacle. 
8 Emn-ploach'd, smoothly interwoven. 

* Demmiate, uproot. ^ Savagery, wild growth 
0 Keckfiics, dry hemlock stems. 

^ Favour, appearance. 8 j^et, hmderance. 


King. If, Duke of Burgundy, you would®' 
the peace ) 

Whose want gives growth to th’ imperfections { 
Whichyou have cited, you must buy that peace i 
With full accord to all our just demands; ri; 



King. Fair Katharine, and most fair, 

Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms 
Such as will enter at a lady’s ear 

And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart?— (Act v. 2 98-101.) 


Whose tenours and particular effects k 

You have enschedul’d briefly in your hands, s 
Bur. The king hath heard them; to the; 
which as yet { 

There is no answer made. ; 

King. Well then the peace, > 

Wliich you before so urg’d, lies in his answer.]] 1 
[Burgundg gives the French King a scroll. 
Ft. King. I have but with a cursorary eye 


0 Would, wish. 
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O’erglanced the articles : pleasetli your grace 
T’ appoint some of your council presently 
To sit with us once more, with better heed 
To re-survey them, we will suddenly si 
Pass our accept^ and peremptory answer. 

King. Brother, we shall. Go, uncle Exeter, 
And brother Clarence, and you, brother Glou- 
cester, 

Warwick and Huntingdon, go with the king; 
And take with you free power to ratify, 
Augment, or alter, as your wisdoms best 
Shall see advantageable^ for our dignity, 
Any thing in or out of our demands, 

And we’ll consign^ thereto. Will yon, fair 
sister, oo 

Go with the princes, or stay here with us ? 
Quem. Our gracious brother, I will go with 
them: 

Haply a woman’s voice may do some good. 
When articles too nicely^ urg’d bo stood on. 
King. Yet leave our cousin Katharine here 
with us. 

She is our capital demand, compris’d 
Within the fore-rank of our articles, 

Qimn. She hath good leave. 

[Exeunt all except Ilenry^ Katharine^ 
and Alice. 

King. Pair Katharine, and most fair, 
Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms 
Such as will enter at a lady’s ear lOO 

And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart? 

Katk. Your majesty shall mock at mo; I 
cannot speak your England. 

King. 0 fair Katharine, if you will love 
me soundly with your French heart, I will 
be glad to hear you confess it brokenly with 
your English tongue. Bo you like me, Kate? 

Kath. Pardonnez-mo% I cannot tell vat is 
‘dike me.” 

King. An angel is like you, Kate, and you 
are like an angel. m 

Kath. Qice dit-il? (pie je sids semhlMe d 
les anges? ® 

Alice. maimm% sauf wtre grace^ ainsi 
dit-il.^ 


1 PaBs our accept, declare oar acceptance. 

^ AdwntageaUe, profitable, 
a Consign, agree. 4 Nicely, eopliistioally. 

s “ What says he? that I am like the angels?” 
6 Yes, truly, save your grace, so he says.” 
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King. I said so, dear Katharine; and I 
must not blush to affirm it. 

Kath. 0 hon Dieii! les langucs des hommes 
sont pleines de tromperies.^ 

King. What says she, fair one? that the 
tongues of men are full of deceits ^ 121 

Alice. Old, dat de tongues of de mans is be 
full of deceits: dat is de princess.^ 

King. The princess is the better English- 
woman. I’ faith, Kate, my wooing is fit for 
thy understanding: I am glad thou eanst 
speak no better English: for, if thou couldst, 
thou wouldst find me such a plain king that 
thou wouldst think I had sold my farm to buy 
my crown. I know no ways to mince it in 
love, but directly to say “I love you:” then 
if you urge me farther tlian to say “ do you 
in faith?” I wear out my suit. Give mo your 
answer; i’ faith do: and so clap hands and a 
bargain: how say you, lady? 134 

Kath. /Saitf votre honneur, mo understand 
veil. 

King, Marry, if you would put me to veu'ses 
or to dance for your sake, Kate, why you un- 
did nic:'*^ for the one, I have neither words nor 
measure, and for the other, T have no strength 
in measure, yet a rc^asonable measure in 
strength. If I could win a lady at leap- 
frog, or by vaulting into my saddle with my 
armour on my back, under the correction 
of bragging be it spoken, 1 should quickly 
leap into a wife. Or if I might builet^^ for 
my love, or bound my horse for her favours, 
1 could lay on like a butcher and ait like 

a jack-an-apes,^2 God, 

Kate, I cannot lor>k greenly nor gasp out 
my eloquence, nor T have no cunning in 
protestation: only downright oaths, which I 
never use till urged, nor nevm' break for 
urging. If thou canst love a fellow of this 
temper, Kate, whose face is not worth sun- 
burning, that never looks in his glass for love 
of any thing he aet‘s there, let thine eye bo 
thy cook. I speak to thee plain soldier: if 
thou canst love me for this, take me; if not, 


“ 0 good Ood I tbo tongues of men are full of deceits.” 
J)at is de pniiccBS, i.e. that is what the princess says. 
» You undid me, i.e. you would undo me. 
w In measure, in dancing. n Pufet, box. 

'^^Jack-an-apes, a monkey. u Qreenly, foolishly, 
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to say to thee that I shall die, is true; but for 
thy love, by the Lord, no ; yet I love thee too. 
And while thou livest, dear Kate, take a fel- 
low of plain and uncoined constancy; for he 
perforce must do thee right, because he hath 
not the gift to woo in other places: for these 
fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme 
themselves into ladies’ favours, they do always 
reason themselves out again. What ! a speaker 
is but a prater; a rhyme is but a ballad. A 
good leg will fall: ^ a straight back will stoop; 
a black beard will turn white ; a curled pate 
will grow bald; a fair face will wither; a full 
eye will wax hollow: but a good heart, Kate, 
is the sun and the moon; or rather the sun 
and not the moon; for it shines bright and 
never changes, but keeps his course truly. If 
thou would have such a one, take me; and 
take me, take a soldier; take a soldier, take 
a king. And what sayest thou then to my 
love ? speak, my fair, and fairly, I pray thee. 

Katli. Is it possible dat I sould love de 
enemy of France^ 179 

King. No; it is not possible you should 
love the enemy of France, Kate ; but, in loving 
me, you should love the friend of France; for 
I love France so well that I will not part with 
a village of it; I will have it all mine: and, 
Kate, when France is mine and I am yours, 
then yours is France and you are mine. 

Katk. I cannot tell vat is dat. 187 

J King. N o, Kate ? [[ I will tell thee in French ; 

^ which I am sure will hang upon my tongue 
•^ like a new-married wife about her husband’s 
^neck, hardly to be shook off. Quand j^ai 

i le possession do France, et qtiand vans avez le 
possession de mol, — let me see, what then? 
Saint Denis be my speed! — done mtre est 
< France ct rom ites mienned It is as easy for 
t me, Kate, to conquer the kingdom as to speak 
(BO much more Fi’ench: I shall never move 
Uhee in French, unless it be to laugh at me. 

\ Katk Sanf votre honneur, le Frangois gue 
(vous pari ez, il est nieilleur gue VAnglois lequel 
Ije purled 201 

1 Fallt slirink, 

3 ** When X have possession of Franco and yon have the 
posBcssion of mo— tlion France is yours and you are mine,” 
3 Saving your honour, the French that you speak, it 
is hotter timn tlio English which I speak.” 


King. No, faith, is’t not, Kate: but thy\ 
speaking of my tongue, and I thine, most? 
truly-falsely, must needs be granted to bej 
much at one. ] But, Kate, dost thou under- ^ 
stand thus much English, canst thou love me? 
Katk I cannot tell. 207 

King. Can any of your neighbours tell, 
Kate^ I’ll ask them. Come, I know thou 
lovest me: and at night, when you come into 
your closet, you ’ll question this gentlewoman 
about me ; and I know, Kate, you will to her 
dispraise those parts in me that you love with 
your heart; but, good Kate, mock me merci- 
fully; the rather, gentle princess, because I 
love thee cruelly. If ever thou beest mine, 
Kate, as I have a saving faith within me tells 
methoushalt, [I get thee with scambling,^ and / 
thou must therefore needs prove a good> 
soldier-breeder : ] shall not thou and I, between > 
Saint Denis ^ and Saint George, compound a 
boy, half French, half English, that shall go 
to Constantinople and take the Turk by the 
beard? shall we not? what sayest thou, my 
fair flower-de-luce? 224 

[] Katk I do not know dat. } 

King. No; ’t is hereafter to know, but now? 
to promise: do but now promise, Kate, you? 
will endeavour for your French part of such? 
a boy; and for my English moiety take the? 
word of a king and a bachelor. [] How answer? 
you, la plus helle Katharine du monde, mon 
trh clier et devin d^esse?^ 

Katk Your majesty ave fausse French 
enough to deceive de most sage demoiselle dat 
is en France. 235 

King. Now, fie upon my false French! By 
mine honour, in true English, I love thee, 
Kate; by which honour I dare not swear thou 
lovest me; yet my blood begins to flatter me 
that thou dost, notwithstanding the poor and 
untempering effect of my visage. []Now, be-^ 
shrew my father’s ambition! he was thinking J 
of civil wars when he got me: therefore was^ 
I created with a stubborn outside, with an^ 
aspect of iron, that, when I come to woo^ 
ladies, I fright them. ] But, in faith, Kate, \ 

■4 Seambli7ig, struggling. 

3 Saint Denis, the French patron saint. 

6 The most beautiful Katharine in the world, my 
very dear and divine goddess.” 
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the elder I wax, the better I shall appear: 
mj comfort is, that old age, that ill layer up 
of beaiity, can do no more spoil upon my face: 
thou hast me, if thou hast me, at the worst; 
and thou shalt wear me, if thou wear me, 
better and better: and therefore tell me, most 
fair Katharine, will you have me? Put off 
your maiden blushes; avouch the thoughts of 
your heart with the looks of an empress; take 
me by the hand, and say Harry of England, 
I am thine: ” which word thou shalt no sooner 
bless mine ear withal, but I will tell thee 
aloud “England is thine, Ireland is thine, 
France is thine, and Henry Plantagenet is 
thine:” who, though I speak it before his 
face, if he be not fellow with the best king, 
thou shalt find the best king of good fellows. 
Come, your answer in broken music ; for thy 
voice is music and thy English broken; there- 
fore, queen of all, Katharine, break thy mind 
to me in broken English; wilt thou have 
me? 

Kaih. Dat is as it sail please de roi man 
pdre. 

King, Nay, it will please him well, Kate; 
it shall please him, Kate. 

Kath. Den it sail also content me, 27o 

King. Upon that I kiss your hand, and I 
call you my queen. 

Hath. Laissez, man seigneur^ laimsj laissez: 
ma foif je m mux point que vous ahaissiez 
votre grandeur en haisant la main d^une de 
mtre seigneurie indigne serviteur; excusez-moi, 
je vous sitpplie, man trh-puissant seigneur}' 

King. Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Kath. Les dames et demoiselles pour itre 
haisies devant leur noces, il n^est pas la coiitiime 
de France.'^ 2si 

King. Madam my interpreter, what says 
she? 

Alice. Dat it is not be de fashion pour les 
ladies of France, — I cannot tell vat is haiser 
en Anglish. 

King. To kiss. 

1 “let li)e, my lord, let be, let be: my faitb, I do not 
wisli that you should abase your greatness in kissing the 
hand of one of your lordship’s nri"wortliy servants ; excuse 
me, I entreat you, my very powerful lord.” 

2 “JFor ladies and girls to be kissed before their mar- 
riage, it is not the custom in France.” 
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Alice. Your majesty entendre bettre que moi. 

King. It is not a fashion for the maids in 
France to kiss before they are married, would 
she say? 29i 

Alice. Ouij vrawient. 

King. 0 Kate, nice customs curtsy to great 
kings. Dear Kate, you and I cannot be con- 
fined within the weak list^ of a country’s 
fashion: we are the makers of mauners, Kate; 
and the liberty that follows our places stops 
the mouth of all find -faults;'^ as I will do 
yours, for upholding the nice fashion of your 
country in denying me a kiss: therefore, 
patiently and yielding. [Kissing her.'] You 
have witchcraft in your lips, Kate: there is 
more eloquence in a sugar touch of them than 
in the tongues of the French council; and 
they should sooner persuade Harry of England 
than a general petition of monarchs. Here 
comes your father. :i06 

Re-ent&)' the French Kino and his Queen, 
Burgundy, and other Lords. 

Bur. God save your majesty! my royal 
cousin, teach you our })rincess English? 

King. I would have her h'arn, my fair 
cousin, how perfectly I love her; and that is 
good English. 

Bur. Is she not a])t? 

King. Our tongue is rough, coz, and my 
condition^ is not smooth; so that, having 
neither the voice nor the heart of llattery about 
me, I cannot so conjure u}) the spirit of love 
in her, that he will appear in his true like- 
ness. ml 

|[ Bur. Pardon the frankness of my mirth, if] 
I answer you for tliai. If you would conjure] 
in lier, you must make a cinde; if conjure up] 
love in her in his true likness, he must appear] 
naked and blind. Oan you blame her tlien, ] 
being a maid yet rosed over with the virgin] 
crimson of modesty, if she deny the appear-] 
ance of a naked blind boy in her naked seeing] 
self? It were, my lord, a hard condition forS 
a maid to consign^ to. I 

King. Yet they do wink and yield, as love> 
is blind and enforces. S 

» List, compass, conflno. 

* Find-faults, fault-finders. 

* Condition, temper. c Consign, agree. 
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I Bur, They are then excused, my lord, when 
j they see not what they do. 330 

/ King, Then, good my lord, teach your 
' cousin to consent winking. 

^ Bur, I will wink on her to consent, my 
Tord, if you will teach her to know my mean- 
^ ing : for maids, well summered and warm kept, 
jare like Hies at Bartholomew-tide,^ blind, 
though they have their eyes; and then they 
{will endure handling, which before would not 
{abide looking on. 

{ King, This moral ties me over to time and 
{a hot summer; and so I shall catch the fly, 

; your cousin, in the latter end and she must 
{ be blind too. 3 -ii 

{ Bur, As love is, my lord, before it loves. 

^ King. It is so: and you may, some of you, 
thank love for my blindness, who cannot see 
many a fair French city for one fair French 
^ maid that stands in my way. 
j Kr. King. Yes, my lord, you see them per- 
Sspectively, the cities turned into a maid; for 
5 they are all girdled with maiden walls that 
{war hath never entered. ] 350 

King. Shall Kate be my wife*!? 

Fr. King. So please you. 
i King. I am content; []so the maiden cities 
{you talk of may wait on her: so the maid 
{ that stood in the way for my wish shall show 
{me the way to my will. 

< jF)'. King. We have consented to all terms 

sof reason. 

j King. Is’t so, my lords of England?] S59 
The king hath granted every article : 
Ilis daughter lirst, and then in sequel all, 
According to their firm proposed natures. 

{ [[ Kgc. Only he hath not yet subscribed this : 

{Where your majesty demands, that the King 
{of France, having any occasion to write for 
{matter of grant, shall name your highness in 
{this form and with this addition, in French, 
uVotre tr^s-cher Jils Ilenr% Roi cV xUigleterTe^ 
llUritkr de France;^ and thus in Latin, Prcr- 
lelurmimm jUhm noster Ihnrieus, Reos Anglice, 

Ilmrea Frandm.^ 370 

1 BarthoUmew-Udet the 24th of August. 

2 “Our very dear son Henry, King of England, heir (ap- 
parent) of Erance." 

3 “Ournnost illustrious sonHonry, King of England, and 
heir (apparent) of Franco.” 


Fr. King. Nor this I have not, brother, so^ 
denied, 5 

But your request shall make me let it pass. { 
King. I pray you then, m love and dear) 
alliance, > 

Let that one article rank with the rest; ? 

And thereupon give me your daughter.] ) 

Fr. King. Take her, fair son, and from her 
blood raise up 

Issue to me; that the contending kingdoms 
Of France and England, whose very shores 
look pale 

With envy of each other’s happiness. 

May cease their hatred, and this dear con- 
junction 3 0 

Plant neighbourhood and Christian -like 
accord 

In their sweet bosoms, that never war advance 
His bleeding sword ’twixt England and fair 
France. 

All. Amen! 

King. Now, welcome, Kate: and bear me 
witness all, 

That here I kiss her as my sovereign queen. 

[Floicrish. 

\Jciueen. God, the best maker of all marriages, { 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in { 
one’ 3S9? 

As man and wife, being two, are one in love, { 
So be there ’twixt your kingdom such a{ 
spousal, < 

That never may ill office, or fell jealousy, { 
Which troubles oft the bed of blessed mar-( 
riage, < 

Thrust in between the paction^ of these king-{ 
doms, s 

To make divorce of their incorporate league; { 
That English may as French, French English- { 
men, { 

Receive each other. God speak this Amen! s 
All. Amen! { 

King. ] Prepare we for our marriage : on \ 
which day, 398 

My lord of Burgundy, we ’ll take our oath, 
And all the peers’, for surety of our league. 
Then shall I swear to Kate, and you to me; 
And may our oaths well kept and prosperous 
be! [Sennet. Exeunt. 

^ Paction, alliance. 
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^ [EPILOGUE. 

^ Enter Chorus. 

ichor. Thus far, with rough and all-unable^ 
; pen, 

< Our bending author hath pursu’d the story, 
an little room confining mighty men, 

^ Mangling by starts ^ the full course of their 

$ glory. 

Small time, but in that small most greatly liv’d 
\ This star of England: Fortune made his 
] sword; 

AU-nnaUe, weak 

2 By starts, by fragmentary and imperfect representation 
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By which the world’s best garden he achiev’d, ] 
And of it left his son imperial lord. ) 

Henry the Sixth, in infant bands crown’d J 
King $ 

Of France and England, did this king sue-) 
ceed; lo^ 

Whose state so many had the managing, ? 

That they lost France and made his Eng- ) 
land bleed: ; 

Which oft our stage hath shown; and, for) 

their sake, 

In your fair minds let this acceptance take.^ < 

^ Let this, let this play fiud favour 
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JDEAMATIS PERSONjE. sulbsequontly for that of her next sister Marie, who went 

into a convent. Ho then sought to wm their youngest 
1. King Henry the Fifth. For some account of sister, Katharine, hut it was not till some years later 

Henry’s earlier years seo note 2, 1. Henry IV. and note 8, that his wooing proved successful. They were married at 

II. Henry IV. With reference to his marriage it may he Troyes on the 3rd of June, 1420. Their only issue was 

noted that the king had hoen a suitor for the hand of Henry of Windsor, horn in that town on the Cth of Decem- 

Isahel of France, the young widow of Richard II., and her, 1421. The king, while engaged in preparations for 
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fresh wars, was taken sick with pleurisy, and died August 
31st, 1422, of the fever that followed this attack His 
body was brought to England with great pomp and cere- 
mony, and finally entombed in Westminster Abbey on the 
11th of November m the same year. 

2. Duke of Gloucester. This was Prince Humphrey 
Plantagenet, the only one of Henry’s brothers who was 
actually present at Agincourt, where he fought bravely 
and was wounded, his royal brother coming to lus rescue 
and defending him until he could be borne from the 
field. He was also at the meeting of the French and 
English princes at Troyes. See note 3, 1. Henry VI. 

3. Duke of Bedford. This is the person who figured 
as Prince John of Lancaster in I and II. Henry IV. 
(See note 3, I. Henry IV ) Henry created him Earl of 
Kendal and Duke of Bedford on the 6th of May, 1414. 
He also appointed him to be “ Lieutenant of the whole 
realm of England” during his ovni absence in France. 
The dramatist is therefore at fault in representing the 
duke as present before Harfleui- and at Agincourt. For 
a fuller account of this character see note 2, 1 Henry VI 

4. Duke of Exeter. This was Thomas Beaufort, 
for an account of whom see note 4, I. Heniy VI.i At the 
time of the battle of Agincourt he was only Earl of Dor- 
set and not Duke of Exeter, as Shakespeare calls him. As 
French remarks, he was not present at Agincourt, although 
nearly all writers agree with Shakespeare m putting him 
in command of the rear-guard there. It is remarkable 
that the poet has given a sufficient reason for his absence 
in iii. 3. 61-53 : 

Come, uncle Exeter, 

Go you and enter Harfleur , there remain, 

And fortify it strongly 'gainst the French 

This is true to history, Dorset having remained in charge 
of Harfleur after its capture. The town was twice attacked 
by the Count of Armagnac, who was in both instances 
repulsed by the garrison under the command of Dorset. 

6. Duke op York This is the Edward Plantagenet, 
Eail of Rutland and Duke of Aumerle, who appears in 
Richard II. (See note 5 of that play.) He was restored 
to his father’s former title by Henry IV. in 1406. He fell 
at Agincourt, fighting bravely in command of the van. 
“ He was very corpulent, and having been struck down 
by the Duke of Alen?ou, it was in stooping to assist 
his cousin that the king himself was assailed by that 
French prince, who stiiick off Henry’s jewelled coronet” 
(French) 

6. Earl op Salisbury. This was Thomas Montacute, 
eldest son of the Earl of Salisbury who appears in the 
play of Richard II. (See note 8 of that play, vol. iv. 
p. 64.) Henry IV. restored him to the title his father 
had forfeited. For an account of him see note 9, I. 
Henry VI. vol. ii. p. 140. 

7. Earl of Westmoreland. This is the Ralph 
Neiille of the preceding plays. (See note 4, I. Henry 
IV. vol. v. p. 237, and note 8, II Henry IV. p. 66 of 
this volume.) He could not have been at Agincourt, 
since his duties as one of the council to the Regent 
Bedford, and also as warden of the West Marches towards 
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Scotland, would require his pi*esencc in England. Com- 
pare what Henry says m i. 2. 136-139: 

We must not only arm t' invade the French, 

But lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Scot, who will make road upon us 
With all advantages 

8. Earl of Warwick. This was Richard Beauchamp, 
some account of whom will be found in note 7, II Henry 
IV , and note 8, I Henry VI Ho was at Harfleur, but 
not at Agincourt, having returned to England after the 
capture of the former city. He subsequently returned 
to France, and was made governor of Caen after it was 
taken by Henry. He was one of the ambassadors sent to 
treat of the king’s marriage, and was present at Troyes, 
as represented in the play (act v. scene 2). Henry, on lus 
death-bed, appointed him tutor to lus infant sun, on the 
ground that “no fitter person could be provided to teach 
him all things becoming his rank.” 

9. Archbishop of Canterbury. Henry Chichelcy, 
who was born about 1362, at Higham Ferrars, where in 
1416 he founded and endowed a college for secular priests. 
He had been archdeacon of Salisbury and bishop of St. 
David’s before his appointment to the see of Canterbuiw 
m 1414. He founded All Souls’ College at Oxford, and 
enlarged and adorned Lambeth Palace. He died April 12, 
1443. 

10. Bishop of Ely. John Fordham, who, after being 
Dean of Wells, was iiromoted to the sec of Durham, and 
subsequently transferred to Ely. He died in 1426. 

11. Earl of Cambridge. Richard Plantagenet, brother 
of the Duke of York in this play, and second son of the 
Duke of York in Richard II. He married Anne, daughter 
of Roger Mortimer, fourth carl of March; and their son, 
Richard Plantagenet, became the head of the Yorkists, or 
party of the Wliite Rose in the subsequent reign. (Bee 
iiote7of I HenryVI. andnote4of II Henry VI.) Having 
been engaged in the conspiracy against Henry V., he was 
beheaded at Southampton on the 5th of August, 1416. The 
plan of the conspirators was to put his brother-in-law, 
Edmund Mox’timer, on the throne; but the latter disclosed 
the plot to the king, who was hia intimate friend. 

12. Lord scroop. Henry Scroop was the eldest son of 
Sir Stephen Scroop or Scrope. (See note 21, Richard II.) 
He was eraxiloyed by Henry V. on certain embassies to 
Denmark and France; but, under the iniluenco of French 
bribes, he plotted the destruction of his sovereign, and 
drew the Earl of Cambridge and Sir Thomas Crey into 
the conspiracy. He was tried, attainted, and beheaded 
on the same day with his confederate Cambridge. 

13. Sir Thomar Grey. Ho was the son of Sir I’liomas 
Grey of Berwick, Constable of Norham (Jastlc. Ho was 
executed at Southampton on the 2nd of August, 141 5. His 
eldest brother, Sir John Grey, distinguished himself in 
the wars of Henry V., from whom ho received the earldom 
of Tanearville. 

14. OOWEIl, Fluellen, Maomorrih, and Jamy. As 
French remarks: “ Shakespeai’c probably soleeted these 

I names to represent the four nations which sent contin- 
I gents to Henry’s army in Franco.” Ho calls attention also 



Dramatis Peisonse. 

to the fact that i’luelleii (as the Welsh Llewellyn is pro- 
nounced) was the name of a townsman of the dramatist 
at Stratford. 

15. N YM, Baedolph, and Pistol. Bardolph was also a 
Stratford name m the time of Shakespeare Pistol appears 
to have been a favourite character, as his name is given 
in the titles of some editions of II. Henry IV. (see the 
Introduction to that play); and “Ancient Pistol” is also 
mentioned m the title-pages of the quartos of the present 
play. 

16. Charles the Sixth, King of France. The 
monarch was not at Agincouit, having been urged to keep 
away by his uncle, the Due de Bern, who had served at 
Poitiers, and who told Charles that it was better to lose 
a battle than a battle and a king also Heither was he 
at Tr(tyes at the time of the betrothal of Ins daughter, 
being then the victim of one of the fits of insanity to 
which he had long been subject Charles had come to 
the throne in i:JS0 as successor to his father, Charles V. 
He marrieil Isabel, daughter of Stephen II of Bavaria, 
by whom he had three sons and five daughters. Of the 
latter the eldest was Isabel, who became the second 
queen of itichard II. (sec note 23, llichard II.); and the 
fifth was Katharine the Fair, who figures in this play. 
Charles died on the 2ist of October, 1422, a few weeks 
after Henry V. 

17 bnwiH, THE dauphin. Ho is called simply “the 
Dolphin" by Shakespeare. At the beginning of the play, 
Louis, the eldest sou of Charles, was Dauphin, but he died 
soon after the battle of Agincourt. lie was succeeded by 
his lut.vt brother, John, who died in 1417, and was in 
turn succeeded by his brother Charles, afterwards King 
Cliarles VII., who is a charaeter in I. Henry VI. See note 
22 of that play. 

18. Duke of Burgundy. During the time of act i. 
this would lie John Haiis-Peur, or the Keaiiess, who was 
aasassiiuited Heptemher lOth, 1418. His son, Philip, Count 
of Charolois, is the Duke of Burgundy in act v. of the 
iiluy. Ho was not at Agincourt, though he visited the 
field soon after the battle, in which his uncles, the Duke 
of Brabant (mentioned in iv. 8. 101) and the Duke of 
Novel's, had b«‘on killed. He was present at Troyes dur- 
ing the negotiations for peace (act v. scene 2). 

19. Duke of Orleans. Hon of Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
brother to Charle.s VI. In 14U8 ho married his cousin 
Isabel, widow of Kichard 11. After the battle of Agin* 
(‘ourt he “was discovered by an English esiiuire, Eichard 
Waller, under a heap of slain, showing but faint signs of 
life, and after a captivity of twenty-five years in Fjngland 
lio was released on payment of 80,000 crowns, in part of 
the snm fi.Ycd for his ransom, April, 1440” (French, p. 113). 
Whih^ imprisonetl in the Tower of London he wrote 
several poems of no mean character. He died in 1405, and 
his sou became King Louis XII. of France. 

20. Duke of bourbon. John, Duke of Bourhon, who 
served at Agincourt, was taken prisoner, and carried to 
England, whore ho died in 1433. He was buried at Christ 
Church, Newgate, Lomion. 


Brologue. 

21. The Constable of France. Charles d’Albret, a 
natural son of Charles le Mauvais, Kmg of Navaire, 
and half-brother to Queen J’oan, stepmother of Henry V. 
He led the van at Agincourt, was wounded, and died 
the next day. 

22. Eambures and G-randpre. The former French 
lord was “Master of the Crossbows,” and had a high 
command in the van at Agincourt; the latter was a leader 
m the mam body with the Dukes of Alengon and Bar. 
Both fell in the battle. 

23. Governor of Harfleur. This was Jean, Lord 
d’Estouteville, at the time when the siege began; but on 
the arrival of reinforcements under Eaoul, Sieur de Gau- 
court, that general appears to have taken charge of the 
defence. Both these lords were sent as prisoners to Eng- 
land, and Gaucoui't wrote a narrative of the siege. 

24. Montjoy, a French Herald. “The principal 
king at arms was taken prisoner at Agincourt, and it was 
from him that Henry V. learned that he had gamed the 
field, and the name of the place, as stated in the play ” 
(French, p. 117). 

25 Ambassadors to the King op England. Accor- 
ding to Eymer the ambassadors on the present occasion 
were “Louis, Earl of VendOme, Monsieur William Boura- 
tiii, the archbishop of Bourges; the bishop of Lisieux; 
the lords of Ivry and Braquemont, with Jean Andr^e and 
Master Gualtier Cole, the king's secretaries.” 

26 Isabel, Queen of Franoe. See note 16 above. 
She died September 24, 1435, three days after the ratifi- 
cation of the second treaty of Troyes, in bringing about 
which she had been largely instrumental. 

27. The Princess Katharine. She was born at Pixris, 
October 27th, 1401 After the betrothal at Troyes she 
was committed by Henry V. to the care of Sir Louis Eob- 
sert, who was likewise her escort to England after her 
husband’s death. She subsequently married Owen Tudor, 
a Welsh gentleman of excellent family but small estates. 
He IS said to have saved the life of Henry V. at Agm- 
court, and the king made him one of his “esquires of the 
body." The marriage with the widow of Heni 7 , never- 
theless, gave offence to her high-born kindred in both 
countries, and she passed the remainder of her life in 
obscui'ity. (See Introduction to II. Henry VI vol. ii. 
p. 183.) Her death occurred at Bermondsey Abbey, Janu- 
ary Srd, 1437, Edmund, the eldest son of Owen Tudor and 
Katharine, was made Earl of Eichmond in 1452 by his 
half-brother, Henry VI , and subsequently married Mar- 
garet Beaufort, heiress of the Dukes of Somerset Their 
only child came to the throne of England as Henry VII. 

PROLOGUE. 

28. In the Folios the play is divided into acts but not 

into scenes, although to the first is prefixed Primus, 

Scena Pritna. The division into scenes was first made by 
Pope. 

29 Lines 1, 2.--Warburton sees here an allusion to the 
Peripatetic system with its several heavens, “the highest 
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oi which was one of fh’e;” but, as Douce remarks, the 
poet ^‘simply wishes for poetic fire and a due proportion 
of inventive genius” (Illustrations of Shakespeare, p 295). 

30. Line 7: Leash’d in like hoimds, &c.— Holinslied tells 
us that Henry V announced to the people of Eouen “that 
the goddesse of battell, called Bellona, had three hand- 
maidens, euer of necessitie attending vpon hir, as blood, 
fire, and famine” (vol. lii. p. 104). 

31. Line 13 . this wooden 0.— The reference is to the Globe 
Theatre, which was of wood and cii'ciilar in shape. Built 
m 1599 (or 169S), it was burnt down on the 29th June, 
1613. In the Prolegomena to the Var. Ed (vol. in. p. 64) 
there is a woodcut of the Globe Theatre, and in Dancker’s 
large map of London, published at Antwerp in 1647, there 
is also a tolerably good representation of this theatre as 
it then appeared. Malone says that he believes the house 
was called the Globe, not from its circular shape, but from 
its sign, “which was a figure of Hercules supporting the 
Globe, under which was written Totus mundvs agit his- 
tnonem" (iit supra, p. 67). Compare note on As You Like 
It, 11 . 7. 139-143. Eor wooden 0, cf. Antony and Cleopatra, 
V. 2. 80, 81: 

And lighted 
The little 0, the earth 

32. Line 22: The PERILOUS narrow ocean,— 
would make perilous an adverb =veiy, as m Beaumont 
and Pletcher, Humorous Lieutenant: “She is perilous 
crafty,” &c ; but it is clearly an adjective M. Mason cites 
Merchant of Venice, iii 1 4: “wrecked on the narrow 
seas, the Goodwins, I think they call the place, a very 
dangerous flat,” &c. See Merchant of Venice, note 203. 

33. Line 30: Turning th’ accomplishment, &c,; i.e. “re- 
presenting the work of many years within the time of 
an hour-glass.” 

34. Line 33: proZopiie-hVcfi.— Like one who delivers a 
prologue. The prologue was formerly ushered m by 
trumpets. (See Midsummer Night’s Dream, note 262.) The 
Folio heads this division of the play with “ Enter Pro 
logue;” but compare line 32: “Admit me Chorus.” 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

35. —The events narrated in this scene took place in Lei- 
cester, where the king held a parliament in 1414, hut 
Shakespeare has chosen to make London the scene of the 
first act. 

36. Line 1: that self &i 7L— The bill here referred to wms 
one brought before parliament in the reign of Henry IV., 
providing that the temporal lands bequeathed to the 
church should revert to the crown, as is e.xplained in lines 
9-19. This measure naturally excited much commotion 
among the religious orders, whom, as Holinshed says, 
“auerlie it touched vorie neere, and therefore to find 
remedie against it, they determined to assaie all waies to 
put hy and ouerthrow this hill” (vol. iii. p. 65). It is in 
pursuance of this detemination that the Archbishop in 
scene 2 opposes the Salic law. Self is here used in the 
sense of selfsame, and the literal rendering of the passage 
is that “the bill now urged is one and the same with 
that brought forward in the eleventh year,” &c. 
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37. Line 4: the soambling and unquiet time. — For 
scamLlvng see King John, note 252. 

38 Line 8: of our POSSESSION.— Hanmer and Dyce read 
possessions 

39. Line 24: The courses of his youth, &c.— The hahits 
of his youth gave no evidence of what was m him. The 
change in the character of Henry, great as it is, is not in 
itself an unusual one. Many a careless, free-living young 
man, who has beneath all his frivolities “ a solid base of 
temperament,” has made just such a radical change m 
his practices when suddenly brought face to face with 
the responsibilities of life. The archbishop, how'cver, 
speaking in the true courtier spirit, persists in thinking 
that so remarkable a conversion was never known liefore. 

40. Line 28: Consideration, <fcc.— “As paradise, when sin 
and Adam were driven out by the angel, became the 
habitation of celestial spirits, so the king’s heart, since 
consideration has driven out his follies, is now the recep- 
tacle of wisdom and of viitue” (Johnson). 

41. Line 33. in a Jlood.—Tvo])ah\y an allusion to the 
cleansing of the Augean stables by Hercules, who turned 
a river through them. 

42. Line 34. a heady UURRANOE.—This is the reading 
of F. 1, and may well stand, as curiance (-flux, flow) is 
found in writers of the time. F. 2 has current, which 
many editors prefer. 

43. Line 36: all at “And all rho rest, and cvoiy- 
thiiig else” (Schmidt). Compare As You Like It, ni. 6. 
35-37: 

Who might be your mother, 

That you msult, exult, and nli ai once, 

Over the wretched V 

Staunton says it was a trito phrase lu the time of Shake- 
speare, and quotes F. Sabie, Fisherman’s Talc, 1594: “She 
wept, she cride, she soh’d, and all at once;” and Middle- 
ton, Changeling, iv. 3 : 

Does love turn fool, run mad, and ail at once ? 

—Works (Dyce’s edn,), vol. iv. p. 273 . 

44. Line 51 : pmch'o.— Used hy Shakespeare nowhere 
else. The passage 61-59 is thus explained hy Johnson: 
“His theory must have been taught hy art and practice; 
which, says he, is strange, since ho could see little of the 
true art or practice among his loose companions, nor over 
retired to digest his practice into theory.” 

45. Line 52: i/ieon'c.— Theory. This word occurs in All 's 
Well That Ends Well, iv. 3. 162, 103: “that had the whole 
theoric of war in the knot of his scarf;” and in Othollo, 
i. 1. 24: “the bookish theoric.” ►Some editors adopt his 
theonc, the reading of F. 3. 

46. Line GO: The strawberry grows, ifec.— “Itwas a com- 
mon opinion in the time of Shakespeare that plants grow- 
ing together imbibed each other’s qualities. Sweet flowers 
were planted near fruit-trees with the idea of improving 
the flavour of the fruit, while ill-smelling plants were 
carefully cleared away lest the fruit should he tainted hy 
them. But the strawberry was supposed to he an excep- 
tion to tho rule, and not to he corrupted hy the ‘ evO 
communications * of its neighbours ” (ilolfe). 
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47. Line 74- Than cherishing th' EXHIBITERS. — Exhth- 
iter was used teclinically of those who introduced a hill. 
The verb exhibit occurs in this sense in Merry Wives, ii 1, 
2)* “ Why, I ’ll exhibit a bill in the parhmnent for the put- 
ting-down of fat men.” So Measure for Measure, iv. 4. 11 
The archbishop in effect says that the king, if not wholly 
indifferent, is at least more inclined to listen to the clergy 
than to those who would strip the church of its possessions. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

48. Line 3. Shall we, Ac —The Qq make the play begin 
here. 

49. Innc 11. the laio Salique. — See the archbishop’s 
own explanation below, lines 38-50. 

60. Line 15; Or nicely charge, Ac. —The king warns the 
archbishop against knowingly burdening his conscience 
with the guilt of proclaiming, by fallacious reasoning, a 
title which may possibly be false 

61 Tune 27. gives edge unto the swoRbS — Dyco and some 
others read sword. 

62 Line 37: Pharamond.—A king of the Franks who 
in.stituted the Salic law in 421, which was afterwards rati 
fled by Clovis I. in a council of state. 

63, Line 57; four hundred one and twenty years.— 'Rdlfe 
remarks, “ISlo commentator has called attention to the 
error in subtracting 426 from 805, which leaves 370, not 
421. Hhakespoare follows Iloliiished, who appears to have 
taken 405 from 820 ” 

64. Line 72: To eind his title —So Ff ; the Qq. have j'Ine, 
which Dyce adopts. .Tohnson proposed line (that is, 
strengthen, fortify). Keiaining find we may explain it, 
cither “ Ihidout,' or—which is more probable, = “furnish 
with.” Xn the latter sense find, though now it is rather a 
colloquialism, was veiy regularly used. 

55. Line 74: the Lady Lingaro.—T^o such person appears 
in French history, XIolinshed has Lingard. 

66. Line 04: inihar.—TliG reading of F. 3, F. 4; F. 1, 
F. 2 read iinbanr; Q. 1, (i. 2, inibace; and Q. 3, embrace. 
Imhare, the suggestion of Warburton, was adopted by 
0’h<H)bal(l and has been followed by Halliwoll and others. 
Imbar moans “to bar in,” “to secure.” 

67. Idnos 01), 100: 

the man dieSi let the inheritance 
Lescend unto the daughter. 

I'he meaning obviously is, when ho dies without a son. 
The (hp have sonne for man; hut the wording of Num- 
bers xxvii. 8, “And tliou shalt speak imto the children 
of Israel, saying, If a man die, and have no son, then 
ye shall cause his inlioritanco to pass unto his daughter,” 
favours tlio Folio reading, 

68. IdnelOvS: Whiles his most mighty father on a hiU, 
Ac. --Allusion is here made to an incident at the battle of 
Creasy, thus described by HoHiishod: “The earle of North- 
ampton and others sent hi the king, where ho stood aloft 
on a windmill hill, requiring him to advance forward, and 
ccmie to their aid, they being as then sore laid to of their 


enimies The king demanded if his sonne rvere slaine, 
hurt, or felled to the earth. “ No,” said the knight that 
brought the message, “but he is sore matched.” “Well,” 
(said the king,) “returne to him and them that sent you, 
and sale to them that they send no more to me for any 
adventure that falleth, so long as my son is alive, for X 
will that tins lournie be his, with the honour thereof ” 
(Holiiislied, vol. 11 p 639). 

59. Line 114: cold for action.— ^ The unemployed forces 
seeing the work done to their hands, stood laughing by 
and indifferent for action— unmoved to action" (Knight). 

60 Line 125* They know your grace hath cause and 
means^ and might. — Dyce, adopting Walker’s suggestion, 
transfers this line to the preceding speech, but hath in 
the next line is to be emphasized, cas Malone suggested: 
“your highness hath indeed what they think and know 
you have.” 

61. Line 129: pavilion^ d.— Tented. The eagerness of the 
English to engage in conflict with the French is well 
brought out m the imaginative words of Westmoreland. 
Although their bodies yet remain here, he seems to say, 
their hearts are already in the tents on the French fields 
ready for battle on the morrow. 

62. Line 161: The King of Scots —David XL, who was 
taken prisoner by Queen Philhppa at the battle of N eville’s 
Cross, Oct. 1346, and held m captivity for eleven years. 

63 Line 163: nER chronicle —The Qq have your, and 
the Ff. their. 

64. Lines 166-173.— The Folio assigns this speech to the 
Bishop of Ely ; but on examination of Holiiished it will 
be readily seen that it belongs to the Earl of Westmore- 
land. For tear in 173 the Qq have spoile, and the Ff. 
tame. Bowe made the correction. 

65 Line 175: crush'd —The Folio reading, followed by 
Cambridge editors, and explained by Schmidt to mean 
“forced” or “strained.” The Quarto reading is curst, 
which some editors retain and explain variously as “per- 
verse,” “froward,” or “sharp,” “bitter.” 

66. Line 187.— Malone pointed out that, m the descrip- 
tion which follows, Shakespeare may have had in his 
mind’s eye a similar picture drawn by Lyly, in his 
Euphues (pp. 262-264, Arber’s ecL). 

67. Line 189: The act of order — That is, “orderly ac- 
tion.” Pope substitutes art, which Dyce adopts, 

68. Xjino 208: as many WAYS meet in one town.— Both. 
the Qq. and Ff. have loayes (with some variations in the 
context), but Dyce adopts Lettsom’s conjecture of streets. 

69. Line 224: bend it to our awe, i.e. “force it to acknow- 
ledge our supremacy.” 

70. Line 233: worshipp'd loith a waxen epitaph —The 
reading of the Folio; the Quarto has “paper,” the mean- 
ing in either case being “ easily effaced,” as Sclimidt ex- 
plains it. As Hunter remarks, worshipp'd is used in the 
sense of honoured, and the passage perhaps means “a 
grave without any inscription, not even one of the meanest 
and most fugitive.” More probably, however, Shake- 
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speare is referring to the now obsolete custom of fasten- 
ing laudatory stanzas, epitaphs, &c., to the hearse, or 
grave, of a distinguished man For a full and interest- 
ing note on the practice, the student must turn to G-if- 
ford’s Ben Jonson, ix. 5S, where the editor goes out of 
his way to explain the present passage. Compare also 
Bullen’s Middleton, v. 109, and see Much Ado About 
Nothing, note 363. 

71 Line 262; galliard —Compare Twelfth Kight, i. 3. 
127 “What is thy excellence m a galhm d, knight?" Sir 
John Davies, in his Orchestra (stanzas 67 and 68, Grosart’s 
edition, 1869), describes the dance thus: 

But, for more divers and more pleasincf show 
A swift and wandrmg daunce she did invent, 

With passages uncertaine. to and fro, 

Yet with a certaine answer and consent 
To the quicke musicke of the instrument 
Five was the number of tlie Mustek’s feet, 

Which still the daunce did with five paces meet 
A gallant daunce, that lively doth bewray 
A spirit, and a vertue masculine. 

Impatient that her liouse on earth should stay. 

Since she herselfe is fiery and divine 
Oft doth she make her body upward fline, 

With lofty turnes and capnols in the ayre. 

Which with the lusty tunes accordeth faire 

Halliwell quotes Lanquettes Chronicle* “ About this time 
[1541] a new trade of daunsyng galiardes upon five paces, 
and vaunting of horses, was brought into the realme by 
Italians, winch shortly was exercised commonly of all 
yonge men, and the old facionlefte.” 

72. Line 258 Tennis-balls —In the old play of The Fa- 
mous Victories of Henry the Fifth the Dauphin’s present 
is a gilded ton of tennis-balls, 

73. Line 259: So pleasant with us.— The fine irony of 
this speech of the king’s can best be appreciated when 
one contrasts the natures of the two men, Henry V. and 
the Dauphin. Up to a certain period, the death of Henry 
IV., then lives appear to have rim in similar channels 
But the occasion for independent action has andved, and 
Henry has successfully summoned up all his powers to 
meet it, while the Dauphin is still held captive by the 
“ pleasant vices” of liis youth It is easy to call up the 
picture of the French ambassadors shrinking back from 
the king’s presence, as they listen to the scorching words 
they are commissioned to deliver to their master, their 
“ pleasant prince,” who liad so imperfectly comprehended 
the nature of the man with whom he had to deal. “This 
inoch of his” is to recoil with terrible emphasis upon his 
own head. 

74. Line 263: strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 
—This expression, like many of those in the first part of 
this speech, is taken from the game of Tennis^ a game, as 
is well known, of gi*eat antiquity, though it was originally 
played, as its French name jeu de pauine indicates, with 
the hand only, like our modern game of Fives After- 
wards a kind of glove was introduced, and later still a 
racket; though the introduction of this instrument took 
place very early, for Chaucer, in his Troilus and Creseide, 
bk. IV., mentions it* 

But thou canst plaieii raket to and fro. 

—Minor Poems, vol. ii. p. 164. 
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The exact date when the game was iiitioduced into Eng- 
land IS not known; but it was among the games against 
winch an act was passed m the reign of Edward III 
1365 The object of this and other similar restrictive 
measures was to encourage archery at the expense of all 
other pastimes As to the exact meaning of hazaid m 
this passage there is some imcertaiiity In the Tennis 
Court of the present day the hazard side is that side 
opposite the dedans, or the opposite side of the court to 
the server, and it is on this side of the court that there 
are two openings called respectively the grille and “the 
last gallery,” into either of which, if the ball be struck 
by the player on the opposite side, it counts as a stroke. 
But in Howell’s Dictionary, 1660 (known as the Lexicon 
Tetraglotton), we find under hazai d ‘ ‘ The Lower Hazard 
of a Tennis Court; Pelouse ” Pelouse m Cotgravc, among 
other synonyms, is explained as in How*ell; and the syno- 
nyms given by the latter, in Italian and Spanish, leave 
no doubt that hazard meant a little hole in the wall, 
and that it is the same as what was called le petit trou, 
winch was a little hole close to the floor in the service 
or dedans side of the court. In Mr Julian AJarshall’s 
Annals of Tennis, plate 10, is seen a hazard; it is lettered 
I, and at page 82 of the same work there is a copy of the 
print of James Duke of York, son of Charles I. (111 a Ten- 
nis court), which is taken fioin a rare quarto pamjihlet 
published m 1641. In this plate the young prince is re- 
jiresciited as standing with Ins back to the dedans, and 
in the wall there are tw*o holes, one high up on Ins left- 
hand side, and the other on the ground on his right-hand 
side. This latter was tlio petit trou or lowei hazai d, and 
there is very little doubt that the meaning of the phrase 
in our text is that Henry would strike the king’s crown 
into the lower hazard, there being no doubt also a play 
upon the word danger. A stroke into the lower 

hazardwould. be a winning stroke; so the meaning of the 
passage is quite clear, namely, that he would “win the 
crown of France ” The word hazard is now used for a 
pocket in a billiard-table, and is commonly applied to a 
stroke which puts one of the balls into a pocket, a stroke 
which is described by billiard players as a losing or a 
winning hazard, accordingly as it is your own bull or one of 
the other balls that is put into the pocket. At what time, 
exactly, hazard came to be used in this sense is uncertain; 
but we find in Phillips’s World of Words (1700) “Hazard 
(Fr ) . . . at Billiards, Hazards, are the Holes in the sides 
and Corners of the Table, into which the Gamesters en- 
deavour to strike their Adversaries Ball.”— p. a. m. 

76. Line 266; chases. — [Scaino in his Traitato della I’alla, 
Venice, 1660, thus exidains the word caccia “as Hieing 
equivalent to the mark, or marking, of a ball that is sent, 
or pursued (caccia ta); and he delines it as the point at 
which the ball terminates its flight, when struck, neither 
out-of-oourt nor in a manner contrary to any other rules 
(sema coinmissione di f alio)" (Annals of Tennis, p. 133). 
Ho uses the word caccie iudilferently for both “strokes” 
and chases as wo understjind the latter word nowtulays 
Anyone who has been in a Tennis Court will have noticed 
upon the floor a number of lines on the server's side or 
side of the dedans. There are six a yard aimrt beginning 
from the end wall, with intermediate lines heginnhig at 
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every half-yard. Besides these there are other lines not 
numbered which are called respectively Last Gallery, 
Second Gallery, Door and Pirst Gallery, the latter being 
nearest to the net which divides the court into two 
parts. On the hazard side there are only seven lines, 
the first commencing four yards from the end 'wall. A full 
explanation of them will be found in the Annals of Tennis, 
p 118 — F A M 1 Compare Sidney’s Arcadia (book m.p. 443, 
London, 1774); “ Then fortune (as if she had made chases 
enow on the one side of the bloody Tems-court) went of 
the other side of the line,” &g. Ilalliwell quotes a dia- 
logue from the Marow of the French Tongue, 1625* “I 
have thirty, and a chase. . . . And I, I have two chases 
—Sir, the last is no chase, but a losse.” 

76 Line 270: For that / have laid by my majesty.— 
The Folio reading. The Qq. have For this, and Collier’s 
IVLS. corrector has For here. 

77. Line 282: gun-stones -—Cannon-balls were originally 
made of stone. Steevons quotes ITolinshed. “About 
seaven of the clocke mardied forward the light pieces of 
ordinance, with stone and powder,” In the Brut of Eng- 
land, it IS said that Henry “ anono lette make tenes balles 
for the Dollhi in all the haste that they myght, and they 
weri' great gonnestoucs for the Dolfln to playe with alle. 
But this game at tones was too rough for the besieged, 
when ITeiii y playode at the tenes with his hard gonne- 
stones," A'c. 

78. hme 306 • with iiFAHONABino .‘uefftnm. — Both Col- 
lier's and Singer’s MS. correctors have seasonable. 

ACT TI. Prologue. 

79. IJne 2: silken dalliance, Ac.; ie that Avith the 
prospect of war all etfennnacy is put aside with the 
silken suits of peaceful times. 

80. Line 2(1: for the (liLT of France,— 0 gxjxlt indeed! 
—Wo are reminded at once of Lady Macbeth’s (ii. 2 55- 
57) ghastly jest; 

If liu do bleed, 

I ’ll xo/i/Uie f.ice*. of the groom;, witli.d ; 

Por It must seem their 

81. Lines 31, 32: 

Linger your palienee on; and> we ’ll digest 
The abuse of dlstame; force a play, 

A eorrupt passage, which is variously rendered by com- 
mentators. Hteevens explains force a play as “ to pro- 
duce a play by compelling many circumstances into a 
narrow compass.” Pope and Dyco read weM digest. The 
lines seem out of place, and Knight believes that the 
author Intended to erase them. 

fin Charhts Kean's rtwival of the play at the Princess’s 
Theatre (in Mareh, 1850), immediately heforo those two 
lines were spoken, the scene opened and discovered “ a 
tabhtau, rciiresenting the three conspirators receiving 
the bribe from the emissaries of France.” The chorus 
in this revival was represented by Mrs. Charles ICean, 
who appeareil as CHo, the Muse of History. Shakespeare 
has assigned no personality to the chorus of this play, 
and it was generally represented under the figure of 
Time; but Charles Kean's alteration was a very sensible 


one, especially as it enabled Mrs Charles Kean to take 
part in the revival.— F. a. m.] 

82. Line 40: We 'll not offend, &c.; i e. “You shall cross 
the sea without being sea-sick.” 

83. Line 41: till the Icing come, &c., i,e. “until the appear- 
ance of the king the scene will not he shifted to South 
ampton ” Hanmer reads, But when the king comes, &c., 
and Malone suggests: 

Not till the king come forth, and but till then 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

84. Line 2; Lieutenant Bardolph.— It appears from an 
old MS. Ill the British Museum, that Wm. Pistail and B. 
Bardolf were among the cannoniers serving m Normandy 
m 1436. 

85 Line 3' What, are ANCIENT Pistol and you friends 
yeti— For ancient (defined by Cotgrave “An Ensigne, 
Auntient, Standard bearer”) cf. The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle, V. 2: “Alarch fair, my hearts! Lieutenant, 
beat the rear vep— Ancient, let yoiu’ colours fly” (Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Dyce’s ed. ii. 218). But the best 
known of aU ancients is of course Othello’s ancient, lago. 

86 . Line 6 ’ there shall be SMILES —It is rash to correct 
Nym’s nonsense; but Dyce adopts Farmer’s conjecture of 
smites Nym may, however, be loolcing forward to the 
end of the war, which seems to be more in his thoughts 
than his quarrel with Pistol. 

87. Line 16: 1 will DO as I may —Dyce follows Mason 
in the needless change to die. Nym means to say that he 
will make the best of it, or submit to his fate. 

88 Line 17: that is my BEST —A term taken from the 
old game of primero, equivalent to, “that is my stake, 
Avager= resolve ” Compare Comedy of Errors, iv. 3. 27; 
“he that sets up his rest to do more exploits;" and All’s 
Well that Ends Well, n. 1. 138: “Since you set up your 
rest ’gainst remedy.” See Borneo and Juliet, note 186 
Outside Shakespeare note the Spanish Gipsy, iv. 2 13, 14: 

Could I set up my rest 
Tlvat he were lost, or taken prisoner , 

and same play, iv. 3. 138: 

Set up thy rest, her marnest thou or none. 

—Works (Dyce’s edn ), vol. iv. pp. 171, tSo 

89. Line 31: Base tike. —For tike (a Scandinavian 
word, Swedish G7c=ahitch) cf. Lear, iii. 6. 73: 

Or bobtail M'e or trimdle-tail 

Tyke, in Yorkshire, is a common word for a hound (used 
also of a churlish fellow). 

90. Line 43: Iceland dog.— Narcs describes these ani- 
mals as “ shaggy, sharp-eared, white dogs, much imported 
formerly as favourites for ladies,” and refers us to various 
passages where they are alluded to; e.g. Swetnam’s 
Arraignment of Women, 1015 • ‘ ‘ But if I had brought little 
dogges from Island, or fine glasses from Venice, then I am 
sure that you would either have weed me to have them, 
or wished to see them.” So Massinger, the Picture, v. 1; 

So I might have uiy belly full of that 

Her Iceland cur refuses —Works, p. 314. 
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The folios have Island, the old spelling of the word. 
In The Queen of Corinth, iv. 1, we find the form Isling. 

Han^ hair like hemp, or like the Ish/isr curs 
—Beaumont and Fletcher, Works (Dyce’s edn ), vol v p 455 

91. Line 48: Will you shog off? — Cf. Beaumont and 
Tletclier’s The Coxcomb, ii 2: 

■ Come, prythee let ’s s/io^ off, 

And bowze an hour or two — Works, \ ol 11 p 289 

Shog IS a form of “jog;” it means “to shake” (Palsgrave); 
but in Westmoreland it means “to slink away.” 

92. Line 57. Barbaso7i,—Tlie name of this particular 
fiend or devil occurs in Merry Wives in the speech of 
Lord, 11 . 2. 310-313, where he says; “Aniaimon sounds 
well; Lucifer, well; Barbason, well; yet they ai’e devils’ 
additions, the names of fiends ” In the list of devils 
given in Begin aid Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft, hk. 15, 
chap. 2, no such fiend as Barbason appears; but there is 
Barhatos, w'ho is said to be “a great countie or earle, and 
also a duke, he appeareth in Signo sagitarii sylvestru, 
with foure Idngs, which bring companies and great 
troupes” (Dr B Nicholson’s reprint, p 314) He is the 
fifth, and he comes ne.xt after “Anion., ov Aamonff who 
was probably the same as “Amor-i/mou, king of the east,” 
who is mentioned in the next chapter — F A M. 

93 Line 66 * Therefore EXHALE; i.c, “die,” says 
Steevens, but Shakespeare, according to Mr. Aldis Wright, 
always uses the word in the sense of “draw out.” Por 
the latter w^e may compai'e Ben J onson’s The Poetaster, 
111 . 1: “ Nay, I beseech you, gentlemen, do not exhale me 
thus” (Works, vol. ii p. 444). 

94. Line 78: to the spital go —For s%)Ual (spelt “spittle” 
in the folios), cf. The Little French La^vyer, iii. 2: “Thou 
syital of lame causes” (Beaumont and Fletcher (Dyco), 
vol. ill. p 508) 

95 Line SO* the lazar kite, <fec.— Steevens quotes Gas- 
coigne, Dan Bartholomew of Bathe, 1587: “Nor seldom 
scene in Icites of Cressid’s kind;” and Greene, Card of 
Fancy, 1001: “ What courtesy is to be found in such kites 
of Cressid’s kind?” 

96. Line SO- and you, The Ff. have and your 

Hostesse. The Qq read, “Boy. Hostes you must come 
straight to my maister, and you Host Pistole.” 

97. Line 91: yield the crow a pudding —Literally “be- 
come food for crows;” but by this extravagant expression 
the Hostess merely means to convey the idea that Fal- 
staff’s days are nnmhered. 

98. Line 100* Base is the slave that —Steevens 
pointed out that this irreproachable sentiment was appa- 
rently a proverb; or at least became one. He refers us 
to Heywood’s Fair Maid of the West, 1031: “My motto 
shall he, Base is the man that pays.” 

99. Line 122: As emr you CAME of WOMEN, &c.— The 
Folio has “come of women," and the Qq. “came of men." 
Knight and Collier follow the Folio. 

100. Line 124: quotidimi tertian -The dame mixes up 
the quotidian fever, the paroxysms of which recurred 
daily, and the tertmn, in which the interval was three 
days. 


101. Line 132: he PASSES some humours and careers. 
—Curiously enough a double parallel to tins line occurs 
in a single scene in The Merry Wives, where we have, 
i. 1. 1C9. “Be avised, sir, and pass good humours;" and 
line 184* “and so conclusions passed the carcires." The 
second phrase is perhaps a term borrowed from horseman- 
ship, which Nares (under Carcires or Careet) illustrates 
by a passage in Harington’s translation of Ariosto, xxxviii. 
35: 

To otop, to start, to ^ass caner, to bound, 

To gallop straiglit, or round, or any way. 

[The only difficulty in explaining this phrase lies in the fact 
that the word carcire, carreer, or career (the word being 
very vaiuously spelt), must have had two distinct mean- 
ings. Baret (1573) gives under “a Carryre, the short 
tourning of a nimble horse now this waie, now that waie; ” 
while Minslieu (edn. 1617) gives Carriere ... a Lat. 
currere. est propria locus cursibus cquoruvi destinatus, 
because it is a place of lumniig. Later it was used simply 
= “a course, a race, a running full speed” (Phillips, 1706). 
Nares and Douce both say that to run a career was the 
same e.xpression as to pass a career; but tins may lie 
doubted; for in the fonner phrase career probably has 
the more usual meauing of “ a race at full speed.” The 
meaning of the phrase to pass a career may be best 
explained by the following passage from BlundcvilVs 
The foure chiefest offices belonging to Horsemanship, 
&c., the first edition of which was published in 1580. 
In The Second Booke of the Art of Hiding, ch. xxiii. 
“How and when to teach your horse to passe a swift 
cariere," Blimdevill recommends: When a horse is 
“better broken, and made meet to be run, ride him into 
some fair plain sandy way void of al stuliling stones & 
to acquaint him with y« way pase him fair and softly 
yo length of a good Cariere, which must bee measured, 
according as the horse is made. For if he be a mightio 
puissant horse, and great of stature : then the Cariere 
would bee the shorter. So likewise must it bo, when 
you would haue him to bond aloft in his Cariere: but if 
he be made like a jennet, or of a middle stature, then 
the Cariere path may be yo longer, yet not overlong. 
At the end wherof let him stoppe and aduance, and at 
the second boiuid turn him faire and softly on the right 
hand, and so stay a little while. Then suddenly saying 
with a Imely voice, Hey, or Now, put him forward with 
hotli spiiiTes at once, forcing him all y« way to run so 
swiftly and so roundly as he can possibly, euen to the 
end, to the intent, he may stop on his buttocks. That 
(lone, turne him out on y® left hand, and pase him forth 
faire and softly vnio the other end of the Cariere path, and 
there atop lum and turn him againe on the right hand, ns 
you did before, and so leauo” (edn. 1609, p. 83). 

The derivation of the word is most probably from the 
French Carrihre, which Ootgrave explains: “An high 
way, rode, or stroete (Langued); also, a quarry of stones; 
also, a careere, on Jiarsc-backe; and (more generally) any 
exercise, or jdace for exercise, on horao-backe; as, a horse 
race, or a place for horses to run in; and, their course, 
running, or full speed therein.” (Nearly all these mean- 
ings are given to the word Cai iere in the alKive passage 
from Blundevill.) Ootgrave also gives the phrase: Bonner 
carriere d son esprit, which he explains; “ To recreate hii^ 
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spirit; or, to set liis wits a running, his conceit a gad- 
ding, his thoughts on a gallop;” which seems to he very 
near the meaning of Nym m this passage.— f. a. m ] 

102. Line 134: for, LAMBKINS, loe will live —The folios 
have: “ lov (LctmbcJans) we will live;” the quartos, “for 
lamJcms we . . .” The latter must mean “as lamhlnnsf 
i e peaceably; so Malone explained. The text of Tf. gives 
good enough sense. 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

103. Line S . Nay, hut the man that was hts BBB- 
FKLLOvv.— This IS taken from Ilolinshed, who says of Lord 
Hcroop that he was “ in such fauour with the king, that 
he admitted him sometime to be his hedfelloio" (vol. in. 
p. 70) But the custom of men sleeping together in Shake- 
speare’s time even in the highest rank of life was com- 
mon enough We iind constant allusions to this custom 
m old plays The following, which is quoted by Nares 
from Beaumont and Tletcher’s The Chances (li. 3), best 
illustrates the custom* 

My kinsman, lady, 

My countryman, and fellow-traveller 
Oue bed contains us ever, one purse feeds us 

—Works, vol 1 . p 502 

This i>ractico, which is so repugnant to modern ideas, was 
more or less necessitated m those days, when inns were 
few and far between, and bed-room accommodation for 
travellers very inadequate. Malone says: “ This unseemly 
custom continued common till the middle of the last 
century, if not later. Cromwell obtained much of his 
intelligence during the civil wars from the mean men 
with whom ho slept” (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 305) The 
custom 18 alluded to m Tepys’ Diary — f. a. m. 

104. Line 0: dnlVd and clnfd with gracmes favours. 
— T'hose words of Exeter’s throw into strong relief the in- 
ppratitiide of Cambridge. He has been the king’s chosen 
friend, and the sun of princely favour has shone full upon 
his hi'ad. On him have been heaped so many gifts and 
tokens of fond friendship that “the sensitive palm of re- 
ceiving” has become, as it were, tUdled, and desire has 
grown cloyed. Act in spite of all that friendship and 
favour should inspire him with, his heart finds room for 
the basest treachery. 

105. Line 20: there's not, I think, Ac. — Tope omits I 
think, which words make the lino too long. 

106. Lino 35 : According to TUB WBianT.— So Ff. The 
(?(p have their cause, and Dyco reads their weight, which 
Camb. odd. give as an anonymous conjecture. 

107. Line 43: on his more advice — . — Johnson explains 
this as “on his return to more coolness of mind,” which 
is much the same as the explanation in our foot-note. On 
more advice may bo rendered by our modern expression 
“on thinking hotter of it.” Tor a similar use of more 
advice compare Merchant of Venice, iv. 2 6, 7: 

My Lord B.iswnio, upon more advtce, 

Hath ipnt you here this ring; 

and Two Oontlomon of Verona, ii. 4. 207: 

How sIi.iU I dote on her with moi’e advice. 

But Bliakospearo never uses the expression elsewhere pre- 


cisely in the same manner as in the text. Collier’s Old 
Corrector would substitute our for his, an unnecessary 
substitution, though plausible enough, and more in 
accordance with the usual use of the phi-ase. Mr. Aldis 
Wright (Clarendon Press edn. p 127) suggests that Ms 
may here be used m an objective sense, and compares 
line 46 below “by his sufferance, ’ i.e. “by allowing him 
to go unpunished.” 

108 Line 63: ask for it; i e “ ask for my commission,” it 
referring of course to the royal warrant. 

109. Line 65: And I, my royal sovereign —Some editors 
print me, <fec. The Qq. have “And me my Lord." 

110. Line 108. did not hoop at them.— So Ff. For this 
form of the word whoop, see note on As You Like It, iii. 2. 
203: “out of all hooping," 

111 Line 118: But he that TEMPEE’d t/iee.— That is, he 
that moulded or made thee. Dyce adopts Johnson’s 
conjecture of tempted, on the ground that the context 
requires it; but the temptation is sufficiently expressed 
as the passage stands. The emendation is plausible at 
first sight, but not really called for. 

112. Line 123: to tasty Tartar hack; i.e. Tartarus = 
heU So Comedy of Errors, iv. 2. 32: 

No, he’s m Tartar Imibo. 

Middleton has even a funnier form: “these are argu- 
ments sufficient to show the wealth of sin, and how rich 
the sons and heirs of Tartary are” (The Black Book, 
Works, viii 22, Bullen’s ed ) For vasty we may remember* 

To-night It doth inherit 

The vasty hall of death 

—Matthew Ainold’s Reqmescat 

113 Line 134: in modest complement. — “That is, in a 
corresponding outward appearance” (Schmidt). As to the 
words complement and compliment see Love’s Labom‘’s 
Lost, note 11. 

114. Line 139. To MARK the full-fraught man —The Ff. 
have make The passage is not in the Qq. The correction 
is Theobald’s, and commends itself. 

116. Line 169: earnest— It is this circumstance of their 
having received earnest-money for his assassination which 
most deeply moves the king’s resentment. 

116. Line 192: Cheerly to sea, &c. — “Let us put forth to 
sea gladly, and let our banners and pennons be displayed. ’ 

ACT n. Scene 3. 

117. Line 2: let me bring thee to STAINES. — Staines 
was the first stage on the road to Southampton. 

118. Line 11* a finer end. — The reading of F 1, F. 2 
(F. 3, F. 4 omit a), and generally adopted. It is not in the 
Qq. Capell and Dyce read fine. Johnson thought the 
word a blunder for final. 

119. Line 12: christom.—A blunder for chrisom. The 
chrisom was the white vesture put upon the child after 
baptism and worn till the mother came to be churched. 
It was also applied to the child, as we see from several 
passages; e,g. Your Five Gallants, iii. 6. 121: “it would 
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kill his heart i' faith; he ’d away like a chrisom" (Middle- 
ton, Works (Bullen’s ed.), m. 194) So in The Fancies 
Chaste and Noble, iv. 1: “ And the boy was to any man’s 
thinking a very chrisoum in the thing you wot of” (Gif- 
ford’s Ford, li. 213). 

120 Line 14: fumble with the sheets. — A phrase in 
common use apparently Compare Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s Spanish Curate, iv. 5- 

A glimmering before death, ’tis nothing else, sir. 

Do yoti see hoio he fumbles •with the sheet} 

— Works, vol 1 p 174 

As an illustration of the whole passage Steevens quotes 
Thomas Lupton’s Notable Things, book ix.. “If the fore- 
head of the sicke waxe redde— and his nose waxe sharpe 
—if he pull strawes, or the clothes of the bedde—tliese are 
most certain tokens of death” (Var. Ed. vol xvii. p. 318). 

121. Line 16: but one way. —A. proverbial and euphe- 
mistic expression for death. Various instances of its 
occurrence may be quoted, e g. The Phoenix, i. 6. 66: 
“Newly deceased, I can assure your worship: the tobacco- 
pipe new dropt out of his mouth before I took horse; a 
shrewd sign, I knew there was no way but one with him” 
(Middleton's Works, Bullen’s ed. i. p. 132). Compare, too, 
Witch of Edmonton, iv. 2: 

Pi ank Do the suigeons say my wounds are dangerous then? 

Car. Yes, yes, and there’s no way with thee but one 

— Ford’s Works, Gifford’s ed. u. p, 535 
So Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, part i v. 1. 200, 201: 

March on. us with such eager violence, 

As if there were no way but one with us 

— Works, p. 33. 

122. Lines 17, 18: cC babbled of green felda.—Tlie Folio 
has “a Table of greene fields.” This emendation is 
Theobald’s, and is generally adopted. Malone would read, 
*^upon a table of green fells;" Smith, “on a table of 
^Yeenfneze;'' and the Collier MS., or as stubble on shorn 
fields. 

123. Line 23: a' should not think of God.— Malone re- 
marks that Shakespeare may have been indebted to this 
story in Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1596: “A gentlewoman 
fearing to be drowned, said, now Jesu receive our soules ! 
Soft, mistress, answered the waterman; I trow, we are 
not come to that passe yet” (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 320). 

124. Line 29: of sack.—Bee note 41 on I. Henry IV 

125. Line 35: carnation —Mrs, Quickly confuses the 
words incarnate and carnation, but the former was some- 
times used in place of the latter in Shakespeare’s time. 
Henderson quotes Questions of Love, 1666. “Velowe, 
pale, redde, blue, wliyte, grayo, and incarnate;" and 
Reed cites also the Inventory of the Furniture to be 
provided for the Reception of the Royal Family, at the 
Restoration, 1660: “the rich incarnate velvet bed;” and 
“his majesty’s incarnate velvet bed” (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. 
p. 321). Compare Merchant of Venice, note 127. 

126. Line 61: Pitch and Pay A common proverbial 
expression of that day, signifying “to pay down ready 
money.” We have it in Middleton's Blurt, Master Con- 
stable, i. 2. 171: 

But will yovL pitch and pay, or will your worship run? 

—Works (Dycc’s edn.), vol j. p. 849. 
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Steevens refers us (Var. Ed. xvii. 322) to Herod and Anti- 
pater, 1622: 

he that will purchase this, 
and pay 

And Farmer (ibid ) to Tusser’s Description of Norwich: 

A city trim 

Where strangers well may seem to dwell, 

That pitch and pay, or keep their clay 

The meaning of the phrase is therefore established, its 
origin is doubtful. 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

127. Lines 9, 10: 

as fierce 

As waters to the sucking of a gulf; 
i.e “as dangerous as the waters that are drawn into a 
whirlpool.” 

128 Line 25* Whitsun morris-dance. —An ancient dance 
in which the performers were dressed in grotesque cos- 
tume, with bells, &c. For a full description of the ancient 
English morris-dance see Douce’s Illustrations of Shake- 
speare, Dissertation III. 

129. Line 2i)'fear attends her not; i.e “she is self-confi- 
dent merely from ignorance and nidifference.” 

130. Linos 37, 38: 

the Roman Brutus, 

Covering discretion with a coat of folly 
Malone cites Lucrecc, 1807-1817 : 

Brutus, who pluck’d the knife from Lucrece’ side, 

Seeing such emulation in their woe, 

Began to clothe Ids wit in state and pride, 

Burying in Lucrece’ wound \\\^ folly's show. 

He with the Romans was esteemed so 
As silly-jeenng idiots are with kings, 

For sportive words and uttering foolish things. 

But now he throws that shallow habit by, 

Wherein deep policy did him disguise, 

And arm'd his long-lud wits advisedly. 

To check the tears in Collatmus’ eyes. 

131. Lines 41-44: 

IfdZ, 'tis not so, my lord high constable; 

But though we think it so, %t is no matter: 
cases of defence 't is best to weigh 

The e7iemy more mighty than he seems. 

The weak, blustering nature of the Dauphin is well shown 
in these lines. Ho at first llatly contradicts the constable, 
and then, unwilling to own his mistaken conception of 
Henry’s character, endeavours to cover his real timidity 
under commonplace remarks about assumptions it is liest 
to make in certain cases. 

132. Lino 46: Tlan, calculation. The con- 

struction in this place is somewhat confused, but the 
meaning, as Malone suggests, evidently is, “ which pro- 
portions of defence, when weakly and niggardly pro- 
jected, resemble a miser who spoils his coat,” &c. 

133. Lino 67: Whiles, (fee.— A second allusion to the 
battle of Oressy, but this time from the French point of 
view. Of. i. 2. 108. 

134. Line 67: mountain sire.— Theobald proposed moun- 
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ting, be a&piring. The Collier MS. reads Cole- 

ridge suggested monaich Steevens quotes, in explana- 
tion, from the Fairy Queen as follows: 

Wliere stretcht he lay upon the sunny side 
Of a great lull, himselfe like a great htll 

— Blc I c M St 4 

Malone observes that the repetition of mouvtabu is quite 
m the poet’s manner. 

135 Line 70 Most spend their mouths.— One of the 
dramatist’s technical touches; cf. Venus and Adonis, 695, 
690 

Then do tliey s/ejid their months Echo replies. 

As if another chase were in the skies 

136 Line 75- our hi other England.— Tho, Ff have brother 
of England, as also in 115 hclow The passage is not in 
the Qq 

137. Line 90. THIS —Howe and Dyce read “/lis 

pedigree.” 

138. Line 99; Tlicrefoi a in tempest is he coming 

—The early editors all have fierce, which was corrected by 
Walker Some editors, however, retain fierce. 

139. Line 120: Ins ORDINANCE.— Dyce and some others 
print ordnance, while saying that the word is a trisyllable, 
but it was often printed ordinance in the poet’s day, and 
this was the original form of the word. 

ACT in. Prologue. 

140 Line 4: Hampton pier . — The Ff. have Douer pier 
The chorus is not in the Qq. 

141. Line 0* young Phoebus panning.— The Ff. have 
faymng, which Rowe corrected. 

142. Line 10* threaden suiZs.— That is, made of thread. 
Compare A Lover’s Complaint, 33: 

Some in her threaden fillet still did bide. 

143. Tjine 33: linstock — “The staff to which the match 
is fixed when the ordnance is fired” (Johnson). The 
old stage-direction, at the end of this lino, in F. 1 has 

Alarums chambers go of." Chambers were small can- 
non. 

ACT I IT. Scene 1. 

144. Lino 7: SUMMON up the blood.— The Ff. have com- 
mune, corrected by Rowe. This scene is omitted in the 
Q(p 

146. Lino 14: wasteful.—DQBOhite, lying waste. A pe- 
culiarly apt expression in Shakespeare’s time when com- 
merce did not whiten every sea with her sails. Oceavi, 
metrically a trisyllable. Compare Merchant of Venice, 
i. 1. 8: 

Your mind is tossing on the otean 

146. Lino 17: you mnum EngUs?i. —1?. 1 has noblish, 
the other Ff. noblest. Malone substituted noble. 

147. Line 24: MEN of grosser blood. — The first three Ff. 
have me, corrected in F. 4. 

148. Line 31: sZips.— Nooses in which the dogs were held 
until started for the game. To let slip was to loose the 
hound from the slip. Cf. I. Henry IV. i. 3. 278. 


149. Line 32. STRAINING upon the sfarL— The Ff. have 
stiaying. The emendation m the text is Rowe’s. 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

150. Line 3* a case of lives — A musical allusion, as 
the Clarendon Press editor notes, musical instruments 
being often made in sets of four, which were kept in one 
case. 

151. Line 4: In music “ the simple melody, 

without any variations.” Compare Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, in. 1. 134: 

The plain-song cuckoo gray, 

and see note 160 on that play See also Henry VIII. i. 
3. 44, 45. 

An honest country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring Ins plain-soui^ 

Nares reminds us of Ascham’s Complaint “I wish from 
the bottom of my heart that the laudable custom of Eng- 
land to teach children their plainsong and pricksong were 
not so decayed” (Toxophilus, p. 28). 

152. Line 21: breach —The quartos read breaches, and 
the folios breach. “Throughout the speeches of Fluellen 
the old copies sometimes mark the peculiarity of his 
pronunciation by using ‘ p’ for 'b,’ and ‘ t’ for ‘d,’ some- 
times not, an inconsistency which Hanmer and others 
have attempted to correct” (Cambridge edii. vol. iv. p. 609, 
note vn ) 

153. Line 22. you cullions. — “A wretch. A coarse 
word. F. couillon (Ital. cogUone) "— Skeat. We have the 
expression m The Taming of the Shrew, iv. 2. 20: “And 
makes a god of such a cullion.” So II Henry VI. i. 3. 43; 
and cullionly, “you \Y\\ovQsox\i;}ullionly barber-monger,” 
m Lear, li. 2. 36 

154 Line 23: great duke —“It seems to us that there is 
some comic humour in making Pistol, almost beside him- 
self with fright, endeavour to propitiate the captain by 
giving him high sounding titles” (Cambridge cdn. ut 
supra). 

156. Lmc 60: carry coals. — Romeo and Juliet, 
note 3. 

156. Line 90: Captain JAMES.— The Folio reading, and 
perhaps intentionally wrong. Dyce reads Jamy. 

167. Line 123: any 'll DO gud service.— The Ff. have de, 
which some editors retain ; but it is almost certainly a 
misprint. 

168. Lines 134, 135:0/ my nation, <%;c —The Folio reading. 
Knight suggested that the type had been transposed, and 
reads the passage thus: “Of my nation! Wliat ish my 
nation? What ish my nation? Wlio talks of my nation 
ish a villain, and a bastard, and a knave, and a rascal ” 
Staunton’s opinion is that “ the incoherence of the original 
was designed to mark the impetuosity of the speaker,” 
and in this view he is supported by the Cambridge editors. 

ACT ITT, Scene 3. 

159. Line 20: As send preoepts to the leviathan; ie. 
a “mandate,” “summons,” almost in the technical legal 

167 96 
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sense of the latter. Schmidt refers us to II. Henry IV. 
V. 1. 14: 

those precepts cannot be serv'd 

160 Line 32; HEADY murder,— 'E. 1 has headly, the other 
Ff. headdy, or heady. Malone proposed deadly, which 
G-rant "White accepts. 

161. Line 35: DEFILE the locks.— 'Hhe Ff. have Desire, 
which Eowe corrected 

162. Line 48: thy soft mercy —The governor’s response, 
with its mihtary conciseness and straightforwardness, 
contains in the plirase, soft mercy, an indirect appeal to 
the clemency of the English king. “We are at your 
mercy” would he simply an appeal, and, to one of Henry’s 
temperament, not particularly effective; hut the addition 
of the adjective soft conveys a subtle compliment not un- 
acceptable to the king, who would like to have it thought 
that he had a strain of compassion m his nature. 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

163 —Johnson says: “The scene is indeed mean enough, 
when it is read; but the grimaces of two French women, 
and the odd accent with which they uttered the English, 
made it divert upon the stage It may be observed that 
there is in it not only the French language, but the 
French spirit. Alice compliments the princess upon her 
knowledge of four words, and tells her that she pro- 
nounces like the English themselves. The princess sus- 
pects no deficiency in her instructress, nor the instructress 
in herself. Throughout the whole scene there may be 
found French servility and French vanity” (Var, Ed. 
vol. xvii p. 350) Grant White observes* “Shakespeare 
sought to enliven his History by humour; and his inten- 
tion here was to excite mirth by the exhibition of a 
Frenchwoman m the ridiculous emergency of sudden 
preparation for amorous conquest of an Englishman 
This could best be done by making her attempt to learn 
his language, in doing which she must of course speak 
French, and Shakespeare here, as in the subsequent scene 
between Pistol and the French soldier, instinctively pre- 
served dramatic propriety at the expense of the mere 
verbal consistency of his work.” We give a translation 
of the scene here, instead of in the foot-notes : — 

Kath. Alice, you have been in England, and you speak 
the language well. 

Alice A little, madame. 

Kath. I beg you, instruct me* I must learn to speak. 
What do you call la main in English? 

Alice La main^ It is called de hand 

Kath ,De hand And les doigts^ 

Alice Les doigts'^ Heavens, I forget les doigts; but I 
will try and recollect Les doigts? I think they are 
called deflngres; yes, de Jingres (i e the fingers) 

Kath. La main, de hand: les doigts, de fingres I think 
I am a good scholar; I have quickly learned two words 
of English How do you call les angles? 

Alice Les angles? We call them de nails 

Kath De nails, Listen; tell me if I say them right : 
de hand, de fingres, and de nails 

Alice. Quite right, madame: it is very good English. 

Kath. Tell me the English for le bras. 
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Alice. De arm, madame. 

Kath And le coude? 

Alice De elbow. 

Kath De elbow I will repeat aU the words you have 
taught me so far 

Alice I think it is too hard, madame 
Kath Excuse me, Ahce; listen: de hand, deflngres, de 
nails, de arm, de bilbow 
Alice. De elbow, madame 

Kath 0 heaven, I am forgetting de elbow Wliat do 
you call le cou^ 

Alice De neck, madame 
Kath De nick, and le menton? 

Alice De chin. 

Kath De sin. Le col, de nick; de menton, de sin. 

Alice With your leave, in all truth, you pronounce the 
words as correctly as the natives of England. 

Kath. 1 have no fear about learning, with the grace of 
God, and in a little time 

Alice. Have you not already forgotten what I have 
taught you? 

Kath. Ko, I will quickly tell you* de hand, de fingres, 
de mails 

Alice De nails, madame 
Kath. De nails, de arm, de ilbow. 

Alice. Pardon me, de elbow 

Kath. Thus then: de elbow, de nick, and de sin TOat 
are le pied and la robe ? 

Alice De foot, madame; and de coun^ 

Kath. De foot and de conn. 0 Heavens ' these are 
words of a wicked, corruptible, gross and immodest 
sound, not fit for honourable ladies to use: I would not 
pronounce these words before the lords of France for all 
the woild. Fauh ! defoot and de coun! Nevertheless, I 
will repeat my lesson once again right tlirough, etc 
Alice. Excellent, madame ! 

Kath Enough for one time: let us go to dinner. 

ACT III. Scene 5. 

164. — The stage-direction of the Folio is, “Enter the 
King of France, the Dolphin, the Constable of France, 
and others,” and, the speeches beginning with lines 10 
and 32 are assigned to “ Brit.” Since, however, the Duke 
of “ Britaine " does not elsewhere appear in the play, the 
editors, following Theobald, here substituted Bourbon for 
“Brit.” In line 41 Bourbon is mentioned as present 
among the lords, and the stage-direction of the Quarto 
also includes him. According to the Cambridge editors 
“Shakespeare probably first intended to introduce the 
Duke of Britaine, and then changed his mind, but forgot 
to substitute Dour, for Brit, before the two speeches.” 

165. Line 14: noo7c-s7iof fen.— This is interpreted by War- 
burton and Schmidt to mean shooting out into capes and 
necks of land. A more probable meaning is that given by 
Knight and Grant White, who render it; “thrust into a 
corner apart from the world.” 

166. Line 15: WHERE have they this meUle^—Dyee reads 
whence. 

167. Line 19. A DRENCH for SUR-REIN’D “Sur- 

reined" (= over-worked, for which the Quartos have 
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“ swolne ”) occurs, according to Steevens, not infrequently 
in the dramatists; we are referred to Jack Drum’s Enter- 
tainment, 1601. 

Writes he not a good cordial sappy style’— 

A jaded wit, but he holds on. 

D tench, as in I. Heniy IV. ii 4 120 

“Give my roan horse a dre7ich " 

168. Line 23: like ROPING %cicles; ^.e. dripping. Cf. iv 
2 48: 

The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes 

169. Line 26 • Poor %oe MAY call them. — The may was 
added in E. 2. 

170. Line 33 lavoltas. —The lavolta is thus described by 
Sir John Davies, in his Orchestra (stanzas 70 and 71, 
Grosait’s ed. 1869). 

Yet IS there one the most delightful kind, 

A lofty jumping, or a leaping round, 

"Where arm m arm, two dancers are entwin’d. 

And whul themselves m strict embracements bound, 

And still their feet an anapest do sound 
An anapest is all their musick's song. 

Whose first two feet is short, and third is long. 

As the victorious twins of Leda and Jove, 

That taught the Spartans dancing on the sands 
Of swift Eurotas, dance in heaven above, 

Kmt and united with eternal hands. 

Among the stars their double image stands, 

Where both are carried with an equal pace. 

Together jumping in their turning race. 

The coranto, or corranto (from the Italian correre, Latin 
cnrrere, to run), was also a lively dance. Davies describes 
it as follows (stanza 69). 

What shall I name those cnuetU traverses, 

That on a triple dactyl foot do run, 

Close by the ground, with sliding passages, 

Wherein that dancer greatest praise hath won 
Which with best order can all order shun 
For every where he wantonly must range, 

And turn and wind with uneifpected change 

Compare All’s Well, ii 3. 49: “he’s able to lead her a 
coranto;” Twelfth Night, i 3. 136, 137: “go to church in a 
galliard and come home in a coranto." 

171. Line 40: Delahreth —The modovn D' A Ibt'et, 

will not satisfy the measure. This form of the name is 
taken from Hoi in shed. 

172. Tune 45: Eoix, Lcstrale, &c.— Ef. have Loys, which 
Capell corrected. 

173. Line 46: lords, atid KNIGHTS.— Ff. have Jungs. The 
correction is Theobald’s. 

174. Lines 68, 69: 

For I am sure, tvhen he shall see our army, 
die’ll drop his heart into the sink of fear. 

The Constable, while uttering these boastful lines, ap- 
pears to have momentarily forgotten that he has not 
long before spoken of Henry as “terrible in constant re- 
solution;” but he may have thought it best to fall in with 
the humour of the king, and outdo him, if possible, in 
bravado. 

176. Line 60; Awl for achievement offer us his ransom.— 
“That is, instead of achieving a victory over us, make a 
proposal to pay us a certain sum as a ransom” (Malone). 


ACT III. Scene 6. 

176 Line 4. the bridge —After Henry had passed the 
Somme, the French attempted to bieak down the only 
bridge over the Ternoise, at Blangy, and thus cut off his 
passage to Calais ; but Henry, learning their design, sent 
forward troops who put the French to flight, and guarded 
the bridge until the English had crossed. 

m. Ijinel3’ a7iaunchient — TheFf. have “anaimchLent 
Lieutenant,” the Q. has “an Ensigne.” 

178. Line 28. Of buxom valour, hath, by cruel fate.— 
This speech of Pistol’s is printed mFf. as prose, in Qq. as 
irregular verse. Both Qq and Ff read* 

And of buiom valour, <S:c 

We have followed Capell in omitting and for the sake of 
the metre. Pope omits of. 

179. Line 30: 

That goddess BLIND, 

That stailds upon the ROLLING RESTLESS STONE. 
Fora note on fortune as “ the bountiful woman,” 
see As You Like It, i. 2. 38. Pistol’s alliterative effort is 
not, it would seem, original. Steevens reminds us of Gas- 
coigne’s 

O blisfiil concord, bredde in sacred brest 
Of him that guides the restlesse foiling sky 

—Gascoigne’s Jocasta, iv 

180. Line 41: Fojiune is Bardolph's foe, and frowns on 
him — The old editors missed an allusion here which 
Staunton was the first to point out, viz that Pistol is re- 
ferring to the ballad 

Fortune, my foe ' why dost thou frown on me? 
Compare— though the hint is vaguer— Merry Wives, iii 3. 
69, 70. 

181. Line 42 : a pax — Altered to pix by Theobald, 
.lohnson says the two words mean the same, but this is 
a complete mistake. The pix, or pyx, as it is usually 
written, is “a vase m which the Blessed Sacrament is 
preserved;” that is to say, not the large wafer called the 
Host, hut the smaller consecrated wafer which is given 
to communicants at mass. “ The pyx should be of silver, 
gilt inside, and covered with a silk veil ” It is mentioned 
as early as the first half of the ninth century. (See Addis 
and Arnold’s Catholic Dictionary, sub Pyx.) The pax is 
a totally different thing. It was the practice m the early 
church to give the kiss of peace. In the eastern church 
this was given at the end of the lections or readings, iiefore 
the more solemn part of the mass began. In the western 
church it was always given after the consecration of the 
elements, and it was this ceremony which gave rise to the 
practice of separating the sexes m church. Tlie kiss of 
peace was first given by the bishop to the priest, then 
by the priests to one another, lastly by the laity to each 
other. “It was only at the end of the thirteenth century 
that it gave way to the use of the ‘osculatorium— called 
also ‘ mstrumentura ’ or ‘tabella paeis,’ ‘pax,’ ‘pacifleale,’ 
‘freda’ (from Frieda), &c.— a plate with a figure of 
Christ on the cross stamped upon it, kissed first by tlie 
priest, then by the clerics and congregation. It was 
introduced into England by Archbishop Walter of York, 
in 1260. tTsually now the Pax is not given at all in low 
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Masses, and in higli Mass an em]3race is substituted for 
the old kiss and given only to those in the sanctuary” 
{ut supra, mb Kiss (of peace)). Those who propose to 
read puc instead of pax, in this passage, find their justi- 
fication in the following passage from Hall (which Holin- 
shed, as usual, copied): “And yet in this great necessitee 
the poore folkes wer not spoyled nor any thyng without 
paimentwas of the extorted, nor great offence was doen 
except one, whiche was that a foolishe souldier stale a 
pixe out of a chuiche and vnreuerently did eate the holy 
hostes within the same conteigned. Hor whiche cause he 
was apprehended, and the kyng would not once remoue 
till the vessel was restored & the offender strangled” 
(p. 64).— F. A. M. 

182. Lines 60-62: 

and FlGO/oi* thy friendship > 

Flu It IS well. 

Pist. The fig of Spain' 

Figo is the obsolete Spanish form of higo, a fig, and higa 
IS used in the same sense as the Italian fica, namely, of a 
contemptuous gesture made by putting the thumb between 
the two first fingers of the hand. (Compare II. Henry IV 
V. 3. 124 and note thereon.) Florio gives under Fica, 
“any kind of fig; also a flirt with the fingers, made, or 
shewn to some in scorn or disgrace of them.” Figo was 
undoubtedly used as we use a fig in such expressions as 
^‘&fig for your threats,” to indicate something worthless 
Douce has a long and interesting article on this pas- 
sage (Illustrations of Shakespeare, pp 302-308) Steevens 
thought that The fig of Spam alluded to the poisoned figs 
which were often given by Spaniards and Italians to the 
objects of their revenge. He quotes several passages from 
old plays in confirmation of his view, e g. from Webster’s 
Vittoria Corombona; 

I do look now for a Spams/i JiS> Of sn Italian sallet, daily 

— Works (Dyce’s edn ), vol i p 93 
But it seems from a note of Heid’s (Var Ed. vol xvii 
p 365) that the Spanish fig was also used in the sense of 
a contemptuous gesture.— F. A M. 

183. Lines 80, 81: beard of the general’s cut —The cut of 
the beard frequently seems to have denoted the profession 
of the wearer. See note on As You Like It, ii. 7. 155* 
“ beard 0 / formal cut ” 

184. Lines 102-112.— Steevens suggests that Shakespeare 
may have remembered the description of the Sompnour 
in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

185. Line 121: Tucket.— Obviously the Italian toccata, a 
prelude. Etymologically the word is the same as toucher, 
toquer(ct. tocsin), touch. 

186. Line 121: You know me by my HABIT; % c. “by my 
herald’s coat,” now commonly called “a tabard." (For 
an illustration of this coat or tabard see Planchd’s Cyclo- 
paedia of Costume, vol. i. p. 499 ) The person of a herald, 
as Johnson says, being inviolable, he was obliged to wear 
a distinctive dress. 

187. Line 124: Thus says my king, <fcc.— The attitude of 
the French towards England is made consistent through- 
out. Charles himself strikes the key-note of boastfulness 
and bluster, and all his subjects, from Dauphin to Herald, 
eagerly follow his lead. 


ACT III. Scene 7. 

188. Line 13: on four pasterns.— F 1 has positrres, cor- 
rected in F 2 It is not in the Qq. 

189 Lines 14, 15: as if his entrails were haii s, le cheval 
volant, the Pegasus, qui a les narines de feu'— The Dau- 
phin’s description of his horse is on a par with his brag- 
ging nature as represented in this play Collier’s MS 
substituted air for hairs, but the speaker means that his 
horse bounds as if he were stuffed ivith hair like a tennis- 
ball In the next line Ff. read ches, which Theobald 
printed as chez; but chez never means “with” in the sense 
demanded here Qui a, the reading in the text, is Capell’s 
emendation Chez is nonsense Heath suggests voyez, 
but it IS possible the ches of the Folio is a misprint for t\ 
les, which was often used in old Fiench instead of aux. 
— F A. M. 

190 Line 23: the dull elements, &c —It was once a pop- 
ular idea that everything wms composed of the four ele- 
ments— earth, air, fire, and water, and the proportion of 
these ill the higher forms of life is indicated in Antony 
and Cleopatra, v. 2. 292: 

I .-ini fire and air , niy other elauents 
I give to baser life 

See also Twelfth Night, 11 . 3. 9, 10. 

Does not our life consist of tXxeJbur elewmis' 

In Shakespeare’s 44th Sonnet this belief is thus referred to : 

. so much 0/ earth and •luater v\ rouglit, 

I must attend tune’s leisure with my moan 

Tennyson alludes to this notion in the Two Voices* 

The elements were kindlier mixt 

191. Line 51. Nay, FOinmethought yesterday, &c.— The 
Qq. have Mafoi, which some editors prefer, assuming the 
Nay, for of the Ff. to be a misprint. 

192. Line 5C. like a KERN of Ireland —For kern (Irish 
ceatharnach, a soldier) see II Henry VI, note 293, and 
Richard II note 127. 

193 Lines 64, 65: wears his own /mir.— The practice of 
wearing false hair seems to have been peculiarly distaste- 
ful to Shakespeare. See Merchant of Vonice, note 227, 
and Love’s Labour ’s Lost, note 134. 

194 Lines 69, 70.—“ Dr. Nicholson informs me that this 
quotation of 2 Peter 11 . 22 agrees, so far as it goes, word 
for word, with a Protestant version of the New Testament 
published by Antoine Cellier at Clarenton, 1609, and en- 
titled ‘Le N. Testament, e’est h, dire, La Nouvelle Alliance 
de Nostre Seigneur Jesus Christ.’ W. D. Stone in notes 
to his edition of Henry V. for the New Shakspere Society. 

195. Lines 121, 122: ’tis a hooded valour; and uihen it 
appears, it will bate.— In falconry hawks were kept 
hooded until the moment they were to fly at the game. 
Johnson thus exiilains this passage: “The meaning is, 
the Dauphin’s valour has never yet been loose upon an 
enemy, yet, when he makes his first essay we shall see 
how he will flutter.” To hate was to flap the wings, as 
the bird did when xmhooded; a technical tenn in fal- 
comythuB explained m The Gentleman's Academic (1695): 
“It is called batting” (i.e, hating) “in that she hatteth 
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■with lierself without cause,” and just above we have 
“ when she batteth or striveth to flee away.” i Interesting 
too IS the passage from Bacon’s letters that Nares gives 
us. “wherein I would to God that I were hooded, that I 
saw less, or that I could perfoim. for now I am like a 
hawk, that bates, when I see occasion of service, but 
cannot fly because I am tied to another’s fist.” We may 
remember also Petruchio’s— 

wntch her, as we watch these kites 
That bail’, and beat, and will not be obedient 

— Taming of the Shrew, iv i 19S, 199 

ACT IV. Prologue. 

196. Line 9: uinbei’d —Schmidt explains this as “em- 
browned, (darkened,” but, as Bolfe says, it seems better 
to understand it as referring to the effect of the fire-light 
on their faces. Malone remarks that umber, “mixed 
with water, produces such a dusky yellow colour as the 
gleam of fire by night gives to the countenance.” Taken 
in this sense, it is an exceedingly picturesque word. For 
a note on its use as a dye, see As You Like It, 1 . 3. 114 

197. Line 12. The armourers, &c.— Compare Tennyson’s 
Enid; 

An armourer, 

Who, with back turn'd, and bow'd above his work 
Sat riveting a htluiet on his knee 

Douce says m his Illustrations of Shakespeare, p 308. 
“This docs not solely refer to the business of rivetting 
the plate armour before it was put on, but as to part 
when it was on. Thus the top of the cuirass had a little 
projecting bit of iron, that passed thiough a hole pierced 
through the bottom of the casque When both were put 
on, the smith or armourer presented himself, with his 
nvetting hammer, to close the rivet up, so that the paity’s 
head should remain steady notwithstanding the force of 
any blow that might be given on the cuirass or helmet. 
This custom more particularly prevailed in tournaments ’ 

198. Line 10 * droivsy morning name —The Pf. have 
nam'd, corrected by Tyrwhitt. The prologue is not in 
the Qq. 

199. Lines 18, 19’ 

The confident and over-lnsfi/ French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice. 

Malone reminds ns that this is a touch borrowed from 
Holinshod: “The Frenchmen in the moan while, as though 
they had been sure of victory, made great tnumpho, for 
the captaines had determined before how to divide the 
spoil, and the souldiers the night before had plaid the 
Englishmen at dice ’ (Var. Ed. xvii. p. 385). 

200. Line 27: Presentkth them unto the gazing moon.—- 
The Ff. have Presented, which Steevens set right. 

201 Line 39: freshly looks, &c.~See As You Like It, iii. 
2. 243: “Looks he as freshly,” &c. Ovei'-bears attaint— 
“represses the anxiety that wears upon him” (Uolfe). 
Hudson explains it, “overcomes all disposition on the part 
of the soldiers to blame or reproach him for the plight 
ho is in;” but this does not agree ■with the context. The 


1 This p.irt of tlie Gentlein.uv's Acaclomie is practlc.iUy .1 repniit of 
Game Juliana Rerner’s Boke of St, Albans, 1486. 


king puts on a cheerful look himself, and thus revives the 
drooping spirits of his soldiers. Compare Virgil, Ain. i. 

20 s : 

Talta voce refert, cunsque ing'entibus aeger, 

Spem viiltu simnhxt, premit ahum corde dolorem 

202 Line 46: that mean and gentle all, &c —This, the 
Folio reading, is retained by Knight, Grant White, and 
the Cambridge editors. The interpretation of this passage 
seems to be, so that men, whether of inferior or superior 
rank in the English army, may behold some little touch 
of Harry in the night, as far as their unworthy or dull 
natures will enable them to appreciate it. Some editors 
adopt Theobald’s. 

Then, meaft and ge 7 iile. 

All behold, 

which must, of course, be taken as an address to the 
audience, the mean being slightly inappropiiate. 

203. Lines 49-52. 

we shall much disgrace 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 

Eight ill-dispos’d in brawl ridiculous. 

The name of Agincourt. 

This is but one of the many apologies, made by the Chorus 
m this play, for the inadequacy of the scenic arrange- 
ments and general “ mounting ’ of the piece Surely those 
who object to the endeavours made by modern managers 
to give due artistic importance to the mise-en-scene of 
Shakespeare’s plays, may find their best answer lu the 
very marked way m which the poet himself deplores the 
poverty of the scenic resources at his command.— E. A M. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

204 Line 23 : and fresh legerity.— Ff. 3 and 4 have the 
obvious correction celerity For legenty, however, cf. 
Every Man Out of His Humour, li. 1* “Ay, the leigerity 
for that, . . and all the humours incident to the 

quality ” 

206. Line 40: Trail’ st thou the puissant pike 'i— Farmer 
(Var Ed xvii 390) cites Chapman, Revenge for Honour, 
i. 1: 

Fit for the t>‘ayler of the puissant pike. 

—Works, vol ill, p. c8g, 

206. Line C6: lower —The Quarto of 1600 has lexoer, 
changed to lower in that of 1608; the Folio has fewer, 
which Steevens favours as a provincialism = lower. He 
adds: “In Sussex I heard one female servant say to 
another: Speak/ewer, or my mistress will hear you.” 

207. Lmo 96 : Sir THOMAS Erpingham. -The Ff. have 
lohn. The passage is not m the Qq. 

208. Lino 160’ when blood is their argument; i.e “when 
engaged in battle.” 

209. Line 198: the ill upon his oivn head.—F. 4 has “the 
ill is upon his oAvn head.” The Q(i. read the fault on or 
the fault is on. Dyce follows F. 4. 

210. Line 243 : French crowns.— k bald head was fre- 
quently termed a French crown, because the baldness was 
supposed to come from a certain disease called “the 
French, disease;” but the pun here evidently relates to 
the double meaning of ermmi. The phrase is still further 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO KING HENEY V. 


ACT IV Scene 2 


played upon in the allusion in line 246 to the crime of 
clipping com. 

211 Line 262. thy soul of adoration, i.e. “ the essential 
thing which men reverence in thee.” 

212. Line 277 ’Tis not the BALM.— Cf. Richard 11. iii. 

2 55, and II. Henry IV. iv. 5. 116. 

213. Line 2S0: The faboed title running foie the king 
—“The extended or swollen title prefixed to the king, 
as for example, His Most Gracious Majesty, the king” 
(John Hunter) Farce (JB'rench farcir, whence forcemeat, 
a good instance of popular etjTUology) seems to have been 
rather a favourite word with the Elizabethans, cf. Troilus 
and Cressida. v. i. 61. “ malice /arced with wit;” again, 
Every Man Out of His Humour, v. 4: “if thou wouldst 
farce thy lean ribs with it” (Ben Jonson, Works, li. 189), 
but the use of the word is common. 

214. Line 292 Doth rise and help Hypeeion to his horse. 
—Hyperion was one of the Titans, who by his sister Tina 
(0£/«) was the father of Helios, the sun. (Homer calls the 
mother of Helios Euryphaessa.) It is this Hyperion who 
gives his name to the magnificent poem of Xeats, in which 
the description of Thea (as Keats calls her) attempting to 
console the fallen god Saturn, is familiar to every lover 
of English poetry. But Shakespeare uses HypeHon here, 
and in other passages (c g. Troilus and Cressida, li. 3 207, 
Hamlet, iii. 4 56), as Homer and other Greek poets use it, 
as the pati’onymic of Helios =Hyperionion, It may be 
noted that the name should be pronounced Hyp6rion. 
Johnson admired this passage (289-292) very much; but 
it seems to me that the ultra-classical style of imagery 
employed is singularly out of place, considering both the 
subject (the life of an Enghsh labouring man) and the 
speaker.— F- A. M. 

216 Line 308 : The sense of reckoning, IF th' opposed 
nwm&crs.— The Folio has of, amended by Tyrwhitt to if 
The meanmg of the passage is somewhat obscure, and the 
Cambridge editors (note xvi.) suggest that a line may have 
been lost, which with the help of the Quarto may be sup- 
plied as follows: 

Take from them now 

The sense of reckoning of the opposed numbers, 

Lesi that the 7?uiltitudes ivhtch stajid iefoi e thejn 

Pluck their hearts from them 

216. Line 318: Malone says: “One of these 

monasteries was for Carthusian monks, and was called 
Bethlehem; the other was for religious men and women 
of the order of St. Bridget, and was named Sion They 
were on opposite sides of the Thames, and adjoined the 
royal manor of Sheen, now called Richmond” (Var. Ed. 
vol. xvii. p 404). 

217. Lines 320-322 —Heath (after censuring Warburton’s 
interpretation of this passage, and his alteration of all to 
call m line 321) explains this passage thus: “I am sen- 
sible that everything of this kind (works of piety and 
charity) which I have done, or can do, will avail nothing 
towards the remission of this sin; since I well know 
that, after all this is done, time penitence and implor- 
ing pardon, are previously and indispensably necessary 
towards my obtaining it” (Revisal of Shakespeare’s Text; 
p. 277) 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


218 Lines 2-6: 

Dau. Montez h cheval! My horse ’ vailet' laquais! ha^ 

Orl. 0 hi ave spi) it f 

Dau. Via' les eaux et la terre,— 

Orl Rien puls’? Tail* et le feu,— 

Dau. Ciel! cousin Orleans 


It is a great pity that Shakespeare thought fit to insert 
the many little scraps of French which disfigure this play, 
at least when they are so much out of place as they are 
in this passage. To make his characters speak a com' 
posite language, half English, half (what is supposed to 
be) the language of their native country, is a dramatic 
mistake, of which he is very larely guilty. Heath pro- 
poses to read, instead of ‘‘monte cheval” the reading of 
the old copies, “mon cheval.” The reading m oui- text 
IS Capell’s. Lines 4-6, which are omitted in Qq , stand 
thus in F. 1: 


Dolph Via les ewes tei I'c 


Orleance Rien puis le air &/eu 
Dolph Cein, Cousin Orleaute 


Heath remarks m his Revival of Shakespeare’s Text (p. 
277): “It IS hardly worth while to mend this nonsense. 
But the dull duty of an editor . . . obliges him to think 
nothing beneath his attention which his author did not 
think it beneath him to write.” He proposes to read: 

Dan Wayaz—les eaux et la te> i e 
Of I Bien — Vnir et le/eu ‘ 

Dau Le ael— cousin Orleans, 


which he thus explains: “ We must suppose the Dauphin, 
seeing his horse curvet at some distance from the stage, 
cries out ‘See, the waters and the earth’— ho was going to 
say, how high he mounts above them! but is interrupted 
by Orleans, who answers, ‘ This is very well ; but as to 
the other elements, the air and the fire, what say you 
to them?’ To which the Dauphin replies, ‘Ay, and the 
heaven too, cousin Orleans;’ meaning by this rodomon- 
tade of his that his horse would even surmount that too 
if there were occasion ” (ut supra, p. 278). This explana- 
tion is certainly ingenious, and has the merit of making 
sense of the passage. I doubt very much whether any 
Frenchman would ever have used such an expression as 
Rien puis. But, after all, this nonsense may only bo an 
echo of the Dauphin’s boasting description in act iu. sc. 7 
above; compare especially lines 13-17 and 21-25.— F. A. M. 


219. Line 11: And BOUT The Ff. have douhtr 

Qq. omit the passage. The emendation is Rowe’s. Grant 
White and Knight retain douht, as meaning “to make to 
doubt, to terrify.” The verb dout in this senses; “ to do 
out," “to extinguish,” is found m many provincial dia- 
lects of England at the present day. Steevens, on the 
authority of the Rev. H. Homer, says it was still used in 
Warwickshire in his day (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p 407). It 
is commonly used still in Devonshire, Wiltshire, Somer- 
setshire; and in Yorkshire the substantive dout is used= 
“an extinguisher.” It certainly would seem to bo the 
right reading here; and it is remarkable that m the only 
other passage in Shakespeare in which this word occurs, 
on the authority of F. 1, it is there printed doubt, namely 
in Laertes’ speech: 
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ACT IV Scene 3. 


I have a speech of fire, that fain uould blaze, 

But that this folly douts it — Hamlet, iv 7 191, 192 

Qq and the other Ff. have drowns (substantially). The 
word doiit would not be familiar to Londoners, and there- 
fore the alteration in tins passage to drowns is one very 
likely to have been made by the copyist or printer Shake- 
speare uses the kindred words don = “do on” three times, 
and dojf-^’^do off” eight times. These were, however, 
much more common than dout, but we may compare in 
Ophelia’s song, iv. 5 52, 53: 

Then up he rose, and donu’d his clothes. 

And dump'd the chamber door 

The reading m all the old copies is dwj^t . — F A, M. 

220. Line 29: To pwge this field of such a HlLMNQ/oe. 
—Compare Homeo and Juliet, 11 . 4 44* “Helen and Hero, 
hildings;" Cyrabelme, li. 3 128: “a hilding for a livery;" 
and, as adjective, II Henry IV. 1 . 1. 57* “He was some 
hilding fellow.” The word is a shortened form of Julder- 
Ung or hinderling. (As to its meaning and derivation, see 
Taming of the Shrew, note 70 ) 

221 Lines 36, 37: 

For our approach shall so much DATE the field 
That England shall couch doivn in fear and yield 
Johnson says (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 408)* “To dare the 
field is a phrase in falconry ” This is scarcely coirect, 
for there is no instance of the use of such a phrase in 
connection with falconry; but the use of the word dare, 
in the sense in which it is used here, is very common, and 
may be traced back to a very early period of English lit- 
erature In the Promptorium Parvulorum we have 
“ Eatyn', or drowpyn’, or privcly to be hydde (priuyly 
to hydyn, K. prevyly ben hyd, u.) Latito, lateo, Oath ” 
The editor of the Camden Soc. edn. of this work gives a 
very interesting note, in which he quotes Palsgrave, who 
gives “to dare, prye or loke about me, Je advise alen- 
tour, ‘ What darest thou on this facyon, me thynketh thou 
woldest catcho larkos He also gives an instance of 
the use of dare in the sense of “to crouch down,” “to 
hide one’s self" from Lydgate’s Minor Poems, 174: 

With woodccokkyb lenie for ia dare 

Chaucer also uses dare in the same sense m the Shipman’s 
Tale. 

an olde appalled wight, 

Ah beu thihe wedded men, that he and date, 

As ill a fourme sitteth a wery hare , 

and Cotgrave gives ‘‘blotir, to squat, ly close to the 
ground, like a daring Inrko, or affrighted fowle," In those 
last three cases the sense of the word is passive; but we 
have an instance of the active use of the word in Fletchei'’s 
Pilgrim, i. 1: 

But there's another in the wind, some castrel, 

That hovers over her, and dates her daily; 

Some flick’ring slave. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, p 591 . 

And in Shakespeare’s Henry YTII. iii. 2. 282, we have: 

And dare us with lus cap like laiks 

It was chiefly m the capture of larks that daring was 
employed, Not only hawks were used, hut also miiTors 
and pieces of scarlet cloth, &c. Nares gives a long quo- 
tation from The Gentleman’s Recreation as to the method 
of taking woodlarks by terrifying with a hobby (a kind of 


hawk). It IS evident that the allusion in our text is to 
the sport, if it may he so called, of daring larks. The 
Constable of France means to say that the English will 
crouch down m fear at the approach of the Fiench, like 
larks that are dared by a hawk.— F. A. M 

222. Line 45: fixed candlesticks — ^Ancient candlosticls 
were frequently made in the form of human figures hold- 
ing m their hands the sockets for the lights. See the 
woodcut in the Var. Ed. xvii 410 

223. Line 60. I stay hut for my GUIDON.- The Ff read 
“Guard* on," <fcc , which is defended by Malone on the 
ground that “guard means here nothing more than the 
men of war whose duty it was to attend on the Constable 
of France, and among those his standard, that is, his 
standard-bearer.” The present reading is adopted by the 
Cambridge editors, Knight, Eyce, Rolfe, and others. It 
is given m the Cambridge edn. as an anonymous conjec- 
ture “apud Rann;” but it was made independently by 
Er Thackeray, late provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
m his copy of Nares’ Glossary (see Cambridge edn note 
xvii. on this play). Cotgrave explains guidon as “a stan- 
dard, ensigne, or banner . . . also he that heai’es it." 
This reading is confirmed by Holmshed. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

224. Lines 11-14* 

Bed. Farewell, good Salisbury; and good luck go with 
thee ! 

Exe, Faretvell, kind loi d; fight valiantly to-day 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, 

For thou art f ram’d of the firm tmtli of valour. 

The Ff. give lines 11, 13, and 14 to Bedford, and line 12 to 
Exeter. The transposition was made by Thiiiby, and Is 
confirmed by the Qq. 

225. Line 40: i/ie/casito/Cm^ian.— -Saint Crispin’s Day, 
October 25tli “ Crispin and Cnspian were brothers who 
went with St. Denis from Rome to preach m France. 
They supported tliemselvcs by making shoes, and were 
supplied with leather by angels to make shoes for the 
poor. Being denounced as Christians, they were cruelly 
tortured, and then beheaded at Soissons. The Roman 
tradition fixes their death in A.D. 300, but other author- 
ities give the date thirteen years earlier” (Christian 
Symbols, by Mrs. Clement, p. 83). 

226. Line 44: lie that shall live this day, and SEE old 
The Folio reads: 

He tliat shall see this day, and h'tee old age. 

The transposition was made by Tope, and is supported 
by the Quarto rea<Ung: 

He that outlives this day and sees old age 

227. Line 48: And say “These loounds 1 had on Cris- 
pin’s day.”— -Tim line is in the Qq. (but out of its proper 
place): the Ff. omit it, 

228. Line 62: Familiar in HIS MOUTH.— The reading of 
the Ff, The Qq. have their mouths, for wluch Eyce zeal- 
ously argues Collier and Staunton also follow the Quar- 
tos, but most of the other editors adhere to the Folio 
reading. 
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229 Lines 57-59.— As Jolmson very aptly observes, 
tins prediction has not been veriflecl, “the feast of Cris- 
pin passes by without any mention of Agmcourt” (Var. 
Ed. voL xvii p. 417). In fact it maybe doubted whether 
one in a thousand— we may say ten thousand— persons m 
England knows the date of the Battle of Agmcourt at all, 
or which is St. C) ispm's day; except m the latter case, of 
course, members of what used to be called the “ gentle 
craft,” i.e shoemakers. In a cuiaous book called The 
Shoemaker’s Glory or Princely History of the Gentle- 
Craft (first published in 1508, and frequently reprinted) 
by Thomas Deloney, there is much said in glorification of 
Crispin and Crispianus, the two brothers, of whom a very 
different account is given to that quoted in note 225 
above But it is curious that, throughout this pamphlet, 
there is no mention made of the battle of Agmcourt.— 
F, A. M. 

230. Line 104 ABOUNDING valour.— The reading of the 
Ff. The Qq have abundant. Theobald read a hounding, 
and Collier’s MS. corrector has rebounding. 

231. Line 105 the BULLET’S GRAZING.— Ff read bullets 
Hanmer first corrected this to bullet's. F. 1 has erasing; 
F. 2, F 3, F. 4 grasing, which is evidently right. 

232. Line 107: Killing in relapse of mortality; i,e 
‘‘at the very moment when their mortal elements are 
being dissipated into nothingness." 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

233. Line 4; Qualitie calmie custure me /—So F. 1; F. 2, 
F. 8 have Qualtity; F 4 reads Quality. This has been 
sometimes amended thus: Quality > callino, custore me! 
m accordance with Boswell’s conjecture; he suggests that 
Pistol is here humming contemptuously an old Irish song 
called Callino custore me, the music of which is given 
in the Var. Ed. xvii pp. 426, 427. In Mr. Alfred Perceval 
Graves’s Irish Songs and Ballads, after mentioning that 
the air of Colleen Oge Asthore is Callino Casturame, 
quoting Stokes, Life of Petrie, he says: “It is evidently to 
this tune that Shakespeare alludes in the play of Henry 
V., act iv., scene 4, where Pistol, on meeting a French 
soldier, exclaims, ‘Quality! Calen, 0 custure me' [the 
emendation of Malone) . . . Calcn 0 custure me is an 
attempt to spell and pretty nearly represents the sound 
of ‘Colleen oge astore,' and these words mean, ‘young 
girl, my treasure [I agree most strongly with Staunton 
in considering that this conjecture of Boswell’s is “too 
preposterous.” What on earth the refrain, Callino cas- 
tore me, has to do with the context here, I cannot imagine. 
It seems to me too ridiculous to suppose that Pistol 
should sing the refrain of an Irish song which could have 
no possible earthly meaning in the situation, and which 
would indicate an indifference which he neither felt nor 
even wished to affect. It will be oliserved throughout 
the scene, that all his answers are very much to the point, 
even if he does not understand French. Though War- 
burton’s emendations are generally very far-fetched, he 
certainly seems to have hit upon the right explanation of 
the wretched nonsense which is printed in F 1. Pistol 
imitates the Frenchman’s pronunciation of quality, and 
says, as Warburton reads, cality— construe me. This is 
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exactly m keeping with Pistol’s style of speaking, as in 
the very next speech he ridicules the Frenchman’s pro- 
nunciation of Seigneur Dieu. It is quite possible that, ori- 
ginally, what Pistol said on the stage was Qualitte, calitie 
(mimicking the Fi-enchman), which in the hands of the 
copyist, or printer, became the egregious nonsense which 
the Cambridge editors, among otheis, are content to print 
When we consider that throughout this play the French 
is punted, both in Qq and Ff , in the most ridiculously 
blundering manner,— every conceivable mistake being in- 
troduced not only into the French of the Englishmen, who 
are supposed to speak the language badly, but into that of 
the Frenchmen, who are supposed to speak it correctly,— 
considering this, why should we go out of our way to 
hunt up the original song, which is totally opposed to 
the context, when such a very obvious correction, as that 
made by Warburton, stares one m the face, I cannot 
imagine I have not altered the reading of the text be- 
cause it IS the reading of F 1, but none the less do I feel 
bound to protest against the adherence to the old read- 
ing in such a case as this, though it is following the 
example of such able editors as those of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare.— F A M ] 

234. Line 9 on point of FOX.— For this curious old word 
sword) cf. Bartholomew Fair, li. 1* “ WTiat would you 

have, sister, of a fellow that knows nothing hut a basket- 
hilt, and an old/oa; in ’t ” (Ben Jonson, Gifford’s ed. iv p. 
429) So the Captain, iii. 5* 

Put up your sword, 

I’ve seen it often; tis afov 
—Beaumont and Fletcher (Works, vol i. p 632 ) 

235. Line 15: Or I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat— 
There has been some considerable difference of opinion 
as to what Pistol means here by rmi, and several emen- 
dations have been proposed; but they are unnecessary. 
F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 have rymme; F 4 has ryin. Naros gives: 
‘‘Mim orUym. The peritoneum or membrane inclosing the 
intestines. ‘The membrane of the belly.' Wilkins Heal. 
Char. Alph. Index.” (The work quoted is Bishop Wilkins’ 
Essay towards a Heal Character and a I’hilosoiihical Lan- 
guage, 1668 ) He also quotes from another work, 1662. 
Johnson gives in his Dictionary (edn. 1766), under Jiiin, 
the following sentence in a passage from Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Vulgar Errors* “as the peritoneum or n/n of 
the belly may be broke.” Skinner also gives (m the Ety> 
mologmm, licensed 1668): “the inner Mm of the belly, 
Pentonmumf So that there can be no doubt as to the 
meaning of the word in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. As to its use in Shakespeare’s time, I cannot 
find the word given by any early Dictionary in this sense; 
nor does it occur in Batman on Bartholome (De Proprie- 
tatibus Herum), where one might expect it. It is used 
twice in Chapman’s Homer, in Iliad, bk. v. lines 536-538: 

Tlic lance lus tnrgfet took. 

Which could not interrupt the blow, that through it clearly fatrook, 

And in his belly’s was sheathed beneath his girdlc-stCiid , 

and in Iliad, bk. xiv. line 371, in describing the death of 
Satnius: 

And strook him m lus belly’s tint. Sic, 

In both cases the wound was fatal; but run may mean 
nothing more in both passages bub “the outside edge." 



ACT IV Scene 4 
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Steevens says that Holland “m his translation of Pliny’s 
Natural History, several times mentions the rnti of the 
paunch ” I can only find one such mention, in hk. xxvni 
ch 9. “Even as the run of the paunch, which is called 
m Latme centvpeUis" (vol. ii. p 321). Now centipelUs 
means “the second stomach of ruminating animals,” and 
it is piohably the coat of the stag’s second stomach which 
Pliny means. Nares and Steevens both quote a passage 
from Sir Aithur Gorge’s translation of Lucan (1014), bk. i. : 

The slender ? im7?ie too weak to part 

The boyhng hvei from tlie heart 

Here rimme must mean the midnft or diaphragm (Latin 
prcecordia) ITnally, m Sir Thomas Elyot’s Castel of 
Ilelthe (first published in 1533), bk. lii ch 1, is a passage 
(quoted by Eichardson suh wee). “Which asceiidynge up 
into the head, and touchynge the ryme, wherein the brayne 
is wrapped.” Here ri/jne evidently means the membrane 
of the brain. 

Although it appears from the above tliat rim, in Shake- 
speare’s time, was used m no exact anatomical sense, yet 
it IS tolerably clear that no alteration of the text is neces- 
sary. Pistol meant by run some vital part of the intes- 
tines If any emendation were needed, perhaps reins = 
kidneys would be the most probable one.— -F. A. m. 

236. Line lO* Brass, cur! —A s the French w’ord btas 
was pronounced, in Shakespeare’s time, exactly as it is 
now pronounced (sec Douce’s note, quoted in Var Ed 
vol. xvii. p. 429), it would appear that Shakespeare did 
not knoiv how to pronounce French, though he might be 
able to read it But it is possible this joke was a bit of 
actor’s “gag.” The commentators in Var Ed , in print- 
ing brail and hraio as representing the pronunciation of 
bias, do not show much knowledge of French orthoepy 
“F. A. M. 

237. Line 23* mays. — Johnson says: Moy is a piece of 
money, whence mol d'or or moi of gold’* (Var. Ed vol. 
xiii. p. 430). But Dyce points out that this etymology 
of moidore is wu’ong, and that this coin did not exist in 
Shakespeare’s time lie says moy is the same as miu'd 
(or muy), which Cotgrave gives as a measure = about five 
quarters English meaBure. Douce says “27 7noi/s were 
equal to two tons ” (Illustrations, p. 800) It may be noted 
that in writing moy for moi Shakespeare was not wrong, 
as Gotgrave gives moy-“mQ, I, myself.”— P. A. M. 

238. Line 30: I’ll fer him, and FIRK Mm. — Of. Middle- 
ton’s A Game at Chess, ni 1: “You shall have but small 
cause, for I’ll JlrJc you” (Works (Dyce’s cdn.), vol. iv. 
p. 570). The word is of not uncommon occurrence in 
Beaumont and Fletcher 

239. Lino 75.— A passage from Mr. Symouds’ Shak- 
sperc’s Predecessors will servo as commentary on this 
and the next line After mentioning the stock characters 
reprosonted in the Moralities, Mr. Symonds continue.s: 
“Prominent among this motley company moved the 
Devil, leaping upon the stage dressed like a boar. His 
frequent but not inseparable comrade was the Vice— 
that tricksy incarnation of the wickedness which takes 
all shapes, and whoso fantastic feats secure a kind of sym- 
pathy. The Vice was unknown in the English Miracles, 
and played no marked part in the Fi’cnch Moralities He 


appears to have been a native growth, peculiar to the 
transitional epoch of our moral interludes By gradual 
deterioration or amelioration, he passed at length into 
the Fool or Clown of Shakspere’s comedy But at the 
moment of which we are now treating, the Vice was a 
more considerable personage He represented that ele- 
ment of evil which is inseparable from human nature 
Viewed from one side he was eminently comic; and liis 
pianks cast a gleam of merriment across the dulness of 
the scenes through which he hovered with the lightness 
of a Harlequin Like Hailequm, he wore a vizor and 
carried a lathe sword It was part of his business to 
belabour the Devil with this sword; but when the piece 
was over, after stirring the laughter of the people by his 
jests, and heaping mischief upon mischief in the heart of 
man, nothing was left for Vice but to dance down to Hell 
upon the Devil’s hack. The names of the Vice are as 
various as the characters which he assumed, and as the 
nature of the play required. At root he remains inva- 
riably the same— a flippant and persistent elf of evil . . 
The part of the Vice was hy far the most original feature 
of the Moralities, and left a lasting impression upon the 
memory of English folk long after it had disappeared 
from the stage” (Shakspere’s Piedecessors, pp 150, 151). 
A full account of the Vice will be found in note 305 of 
Eichard III. Compare also Twelfth Night, iv 2 134-140. 

ACT IV. Scene 5. 

240. Line 11 * Let 's die in HONOUR.— The Ff. omit honour, 
but the corresponding line in the Qq. has “Let’s die with 
honour.” 

241. Line 16: His fairest daughter is contaminatep.— 
The reading of the Ff. The Qq have contaynuracke, 
Dyce reads contaminate. 

242. Line 18: Let us on heaps go offer up our lives,— 
Steevens and some others add from the Qq. the line: 

Unto these English, or else die with fame 

243. Line 22: The devil take ordernow /—The chsirnettrs 
of Bourbon and Orleans are sharply contrasted here. At 
a time when eveiy moment is of priceless value, Orleans 
debates the question of order in the attack that should 
bo made at once; while Bourbon, smarting under the 
sense of defeat, indignantly casts such considerations to 
the winds. 

ACT IV. Scene 6. 

244. Lino 34: misf/ul— The Ff have mixtful, happily 
changed to mistful by Warbiirton. 

245 Lines 35-38: Holmslie<l, copying almost verbatim 
from Hall, gives the following account of the circum- 
stances which led to the king giving the cruel order to 
kill all the prisoners: “But when the outcrie of the 
lackies and boies, which ran awaie for feare of the French- 
men thus spoiling the campe, came to the king’s ears, he 
doubting least liis enimies should gather togither agame, 
and hegm a new field; and mistrusting further that the 
prisoners would be an aid to his enimies, or the verie 
enimies to their takers in dded if they were suffered to 
Hue, contrarie to his accustomed gentleness, commanded 
by sound of trumpet, that euerie man (vpon paine of 
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ACT IV Scene 6 


NOTES TO KING HENEY Y. 


ACT IV. Scene 8. 


death) should uncontmentlie slaie his prisoner. When 
this dolorous decree, and pitifull proclamation was pro- 
nounced, pitie it was to s^e how some Frenchmen were 
suddenhe sticked with daggers, some were brained with 
pollaxes, some slaine with malls, other had their throats 
cut, and some their bellies punched, so that in effect, 
hauing respect to the great number, few prisoners were 
saued” (vol. iii. pp. 81, 82). 

ACT lY Scene 7. 

246 Lines 5-11 —The description of the massacre of 
the prisoners, quoted above from Holinshed, scarcely war- 
rants such approval of the king’s conduct which Gower 
here gives. Some of the commentators have pointed out 
that there is an apparent contradiction here; and that 
the reason assigned for the massacre of the prisoners is 
not the same as that given in the last scene, but the fact 
is that Shakespeare was simply following Holinshed, as 
may be seen from the quotation given in the last note. 
Wlieu we examine the facts, as related in the more trust- 
worthy chroniclers of the time, we find that there is really 
no contradiction; because there were two batches of 
prisoners The first batch was taken before the attack 
on the camp by the French; the second was captured 
after those of the enemy, who had rallied, had been at- 
tacked by the English, and put to the rout. Henry’s posi- 
tion was certainly a very desperate one, and justified very 
extreme measures; for his forces were so insignificant in 
number that they could not possibly defend their position 
and guard the prisoners too It is possible that the threat. 
If even partly carried out, of killing the prisoners would 
effectively stop any attempt on the part of the French to 
renew the conflict; for so many princes and noblemen of 
distmction were captured, that the French must have 
known that their enemy held hostages whose lives were 
too valuable to be risked by any attempt to retrieve the 
fortunes of the day. It is certain that a large number of 
prisoners were killed on this occasion; it is equally cer- 
tain a large number were spared. Hardyng, who was 
present at tlie battle, gives the following account (oo. 
xnii. Cliapiter): 

The feld he had and held it all that night. 

But when came woorde of [hoste and] enemies. 

For wluche thei slewe all prisoners doune nght, 

Sauf dukes and erles m fell and cruell wise; 

And then the prees of enimies did suppnse 
Their owne people, yt mo were dede through pres, 

Then our nienne might haue slain y‘ tyme no lese. 

—Reprint, iSia, p. 375. 

247 Line 61: great -belly doublet — We have put a 
hyphen between the two words great and belly, for the 
same reason given by the Clarendon edd ; namely, that 
by so doing we are following the analogy of thin-belly 
doublet m Love’s Labour s Lost (See note 56 on that 
play.) In addition to the passage there quoted by Stnbbes 
we may give the following extracts from Stnbbes, who, 
speaking of these great-belly doublets, says: “Kow, what 
handsomnes can he in these dnbblettes ... let wyse 
men iudge; For for my parte, handsomnes in them I see 
none, and much lesse profyte. And to be plaine, I neuer 
sawe any weare them, but I supposed him to be a man 
inchned to gourmandiee, gluttonie, and snche like 
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“ For what may these great bellies signifle els than that 
either they aie suche, or els are affected that way? This 
is the truest signification that I could euer presage or 
dmyne of them. And this maye euerye one iudge of them 
that seeth them; for certame I am there was neuer any 
kinde of apparell euer inuented that could more dispro- 
portion the body of man than these Liiblets with great 
bellies" Q^ew Shak. Soc Itepnnt, p. 55). 

248. Line 76. To BOOK our dead, and then to bury them. 
— For this sense of the verb book compare Sonnet cxvii 9. 

£ 00 ^ both my wilfulness and errors down 

So II Henry IV. iv. 3 50 Collier’s MS. Corrector gave 
look, which some editors have adopted, comparing As 
You Like It, li 5 34: “He hath been all this day to look 
you,” i.e. “for you.” 

249. Line 81: THEIR ivounded steeds.— The Ff. have loith, 
corrected by Malone. The line is not in the Qq. 

250 . Lines 102-104 — King Arthur is said to have won 
a great victory over the Saxons in a garden where leeks 
did g) ow, and Saint David ordered that every one of the 
king’s soldiers should wear a leek m his cap m honour 
thereof. Hence the Welsh custom of wearing the emblem 
on St. David’s Day, March Ist. Mr Stone reminds us that 
a Welshman with a leek in his hat figures in the foui'th 
plate of the Hake’s Progress Also that Peregi-me Pickle s 
friend Cadwallader was “once maimed by a carman, with 
whom I quarrelled, because he ridiculed my leek on St. 
David’s day; my skull was fractured by a butcher’s cleaver, 
on the like occasion” (Peregrine Pickle, 11 xxxviii.) For 
some account of the origin of the custom see Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities (edn 1877, pp. 627-54). 

251 . Line 104: Monmouth caps.— Fuller, in his Worthies 
of Wales, says: “The best caps were formerly made at 
Monmouth where the Capper’s chaple doth still remain." 

252 . Line 132: who, if alive, &c — Capell and others read 
a’ live. 

253 . Line 142: quite from the answer of his degree — 
Johnson explains this: “ A man of such station as is not 
hound to hazard his person to answer to a challenge from 
one of the soldier’s low degree" (Var. Ed. vol. xvii p. 446). 

254 Line 161.— Shakespeare here alludes to a historical 
fact. Henry was felled to the ground by tlie Duke of 
Alemjon, but recovered himself and slew two of the duke’s 
attendants 

ACT IV. Scene 8. 

255 . Line 53: Your magesty came, &c. -Williams’s de- 
fence of himself is a thoroughly manly one. He is not 
afraid to tell the king to his face that whatever indigni- 
ties his majesty suffered at Ins hands were incident to Ilia 
supposed condition, and could not rightfully be resented 
by the king as king. 

256 . Line 109: Davy 0am, esquire.— This gentleman, 
being sent by Henry, before the battle, to find out the 
strength of the enemy, made this report: “May it please 
you, my liege, there are enough to lie killed, enough to 
be taken prisoners, and enough to run away,” He saved 
the king’s life in the field (Malone). 
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ACT V Scene 2 


ACT V. Prologue 

257. Line 12* whijjler Xi\ officer who ^valks first m 
processions, or before peisons in high stations, on occa- 
sions of ceremony” (Haniner) It seems to have been one 
of the duties of this person to clear the way before the 
king or high official whom he preceded. Steevens refers 
us to (amongst other passages) the Isle of Gulls, 1606 
“And Manasses shall go before like a whijjle), and make 
way with his horns ” Chapman has a graphic use of the 
word in his eulogistic lines piefixed to the Paithful 
Shepherdess 

But as a poet, that 's no scholar, makes 
Vulgarity his whil/la, and takes 
P.issage with ease ; 

and other instances of its occurrence might be quoted. 
Douce, undoubtedly, gives the right derivation of the 
word from whijjle, “a fife,” ivkij/iers being originally 
“those who preceded armies or processions as fifers" 
(Illustrations, jx 311). WhiJJler—m. tiifier, a deceiver, is 
derived from the verb “to whifile”-“to blow in gusts,” 
“to veer about as the wind does.” 

268. Lines 30-34. 

Were now the genet al of our gracious empress^ 

As in good time he may, from h eland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his swoid, 

How many would the peaceful city gait, 

To welcome him! 

This, as it turned out, was a moat unfortunate prophecy. 
It refers, of course, to the well-known favourite of Ciueen 
Elizabeth, llobeit Deveroux, Earl of Essex, who, accor- 
ding to Stow, on March 27, 1590 “about two a clocke in 
the afternoone, . . . tooke horse in Seeding Lane, 
and from thence being accompanied with diners Noble 
men and many others, himself e very plainely attiied, 
roade through Qrace-streete, Cornehill, Cheapside, and 
other high streets, in all which places and in the fleldes, 
the people pressed exceedingly to beholde him, especially 
in the high wayea for more then foure luyles space crying 
and saying, God bless your Lordship, God iiroserue your 
Honour ifec., and some followed him viitill the Euening, 
onely to behold him: when hue and his companic came 
foorth of London, the Rkic was very calmo and clocro, 
but before hoe could get past Iseldon, there arose a groat 
blacke cloudo in the northeast, and sodainely came light- 
ening and thunder, with a great shower of hailo & raiue, 
the which some holdo as an ominous prodigio” (pp. 787, 
788). It was under such auspicious circumstances that 
Essex set out on his expedition to Ireland, the object 
being to suppress the rebellion of Tyrone; but it would 
seem that, diuing the summer of that year, ho became 
uneasy in his mind as to the decay of his influence with 
the queen; and, after many consultations with his friends, 
ho took upon himself to return to England without leave, 
and came privately to the court at Nonsuch,^ September 
28th, 1599: “where hee prostrated himselfe beefore the 
Queene: who gaue him good wordes, and sayd hee was 
welcome: willed him to goe to his lodging, and rest him 


1 This palace was at Cheam in Surrey, between Sutton and Epsnni, 
about IS miles from London. 


after so weaiie a iouriiie the second of October he w^as 
committed to the custodie of the Lorde Keeper” (pp. 7S8, 
789). This was the heginning of the fall of Essex. — 

F. A. M. 

259. Line 3S T/ie cmpei m’i-.— The Folio reading The 
conjectural emendation empeior has been adopted by 
several editors The allusion is to the Emperor Sigisnmnd, 
wdiose wife was Henry’s second cousin. The “ coming” 
referied to took place m May, 1410. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

260 Line 85. 7tasuii/6’.~-Tliis is the usual spelling of 
housewife in the Folio Pistol uses the word contemptu- 
ously in the sense of hussy. 

261. Line 86 my NELL is dead —The early editions have 
Doll, which the Cambiidge editors retain, assuming that 
the slip was “the author’s own;” but this is extremely 
improbable. 

262 — Johnson observes at the close of this scene' “The 
comick scenes of The History of Henry the Fouith and 
Fifth are now at an end, and ail the comick personages 
are now dismissed Falstaff and Mrs. Quickly are dead; 
Nym and Baidolpli are hanged, Gadshill was lost imme- 
diately after the robbery; Poms and Peto have vanished 
since, one knows not how; and Pistol is now beaten into 
obscurity. I believe every reader regrets their departure. ” 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

263. Line 12. brother ENGLAND.— F. 1 has Ireland, which 
F 2 corrects. This is not in the Qq. 

264 Lino 17 The fatal BALLS of murdering basilisks.— 
The word-play is more obvious if we remember the double 
meaning of basilisk, a fabulous snake, whose glance was 
fatal; and a large cannon For the former see note 185, 
II Henry VI., and compare (among many passages) 
Richard III. i. 2. 150, 151: 

Gloii Thine eyes, sweet laJy, have infected mine. 

Anne. Would they were basilisks, to strike thee dead I 

For the latter, compare I. Henry IV. ii. 3. 56: 

Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin. 

266. Lino 27: Unto this bar and royal interoiew.— 
Johnson explains bar here as meaning “barrier,” “place 
of congress.” The actual place of conference was the 
cathedral of St. Peter at Troyes ; but since, as Malone 
observes, St. Peter’s Church would not admit of the French 
king and queen, die., retiring, and then appearing again 
on the scene, the editors are united in supposing it to 
occur in a palace. 

266. Line 49: freckVd —Compare Midsummer 

Night’s Dream, ii. 1. 10-13; 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours. 

In those/reckles live their savours 

267. Line 49.— The burnet, formerly prized as a salad 
iflant, is the Foterium Sanguisorha. 

268. Line 60: ALL unconected.^TliQ Ff. have loithal 
This is not in the Qq. 
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Epilogue 


269. Line 54: And AS our vineyards. —The Ef. have all, 
corrected by Roderick. It is not in the Qq. 

270 Line Gl: dif us’d.— The Polio has defus'd; as in 
Richard III. i. 2. 78. Schmidt would retam that form, 
e-vplainmg it as “shapeless.” Warburton defines diffus'd 
as “extravagant;” Johnson as “wild, irregular, strange. 

[There can be little doubt defused is the right form of 
the word in this passage, as well as in Richard III i 2. 
78. (See note 81 on that play; in which note, by the way, 
the word should be spelt defuse in the quotation from 
Lear, i. 4. 2 ) Shakespeai-e only once uses the form dif- 
fused in Merry Wives, iv 4 54, where it means “wild,” 
“uncouth.” He uses the verb diffuse in the sense of 
“to scatter,” “ to poui’ over” in The Tempest, iv. 1 7S, 79: 

Who with thy saffron wings upon my flowers 
Diffitscst honey-drops, refreshing showers 

It may be noted that the Latin word defundei e is very 
rare in the ante-Augustan period, and occurs neither in 
Cicero nor Caesar Horace uses it twice in the ordinary 
sense of “to pour out,” Satire, ii. 2 58; Odes, iv. 5. 34; and 
once, poetically, Epistles, i. 12 29 It need scarcely be 
said that diffundere, from which diffuse is derived, is a 
totally different word and is common enough.— F. A. M ] 

271 Line 77: a CURSORART eye.— The Pf. have curselarie, 
the Qq. cw senary, 

272. Line 84 —Neither Clarence nor Huntington appears 
in the Dramatis Personal, as neither speaks a word. 
Huntington was John Holland, Earl of Huntington, who 
afterwards married the widow of Edmond Mortuner, Earl 
of March (Malone). 

273. Line 161 : plain and uncoined constancy — ^Like 
a plain piece of metal bearing as yet no marks of the die. 

274. Line 231; trhs clier et devin.—As the Cambridge 
editors remark, it is clear that the king is meant to speak 
bad French. 

275. Line 241: untempering. — Unsoftening. Lacking 
the power to persuade in one’s favour. 

276 Line 263. broken music.— Ms. Chappell (Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, p. 246) formerly explained this 
as “the music of a stringed band,” but, according to 
Mr. W. A. Wright (Clarendon Press ed of As You Like It, 
p. 89), he now gives the following explanation: “Some 
instruments, such as viols, violins, flutes, etc., were 
formerly made in sets of four, which when played 
together formed a ‘consort ’ If one or more of the instru- 
ments of one set were substituted for the corresponding 
ones of another set, the result was no longer a ‘consort,’ 
but ‘broken music.’ ” In Troilus and Cressida, iii. 1. 52, 
and As You Like It, i. 2. 160, as here, there is a play 
upon the expression. 

277. Line 265* queen of all, Katharine.— J)ycQ adopts 
Capell’s queen of all Katharines, which is very plausible. 

278. Lines 275, 276: d’une de votre seigneurie indigne 
serviteur.— The reading of the Cambridge edition. The 
Polio has it, “ d’une nostre Seigneur indignie seruiteur,” 
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winch is unintelligible. Pope reads: “ d’une vostre indigne 
serviteur,” a reading adopted also by the Variorum of 
1821, Knight, Giant Wliite, Hudson, and some other 
editors. 

279 Line 348: perspectively, i e. as through an optical 
contrivance called a perspective. For an account of per- 
spectives see Richard II. note 150. 

280. Line 350: war hath never entered.— ThQ early edi- 
tions omit never, which Rowe inserted. Capell has not. 

281. Line 361: and THEN in sequel all.—'F. 1 omits then, 
which P. 2 supplies. 

282. Line 369. —In the original treaty 

the wmrd is correctly written prcecanssimus, but the error 
occurs in Holinshed and was copied by Shakespeare. 

283. Line 394. the paction.— ‘ The old Polios have it the 
pation, which makes me believe the author’s word was 
paction, a word more proper on the occasion of a peace 
strack up. A passion of two kingdoms for one another is 
an odd expression. An amity and political harmony may 
be fixed betwixt two countries, and yet either people be 
far from having a passion for the other” (Theobald) 

284. Line 398 • Prepare we, &c —The Quartos of 1600 and 
1608 end with this speech* 

Hen. Why then fair Katharine, 

Come give me thy hand: 

Our marriage will we present solemnize, 

And end our hatred by a bond of love 
Then will I swear to Kate, and Kate to me. 

And may our vows once made, unbroken be 

285. Line 400: surety of our league.— The Pf. have 
leagues, corrected by Walker. 

286. Line 402.— The Cambridge editors observe. “The 
printer of the Second Polio, when he misread ‘ Sonet’ for 
‘ Senet,’ probably supposed it to be the title of the poem 
of fourteen lines which the Chorus speaks, though tlie 
position of the word is ambiguous The printer of the 
Fourth Polio and Rowe place it as if it belonged to the 
Briter Chorus rather than to the Exeunt. Pope omitted 
the word altogether, and it did not reappear till Mr. Dj-ce 
restored it ” The sennet was a musical phrase given out 
by the trumpets to announce an arrival or departure; the 
woid often occurs m stage-directions, taking forms the 
most diverse— senei, cynet, signate, synnet, and even 
senate. Cf. Clarendon Press note on Lear, i. 1. 34. 

EPILOGUE. 

287. Line 2: “Unequal to the weight of his 

subject and bending beneath it; or he may mean, as m 
Hamlet [lii. 2. 160], ‘Here stooping to your clemency’” 
(Steevens), Schmidt also hesitates between these two 
explanations. 

288. Line 7: the world's best garden.— T'rnneo. Steevens 
observes that in the Taming of the Shrew, 1 . 1. 3, 4, a similar 
distinction is bestowed upon Lombardy: 

I am arriv’d for fruitful Lombardy, 

The of great Italy, 



WORDS PECULIAR TO KING HENRY V. 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN KING HENRY V. 


Note —The addition of sub , adj , verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited 
The compound words marked with an asteiisk (’') are punted as two separate words in F. 1 


Act Sc : 

Liue 

Abate’- (iiitraiis.) •} 

( IV 

1 

4 

70 

50 

Accept (sub ) . V 

2 

82 

Accomplishment 2 Frol 

30 

Accrue . . ii 

1 

117 

Ackuowledgnicnt iv 

S 

124 

Admonishing 3 iv 

1 

9 

Adulation . iv 

1 

271 

Advantageable v 

2 

88 

Adventui ously iv. 

4 

79 

Aggrieved 4 .. iv. 

7 

170 

Ale-washed iii. 

G 

82 

All-admirmg . . i. 

1 

39 

All- watched iv 

Prol 38 

Almshouses. i 

1 

17 

Appcrtinents ii 

2 

87 

Attaints (sub ) iv. 

Prol. 30 

Avouchmciit iv 

8 

38 

*Back-roturu v 

Piol 11 

Back ward 0 (adj.)iv 

3 

72 

^Harley-brotb . ni. 

6 

19 

’^Before-breach iv 

1 

181 

Betting7 (luiraiis ) ii 

1 

99 

Blessedly 8.. iv 

1 

191 

l^loody-hunting ni 

3 

41 

Board 9 .... ii 

1 

35 

Boastful iv. Prol 10 

Borderers ... i. 

2 

142 

Bound 19 (verb trans ) v. 2 147 

Bridled 11 ... iii. 

7 

54 


1 Used as a transitu o verb frc- 
(luoutly, in various seusos. 

- Ijuci'ooc, 7l<5. 

It (ixbortuiR The verb is used 
only ouco elsewhero by Slialco- 
HRcaro, in 1, Henry VI. v. Rt, 
where it has more the souse of 
“ to iiistniefc ” 

4 UhoiI by PlucUeu in the dia- 
lectic form 

5 anxiety. Also in Venus and 
Adonis, 741. 

<5 w»vinwilli«ff. Jfiachoard is 
UHcd frofiuontly as an adverb, and 
three times as an adjective in 
other senses. 

7 Shakesnearo uses the verb “ to 
hot” (traus.) once elsewhere, in 
II. Henry IV lii. 2. 50. 

8»Mhohly. The adverb is used 
in one other passage, Tempest, 
i. 2. 63, where it mejins “fortu- 
nately." 

0 «*Mt() furnish with food 

10 fflssto make to leap. Used 
frequently in the intransitive 
sense. 

u The verb is used figunitivoly 
in various passages in Shako- 



Act Sc Lme 1 

Bum 12 (ad] ) 

1 

2 

150 

Biokenly. . 

v. 

2 

lOG 

Bubukles i3 . 

Ill 

6 

lOS 

Bungle (veib).. 

11 

2 

115 

Burnet . . 

v 

2 

49 

Candlesticks 14. 

IV 

2 

45 

Cap (verb) . . 

ill 

7 

124 

Captfved . 

11. 

4 

55 

Cash (sul) ) . . 

11 

1 

120 

Cavaliers 15 .. 

111 

Piol 24 

Charge lo (sub ) 

in 

1 

33 

Charitably . . 

IV. 

1 

149 

Chartered 

I 

1 

48 

Chases i7 , . . 

1 

2 

2GG 

Cheerer , 

V. 

2 

41 

Choice-drawn . 

Ill ; 

Prol. 24 

Chnsom is (sub ) 

n. 

3 

12 

Clipper 

IV. 

1 

240 

Closely.. 

IV. 

7 

179 

Clover 

V. 

2 

49 

Cock 19 

ii 

1 

55 

Cockpit ... 

Prol 

11 

Commissioners. 

11 

2 

G1 

Concavities . 

111 

2 

04 

Cougrecing ... 

1 

2 

182 

Coiigreeted . . . 

V. 

2 

31 

Coiitrariously.. 

1. 

2 

206 

Contrite 20 . . 

IV 

1 

313 

Corioborate2i . 

11 

1 

130 

Coulter . 

V 

2 

40 

Countermines (sub.) 

111 

2 07 

spoaro, hero = to put a hndlc on 

a horse 




12 — overflowing. 

“Ample and 

brim fulness ” 

Some editoiH 

wrongly print brimftilness as one 


word. 

13 This 18 a mere corruption of 
cari uncle, or perhaps of biibo and 
carbuncle; used by Pluellon 

14 CaneCick, another form of the 
word, occurs in I. Henry IV. iii. 
1. 131, and should have been given 
in the Words, See., to that play. 

It Cavaliers occurs also in Per. 
iv. 6. 12. Oavaliero (or cavalero) 
18 used twice (Merry Wives, ii 3 
78, and II Hen IV. v 3.62); and 
c«ua!!eri/,avulffarcorrupfcion of the 
same word, in Mid. N. I>. iv. 1. 26 

10 Bstho order to attack. Also 
in Lucreco, 43 1. 

17 term in tennis. 

18 Used as adj in corrupted 
form chHstovi by Mrs. Quickly. 

19 Of a gun. 

20 Lucreco, 1727. 

21 Used by Pistol in a vague 
sense, 


Courts 22 

Act Sc 
i 2 

Line 

205 

Cowarded.. , 

ii 

2 

75 

Crescive . 

i. 

1 

60 

Ciimsoii (sub ) 

V. 

2 

324 

Cruelly 23 . 

V. 

2 

216 

Cudgelled . . 

V 

1 

93 

Cuiiance24 . 

i 

1 

34 

Cursorary 

V 

2 

77 

Dancing-schools 

111 

5 

32 

Decoct 

111 

5 

20 

Defend (mtraus ) i 

2 

137 

Defendant (aclj ) 

li 

4 

8 

Defunction . . 

1 

2 

58 

Demon 25 .. . 

11 

2 

121 

Demonstrative 

li 

4 

SO 

Down-roping 

IV 

2 

48 

Enlmked 

ni 

3 

IS 

Enrounded . 

IV 

Prol 30 

Enscliedulecl 

V 

2 

73 

* Even-pleached 

V 

2 

42 

Ever-running . 

IV 

1 

293 

E.vecutors25 . . . 

i. 

2 

203 

Exlubiters 

1 

1 

74 

Fallow 27 (adj ) 

V 

2 

44 

Farced 

IV. 

1 

280 

Fatally 

11. 

4 

54 

Fat-brained . . . 

lii. 

7 

143 

Ferret (verb) . . : 

iv. 

4 30, 33 

Fet28 

Ill 

1 

18 

Fig 29 (sub) ... 

lii. 

6 

02 

Fmd-faults 

V 

2 

298 

Fined 39 (verb) 

iv 

7 

72 

Finely 31 .... 

n. 

2 

137 

Phre-shovel. . 

iii 

2 

50 

Firk 

IV 

4 29, 33 

Fluent 

iii 

7 

36 

Fore-foot 

ii. 

1 

71 

Fore-rank... . 

V 

2 

97 


22 os, tennis-courts. 

23 In figurative sense Used 
elsew'hero by Shakespeare in its 
ordinary sense. 

24 *» current 

26 “a devil.” Used in Ant. 
and Cleo. li. 3. 19=“ a genius,” 
“guardian spirit.” 

26 executioners. 

27»=untilled. 28=1 fetched. 

29 An expression of contempt. 
The verb m the sense of “ to in- 
sult” occurs in II. Henry IV. v 
3. 124. 

30 Meaning doubtful ; perhaps 
'"“pledged as a fine;” used in 
other senses elsewhere. 

31 «=« in minute parts. 



Act 

Sc Line 

Forespent32 . .. 

11 

4 

36 

Founder (sub ) 

1 2 

42 

, 50 

Fox 33 

IV 

4 

9 

Frankness . 

V 

2 

318 

Fiimitoiy .. 

V. 

2 

45 

Galling 34.. .. 

V 

1 

78 

Gayness . 

IV 

3 

110 

Gentle (veib) 

IV. 

3 

63 

Gilt 35 . . 

11 

Prol. 26 

Gimmal . 

iv 

2 

49 

Grafters . . 

111 

5 

9 

■’'Great-uncle ^ 

2 

205 

< 

IV 

7 

96 

Guidon.. . 

IV 

2 

60 

Gun-stones 

1. 

2 

282 

Haggled . 

iv 

6 

11 

Half-achieved 

111. 

3 

8 

Havoc (verb) 

1 

2 

173 

Hazard 30 . . 

111 

7 93, 95 

Heart-grief . 

ii 

2 

27 

Hemp 

lii 

0 

45 

Hold-fast (sub ) 

ii. 

3 

54 

’^Honey-bees 

1 

2 

187 

Honeyed 

1 

1 

50 

Honour-owing 

IV 

6 

9 

Horse-leeehes. 

ii 

3 

57 

Howls (sub ) . . 

111. 

3 

39 

Hydra-headed . 

1. 

1 

35 

Imbar 

1 

2 

94 

Impeachment 37 

ill. 

6 

151 

Impounded.... 

i 

2 

160 

Indigent 

1. 

1 

16 

Inheritrix 

i. 

2 

51 

insteeped sa . . . 

iv. 

6 

12 

Intel ceptioii. . 

ii. 

2 

7 

Intertissued . . . 

iv. 

1 

279 

Intoxicates., . 

iv. 

7 

39 

Invoke 39... . 

i. 

2 

104 

Ii reconciled. . . 

iv. 

1 

160 

Jacksauce 

iv. 

7 

148 

Jutty(verb) .. 

ill. 

1 

13 


32 = past 33 *3 a sword 

34 Used with at ""scofliug, the 
verb occurs freciuently m other 
senses. 

85 «== money. U sed frequently, 
in a figurative sense, elsewhere. 

so A term in tennis 

37 BO hiuderatice. Occurs twice 
(Two Gent. i. 3. 15, and Richard 
III. 11 . 2. 22) in another sense. 

38 Ensieeped occurs in Othello, 
ii. 1 70. 

30 Sonnet, Ixxviii. 1, 
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WOKDS PECULIAE TO KING HENEY V. 


Act Sc Line 
Kecksies .... v. 2 52 

Knobs ill 6 109 

Lank-lean . , iv Prol 20 

Lavoltas . . . lii 5 33 

Leap-frog ... v 2 142 

Leashed.... . Prol. 7 

Legerity iv 1 23 

Linstock in Prol. 33 

Literatured . iv 7 157 

Lob (verb) iv. 2 47 

Long-vanished, ii. 4 86 

Low-rated . iv Piol 19 

Lute-case . lii 2 40 

May-morn . i 2 120 
Measure 1 v 2 140 

Mercenaries . iv S 93 
Mercifully v 2 214 

Minding 2 (veib) iv Prol 53 
Miscreate (adj ) i 2 16 

Mistful . . IV 6 34 

Morns-dance ii. 4 25 

Motionless ... iv 2 50 

Moulds. , , ill 2 23 

I7ew-store in 6 31 

J7ew-tuned . in 6 80 

Noble-ending . iv 6 27 

Nook-shotten.. in 5 14 

Observingly. . iv 1 5 

O'erblows^ in 3 31 

O'erglanceds. v 2 78 

O’erwlielmc . in. 1 11 

Ordure . . ii. 4 39 

Out-voice V Prol 11 

Paction ... v. 2 394 
Pale-dead.. . iv 2 48 

Pasterns . . . iii 7 13 

1 = metre Occurs m other 
places in various senses 

2 -= thinking of 

3 In the expression “men of 
mould ”= men of clay 

4 Overblown occurs several 

times m Shakespeare 

3 Overglance occurs in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, iv. 2. 135 
6 = to hang down upon Also 
in Venus and Adorns, 183 



Act Sc 

Line 

Pavilioned . , 

1 2 

129 

i Pax 7 

ill 6 42,47 

Pennons .. . . 

lii 5 

49 

Perspectively . 

V. 2 

347 

Pettiness 

lii. 6 

136 

Pilfering 

1 2 

142 

Poring s 

iv. Piol 2 

Portage'* 

lii 1 

10 

Practic ... , 

i 1 

51 

Prater 

V. 2 

160 

Preachers . . . 

iv. 1 

9 

Predeceased!® 

V. 1 

76 

Prescnpti!(ad3 )iu. 7 

49 

Prick-eared... , 

11. 1 

44 

Privates !2 

IV. 1 

255 

Projection 

11. 4 

46 

Prologue-like . 

Prol 

33 

Qualmish . . 

V. 1 

22 

Rank!3 (verb intr ) v 2 

374 

Rawly. .. . 

iv 1 

149 

Re-answer 

iii 6 

136 

Red-faced 

ill 2 

34 

Reinforced (trans ) iv. 6 

36 

Relapse i4 . 

iv. 3 

107 

Relish 13 (sub ) 

IV 1 

114 

Re-suiveyi5 ... 

V 2 

81 

Re-umted .. . 

i 2 

85 

Rim 

iv 4 

15 

Rise 17 (sub.) . 

iv 1 

289 

Rivage 

lii Prol 14 

Roping (adj ).. 

ill 5 

23 

Rosed 18 

V 2 

323 

7 An ecclesiastical vessel. 

Sec 


note 181 

8 = purblind The verb “ to 
pore ” IS used in its ordinary sense 
in Love’s Labour’s Lost,! 1 74, 
IV 3. 298. 9 = port-hole. 

10 Lucrece, 1756 

11 Used as a sub. in Hamlet, 
11 2. 142, and Ant. and Cleo. in 
8 5 

12 = private persons 

13 B= to be coupled. The tran- 
sitive verb is used frequently. 

14 ■= rebounding 

15 = quality, sort 

15 Sonn. xxxn 3 

17 Pilgnm, 194 

18 In the expression “rosed 



Act Sc 

Line 

Sad-eyed . . . 

1 

2 

202 

Savagery 19., . 

V. 

2 

47 

Scaffold2o .. . 

Prol. 

10 

Self-glorious. . . 

v 

Prol. 20 

Self-neglecting 

ii 

4 

75 

Shales ... . 

iv 

2 

18 

Shog(verb). .. 

(n 

1 

3 

47 

47 

Shrill-shrieking 

iii 

3 

35 

Slips 21 (sub ) . 

iii 

1 

31 

Slobbery (adj ) 

ui 

5 

13 

Sloveury. . . . 

IV. 

3 

114 

Snatchers . . 

i 

2 

143 

Soldier-breeder 

V 

2 

219 

Sonance . . 

iv. 

2 

35 

Spirited 

Ill 

5 

21 

Spirituality ... 

i. 

2 

132 

Spirt 

iu. 

5 

8 

Spital 

{" 
i V 

1 

78 

1 

86 

Sternage . . . . 

iii 

Prol 18 

Stiffen 

iii 

1 

7 

Stilly (adv ) . 

iv 

Prol. 5 

Strait 22 (adj ). 

iii 

7 

57 

Streamers . . 

ill 

Pro 

6 

Strossers . . . 

iii. 

7 

57 

Sufferance 23. 

11. 

2 

159 

Sumless 

i 

2 

165 

Summered . . 

V 

2 

335 

Sun-buming . 

V 

2 

155 

Superfluously . 

lii. 

7 

SO 

Sur-reined . . . 

ill 

5 

19 

Sutler 

ii 

1 

116 

Swashers 

iii. 

2 

30 

Tardy-gaited 

iv 

o 

u 

20 

Temporal 24 . 

1 

1 

9 

over;” used as adj 
ii, 4. 24 

in Titus And 


19 = wild growth. Occurs in its 
ordinary sense in King John, iv. 
3.48 

20 a stage Occurs in its ordi- 
nary sense m Rich III, 4. 243 

21 Of greyhounds. 

22= tight, close. 

23 _ death by execution. 

24= secular ; used repeatedly in 
I its ordinary senses 



Act Sc Line 

1 Tertian .... 

ii 

1 

124 

Thatch (sub ) .. 

lii. 

5 

24 

Threaden25(adj ) 

I iii 

Pio] 

1 10 

Thiust (m) in trans 

V 2 

394 

Tonibless . ... 

1 

2 

229 

Torch-staves 

iv. 

2 

46 

Tucket ... . 

IV 

2 

35 

Umbered .. 

IV 

Pro] 

. 9 

Uncoined. . 

V. 

2 

160 

Uncorrected . 

V 

2 

50 

Uncurbed . 

i 

2 

244 

Uneasiness .. 

li. 

2 

27 

Unfought.. . 

lii. 

5 

12 

Ungotten,. 

i. 

2 

287 

Unhidden 

i 

1 

86 

Universe 26 

IV 

Piol 

. 3 

Unraised 


Prol 

9 

Untempermg 

V 

2 

241 

Utility . 

V 

2 

53 

Uttermost27 (adj 

) iii 6 

10 

Valorously 

111 

2 

125 

Vaultages 

li 

4 

124 

Vigil . 

iv 

3 

45 

Wafer-cakes . 

ii 

3 

53 

Warming-pan . 

11. 

1 

89 

War-worn .. . 

iv 

Pio] 

26 

Well-foughten 

iv. 

6 

18 

Whelks . 

Ill 

6 

109 

Whiffler . . 

V 

Pro] 

. 12 

Wide-stretched 

ii 

4 

82 

Wilfiilness28 . 

i 

1 

85 

W omby . 

li. 

4 

124 

Woodmonger . 

V 

1 

69 

Working-house 

V. 

Pro] 

23 

Worm-holes 29.. 

ii. 

4 

86 

Worshipped 30. 

i. 

2 

233 

Yoke- devils . 

li 

2 

106 


25 Complaint, 33. 

26 Sonn cix 13. 

27 Also in Pencles, v 1. 76, 
where Q 1 and Q 2 have utmost 

28 Sonn cxYu 9. 

29 Lucrece, 946. 

20 = honoured The verb is used, 
in all its parts, frequently in tho 
ordinary sense 


OEIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 
None. 

OEIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED, 
None. 
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THE MEEEY WIVES OE WINDSOE. 



DEAMATIS PEESON^.i 


Sir John Falstaff. 

Fenton, a young gentleman. 

Shallow, a country justice. 

Slender, cousin to Shallow. 

Ford, ) 

rtwo gentlemen dwelling at Windsor 
JtAGE, j 

William Page, a boy. son to Page. 

Sir Hugh Evans, a Welsh parson. 

Doctor Caius, a French physician. 

Host of the Garter Inn. 

Bardolph,^ 

Pistol, I followers of Falstaff. 

Nym, J 

Eobin, page to Falstaff. 

Simple, servant to Slender, 

Eugby, servant to Doctor Cams. 

Mistress Ford. 

Mistress Page. 

Anne Page, her daughter. 

Mistress Quickly, servant to Doctor Caius. 

Servants to Page, Ford, &c. 


Scene — W indsor, and the neighbourhood. 


TIME OF ACTION. 

Three days: — 1. Act I. — 2 and 3. Acts II. to Y. (see Introduction, pp. 187-189 on 
the confusion of the time). 
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1 First given by Rowe, 



THE MEEET WIVES OF WINDSOE. 


INTEODUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 


vjd 


The earliest notice we have of this play is 
found in the entries in the Stationers’ Eegis- 
ters under date 18th January, 1602: — 

“John Busby Entred for his copie 'I 
vnder the hand of master Seton | 

A booke called A^i excellent and 
pleasant conceited coonmedie of Sir 
J OHN FFAULSTOF and the merry 
wyms of Windesor, 

Arthure Johnson Entred for his Copye by 
assignement from John Busbye, A booke 
Called ayi excellent and pleasant conceyted 
Comedie of jSir John ffaulstafe and the 
merye wyves of Windsor . . . vjd.” 

— Arber’s Transcript, hi. 199. 
Mr. Arber notes on these entries that it is 
“quite clear” that theMerry Wives was printed 
by Busby before this date, but not entered in 
the Eegisters until he came to assign it to 
Johnson. I am not, however, aware of the 
existence of any evidence in support of this 
statement. If Busby printed, or caused to be 
printed, an edition of the play, not a single 
copy of it has come down to us. The earliest 
edition known is Johnson’s, the title-page of 
which is as follows: — 

“ A I most pleasaunt and | excellent con- 
ceited Co- I medie, of Syr John Falstaffe^ and 
the I merrie Wives of Windsor. | Entermixed 
with sundrie | variable and pleasing humors, 
of BixUiyh | the Welch Knight, Justice 
low, and his | wise Cousin M. Slender. | With 
the swaggering vaine of Auncient | Pistoll,saidi 
Corpoi'all JSfym. | By William BhaJcespeare. | 
As it hath bene diners times Acted by the 
right Honorable | my Lord Chamberlaines 
seruants. Both before her | Maiestxe, and else- 
where. 1 London | Piinted byT. C. for Ai’thur 
Johnson, and are to be sold at | his shop in 


Powles Church yard, at the signe of the | 
Flower de Leuse and the Crowne. | 1602.” 

Johnson brought out a second edition, a 
mere reprint of the first, in 1619, but with a 
considerably modified title-page. — 

“A I most pleasant and ex- | cellent Comedy, 

I of Sir John Falstaffe, and the | merry Wives 
of Windsor. \ With the swaggering vaine of 
An I cient Pistoll, and Corporall Nym. \ Writ- 
ten by W. Shakespeare. | Printed iov Arthur 
Johnson, 1619.” 

On the 29th January, 1630, we find, by an 
entry in the Stationers’ Kegisters (Arber’s 
Transcript, iv. 227), that Johnson assigned all 
his estate in The Merry Wives of Windsor to 
Master Meighen, who in this same year pub- 
lished a quarto edition with the following 
title: — 

“The Merry Wives [ of Windsor. | with the 
humours of Sir John P\dstaffe, | as also, The 
swaggering vaine of Ancient | Pistoll, and 
Corporall Nym. Written by William Shake- 
spear e. ] Newly corrected. | London: [ printed 
by T. II. for R. Meighen and are to be sold | 
at his Shop, next to the Middle-Temple Gate, 
and in I S. BunstaMs Church-yai'd in Fleet- 
Street. I 1630.” 

Meighen’s title smacks somewhat of John- 
son’s Quartos; but the book itself has no con- 
nection with them. It is a mere reprint of 
the fuller version which was published for the 
first time in the Folio, 1623. It has a few, a 
very few, slight corrections of that text and a 
good many additional errors; but has no claim 
whatever to be considered an independent 
edition. Unless it was intended to mask 
Meighen’s piratical reprint of the folio ver- 
sion, it is difficult to imagine the motive which 
induced the above-mentioned entry in the 
Stationers’ Registers. 

A reprint of this Quarto [Q. 3 of Cambridge 
183 97 
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editors] is given in Steevens’s Twenty Plays, 
&c., which contains also a reprint of J ohnson^s 
Second Quarto. Eeprints of the First Quarto 
are easily accessible in the Cambridge Shake- 
speare and in Hazlitt’s Shakespeare’s Library, 
part ii. vol. ii., in which is a reprint of Halli- 
well’s edition, published for the Shakespeare 
Society, 1842. 

Facsimiles of it are included in Halliwell’s 
series produced by Ashbee, and in Dr. Furni- 
vall’s Series, by Griggs and Praetorius. From 
the Introduction by me to the Facsimile in the 
latter series a large portion of the present in- 
troduction is derived. 

Before entering on a consideration of the 
questions of the relation to each other of the 
Quarto and Folio versions of this play, and of 
the date of its production, the reader should 
have before him an account of the two tradi- 
tions which are so inseparably connected wdth 
it. I therefore give in full the testimony of 
the witnesses on whose authority these tradi- 
tions have come down to us. 

1. The tradition that the play was written 
at the command of Queen Elizabeth. 

In 1702 Mr. John Dennis [born 1657] pub- 
lished what he was pleased to consider an im- 
proved version of The Merry Wives under the 
title of The Comical Gallant; or The Amours 
of Sir John Falstaff. In the epistle dedicatory, 
speaking of Shakespeare’s work, he says: ‘‘I 
knew very well that it had pleased one of the 
greatest queens that ever was in the world. 

. . . This comedy was written at her com- 
mand, and by her direction, and she was so 
eager to see it acted, that she commanded it 
to be finished in fourteen days; and was after- 
wards, as tradition tells us, very well pleased 
at the representation.” 

In 1709 Eowe, in his Life of Shakespeare, 
says of Queen Elizabeth: “She was so well 
pleased with that admirable character of Fal- 
staff in The Two Parts of Henry the Fourth, 
that she commanded him to continue it for 
one play more, and show him in love. This 
is said to be the occasion of his writing The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. How well she was 
obeyed, the play itself is an admirable proof.” 

In 1710 Gildon, in his Eemarks on the 
Plays of Shakespeare, concludes his notice of 
184 


The Merry Wives thus: “The Fairies, in the 
fifth Act, make a handsome compliment to 
the Queen in her Palace' of Windsor, who had 
oblig’d Shakespear to write a Play of Sir John 
Falstaff in Love, and which I am very well 
assured he performed in a Fortnight; a pro- 
digious thing, when all is so Avell contriv’d, 
and carried on without the least confusion.” 

These three are the only “authorities” for 
this tradition : later writers do but echo their 
statements. Whence they derived them is little 
more than matter of conjecture; though Eowe 
tells us that “for the most considerable part 
of the passages relating to his [Shakespeare’s] 
life” he was indebted to Betterton, the cele- 
brated actor, who is reported to have visited 
Warwickshire about the end of the seven- 
teenth century for the purpose of collecting in- 
formation regarding Shakespeare. That the 
tradition existed at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century must be admitted, and the 
truth of its main fact — that the play was 
written at the instance of the queen — no one 
now, I believe, is inclined to dispute. Though 
not capable of proof, it may receive some little 
independent support from the title-page of the 
Quarto given above, which expressly states 
that it was performed before her; and it is 
to be remarked that with this Quarto edition 
none of the above witnesses appear to have 
been acquainted, their references to the play 
being always to the Folio version (see Hunter, 
New Illustrations, &c., vol. i. p. 203). 

2. The tradition that, in Justice Shallow, 
Sir Thomas Lucy is ridiculed in revenge for 
his prosecution of our poet as a deer-poacher. 

The first record of this tradition is found in 
a certain blundering note, supposed to have 
been added by the Eev. Eichard Davies, at 
some time between 1688 and 1708, to the Ful- 
man Manuscripts, in which ho states that 
Shakespeare was “ much given to all unlucki- 
nesse in stealing venison and Babbits, par- 
ticularly from Lucy, who had him oft whipt 
& sometimes Imprisoned, & at last made Him 
fly his Native Country to his great Advancemt 
but His reveng was so great, that he is his 
Justice Clodpate, and calls him a great man 
& yt in allusion to his name bore three lowses 
rampant for his Arms” (see Ingleby’s Centurie 
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of Prayse, 2nd ed.. New Sh. Soc. p. 405). By 
“Justice Clodpate” and the “three lowses” 
Davies is supposed to mean “Justice Shallow’’ 
and his “dozen white luces.” 

In 1709 Eowe, in his Life of Shakespeare, 
writes: “In this kind of settlement [his mar- 
ried life] he continued for some time, till an 
extravagance he was guilty of forced him both 
out of his country and that way of living 
which he had taken up; . . . He had, by a 
misfortune common enough to young fellows, 
fallen into ill company, and amongst them, 
some that made a frequent practice of deer- 
stealing engaged him more than once in rob- 
bing a park that belonged to Sir Thomas 
Lucy, of Charlecote, near Stratford. For this 
he was prosecuted by that gentleman, as he 
thought, somewhat too severely; and in order 
to revenge that ill-usage, he made a ballad 
upon him. And though this, probably the 
first essay of his poetry, be lost, yet it is said 
to have been so very bitter, that it redoubled 
the prosecution against him to that degree that 
he was obliged to leave his business and family 
in Warwickshire for some time and shelter 
himself in London.” 

Further on, speaking of Falstaff, Eowe 
says : “Amongst other extravagances, in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor he [Shakespeare] 
has made him a deer-stealer, that he might at 
the same time remember his Warwickshire 
prosecutor under the name of Justice Shallow; 
he has given him very near the same coat of 
arms which Dugdale, in his Antiquities of 
that county, describes for a family there, and 
makes the Welsh parson descant very pleas- 
antly upon them.” 

In this record of a tradition made from 
seventy to ninety years subsequent to the 
death of Shakespeare, we have absolutely all 
the evidence forthcoming on this subject:^ a 
tradition interpreting the play, itself depen- 
dent for support on its interpretation of the 
play. The only solid bit of fact that we 


T - 1 have not of course forgotten the lost hullad men- 
ilonetl by Rowe, and subsequently “discovered," together 
with part of another ballad, purporting to be the real 
Simon Pure. These “discovered” verses, brutal and 
stupid as they are, present manifest signs of modexm fab- 
rication, and are not worth consideration 


know to be so is that Sir Thomas Lucy gave 
for his arms three luces argent. No one pre- 
tends that there is any recognizable likeness 
between his known character and his sup- 
posed caricature in the Shallow of II. Henry 
lY., nor is he recognized there; it is only when 
Shallow is introduced in The Merry Wives 
with a “dozen white luces” in his coat, and a 
complaint about Falstaff s trespass on his deer- 
park, that Sir Thomas Lucy stands revealed 
as the object of the poet’s satire. 

These two traditions, it will be seen, are 
important, if we accept their main facts for 
truth, in their bearings on the date of the pro- 
duction of the play, and, consequently, on the 
question whether. t first appeared a sketch, as 
in the Quarto, and was afterwards enlarged as 
in the Folio. 

First as to date. According to the tradi- 
tion Falstaff, and therefore his satellites, are 
revivals of the characters which appeared in 
the History-Plays. Now Nym makes his first 
appearance in these histories in Henry Y., and 
unless he is to be regarded as an exception — 
and I cannot force myself to believe this — the 
chronology of Henry Y. and The Merry Wives 
is definitely settled. The only argument — if 
argument it can be called — against this oi'der 
of succession is that Falstaff, Bardolph, Nym, 
and Quickly are all reported dead in Henry 
Y., and could not therefore with propriety be 
reproduced on the stage after that play. That 
argument would hold against their revival in 
a play or plays professing to represent a later 
phase of history; but in this play we are ex- 
pressly informed that the adventures of Fal- 
staff at Windsor take place while Prince Hal 
is still the madcap Prince of Wales. The very 
fact of Falstaff^s death in Henry Y. was pro- 
bably the cause of his revival in The Merry 
Wives. In the epilogue to the second part of 
Henry lY. Shakespeare had promised that he 
would, in a play on the reign of Henry the 
Fifth, once more present to the laughter of 
his audience the great stage favourite, and we 
know that Henry Y. followed close on Henry 
lY; but Falstaff did not reappear, and in 
Henry Y. we have only a pathetic account of 
his decease. The poet probably found that he 
had made a rash promise, and that it was im- 
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possible any more, in the altered position of 
his royal hero, to bring Falstaff into any kind 
of companionship with him. “This disap- 
pointment,” as Dr. Johnson remarks, “proba- 
bly inclined Queen Elizabeth to command the 
poet to produce him once again, and to show 
him in love or courtship.” And indeed it is 
much more likely that she should under these 
circumstances make this demand than that 
she should do so while Ealstaff’s reappearance 
was still in expectation. Hence the produc- 
tion of The Merry Wives; hence also reason- 
able grounds for deciding that the earliest 
limit to be assigned to it is the latter part of 

1599, it being a well-established fact that 
Henry Y. was produced in the middle of that 
year. The latest limit to its date is of course 
fixed by the entry in the Stationers’ Eegister, 
18th January, 1602; but the Shallow-Lucy 
tradition would require this limit to be put 
still further back; for Sir Thomas died in July, 

1600, and it is impossible to suppose that 
Shakespeare would have waited till his butt 
was in the grave before he aimed his shafts at 
him. We need, however, scarcely take this 
matter into account in fixing the date of The 
Merry Wives; there was not hkely to be any 
delay in complying with the queen’s commands, 
and if therefore we place the first production 
of the play (say) at Christmas, 1599, we shall 
not, I believe, be far out as regards its date. 

But the date of Sir Thomas Lucy’s death is 
important as regards the “first sketch ’’.theory 
and the date of the Folio version; for the 
“dozen white luces” by which he is supposed 
to be identified with Shallow are only found 
in the Folio; and if we accept the tradition 
we are forced to the conclusion that that ver- 
sion cannot be later than the first half of 1600; 
so that we get the “first sketch” and the “re- 
vised version” to pretty nearly the same date, 
and may begin to doubt whether the author 
did indeed produce two versions of the play; 
whether rather the two versions are not both 
derived from one and the same original, and 
differ only in the faithfulness of their repro- 
duction of it. But, putting aside the Shal- 
low-Lucy tradition altogether, other considera- 
tions lead to this same conclusion. Busby, 
who, on the 18th January, 1602, transferred 
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his copyright in The Merry Wives to Johnson, 
was concerned, in partnership with Thomas 
Millington, in the publication in 1600 of a 
quarto edition of Henry Y., which is now 
generally admitted to be a surreptitious and 
corrupted copy of a shortened version of that 
play; his copy of The Merry Wives has many 
of the characteristics of his Henry V., and the 
dates of his connection with these two Quartos 
suggests at once that he obtained his copies of 
them in the order in which the plays themselves 
were produced. Besides its obvious corruption, 
comparison with the Folio version proves that 
the quarto The Merry W ives, like the quarto 
Henry Y., omits passages which must have 
existed in the original it professes to repre- 
sent. In proof of this the nature of those 
scenes and parts of scenes which are not re- 
presented in the Quarto should be considered. 
Most of them are without doubt such as might 
be cut out without injury to the intelligibility 
of the story, and to that cause their absence 
from the Quarto may as fairly be attributed as, 
on the “first sketch” theory, their presence in 
the Folio is — or rather was —attributed to after 
elaboration; but some of them are provably 
absent from the Quarto through omimon^ and 
all, therefore, ai’e liable to fall under that 
category. 

In act i. sc. 4, for instance, Dr. Caius’s 
anger against Parson Hugh is unintelligible 
in the Quarto, for there no information has 
been given him that Simple is the Parson’s 
messenger; we must tuiui to the Folio if we 
want to understand why the doctor challenges 
the parson. Proof surely that there is ornis- 
sion in the Quarto. 

Again, in act iv. sc. 5 Simple waits in the 
court-yard of The Garter the coming down 
of the supposed Mother Prat from Falstaff’s 
chamber; he has two subjects on which to 
consult her — first, as to the chain of which 
Slender has been cozened; next, as to Blen- 
der’s prospect of obtaining the hand of Anne 
Page. Sir John’s “clerkly” answers lead poor 
Simple to expect that it will be his master’s 
good fortune to win Mistress Anne, and he 
retires, saying, “I shall make my master glad 
with these ty dings” [“I shall make my maister 
a glad man at these tydings,” Quarto]. But in 
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the Quarto there is no mention of Anne, and 
Simple, therefore, is made to say that he will 
make his master a glad man with the news 
that he has been cozened of his chain! His 
retiring speech could only apply to the Anne 
part of the consultation, and is clear proof 
that that part is omitted in the Quarto, not 
added in the Folio. 

There is, however, this difference between 
the Quartos of Henry V. and The Merry 
Wives, that while the former is little else 
than a shortened and corrupted copy, the 
latter contains passages which cannot be con- 
sidered even as corrupted renderings of Shake- 
speare’s writing, but which may very well be 
regarded as the work of the note-taker em- 
ployed by Busby to obtain his piratical copy, 
he clothing with his own words the bare ideas 
he had stolen. 

Probably to these recomposed passages, more 
than to any other peculiarity of the Quarto — 
except, perhaps, its brevity — is due the idea 
that it represents a first sketch of the play. 

As a specimen of what I take to be the 
note -taker’s work I quote, for comparison 
with the Folio, the first fifteen lines of act iii. 
sc. 4 as given in the Quarto: — 

^^Ftinton. Toll mo sweet Nan, how doost thou yet 
rosolue, 

Shall foolish Slender haue thee to his wife? 

Or one as wise as he, the learned Doctor? 

Shall such as they onioy thy maiden hart? 

Thou knowst that I haue alwaies loiicd thee deare, 
And thou hast oft times swore the like to mo. 

Anne. Good M. Fenton, you may assure yourselfe 
My hart is sotlcd vpon none but you, 
d’is as my father and mother please; 

Get their consent, you quickly shall haue mine. 

Fen. Thy father thinks I lone thee for his wealth, 
Tho T must needs confesso at first that drew me, 

But since thy vortues wiped that trash away, 

T louo thee Nan, and so deare is it set, 

That whilst I line, I nero shall thee forget.” 

This rewriting on the part of the note- 
taker may, I think, reasonably account for 
other passages greatly differing from the Folio 
version; such specially as the fairy speeches at 
Heine’s Oak (act v. sc. 5). 

Another feature which distinguishes the 
quarto Merry Wives from the quarto Heni'y 
V. is that it enables us to supply some mani- 


fest deficiencies of the Folio text, and occa- 
sionally presents superior readings of Folio 
passages which but for it might not have been 
suspected of corruption; and this fact is of 
great importance, proving as it does that the 
folio version, though, indeed, vastly superior 
to the Quarto, can only be regarded as an im- 
perfect copy of the author’s work. The Cam- 
bridge editors remark on it: “The fact that 
so many omissions [in the Folio text] can he 
supplied from such mutilated copies as the 
early Quartos, indicates that there may be 
many more omissions for the detection of 
which we have no clue.” 

Very few plays ever appeared on the stage 
exactly in the shape in which they left their 
authors’ hands ; alterations, rearrangements, 
curtailments, &c., to suit the real or fancied 
requirements of stage management, were their 
common fate. The author was not always 
responsible for these changes, nor were they 
always intelligently effected. To some such 
cause I incline to attribute the notable en- 
tanglement of the time-plot of The Merry 
Wives. This entanglement manifests itself 
principally in sc. 5 of act iii. If we follow the 
course of the play to this scene we find that it 
brings us to the afternoon of the second day 
of the action. 

Dat 1, (say) Monday, is represented by the 
scenes of act i., which serves as a kind of pro- 
logue; introduces all the characters to us, and 
prepares us for the events of the following acts. 

Day 2, Tuesday, commences with act ii. 
The morning is occupied with the mock duel 
between Caius and Evans ; with Falstaff’a in- 
vitation to the first meeting with Mrs. Ford, 
and his escape from Ford’s house in the buck- 
basket. Noon is marked by the dinner at 
Ford’s which follows his fruitless search for 
the fat knight. In the afternoon, in act iii. 
sc. 4, we find Page and his wife returning 
home from this dinner; and from this scene 
Mrs. Quickly proceeds to the Garter Inn to 
invite Falstaff‘ to the second meeting, which 
the Merry Wives had resolved on for “to- 
morrow, eight o’clock.” 

And now we come to act iii. sc. 5, where, 
while Falstaff is calling for sack to qualify the 
cold water he had swallowed when slighted 
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into tlie Thames from the buck-basket, Mrs. 
Quickly arrives with the invitation to the 
second meeting. 

Up to this point it seems quite clear that 
we have only yet arrived at the afternoon of 
Day 2; but when Mrs. Quickly speaks we 
find, to our surprise, that the invitation is for 
this 'morning — that is, as it seems, for the 
morning already passed, and for an earlier 
hour than that at which the first meeting took 
place; and this second meeting is to take place 
immediately, as Ford learns, when, directly 
after Mrs. Qiiickly’s departure, he enters as 
Brook. 

Here, then, in this scene 5 of act iii. we find 
the 1st and 2nd meetings shuffled in an impos- 
sible manner into one day; yet when in act 
iv. sc. 2 Ford, who follows close on Falstaff, 
again searches his house, while Falstaff escapes 
as Mother Prat, he exclaims: ‘‘Master Page, 
as I am a man, there was one conveyed out of 
my house yesterday in this basket; why may 
he not be there again?” And this yesterday 
must be Day 2, Tuesday; and of course, there- 
fore, it must be Day 3, Wednesday, on which 
Ford refers to it. 

In the Quarto version this complication also 
occurs, but with a difference, Mrs. Quickly, 
inviting Falstaff to the second meeting, does 
really teU him it is for the morrow, as the 
plot requires; but nevertheless when Ford (as 
Brook) comes in we learn that it is to take 
place immediately. This gross and palpable 
inconsistency suggests that in this scene 5 of 
act iii. we have two scenes run into one; and 
on examination it will be found that by 
merely drawing a line between the Quickly- 
Falstaff and the Ford-Falstaff portions of the 
scene we get in the Quarto, without the altera- 
tion of a syllable of the text, two scenes repre- 
senting portions of two sepai'ate days~the 
afternoon of Tuesday and the morning of 
Wednesday — and the complication of the 
time-plot is thus absolutely cured. The like 
division, with the same excellent result, may 
be made in the Folio version, though there the 
alteration of two words in the Quickly portion 
of the scene is required: Mrs. Quickly, instead 
of “ good morrow^^ should salute Falstaff with 
“good and instead of saying of Mrs. 
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Ford’s husband that he “goes this morning 
a-birding,” she should say I'm the morning or 
to-morrow morning. Not a violent change, 
when the result is considered. It has not, 
however, been made in this edition, and for 
this reason. For stage purposes it would not 
be desirable to have the two scenes thus made 
follow one on the other immediately. A more 
marked division should be made between 
them, and that could only be done by trans- 
ferring the Ford portion of the scene to act 
iv. and making it the 1st scene of that act 
and the commencement of Day 3, Wednesday. 
This would necessitate the renumbering of all 
the scenes of act iv. ; and as it has been* 
resolved that the acts, scenes, and lines of 
this edition shall be numbered in accordance 
with the Globe edition, the numbering of 
which is adopted by such important works 
as Schmidt’s Lexicon, and is followed by 
most Shakespearian scholars, it was con- 
sidered necessary for convenience of reference 
to retain the old division. 

It should perhaps be noted that Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, in his edition of The Merry Wives, 
1886, has proposed another plan of righting 
the time-plot and at the same time preserv- 
ing sc. 5 of act iii. as one scene. In consi- 
deration of the fact [see act ii. sc. 2, 295] that 
Ford (Brook) was to have visited Falstaff 
“ soon at night,” to learn from him the result 
of the first meeting on Day 2, Tuesday, 
he would make the whole sc. 5 of act iii. 
take place on the evening of that day; he 
would therefore adopt the changes I propose 
in the Quickly portion of the scene, and bring 
the Ford portion in accordance with it. As 
this plan would, however, involve the sup- 
pression or remodelling of a considerable por- 
tion of the dialogue between Falstaff and 
Ford, it is not likely to commend itself to 
an editor ; though no doubt a stage-manager 
might easily effect it. An editor must be con- 
tent to note the fact that Ford was to have 
visited Falstaff on Tuesday night, and did not 
do so till Wednesday morning: just as he 
also may note the fact that in act ii. sc. 1 Ford 
asks the Host to introduce him to Falstaff 
under the name of Brook, and then in the 
following scene introduces himself. 
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There is one more item of confusion in the 
time-plot of the play which must be noted ; 
though not of so much importance as that dis- 
cussed above. In act v. sc. 1, which, if the 
reader has followed the course of the action, 
he will necessarily see is the afternoon of the 
day [Wednesday] on which Talstaff had his 
second meeting with Mrs. Ford, Ford, still 
as Brook, visits him to ascertain whether he 
will come to the meeting at Herne’s Oak, 
which has been arranged for his final ex- 
posure that night; but Ford, referring to the 
second meeting, asks him, “Went you not to 
her yesterday^ sir, as you told me you had ap- 
pointed?” And Falstaff is not surprised, but 
gives him an account of the cudgelling he had 
received, as Mother Prat, on the morning of 
the very day on which they are speaking. 
This yesterday must of course be altered to 
this morning to make the time-plot possible. 
This scene is not represented in the Quarto 
version. 

There is another point which to me seems 
to indicate some omission in the Folio version; 
that is, the absence of any account of the plot 
by which the reconciled duellists Caius and 
Evans revenge themselves on the Host for 
having fooled them. Twice, at the ends of 
sc. 1 and 3 of act iii. [at the end of sc. 1 only 
in the Quarto], do they hint at something they 
intend, and in act iv. sc. 5, after the Host has 
lost his horses, they are curiously officious 
in cautioning him against the thieves: their 
threatened vengeance and the Host’s loss were 
doubtlessly connected. We might, perhaps, 
even suppose that Pistol and Nyra, who so 
unaccountably disappear from the play after 
the second scene of act ii., were their hired 
agents in this plot, and personated the “cousin- 
germans” who bring about its catastrophe; 
but tliis, I must admit, is somewhat idle spe- 
culation. The plot, if it ever had existence, 
is irrecoverably lost, and all that can be said 
with certainty is that something is wanting to 
render this part of the play intelligible. 

A.II considerations then — the character of 
the publishers of the Quarto, its proved omis- 
sions, its recomposed passages, its retention of 
passages omitted in the Folio, the complica- 
tion in both of the time-plot, and the neces- 


sity, as previously stated ui connection with 
the traditions, of assigning but one date for 
the production of both Quarto and Folio ver- 
sions — lead almost inevitably to the conclu- 
sion that there was but one original for both 
Quarto and Folio, and that we may with 
something like certainty fix the date of its 
production on the border line between 1599 
and 1600. 

It would of course be rash to assert posi- 
tively that such a mere stage-copy as the Folio 
presents us with had never been touched after 
that date; but it may be confidently stated 
that not one of the supposed proofs advanced 
in support of this later revision is incompat- 
ible with that date. The points more especi- 
ally relied on in proof of this later revision 
are: — 

1. Falstaff ’s speech in act i. sc. 1. In the 
Folio it is, “Now, Master Shallow, you’ll 
complain of me to the hing?^^ in the Quarto, 
“You’ll complain of me to the council and 
this reference to the king is supposed to imply 
a later date for the Folio than for the Quarto: 
the reign of James I. rather than that of 
Elizabeth. But as the time of the play is laid 
in the reign of Henry IV. the reference to 
king or council proves nothing, and those who 
put it forward should at least remember that 
in the Folio itself it is neutralized by Shal- 
low’s repeated references to the council. Fir- 
mer ground for supposing the play to have 
been revised in the reign of a king might have 
been found in the Folio, in act i. sc. 4, where 
Mrs. Quickly says of her master, “ Here will 
be an old abusing of God’s patience and the 
king'^s English;''^ though here again we must 
recollect that Mrs. Quickly is supposed to live 
under Henry IV. 

2. Another argument in favom' of a later 
date for the Folio version is founded on the 
reference, or rather the supposed reference, 
in act i. 1. 92, to the games instituted or re- 
vived by Capt. Eobert Dover on the Cots- 
wold Hills; but as it has been shown by the 
Eev. Joseph Hunter (New Illustrations, vol. i. 
p. 201) that these games were in existence at 
least as early as 1596, that argument may be 
set aside. 

3. Then we have the supposed allusion to 
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the creation of knights by James I., at the 
commencement of his reign, in Mrs. Page’s 
remark (act ii. sc. 1): “These knights will 
hack,” &c.; but as James did not create any 
female knights, I do not think this allusion 
can be received. I agree with Staunton that 
“nothing like a satisfactory explanation of 
this passage has yet been given;” . . . “there 
must be in it a meaning more pertinent than 
this.” 

4. Lastly, we have IVfa. Quickly’s account 
of the “coach after coach” in which Mrs. 
Ford’s supposed suitors visited her; but as it 
was thought desirable, in 1601, to bring in a 
bill to restrain the excessive use of coaches 
within this realm (see vol. xx., Archaeologia, 
p. 465), we may be pretty confident that they 
were not uncommon before that year, and 
therefore that no argument in favour of a later 
date for the Folio than for the Quarto can be 
founded on this speech of Mrs. Quickly’s. 

As regards the -sources of the plot, there is 
no reason to believe that the general conduct of 
the play is due to any but the author’s own in- 
vention; but it has been thought that, for Fal- 
stafi’s attempted intriguewith Mrs. Ford , Shake- 
speare may have derived some hints from cer- 
tain Italian stories which narrate how a lover 
unknowingly confides in the husband of his 
mistress, escapes the search made for him, and 
afterwards reveals the manner of his escape 
to the jealous, baffled husband. This kind of 
plot, however, is a commonplace of tales of 
love adventure, and it must be admitted that 
in other respects these tales show not the 
slightest affinity to The Merry Wives. The 
tales referred to will be found in vol. iii. of 
pai*t i. of Shakespeare’s Library, edited by 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, who has there reprinted 
the collection forming the Appendix to Mr. 
Halliwell’s edition of Q. 1, published for the 
Shakespeare Society in 1842. 

STAGE HISTOBY. 

Although this play was said to have been 
written by royal command, we have no record 
of its performance during Shakespeare’s own 
lifetime other than the statement on the title- 
page of the First Quarto, 1602, that it had 
been “diners times Acted by the right Honor- 
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able my Lord Chamberlaine.s seruants. Both 
before her Maiestie, and else-where.” The 
entry in the Accounts of the Eevels (see Cun- 
ningham’s Extracts from the Accounts of the 
Eevels at Court, 1842, p. 203) to the effect that 
the play was acted before the Court “ by his 
Majesty’s players,” in 1604, is generally be- 
lieved to be a forgery. The first authentic 
mention of the performance of this comedy is 
in a MS. list of plays acted “ Before the King 
and Queene this yeare of our Lord 1638.” This 
list was discovered by Mr. George Wright, the 
well-known archaeologist, among the papers of 
the late Mr. Drinkwater Meadows, the cele- 
brated comedian ; and was by him reprinted, in 
facsimile, in his Archeologic and Historic 
Fragments in 1887. The authenticity of the 
document is beyond dispute; it appears to 
have been drawn up by the manager of the 
company known sometimes as “The Lady 
Elizabeth’s Servants,” sometimes as “ the 
Queen of Bohemia’s Players,” who then occu- 
pied the Cockpit Theatre in Drury Lane. It 
appears, from this list, that The Merry Wives 
was acted at the Cockpit on November 15th, 
1638. There are altogether eighteen plays 
mentioned in this list; the only other one of 
Shakespeare’s being Julius Csesar, which was 
acted two days previously, on November 13th. 

The next authentic record of the perform- 
ance of this comedy is in Pepys’s Diary, where, 
under date December 5th, 1660, he says: 
“After dinner I went to the New Theatre 
and tliei-e I saw ‘ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’ acted, the humours of the country gen- 
tleman and the French doctor very well done, 
but the rest but very poorly, and Sir J. Fal- 
staffe as bad as any” (vol. i. p. 226). He saw 
the comedy at least on two other occasions; 
on neither of which has he anything unusual 
to say about either the play or the acting. 
Under date September 27th, 1661, he writes: 
“to the Theatre, and saw ‘ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ ill done” (vol. i. p. 358), and on 
August l7th, 1667: “to the King’s, and there 
saw ^ The Merry Wives of Windsor:’ which 
did not please me at all, in no part of it” 
(vol. iv. p. 468). 

The next record of the performance of this 
play we find in Downes’ Eoscius Anglicanus, 
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where it ia mentioned as being one of four 
]days commanded to be acted at Court, at St. 
James’s, during the period ‘‘from Candlemas, 
1704, to the 23rd of April, 1706.” The Merry 
Wives was “acted the 23rd of April, the 
Queen’s Coronation-day.” Downes gives the 
cast as follows : “ Mr. Betterton, acting Sir 
John Falstaff; Sir Hugh, by Mr. Dogget; 
Mr. Page, by Mr. Vanbruggen; Mr. Ford, by 
Mr. Powel; Dr. Cains, Mr, Puikethman; the 
Host, Mr. Bullock; Mrs. Page, Mrs. Barry; 
Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Bracegirdle; Mrs. Anne Page, 
Mrs. Bradshaw” (Edn. 1789, pp. 63, 64). 

At Drury Lane, in 1702, a version of this 
play was produced entitled The Comical Gal- 
lant, or the Amours of Sir John Falstaff, by 
Dennis, which seems to have had little success 
and never to have been revived. The Dramatis 
Personae are nearly the same as the original, 
except that one new character is added, 
the bx’Otlicr of Mrs. Ford, who is called the 
Host of the Bull ; and our much respected 
accpiaintance Doll Tearsheet is substituted for 
the Mrs. Quickly of this comedy. 

With the above exception this comedy seems 
to have escaped the hands of the mutilators of 
JShakespearo, and in this respect to have been 
more fortunate than most of his comedies. It 
was revived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on Octo- 
ber 22, 1720; Quin acted Falstaff, Ryan Ford, 
Harper Dr. Cains, Bullock Slender, Boheme 
Shallow, Mrs. Cro.ss Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Seymour 
Mrs. Page. The piece was very successful, 
and was acted eighteen times. From this time 
forward Merry Wives seems to have been a 
very popular comedy. Daring the first half 
of the eighteenth century it was acted at all 
three theatres, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
and Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Quin being gener- 
ally the representative of Falstaff. At Co vent 
Garden, March 18, 1736, Delane played this 
part; and at the same theatre, March 27, 1740, 
for the benefit of Hippisley, with whom Sir 
Hugh Evans was a very favourite character, 
Stephens appeared as Falstaff. Stephens was 
a worthy citizen of London, a button-maker 
by trade, whose bulky form at least was well 
suited to the part. During the period from 
1720 to 1760 we may note the first appearance 
of Tlieophilus Cibber as Slender at Drury 


Lane, December 6, 1734, Woodward after- 
wards taking the same role at Covent Gaiden, 
January 29, 1742. The latter seems to have 
appeared in tins part several times, even as late 
as 1768. We may also note that Mrs, Woffing- 
ton appeared as Mrs. Ford at Covent Garden, 
as also at Drury Lane, November 29, 1743. 
At Drury Lane, September 22, 1750, Mrs. 
Pritchard took the part of Mrs. Ford. It 
IS worth remarking that at Co vent Garden, 
in the season 1750-51, Shuter, who had 
already played Falstaff many times, took the 
parts of Shallow and Slender. It was in this 
comedy that Henderson appeared first as 
F<dstaff at the Hay market in 1777. Hender- 
son was a most excellent representative of 
the much more important Falstaff of the Two 
Parts of Henry IV. (See Introduction to I. 
Henry IV. vol. v. p. 183.) Down to the end 
of the eighteenth century this play continued 
to be popular. Few seasons passed without 
witnessing its revival, and during the first 
part of the nineteenth century its popularity 
does not seem to have diminished. Actors as 
various as Palmer, Shuter, Kean, and Cooke 
appeared as Falstaff ; while among the repre- 
sentatives of Mrs. Ford we find well-known 
actresses, as Miss Farren, Miss Pope, Mrs. 
Mattocks, Miss Mellon, and Mrs. C. Kemble. 

On April 25, 1804, at Covent Garden, the 
great John Kemble appeared as Ford, and 
Genest justly censures him for omitting the 
JSir before the name of Hugh Evans, which 
title, apparently, Kemble forgot was given to 
clergymen as well as to knights. 

Coming down to our own time, this comedy 
was included by Mr. Phelps in his series of 
Shakespearean Revivals at Sadler’s Wells, 
when it was produced for the first time on 
March 9, 1848. The Manager himself, of 
course, played Falstaff*, with Mr. Marston as 
Ford. The other members of the cast were 
not remarkable. One of the best representa- 
tions of this play within living memory is 
that wliich was seen at the Gaiety Theatre, 
in 1874, when Phelps again played Falstaff, 
with the rest of the cast as follows : Taylor 
as Slender, Arthur Cecil as Dr. Caius, E. 
Righton as Evans, Hermann Vezin as Ford, 
Forbes Robertson as Fenton, Mrs. John 
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Wood as Mrs. Page, Miss Rose Leclercq as 
Ml'S. Ford, and Miss Furtado^ as Anne Page. 
A song was introduced in the Forest scene, 
the words written specially for the occasion 
by Algernon Swinburne and set to music by 
Arthur (the late Sir Arthur) Sullivan; it 
was sung by Miss Fur tad o. 

At the Comedy Theatre, London, Dec 19, 
1900, the play was produced by Mr. E. F. 
Benson, who appeared as Dr. Cains. Mr. Weir 
was the Falstaff, Miss Alice Denvil the Mis- 
tress Quickly, and Miss Lilian Braithwaite 
the Anne Page. Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, who 
always carries to the work of adaptation the 
qualities of intelligence and taste, arranged 
the play for production at Her Majesty^s 
Theatre, June 10, 1902; and engaged Miss 
Ellen Terry and Mrs. Kendal specially to 
appear as the frolicsome wives, Mistress 
Page and Mistress Ford. Miss Lily Brayton 
was the Anne Page. Mr. Tree played Fal- 
staff, Mr. 0. Asehe Ford, and Mr. Lionel 
Brough the Landlord of the Garter Inn. In 
January of the following year, when the piece 
was revived at the same theatre, the principal 
change was in the female parts. Mrs Tree 
was the Mistress Ford, and Miss Lily Bray- 
ton the Anne Page. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Although this comedy cannot be placed in 
the same rank; as Much Ado About Nothing 
and As You Like Tt — belonging, as it does, 
more to the order of farce than to that of 
true comedy — it will still always be one of 
the most interesting of Shakespeare’s plays; 
if for no other reason, because it is the only 
comedy the scene of which is laid entirely in 
England, and the characters of which are, 
avowedly, taken almost entirely from the 
English middle class. Though its historic 
period would be more than a century and 
a half bedfore Shakespeare’s own time, yet 
there can be little doubt that we may regard 
this play as affording a vivid sketch of con- 


iThia cliarraing actress married the late Mr, John 
Clark, the well-known comedian of the Strand Theatre 
in the days when Miss Marie Wilton (afterwards Lady 
Bancroft) was wasting her talents on burlesque. Mrs. 
Clark died young 
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temporary manners in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is also remarkable as being the 
only one of Shakespeare’s plays, so far as we 
know, that was, probably, written to order. 
If the tradition be correct, that it was written 
at the special request of Queen Elizabeth, and 
that it was finished in the short space of four- 
teen days, we can safely assign to those cir- 
cumstances the cause of many of its merits 
and demerits. To the fact that it was not a 
spontaneous work is owing, most probably, 
the inconsistency, in many points, of the char- 
acter of Falstaff as depicted in this play, with 
that so ably drawn in the Two Parts of Henry 
lY.; while, to the pressure, as regards time, 
under which the play was written, it is possible 
that we owe the rapidity and concentration 
of its action, as well as the absence of any 
of those episodes which the poet is very often 
tempted to introduce at the expense of the 
dramatist. 

The Merry Wives belongs rather to farce 
than to comedy, not only on account of the 
nature of the incidents, many of which are 
decidedly farcical, but also because the char- 
acters, however distinct they may be, owe 
their individuality more to some peculiarity 
of manner, or of speech, than to the elab- 
oration of their moral characteristics. The 
French doctor, the Welsh parson, Nym with 
his somewhat tedious “humours,” the Host of 
the Garter with his favourite epithet hully- 
rooh^ and his affected sententiousness; even 
Slender himself, who is one of the cleverest 
pieces of portraiture in the play, all belong 
more to farce than to high comedy. The 
serious element, which is conspicuous in all 
the finer comedies of Shakespeare, is even 
more subordinate in this play than in The 
Comedy of Errors or The Taming of the 
Shrew. We see very little of the lovers Fen- 
ton and Anne Page, on whom are bestowed 
nearly all of the few touches of poetry found 
in this play. The Merry Wives themselves 
have little to do with sentiment. The jea- 
lousy of Ford, which has been held by some 
critics to be so serious as to be out of keep- 
ing with the rest of the story, is, truth to tell, 
almost ridiculous from its xxnreaaon ableness; 
certainly it contains nothing of the tragic 
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element. Falstaff himself is subdued to the 
quality of his surroundings; his humour is not 
so rich as in the Two Parts of Henry lY. He 
seems to have lost that unfailing readiness 
which he displayed alike in the tavern and 
on the battle-held: that adroit self-possession 
which stood him in such good stead when 
detected in some mendacious hight of boast- 
fulness, or in some egregious piece of coward- 
ice; and, most conspicuous deterioration of all, 
he no longer exhibits that splendid shameless- 
ness which, in the former plays, we have been 
enforced, against our consciences, to admire 
rather than to censure in him. But, notwith- 
standing these comparative defects. The Merry 
Wives will ever remain one of the most per- 
fect specimens of that lighter kind of comedy 
which, when treated by the hand of genius, 
we never can bring ourselves to call fai'ce, 
though, strictly speaking, it may only deserve 
that title. 

There can be no doubt that without Fal- 
staff this play would never have existed, and 
that it was written only for the purpose of in- 
troducing that popular character among new 
scenes and in new situations. Therefore, in 
attempting to form any critical estimate of its 
merits, it is necessary first to determine what 
relations, if any, The Merry Wives was in- 
tended by its author to have with regard to 
Henry lY. A careful examination of the 
three plays convinces me that it was Shake- 
speare’s deliberate intention to make the Fal- 
staif of The Merry Wives, as much as possible, 
a distinct jiersonage from the Falstaff of Henry 
lY. Ho seems to have taken the utmost pains 
to sever the incidents of this play, in which the 
characters with the same names as those in 
the Two Parts of Henry lY. appeal', from any 
connection with the incidents of those two 
plays. The promise to continue the character 
of Falstaff in another play, made in the E})i- 
logue to II. Henry TY., was a promise for 
wliich Shakespeare himself, probably, was not 
responsible. His fellow-actors, who had an 
interest in the theatre, were naturally anxious 
that a part which had proved so popular 
should be turned, if possible, to more account; 
especially as it would appear that they had 
recently produced a play which was not very 


successful.^ Shakespeare might have, in a 
weak moment, consented to this proposal. 
But he was too much of an artist not to per- 
ceive that, after the cruel rebuff experienced 
by Falstaff in the last act of II. Henry lY., 
at the hands of his former comrade and patron, 
the only thing left for him was to die. It 
would have been cruel in the author to have 
ti’ied to make any more fun out of the poor 
old knight, after he had been offered as the 
hugest of holocausts on the altar of offended 
propriety. “Sweet Hal,” the “madcap” 
prince, could not accomplish his transfor- 
mation into a respectable king without a 
violent paroxysm of indignant virtue; which, 
of course, must be at the cost of the humor- 
ous old sinner whom he had so long cher- 
ished ill the warmth of his princely favour. 
But, having assisted at the moral regenera- 
tion of his patron by suffering so great and 
so public a humilation, the old knight could 
not be represented, by the author of his exis- 
tence, as living on the royal bounty, and 
carrying on futile intrigues with the buxom 
matrons of Windsor. No; Shakespeare, if 
little of a courtier, was too much of a gentle- 
man to refuse the request of his queen. He 
did, indeed, bring a Sir John Falstaff on 
the stage again. He represented him, not 
exactly in love perhaps, but in the pangs of 
unsuccessful gallantry. He surrounded him 
again with the shadows of Bardolph and 
Pistol, and with a Mrs. Quickly, not the old 
hostess of Eastcheap. He substituted the tire- 
some Nym for the lively Poins. He did all 
this, and contrived a very charming setting 
for these old names with new faces; but he 
could not do violence to his own artistic sense 
by exhibiting the immortal hero of the Gads- 
hill robbery half smothered in a basket of 
dirty linen. The Jack Falstaff, formerly 
miscalled Oldcastle, who fought the hydra- 
headed rogues in buckram and played the 
king with such dignity before his scapegrace 
son, was laid to rest for ever, while the ti'um- 
pets were sounding to call together the small 
but brave army, which the “ royal Hal,” the 

1 “ Be it known to you, as it is very well, I was lately 
here in the end of a displeasing play, to pray your patience 
tor it and to promise yon a better ” (hues 8-11) 
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once “ sweet boy ” who now knew his old com- 
rade no longer, was leading to a victory 
destined to make his name immortal among 
the heroes of England. Broken in heart, no 
less than in health, the vain old man had 
passed away; little lamented save by the few 
who could not forget that they had lived on the 
prodigality of his sins; sincerely mourned only 
by the fiery -nosed follower, who wished that 
he were with his old master, wheresome’er he 
is, either in heaven or in hell 1” (Henry Y. li. 
3. 7, 8). There was no bringing that Falstaif 
to life; and if such a feat of revivalism could 
have been done, would old Jack have con- 
demned the faithful Bardolph to the degra- 
dation of serving as a tapster? 

Flashes of the real Falstaff are occasionally 
seen in his namesake of The Merry Wives; 
for instance, when he boldly owns that he has 
beaten Master Shallow’s men, killed his deer, 
and broken open his lodge. “I have done 
all this. — that is now answer’d” (i. 1. 118, 119); 
or when he says to Pistol: ‘‘think’st thou 
I’ll endanger my soul gratis?” (ii. 2. 17, 18); 
or again in the same speech it is as much 
as I can do to keep the terms of my honour 
precise” (ii. 2. 24, 25); or when he declares 
that he abhors death by drowning, because 
‘'the water swells a man; and w’-hat a thing 
should I have been when I had been swelled” 
(hi. 5. 18, 19); or, again, when protesting that, 
“if his wind were long enough to say his 
prayers” he would repent (iv. 5. 104, 105); or 
when he prides himself on the skill with which 
he impersonates Herne the hunter: “Speak I 
like Herne the hunter^” (v. 5. 32, 33); or in 
that most characteristic if somewhat shocking 
speech of his: “I think the devil will not 
have me damn’d, lest the oil that ’s in me 
should set hell on fire” (v. 5. 40-42); or in his 
indignation at the clumsy chaff of Parson 
Evans: “ ‘Seese’ and ‘putter’! have I lived to 
stand at the taunt of one that makes fritters 
of English?” (v. 5. 151-153). But we cannot 
recognize the Falstaff, that we know so well, 
in the old would-be gallant who lets himself 
be fooled so easily by two women; who bar- 
gains with Master Brook and tamely under- 
takes to play the pimp for him; or in the 
well-to-do knight who sits “ at ten pounds a- 
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week” (i. 3. 8) and apparently pays up; who 
has money to lend Pistol (ii. 2); nor when he 
is making a fine speech about Jove and Eu- 
ropa (v. 5. 1-7). Still less can we reconcile 
Mistress Ford’s description of this Sir John 
with old Jack Falstaff: “and yet he would 
not swear; prais’d woman’s modesty; and gave 
such orderly and well-behaved reproof to all 
uncomeliness, that I would have sworn his 
disposition would have gone to the truth of 
his words” (ii. 1. 58-63). The fat knight of 
the two older plays could never have been 
capable of such mstained hypocrisy as this 
description implies, any more than he would 
have made the speech about the fairies: “I 
was three or four times in the thought 
they were not fairies: and yet the guiltiness 
of my mind, the sudden surprise of my powers, 
drove the grossness of the foppery into a re- 
ceived belief, in despite of the teeth of all 
rhyme and reason, that they were fairies” 
(v. 5. 129-135). 

Of the haste with which the play was writ- 
ten evidence will appear in some of the details 
of the main plot. Falstaff seems to have known 
Mrs. Ford very well, but Mrs. Page says that 
“ he hath not been thrice in my company ” (ii. 1, 
25, 26). It is curious that, Mrs. Ford and Mrs. 
Page being represented as almost inseparable, 
Falstaff should have seen so very little of Mrs. 
Page, and should have been apparently so 
ignorant as regards her great friendship with 
Mrs. Ford; for surely he never would have 
written the same letter to both these matrons 
had he known they were on such very inti- 
mate terms. Again, the introduction of the 
episode in which Ford passes himself off as 
Brook, and gives Falstaff money in order to 
pimp for him with his own wife, is an inci- 
dent which I cannot help regretting that 
Shakespeare ever introduced. It seems more 
like a reminiscence of the Cent Nouvelles, or of 
the much later Contes de la Eeine de Navarre, 
than of the English country life which Shake- 
speare is depicting. It lowers Falstaff unne- 
cessarily; and its only excuse is that it serves 
to create a situation which is, certainly, a 
tempting one to a dramatist, namely, the scene 
where Falstaff describes his reception by Mrs. 
Ford to her husband without knowing to 
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whom he is speaking. We may observe here, 
incidentally, that nothing can well be meaner 
than the conduct of Ford in the last act, when 
he triumphs over Falstah with an insolence 
which his own contem})tible conduct certainly 
did not warrant; tells him that the twenty 
pounds of money which he, as Master Brook, 
had forced upon Falstalf must be paid, and 
that he has absolutely arrested his horses for 
the debt. Unless this was meant for a joke, 
it certainly mahes Ford’s character more des- 
picable than it waa,s before. Pcidiaps no more 
striking passage occurs in the play, allowing 
for its ])revity, than Page’s rebuke to this 
cankorworm of a husband (iv. 4. 11, 12): 

Bo not as Extreme in submission 

As in oiTcnco. 

Ford is ready to suspect his wife without the 
slightest cause, and to I'esort to the meanest 
devices in order to spy upon her movements; 
but when convicted of something worse than 
folly, he is full of grovelling apologies. One 
feels that the creature’s repentance is worth 
little; and that Mrs. Ford will do well to keep 
the whip hand over him for the rest of their 
married life. 

The character of Page is one of the best 
things in the play. He is a thoroughly manly, 
sensible, sturdy Englishman of the middle 
class, with a shrewd mind and a warm heart. 
He treats the supposed intrigue of Falstaff in 
the right spirit; in fact one cannot bring one’s 
self to believe that either of the husbands could 
have had much to fear from the awkward 
gambols of this leviathan lover. A very little 
womanly cunning and a very small stock of 
coquettishness would have served to keep the 
fat knight at a proper distance; though, no 
doubt, had either of the Merry Wives become 
widows, Falstaff would have made her my 
lady” without any scruple. Indeed some such 
ending to his life, in which he might have 
been the unwiiddy slave of some fair middle- 
aged tyrant in petticoats, would have con- 
veyed quite as good a moral as the extreme 
humiliations to which he is subjected in this 
play. It almost seems as if some busybody 
had reproached Shakespeare for the lenient 
way in which he had dealt with the moral 


failings of old Jack Falstaff; and that, conse- 
quently, in the second Falstaff of The Merry 
Wives the fat old sinner was to be made, 
willy nilly, the means of pointing a moral. 
However, Shakespeare’s mercy got the better 
of him in the end; after his ducking in the 
Thames, and the drubbing he got as the fat 
woman of Brentford, and the final heating 
and pinching in Windsor Park, we are happy 
to find that Mrs. Page, who bears no malice 
for the compliment paid to her matronly 
charms, invites the whole party, including 
Falstaff, to go home and spend a merry and 
friendly evening over the fire. 

Of the other characters Slender and Parson 
Evans are most deserving of notice. Mr. 
Cowden Clarke has well compared Slender 
with Sir Andrew Aguecheek. One of the 
very best scenes in the play is that part of 
act i. scene 1 in which Sir Hugh Evans and 
Shallow introduce the subect of the proposed 
marriage between Anne Page and Slender. 
The obstinacy with which the latter stands 
on his dignity, and the absurd self-conceit 
with which he graciously promises to marry 
Anne, as if he had only to ask to be accepted, 
foi*ms a very amusing contrast to his sheep- 
ishness in her presence; though, even then, his 
self-conccit does not desert him, as he trots 
out all his supposed accomplishments, and 
clumsily boasts of his wealth and his great 
courage. But, in spite of his aff'ected reluc- 
tance to commence the courtship, and of his 
feeble efforts to maintain his self-importance, 
no sooner has he seen Anne Page than he falls 
hopelessly in love with her. When we next 
see him all he can say is “ Sweet Anne Page !” 
But when it comes to the actual wooing of 
her, he again stands on his dignity, and affects 
indifference as to whether Anne accepts him 
or not. Anne certainly fully appreciates him 
when she says: “ Good mother, do not marry 
me to yond fool” (iii. 4. 87, 88). As Slender is 
but a sketch, we see little enough of him; and 
after all he is a mere dim shadow by the side 
of such a finished portrait as Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek. Nor do the verbal mistakes that 
Slender makes— after the fashion of Dogberry 
— in the first scene in which he is introduced, 
seem very consistent with his character. It 
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is quite natural that Slender should saj many 
foolish things, and that he should misapply 
any proverb that he might quote; hut such a 
mistake as “dissolved, and dissolutely” (i. 1. 
259, 260) for “resolved and resolutely,” seems 
scarcely worthy of him. Sir Hugh Evans is 
indeed a curious portrait of a parson. Con- 
sidering the age in which he lived, one might 
think that Shakespeare intended to have a 
good-humoured laugh at the clergy of the 
Beformed Beligion. But one would not have 
thought that Church had been established 
long enough to have many careless and easy- 
going members amongst its priesthood. Sir 
Hugh seems rather to belong to the eigh- 
teenth than to the sixteenth century. The 
First Quarto, with unconscious satire, calls him 
“the Welsh knight;” and, certainly, some of 
his occupations seem more those of a knight 
than of a parson. He is ready to fight a duel; 
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but, on the other hand, he is ready to make 
peace between Shallow and Falstaff. He is 
ready to defy Dr. Caius before witnesses (iii. 
1); but not until he has whispered in an 
aside: “I desire you in friendship, and I will 
one way or other make you amends” (lii. 1. 
88-90). He is not above having a hand in 
match-making, which, perhaps, is a matter not 
without his province as a clergyman. He has 
many good points; he is forgiving enough to 
warn the Host of the Garter against the 
“cozen-germans” who had “cozen’d all the 
hosts of Headings, of Maidenhead, of Cole- 
brook, of horses and money” (iv. 5. 79-81) in 
spite of the trick which the host played him 
about the duel, when, as Sir Hugh says- “he 
has made us his vlouting-stog” (lii. 1. 120,121). 
In fact he talks of revenge; but when it 
comes to the point, he exacts his vengeance in 
a purely Christian manner. 
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Scene I. Windsor. Before Pagds lioitse. 

Enter Justice Shallow, Slender, and Sir 
Hugh Evans. 

Blial. Sir Hugh, persuade mo not; I will 
make a Star-Chamber matter of it: if he were 
twenty Sir John Ealstaffs, he shall not abuse 
Kobert Shallow, esquire. 

Idlen. In the county of Gloster, justice of 
peace and coram ^ 

Bhal. Ay, Cousin Slender, and c^LSt-alorum.^ 

Blen. Ay, and ratodonm^ too; and a gentle- 
man born, master parson; who writes himself 
armigerof — in any bill, warrant, quittance, or 
obligation, armigero.^ ii 

Bhal Ay, that I do; and have done any 
time these three hundred years. 

BUn. All his successors gone before him 
hath done’t; and all his ancestors that come 

1 Comm (Latin) -in the presence of. 

2 Cud-alonim, a corruption of Gustos rottilonim, a 
keeper of the rolls. 

8 liato lomm, a corruption of rotulorum, i.e. (keeper) 
of the rolls. 

4 Armiffero, ablative of armiger—onQ entitled to bear 
arms, a gentleman. 


after him may : []they may give the dozen white ^ 
liices^ in their coat.® iT 

Bhal. It is an old coat.® J 

Evans. The dozen white louses do become J 
an old coat® well; it agrees well, passant; it isj 
a familiar beast to man, and signifies — love. 21 ;J 
Shal. The luce® is the fresh fish; the salt fisli^ 
is an old coat. i 

Slen."} I may quarter, coz^ ^ 

Slial. Ypu may, by marrying. 

Evans. It is marring indeed, if he quarter it. 
Shat.. Not a whit. 

Evans. Yes, py ’r lady; if he has a quarter 
of your coat, there is but three skirts for your- 
self, in my simple conjectures: but that is all 
one. If Sir John Falstaff have committed dis- 
pai'agements unto you, I am of the church, 
and will be glad to do my benevolence to 
make atonements and compremises between 
you. 

\^Shal. The Council'^ shall hear it; it is a riot. 

s Dozen lohite luces, the cognizance of tlie Lucy family; 
i5wce=pike (the fish). 

0 Coat = armorial bearings. 

V The Council, i e Privy Council. 
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I Exam. It is not meet the Council hear a 
/riot; there is no fear of Got in a riot: the 
^ Council,^ look you, shall desire to hear the fear 
('of Got, and not to hear a not; take your viza- 
^ments^ in that. ]] 

Ehal. Ha! o’ my life, if I were young again, 
the sword should end it. 4i 

Exam. It is petter that friends is the sword, 
and end it : and there is also another device 
in my prain, which peradventure prings goot 
discretions mth it : — there is Anne Page, 
which is daughter to Master George Page, 
which is pretty virginity. 

Slen. Mistress Anne Page 1 She has brown 
hair, and speaks small like a woman. 

Evans. It is that fery person for all the 
brld, as just as you will desire; and seven 
hundreds pounds of moneys, and gold, and 
silver, is her grandsire upon his death’s-bed 
(Got deliver to a joyful resurrections ’) give, 
when she is able to overtake seventeen years 
old : it were a goot motion^ if we leave our 
pribbles and prabbles,^ and desire a marriage 
between Master Abraham and Mistress Anne 
Page. 

Shal. Did her grandsire leave her seven 
hundi-ed pound"? 60 

Evam. Ay, and her father is make her a 
petter penny. 

Shal. I know the young gentlewoman; she 
has good gifts. 

Evans. Seven hundred pounds and possi- 
bilities is goot gifts. 

Shal. Well, let us see honest Master Page. 
Is Falstaff there"? 

Evans. Shall I tell you a lie "? I do despise 
a liar as I do despise one that is false, or as I 
despise one that is not true. The knight. Sir 
John, is there; and, I beseech you, be ruled 
by your well-willers. I will peat the door for 
Master Page. [Knochl What, ho I Got pless 
your house here 1 

Page. [Entermg from hons^ Who’s there? 

Evans. Here is Got’s plessing, and your 
friend, and Justice Shallow; and here young 


1 The Council, i e Privy Council 

2 Vizaments, ie advisements = consideration. 

3 JIfotion=proposal 

^JPnbUes and prabUes, coined words = idle prattling 
and (Quarrelling. 


Master Slender, that peradventures shall tell 
you another tale, if matters grow to your lik- 
ings. 79 

Page. I am glad to see your worships well. 
I thank you for my venison, Master Shallow. 

Shal. Master Page, I am glad to see you : 
much good do it your good heart ' I wdsh’d 
your venison better; it was ill kill’d. — How 
doth good Mistress Page ? — and I thank you 
always with my heart, la 1 with my heart. 

Page. Sir, I thank you. 

Shal. Sir, I thank you; by yea and no, I do. 

Page. I am glad to see you, good Master 
Slender. 90 

Slen. How does your fallow^ greyhound, sir? 
I heard say he was outrun on Cofcsall.® 

Page. It could not be judg’d, sir. 

Slen. You’ll not confess, you’ll not confess. 

Shal. That he will not. — ’Tis your fault, 
’tis your fault: — ’tis a good dog. 

Page. A cur, sir. 

Shal. Sir, he ’s a good dog, and a fair dog : 
can there be more said^ he is good and fair. — 
Is Sir John Falstaff here? lOO 

Page. Sir, he is within; and I would I could 
do a good office between you. 

Evans. It is spoke as a Christians ought to 
speak. 

Shal. He hath wrong’d me. Master Page. 

Page. Sir, he doth in some sort confess it. 

Shal. If it be confess’d, it is not redress’d: 
is not that so, Master Page ? He hath wrong’d 
me; indeed he hath; — at a word, he hath; — 
believe me: Robert Shallow, esquire, saith he 
is wrong’d. 

Page. Here comes Sir John. ill 

Enter Sir J ohr Falstaff, Bardolph, 
Ntm, and Pistol. 

Fal. Now, Master Shallow, — you’ll com- 
plain of me to the king? 

Shal. Knight, you have beaten my men, 
kill’d my deer, and broke open my lodge. 

Fal. But not kiss’d your keeper’s daughter? 

Shal. Tut, a pinl^ this shall be answer’d. 

Fal. I will answer it straight; I have done 
all this: — that is now answer’d. 


3 Falloiv, pale red, or yellow. 

3 On Cotsall, i,e. on the Cots wold (hills). 
? A pin, i.e. a matter of no consecQuence. 
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Shal. The Council^ shall know this. 120 

Fal. ’T were better for you if it were knoAvn 
in counsel: you’ll be laugh’d at. 

Evans. Pauca verbal Sir John, goot worts. 

Fal. Good worts good cabbage. — Slender, 

I broke your head, what matter have you 
against me 

Elen. Marry, sir, I have matter in my head 
against you: and against your cony-catching"^ 
rascals, Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol; they 
carried me to the tavern and made me drunk, 
and afterward pick’d my pocket. 

Bard. [Threateningly to Elende)\half drain- 
ing swor(T\ You Banbury cheese'^ 130 

Elen. Ay, it is no matter. 

Pist. [Imitating Bardolph^ How now, Me- 
phostophilus ! 

Slen. Ay, it is no matter. 

Ffym. [Imitating PiBtoX\ Slice, I say ! paicca^ 
pauca;^ slice! that’s my humour. 

Slen. Where ’s Simple, my man — can you 
tell, cousin? 

Evans. Peace, I pray you. — Now let us 
understand. There is three umpires in this 
matter, as I understand; that is. Master Page, 
JideUeet Master Page; and there is myself, 
Jidelicet myself ; and the three party is, lastly 
and finally, mine host of the Garter. 

Page. We three, to hear it and end it be- 
tween them. 

Evans. Eery goot: I will make a prief^ of 
it in my note-book; and we will afterwards 
’ork upon the cause with as great discreetly as 
we can. 

Fal. Pistol, — 

Pist. [Advancing'] He Ileal’s with ears. 150 

Evans. The tevil and his tarn ! what phrase 
is this, “ He hears with ear”? why, it is affec- 
tations. 

Fal. Pistol, did you pick Master Slender’s 
purse? 

Elen, Ay, by these gloves, did he — or I 
would I might never come in mine own great 
chamber again else — of seven groats in mill- 

1 The Council, ie. the Privy Council 

2 Pauca verba, few words 

8 used pinminAly- cole wort, cabbage. 

-i Conircatching = cheating. 

s Panbnry cheese, a vulgar phrase applied to a lean per- 
son. 8 Pauca, pauca, i e. pauca verba, few words, 

7 Prief, i.e. brief- a memorandum. 


sixpences,® and two Edward shovel-boards,® 
that cost me two shilling and two pence a- 
piece of Yead^® Miller, by these gloves. I 6 I 

Fal. Is this true, Pistol ? 

Evans. No; it is false, if it is a pick-purse. 

Pist. [Going up to Evans] Ha, thou mountain- 
foreigner 1 — Sir John and master mine, 

I combat challenge of this latteii bilbo. — 
Word of denial in thy lahiW^ here; 

Word of denial: froth and scum, thou liest! 

Elen. By these gloves, then, ’t was he. 

[To Nym. 

Nym. Be avis’d, sir, and pass good hu- 
mours: I will say marry trap” with you, if 
you run the nuthook’s^® humour on me; that is 
the very note of it. 

Elen. By this hat, then, he in the red face 
had it; for though I cannot remember what I 
did when you made me drunk, yet I am not 
altogether an ass. 

Fal. What say you. Scarlet and John?^^ 

Bard. Why, sir, for my part, I say the 
gentleman had driiiik himself out of his five 
sentences, — iso 

Evans. It is his five senses: fie, what the 
ignorance is 1 

Bard. And being fap,^^ sir, was, as they say, 
cashier’d;^® and so conclusions pass’d the 
careires.^*^ 

Elen. Ay, you spake in Latin then too ; but 
’t is no matter: I ’ll ne’er he drunk whilst I live 
again, but in honest, civil, godly company, for 
this trick: if I be drunk, I ’ll be drunk with 
those that have the fear of God, and not with 
drunken knaves. loo 

Evans. So Got ’udge me, that is a virtuous 
mind. 

Fal. You hear all these matters denied, 
gentlemen; you hear it. 

[Pistol^ Bardolph^ and Nym retire up 
stage. 


8 Mill-sixpences, i e millecl-sixpeuces 
» Edward shovel-hoards, coins used in tlie game of 
shovel-board. I’'ead=Ned. 

Latten bilbo, sword of base metal. 

12 Lain as, lips 

18 Nuthoolc, cant word for a bailiff. 

11 Scarlet and John, an allusion to Bardolph’s red face. 
18 drunk. 

18 Cashier’d, eased of his cash; had his pockets emptied. 
17 Pass'd the careires. See note 13, 
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Enter Anne Page, with wme; Mistress 
P oRD a7id Mistress Page. 

Page. Nay, daughter, carry the wine in; 
we 11 drink within. [_Exit Anne Page. 

Slen. 0 heaven ! this is Mistress Anne Page. 

Page. How now, Mistress Ford * 19S 

Fal. Mistress Ford, by my troth, you are 
very well met: by your leave, good mistress. 

[/u5ses her. 

Page. Wife, bid these gentlemen welcome. 
[Exeunt Falstaff^ Mr&. Ford^ and Mrs. 

Page into house. 

— Come, we have a hot venison-pasty to din- 
ner. come, gentlemen, I hope we shall drink 
down all unkindness. 

[Exeiont into house all except Shallow., 
Slender., and Evans. Bardolph, Pis- 
tol^ and Nym touch their sword hilts 
meaningly as they pass Slender. 

Slen. I had rather than forty shillings I 
had my Book of Songs and Sonnets here. 

Enter Simple. 

How now. Simple! where have you been^ I 
must wait on myself, must You have not 
the Book of Eiddles about you, have you? 

Sim. Book of Piddles' why, did you not 
lend it to Alice Shortcake upon All-hallow- 
mas last, a fortnight afore Michaelmas? 

Shal. Come, coz; come, coz; we stay for you. 
A word with you, coz; marry, this, coz; — 
there is, as were, a tender, a kind of tender, 
made afar off by Sir Hugh here. Do you un- 
derstand me ? 

Slen. Ay, sir, you shall find me reasonable; 
if it be so, I shall do that that is reason. 

Shal. Nay, but understand me. 

Slen. So I do, sir. 220 

Evans. Give ear to his motions,^ Master 
Slender: I will description the matter to you, 
if you be capacity of it. 

Slen. Nay, I will do as my cousin Shallow 
says: I pray you, pardon me: he’s a justice 
of peace in his country, simple though I stand 
here. 

Evans. But that is not the question: the 
question is concerning your marriage. 


Shal. Ay, there ’s the point, sir. 

Evans. Marry, is it; the very point of it; 
to Mistress Anne Page. 231 

Slen. Why, if it be so, I will marry her 
upon any reasonable demands. 

Evans. But can you affection the ’oman? 
Let us command to know that of your mouth 
or of your lips; for divers philosophers hold 
that the lips is parcel ^ of the mouth. There- 
fore, precisely, can you carry your good will 
to the maid “2 

Shal. Cousin Abraham Slender, can you 
love her? 240 

Slen. I hope, sir, I will do as it shall be- 
come one that would do reason. 

Evans. Nay, Got’s lords and his ladies, you 
must speak positable, if you can cany her 
your desires towards her. 

Shal. That you must. Will you, upon good 
dowry, marry her 2 

Slen. I will do a greater thing than that, 
upon your request, cousin, in any reason. 

Shal. Nay, conceive me, conceive me, sweet 
coz: what I do is to pleasure you, coz. Can 
you love the maid? 

Slen. I will marry her, sir, at your request: 
but if there be no gi'eat love in the beginning, 
yet heaven may decrease it upon better ac- 
quaintance, when we are married and have 
more occasion to know one another; I hope, 
upon familiarity will grow more contempt: 
but if you say, “marry her,” I will marry 
her; that I am freely dissolved, and dis- 
solutely. 260 

Evans. It is a fery discretion answer; save 
the fauD is in the ’ort “dissolutely:” the ’ort 
is, according to our meaning, “resolutely:” — 
his meaning is goot. 

Shal. Ay, I think my cousin meant well. 

Slen. Ay, or else I would I might be bang’d, 
la! 

Shal. Here comes fair Mistress Anne. 

Re-enter Anne PAGE /rom hoxm. 

Would I were young for your sake. Mistress 
Anne! 

An7ie. The dinner is on the table; my fa- 
ther desires your worships’ company. 27i 


1 ilfoii£)ns= proposals. 
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3 PflrceZs=part 


8 Faul, for fault. 
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I will wait on him, fair Mistress 
Anne. 273 

Uvans, 'Od’s plessed will ! I will not be ab- 
sence at the grace. 

[Rueunt Shallow and Emm into house. 
Anne. Will’t please your worship to come 
in, sir? 


Slen. ISTo, I thank you, forsooth, heartily; I 
am very well. 

Anne. The dinner attends you, sir. 

Slen. I am not a-hungry, I thank you, for- 
sooth. Go, sirrah, for all you are my man, go 
wait upon my cousin Shallow. [Exit Simple.] 
A justice of peace sometime maybe beholding 



AiiM. I pray you, sir, walk in,~-(Act) 1 . 1 202.) 


to his friend for a nmn.— I keep but three 
men and a. boy yet, till my mother be dead: 
but what though? yet 1 live like a j)oor gen- 
tleman born. 

Anne. I may not go in without your wor- 
ship: they will not sit till you come. 

Slen. 1’ faith, I ’ll otii nothing; I thank 
you as mu(‘h ns though I did. 201 

An)nK I pray you, sii\ walk in, 

Slen. 1 liad rather walk hen*, I thank you. 
T luniis’d my shin th’ other day with playing 
at Hwonl and <lagger with a master of fence,— 
three veneys^ for a dish of stewed prunes; 
and, hy my troth, I cannot abide the smell of 


i Feaci/, a bout at fondiig. 


liot meat since. — Why do your dogs bark so? 
be there bears i’ th’ town? 

I think there are, sir; I heard them 
talk’d of. 301 

Slen. I love the sport well; but I shall as 
soon quarrel at it as any man in England. — 
You are afraid, if you see the bear loose, are 
you not? 

Amie. Ay, indeed, sir. 

Slen, That ’b meat and drink to me, now. I 
liave seen Sackerson loose twenty times, and 
have taken him by the chain; but, I warrant 
you, the women have so cried and shriek’d at 
it, that it pass’d : — but women, indeed, cannot 
abide ’em; they are very ill-favour’d rough 
things. 
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Re-enter pAGE/rom house. 

Page. Come, gentle Master Slender, come; 
we stay for you. 

Slen. I dl eat nothing, I thank you, sir. 
Page. By cock and pie, you shall not choose, 
sir' come, come. 

Bleu. Nay, pray you, lead the way. 

Page. Come on, sir. 

Bleu. Mistress Anne, yourself shall go first. 
Anne. Not I, sir; pray you, keep on. 321 
Blen. Truly, I will not go first; truly, la! I 
will not do you that wrong. 

Anne. I pray you, sir. 

Blen. I ’ll rather he unmannerly than trou- 
blesome. You do yourself wrong, indeed, la ! 

[Exeunt into house. 

> Q Scene II. The same. 

I Enter Sir Hugh Evans and Simple. 

I Evans. Go your ways, and ask of Doctor 
Caius’ house which is the way: and there 
dwells one Mistress Quickly, which is in the 
manner of his nurse, or his try nurse, or his 
cook, or his laundry, his washer, and his 
wringer. 

Bim. Well, sir. 

Evans. Nay, it is petter yet. — Give her this 

I letter; for it is a ’oman that altogether’s ac- 
quaintance with Mistress Anne Page: and the 
letter is, to desire and require her to solicit 
your master’s desires to Mistress Anne Page. 
I pray you, be gone: I will make an end of 
my dinner; there ’s pippins and seese^ to come. 

[Exeunt. [] 

Scene III. A room in the Garter Inn. 

Enter Falstaff, Host, Bardolph, Nym, 
Pistol, and Robin. 

Fal. Mine host of the Garter, — 

Host. What says my bully -I'ook? sjieak 
scholarly and wisely. 

Fal. Truly, mine host, I must turn awa,y 
some of my followers. 

Eost. Discard, bully-Hercules; cashier: let 
them wag; trot, trot. 


Fal. I sit at^ ten pounds a- week. 

Eost. Thou ’rt an emperor, Ctesar, Keisar, 
and Pheezar. I will entertain Bardolph; he 
shall draw, he shall tap: said I well, bully- 
Hector'? 

Fal. Do so, good mine host. 

Eost. I have spoke; let him follow. — Let 
me see thee froth and lime: I am at a word; 
follow. [Exit. 

Fal. Bardolph, follow him. A tapster is a 
good trade: an old cloak makes a new jerkin; 
a wither’d serving-man a fresh tapster. Go; 
adieu. 20 

Bard. It is a life that I have desired: I will 
thrive. 

Pist. O base Hungarian wight! wilt thou 
the spigot wield? [Exit Bardolph. 

Nym. He was gotten in drink: is not the 
humour conceited? His mind is not heroic, 
and there ’s the humour of it 

Fal. I am glad I am so acquit of ^ this tinder- 
box: his thefts were too open; his filching 
was like an unskilful singer, — he kept not time. 

Nym. The good humour is to steal at a 
minim’s rest. 3 i 

Pist. ‘‘ Convey” the wise it call. “ Steal!” 
foh! a fico for the phrase ! 

Fal. Well, sir, I am almost out at heels. 

Pist. Why, then, let kibes ^ ensue. 

Fal. There is no remedy; I must cony- 
catch;® I must shift. 

Pist. Young ravens must have food. 

Fal. Which of you know Ford of this town? 

Pist. I ken the wight: he is of substance 
good. 41 

Fal. My honest lads, I will tell you what 
I am about. 

Pist. Two yards, and more. 

Fal. No quips now. Pistol: — indeed, I am 
in the waist two yards about; but I am now 
about no waste; I am about thrift. Briefly, I 
do mean to make love to Ford’s wife: I spy 
entertainment in her; she discourses, she 
carves, she gives the leer of invitation: I can 
construe the action of her familiar style; and 
the hardest voice of her behaviour, to be Eng- 
lish’d rightly, is, “I am Sir John Falstafl’s.” 


1 SeebB, i e cheese. 
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2 T ait at, i. e my expenses are. s Ac(piit of, ri<l of. 

4 Kibes, sores on the heel. ® Conij catch, ie. cheat. 
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Pist. He hath studied her well, and trans- 
lated her will, out of honesty into English. 

^ The anchor is deep: will that hu- 

^mour pass '2] 

Fal. Now, the report goes she has all the 
rule of her husband’s purse — he hath a legion 
of angels. go 

) As many devils entertain; and, “To 

$her, boy,” say I. ] 

Nym. The humour rises; it is good: humour 
me the angels. 

Fal. I have writ me here a letter to her: 
and here another to Page’s wife, who even 
now gave me good eyes too, examin’d my 
parts with most judicious oeilliads;^ sometimes 
the beam of her view gilded my foot, some- 
times my portly belly. — 

Pist [Aside to iVy?a.] Then did the sun on 
dunghill shine. 70 

Nym. I thank thee for that humour. — 

Fal. 0, she did so course o’er my exteriors 
with such a greedy intention, that the appe- 
tite of her eye did seem to scorch me up like 
a burning-glass! Here’s another letter to 
her: she bears the purse too; she is a region 
in Uuiann,, all gold and bounty. I will be 
’cheator- to them both, and they shall be ex- 
cliequers to me; they shall be my East and 
West Indies, and I will trade to them both. 
[To Pistol.,gmng letter'] Go bear thou this letter 
to Mistress Page; [zfo Abym, giving lettei'] and 
thou this to Mistress Ford: we will thrive, 
lads, we will thrive. 

Pist. Shall I Sir Pandarus of Troy become, 
And ])y my side wear steel? then, Lucifer 
take all ! hack the letter and stalks 

pompomly away, 

Nyini. I will run no base humour: liere, take 
the humour- letter: [giving hack the letter] I 
will keep the haviour of reputation. 

[Goes to Pistol, 

Fal. [To Jiohiti] Hold, sirrah, bear you these 
lettera tightly; 89 

Bail like my pinnace to these golden shores. — 

[F.vit Rolnn, 

Pogues, heneiJ, avaunt! [Prives them round 
stage] vanish like hailstones, go; 

J (KilUaiU, glunccH. 

'O/icaior-uschuator, aa official wlio collected for- 
feitures. 


OF WINDSOR 

Trudge, plod, away 0’ th’ hoof; seek shelter, 
pack ! 92 

Falstaff will learn the humour of the age, 
French thrift, you rogues; myself and skirted 
page. [Fwit. 

Pist. Let vultures gripe thy guts! for gourd^ 
and fullam'^ hold. 

And high^ and low^ beguile the rich and poor: 
Tester® I’ll have in pouch when thou shalt lack, 
Base Phrygian Turk! 

Fym. I have operations in my head, which 
be humours of revenge. 

Pist. Wilt thou revenge? 100 

Nym. By welkin and her star! 

Pist. With wit or steel ? 
iVym. With both the humours, I: 

I will discuss the humour of this love to Page. 
Pist. And I to Ford shall eke unfold 
How Falstaff, varlet vile, 

His dove wiU prove, his gold will hold, 
And his soft couch defile. 

|[iVym. My humour shall not cool: I willj 
incense Page to deal with poison; I will pos-< 
sess him with yellowness,’' for the revolt of J 
mine is dangerous: that is my true humour, i 
Pist. Thou art the Mars of malcontents: Is 
second thee; troop on!] [Fweunt.l 

Scene IV. A I'oom in Doctor Caiics^s house. 

Enter Mistress Quickly aiid Simple. 
Quick. What, John Pugby! 

Enter Pugby. 

I pray thee, go to the casement, and see if you 
can see my master, Master Doctor Cains, 
coming. If he do, 1’ faith, and find any body 
in the house, here will be an old® abusing of 
God’s patience and the king’s English. 

P? 6 g. I ’ll go watch. 

Quick. Go; and we’ll have a posset for’t 
soon at night, in faith, at the latter end of a 
sea-coal fire. [Ewit Pugby.] An honest, 
willing, kind fellow, as ever servant shall 
come in house withal; and, I warrant you, no 


3 Gourd, a cant term for false dice. 

4 Fidlam, a kind of false dice. 

3 for Jitgh men, low for Imv men; cant teims for 

loaded dice. “ Tester, a coin of tlie value of sixpence. 
7 Yellowness, jealousy. 8 great, abundant. 
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tell-tale nor no breed- bate Lis worst fault is, 
that he is given to prayer; Le is something 
peevish 2 that way: but nobody but has his 
fault; — but let that pass. — Peter Simple you 
say your name is? 

Sim. Ay, for fault of a better. 

Quick. And Master Slender’s your master? 


Sim. Ay, forsooth. 

Quick. Does he not wear a great round 
beard, like a glover’s paring-knife? 21 

Sim. No, forsooth: he hath but a little wee 
face, with a little yellow beard, — a cane- 
colour’d beard. 

Quick. A softly-sprighted^ man, is he not? 



Cams. 0 diable, diaHte ! vat is in my closet? Villainyl larron!~{Act i. 4 70, 71.) 


Si 7 n. Ay, forsooth: but he is as tall a man 
of his hands ^ as any is between this and his 
head; he hath fought with a warrener.^ 

Quick. How say you?— 0, 1 should remember 
him: does he not hold up his head, as it were, 
and strut in his gait^ 31 

Sim. Yes, indeed, does he. 

Quick. Well, heaven send Anne Page no 
worse fortune! Tell Master Parson Evans I 
will do what I can for your master: Anne is a 
good girl, and I wish— 


1 Bread-hate, one who causes quarrels 

2 Peevish, foolish. 

3 Softly-spnghted, i.e. soft-natured, gentle 
Tall ... of his hands, i.e. strong and active. 

5 Warrener, the keeper of a warren 
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Re-enter Eugby. 

Rug. Out, alas! here comes my master. 

Quick. We shall all be shent.® [Exit Rugby.'] 
— Eun in here, good young man; go into this 
closet: he will not stay long. [Shuts Simple 
ifi the What, John Eugby! John! 

what, John, I say! Go, John, go inquire for 
my master; I doubt he be not well, that he 
comes not home. 

And down, down, adow'n-a, &c. 44 

Enter Doctor Caius. 

Cams. Vat is you sing? I do not like dese 


® Shent, scolded. 
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toys. Pray you, go and vetcli me in my 
closet une hoitine verde^ — a box, a green-a box: 
do intend 1 vat I speak ^ a green-a box. 4S 
Quioh. Ay, forsooth; I ’ll fetch it you. — 

I am glad he went not in himself: if 
he had found the young man, he would have 
been horn-mad.^ — * [Ches to closet 

Cams, Fe^ fe, /e, fe I ona foi^ il fait fort 
chaiid.^ Je vais d la com\ — la grande 
affaire:^ 

Qiuck. [Coming doton froyn closet with green 
ho,c] Is it this, siii 

Cains. Old; 7netsIadans7no)i)}0(ikQt: depichef 
quickly. — Vere is dat knave Eugby? 

Qidck. What, John Eugbyl John! 

Re-oiter Euoby. 

Rug. Here, sir. 

Cairn, You are John Eugby, and you are 
Jack Eugby. Come, take-a your rapier, and 
come after my heel to de court. (i 2 

Rug. ’T is ready, sir, here in the porch. 
Cains. By my trot, I tarry too long. — ’Od’s 
me! QiHai-fouhlie!^ dere is some simples in 
my closet, dat I vill not for de valid I shall 
leave behind. [Coing to closet 

Quick. Ay me, he’ll find the young man 
there, and lie mad 1 

Cams. 0 diahle^ diahle! vat is in my closet? 
Villainy! lair on [Pulling Simple oict .'\ — 

Eugby, my nipier ! 72 

Quick. Good master, be content. 

Cairn. Vereforc shall I be content-a? 

Quick. Hie young man is an honest man. 
Caius. Vat shall de honest man do in my 
closet ? dere is no honest man dat shall come 
in my closiit. 

Quick I beseech you, be not so phlegmatic. 
Hear the truth of it: he came of an errand to 
me from Fai'son Hugh. si 

Cairn. Veil 

Sm. Ay, forsooth; to desire her to — 

Qidck. Peace, I jiray you. 

Cairn. Peacc-a your tongue.— Speak-a your 
bal e. 

1 Do internt do you hoar. 

2 umd with jealouay. 

» '' My faith, it is very warm." 

4 “ I am Roing to tho court-important business." 

6 “ Yes; put it in my pocket; make haste." 

6 What have I forgotten?” ^ Larmit thief. 


ACT I 4. 

Sim. To desire this honest gentlewoman, 
your maid, to speak a good word to Mistress^ 
Anne Page for my master in the way of - 
marriage. 

Quick. This is all, indeed, lal but I’ll ne’er 
l^ut my finger in the fire, and need not. 9i 
Cams. Sir Hugh send-a you? — Eugby, haillez 
me® some paper. — [To Simple] Tarry you a 
littie-a while. 

[Rughy brings paper; Caius goes to table 
at hack^ and writes. 

Quick [Aside to Sim.] I am glad he is so 
quiet: if he had been thoroughly moved, you 
should have heard him so loud and so melan- 
choly. — But notwithstanding, man, I ’ll do you 
your master what good I can: and the very 
yea and the no is, the French doctor, my 
master, — I may call him my master, look you, 
for I keep his house; and I wash, wring, brew, 
bake, scour, dress meat and drink, make the 
beds, and do all myself, — 

Sim. ’T is a great charge to come under one 
body’s hand. 105 

Quick Ai’e you avis’d o’ thaf^ you shall 
find it a great charge: and to be up early and 
down late; — but notwithstanding, to tell you 
in your ear, — I would have no words of it, — 
my master himself is in love with Mistress 
Anne Page: but notwithstanding that, I know 
Anne’s mind, — that ’s neither here nor there, 
Caius. [Coming down with letter to Simple] 
You jack’nape, — give-a dis letter to Sir Hugh; 
by gar, it is a shallenge: I vill cut his troat in 
de park; and I vill teach a scurvy jack-a-nape 
priest to meddle or make:~you may be gone; 
it is not good you tarry here : — by gar, I vill 
cut all his two stones; by gar, he shall not have 
a stone to trow at his dog. [Exit Simple. 
Quick. Alas, he speaks but for his friend. 120 
Caius. It is no matter-a for dat: — do not you 
tell-a me dat I shall have Anne Page for my- 
self? — ^by gar, I vill kill de Jack priest; and 
I have appointed mine host of de Jarteer to 
measure our weapon: — by gar, I vill myself 
have Anne Page. 

Quick Sir, the maid loves you, and all shall 
be well We must give folks leave to prate: 
what, the good-jerl® 129 

8 Bwillez i.e. give me 
0 }Yhat, the good-:}er! See note 42. 



ACT I Scene 4 


MEREY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


ACT 11. Scene i. 


Cains. Rugby, come to de court vit me. — 
By gar, if I liave not Anne Page, I shall turn 
your head out of my door. — Follow my heels, 
Rugby. 133 

Qnick You shall have Anne — [Exeunt Cains 
and A^4;y&y]~foors-head of your own! No, 
I know Anne’s mind for that; never a woman 
in Windsor knows more of Anne’s mind than 
I do; nor can do more than I do with her, I 
thank heaven. 

Fent. [Withuil Who ’s within there? ho! 

Quick. Who’s there, I trow?^ Come near 
the house, I pray you. I4i 

Enter Fenton. 

Fent How now, good woman; how dost 
thou? 

Quick. The better that it pleases your good 
worship to ask. 

Fent What news? how does pretty Mistress 
Anne 

Quick. In truth, sir, and she is pretty, and 
honest, and gentle; and one that is your friend, 
I can teU you that by the way; I praise heaven 
for it. 151 

Fent Shall I do any good, think’st thou? 
shall I nob lose my suit? 


Quick. Troth, sir, all is in his hands above : 
but notwithstanding, Master Fenton, I ’ll be 
sworn on a book, she loves you. — Have not 
your worship a wart above your eye? 

Fent Yes, marry, have I; what of that '2 
Quick. Well, thereby hangs a tale: — good 
faith, it is such another Nan; — but, I detest, 
an honest maid as ever broke bread: — we had 
an hour's talk of that wart: — I shall never 
laugh but in that maid’s company! — But, 
indeed, she is given too much to allicholy^ and 
musing: but for you — well, go to. 1G5 

Fent Well, I shall see her to-day. Hold, 
there ’s money for thee; let me have thy voice 
in my behalf: if thou see’st her before me, 
commend me. 

Quick. Will I? i’ faith, that we will; and I 
will tell your worship moi'e of the wart the 
next time we have confidence; and of other 
wooers. 

Fent. Well, farewell; I am in great haste 
now. 175 

Quick. Farewell to your worship. [Exit 
Fentoni] Truly, an honest gentleman: but 
Anne loves him not; for I know Anne’s mind 
as well as another does. — Out upon’t! what 
have I forgot? [Exit 


ACT II 


Scene I. Befoo'e Pagds house. 

Enter Mistress Page, reading a letter^ from 
house. 

Mrs. Page. What, have I scap’d love-letters 
in the holiday- time of my beauty, and am I 
now a subject for them? Let me see. 

[Reads] “Ask me no reason why I love you, for 
though Love use Reason for his physician, he admits 
him not for his counsellor. You are not young, no 
more am I ; go to, then, there ’s sympathy : you are 
merry, so am I ; ha, ha ' then there 's moi’o sympathy: 
you love sack, and so do I ; would you desire better 
sympathy? Let it suffice thee, Mistress Pago, — at 
the least, if the love of soldier can suffice, — that I 
love thee. I will not say, pity me, — ’t is not a soldier- 
like phrase ; but I say, love me. By mo, 13 


^ I troiG^l wonder 2 AlUoholy ^mehxiidioly. 
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Thine own true knight. 

By day or night, 

Or any kind of light, 

With all his might 

For thee to tight, John Falstaff.^' 

What a Herod of Jewry^ is this ! — 0 wicked, 
wicked world’ — one that is well-nigh worn 
to pieces with age to show himself a young 
gallant! What an unweigh’iD behaviour hath 
this Flemish drunkard pick’d — i’ th’ devil’s 
name! — out of my conversation, that he dai'cs 
in this manner assay me? Why, he hath not 
been thrice in my company! — What should I 
say to him? — I was then frugal of my mirth: 
— Heaven forgive me’— Why, I’ll exhibit a 
bill in the parliament for the putting-down 


8 Herod of Jewry boasting, overbearing follow. 
4 llniveiyh’d, unthinking, inconsiderate. 



act II Scone 1. 


MEEBY WIVES OF WINBSOE. 


ACT It Scene 1. 


of fat men. How shall I be reveng’d on him? 
for reveng’d I will be, as sure as his guts are 
made of puddings. 32 

Enter Mistress Ford. 

Mrs. Ford. Mistress Page! trust me, I was 
going to your house. 

Mrs. Page. And, trust me, I was coming to 
you. You look very ill. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I ’ll ne’er believe that; I 
have to show to the contrary. 

Mrs. Page. ’ Faith, but you do, in my mind. 

Mrs. Ford. Well, I do, then; yet, T say, I 
could show you to the contrary. 0 Mistress 
Page, give me some counsel ! 

Mrs. Page. What’s the matter, woman? 

Mrs. Fo 7 'd. 0 woman, if it were not for one 
trifling respect, I could come to such honour' 

Mrs. Page. Pang tlie trifle, woman! take 
the honour WJiat is it? — dispense with 
trifles;— wha I is it? 

Mrs. Ford. If I would but go to hell for an 
eternal moment or so, I could be knighted. 50 

Mrs. Page, What? thou liest!— Sir Alice 
< Ford ! [[These knights will hack ; and so thou 
Jshouldst not alter the article of thy gentry.] 

? Mi'S. Ford. [[We bum daylight:] — here, 
ri'ad, read; [giemg her tJieletter'] perceive how 
I might be knighted. — I shall think the worse 
of fat men, as long as I have an eye to make 
dilferenco of men’s liking:^ and yet he would 
not swear; prais’d woman’s modesty; and gave 
such orderly and well-behaved reproof to all 
um‘omeliuesM,“ that F would have sworn his 
diH|)osition would have gone to the truth of his 
wonls; but they do no more adhei^e and keep 
place together than the IFundredth Psalm to 
the tune of Green sleeves. What tempest, I 
trow,'^ threw this wliale, with so many tons 
of oil in his belly, ashore at Windsor? How 
Isliall I be reveng’d on him? Cl think the 
^bi^si way were to entertain him with hope, 
itili the wicked fire of lust have melted him 
MU his own grease.]— Did you ever hear the 
'like? TO 

Mrs. Page. 7 ri)ig the two letters'] Letter 

for letter, but that the name of Page and Ford 

1 Likin;} habit, of body. 

2 UncomelineMs, iniaroprloty. 

« / Uotv, 1 wuudur. 


differs' — To thy great comfort in this mystery 
of ill opinions, here ’s the twm-brother of thy 
letter: [giving her both letters'] but let thine 
inherit first; for, I protest, mine never shall. 
I warrant he hath a thousand of these letters, 
writ with blank space for different names, — 



Jffs Page [Oompat'ing the two letters] Letter for letter, biit 
that the uaino of Page anti Ford chtTors 1— (Act li 1, 71-73.) 


[[sure, more,— and these are of the second^ 
edition: he will print them, out of doubt; for? 
he cares not what he puts into the press, when^ 
he would put us two. I had rather be a? 
giantess, and lie under Mount Pelion. Well,? 
I will find you twenty lascivious turtles,^ ere? 
one chaste man.] \ 

Mrs. Phrd. [Comparing the two letter's] Why, 


^ Turtles^ ie. turtle-doves (considered emblems of 
chaste love), 
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MEEKY WIVES OF WINDSOR 


ACT II Scene 1 


this is the very same; the very hand, the very 
words. \_Givi)ig her hack her leUer'\ What doth 
he think of us? 87 

Mrs. Page. Nay, I know not: it makes me 
almost ready to wrangle with mine own 
honesty. I ’ll entertain myself like one that I 
am not acquainted withal; for, sure, unless he 
know some strain^ in me, that I know not 
myself, he would never have boarded me in 
this fury. 

I [ J/r5. Ford Boarding, call you it^ I ’ll be 
^ sure to keep him above deck. 

^ Mrs. Page. So will I: if he come under my 
hatches, I’ll never to sea again.] Let’s be 
reveng’d on him: let ’s appoint him a meeting; 
give him a show of comfort in his suit; and 
lead him on with a fine-baited^ delay, till he 
hath paAvn’d his horses to mine host of the 
Garter. lOO 

Mrs. Ford Nay, I will consent to act any 
villany against him, that may not sully the 
chariness of our honesty. 0, that my husband 
saw this letter! it would give eternal food to 
his jealousy. 

Mrs. Page. Why, look where he comes; — and 
my good man too: he’s as far from jealousy 
as I am from giving him cause; and that, I 
hope, is an unmeasurable distance. 

Mrs. Ford. You are the happier woman, no 
Mrs. Page. Let ’s consult together against 
this greasy knight. Come hither. [They retire. 

Enter Ford, Pistol, Page, and Nym. 

Ford. Well, I hope it be not so. 

Pist. Hope is a curtaP dog in some affairs: 
Sir John affects^ thy wife. 

Ford. Why, sir, my wife is not young. 

Pist. He wooes both high and low, both rich 
and poor, 

Both young and old, one with another, 
Ford; 

He loves the gallimaufry:® Ford, perpend.® 
Ford. Love my wife! 120 

Pist. With liver burning hot. Prevent, or 
go thou. 


1 Strain, impulse, feeling. 

2 Fine-baiUd, subtly-seducing. 

® Curtal, docked of the tail. Affects, i.e. loves. 

5 Gallimaufry, a mixture, a hotchpotch. 

® Perpend, consider. 


Like Sir Actaeon he, with Eingwood^ at thy 
heels: — 122 

O, odious is the name ! 

Food What name, sir? 

Pist. The horn,® I say. Farewell. 

Take heed; have open eye; for thieves do foot 
by night: 

Take heed, ere summer comes, or cuckoo-birds 
do sing. — 

Away, Sir Corporal Nym’ — 

Believe it, Page; he speaks sense. [Exit. 

Ford. [Asidel I will be patient; I will find 

out this. 131 

JSfym. [To Page] And this is true; I like not 
the humour of lying. He hath wronged me 
in some humours: I should have borne the 
humour’d letter to her; but I have a sword, 
and it shall bite upon my necessity. He loves 
your wife; there ’s the short and the long. 
My name is Corporal Nym; I speak, and I 
avouch; ’t is true: my name is Nym, and Fal- 
staif loves your wife. — Adieu. I love not the 
humour of bread and cheese; and there ’s the 
humour of it. Adieu. [Exit. I4i 

Page. [Aside] “The humour of it,” quoth 
’a! here ’s a fellow frights humour out of his 
wits. 

Ford. [Aside] I will seek out Falstaff. 

Page. [Aside] I never heard such a drawling, 
affecting® rogue. 

Ford. [Aside] If I do find it: — well. 

Page. [Aside] I will not believe such a 
Cataian,^® though the priest 0 ’ th’ town com- 
mended him for a true man. 150 

Food [Aside] ’T was a good sensible fellow: 
— well. [Misto'ess Page aoid Misto'ess Fo?*d 

coone foo'waod 

Page. How now, Meg’ 

Mo's. Page. Whither go you, George? Hark 
you. 

Mo's. Ford. How now, sweet Frank! why 
art thou melancholy? 

Ford. I melancholy! I am not melancholy. 
Get you home, go. 

Mo's. Food ’Faith, thou hast some crotchets 
in thy head now. — Will you go. Mistress Page? 


7 Ringxoood, the name of a dog 

8 Born, i e. of a cuckold. 

® Affecting 

^0 Cataiani=fx cheat, a rogue. 
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Ford. I do not misdoubt my wife, but I would bo loth to turn thorn together —(Act ii 1. 192, 193 ) 


jUr,9. Page. Go in with us and see: we have 
an hour’s talk with you. 

[Pd.eimt M Stress /^age, MiMress Ford^ and 
Qulclig into home. 

Page. How now, Master Ford! 

Ford. You heard what this knave told me, 
did you not? 

Page. Yes: and you heard what the other 
told nud 

Ford. Ho you think there is truth in them? 

Page. Ilanpf’ein, slaves! I do not think the 
kniglit would oiler it: but these that accuse 
him in hia intent towards our wives are a yoke 
of his discarded men; very rogues, now they 
he out of service. iss 

Ford. Won) they his men? 


1 Paltry, vile, coiitomptlblo. 


Page. Marry, were they. 

Fo7xI. I like it never the better for that.— 
Hoes he lie at the Garter? 

Page. Ay, marry, does he. If he should 
intend this voyage toward my wife, I would 
turn her loose to him; and what he gets more 
of her than sharp words, let it lie on my head. 

Ford. 1 do not misdoubt my wife; but I 
would be loth to turn them together. A man 
may be too confident: I would bave nothing 
lie on my head : I cannot be thus satisfied. 

Page. Look where my ranting host of the 
Garter comes: there is either liquor in his 
pate, or money in his purse, when he looks so 
merrily. 109 

Enter Host. 

How now, mine host! 
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ACT 11. Scene 1. 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


ACT II Scene 2. 


Host. How now, bully-rook' tbou’rt a gentle- 
man . — [Calling ojf] Cavaliero- justice, I sayl 

Enter Shallow. 

8 hal. I follow, mine Lost, I follow. — Good- 
even and twenty, good Master Pagel Master 
Page, will you go with us? we have sport in 
hand. 

Host. Tell him, Cavaliero- justice; tell him, 
bully-rook. 

Shal. Sir, there is a fray to be fought between 
Sir Hugh the Welsh priest and Cams the 
French doctor. — 210 

Ford. Good mine host o’ th’ Garter, a word 
with you. 

Host. What say’st thou, my bully-rook? 

[They retire . — 

Shal. [To Pagel 

behold it? My merry host hath had the 
measuring of their weapons; and, I think, 
hath appointed them contrary places; for, 
believe me, I hear the parson is no jester. 
Hark, I will tell you what our sport shall be. 

[Shallow and Page 7 'etire conversing; 

Ford and Host co 77 ie down . — 

Host. Hast thou no suit against my knight, 
my guest-cavalier ? 221 

Ford. None, I protest: but I’ll give you a 
pottle^ of burnt sack to give me recourse to 
him, and tell him my name is Brook; only for 
a jest. 

Host. My hand, bully; thou shalt have 
egress and regress; — said I won'? — and thy 
name shall be Brook It is a merry knight. 
[Shallow and Page come doivn ] — Will you go, 
mynheers? 

Shal. Have with you, mine host. [Ewit Host. 

Page. I have heard the Frenchman hath 
good skill in his rapier. 231 

Shal. Tut, sir, I could have told you more. 
In these times you stand on distance, your 
passes, stoccadoes,^ and I know not what: ’tis 
the heart. Master Page; ’tis here, ’tis here. 
I have seen the time, with my long sword I 
would have made you four talD fellows skip 
like rats. [Re-enter Host. 

Host. Here, boys, here, herel shall we wag? 


1 Pottle, a large tankard, originally holding two quarts 

2 Stoccadoes, thrusts at fencing. » Tall, valiant 
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Page. Have with you.— I had rather hear 
them scold than see them fight. 240 

[Ewe7int Host, Shallow, and Page. 

Ford. Though Page be a secure'^ fool, and 
stands so firmly on his wife’s frailty, yet I 
cannot put off my opinion so easily: she was 
in his company at Page’s house; and what they 
made there, I know not. Well, I will look 
further into’t: and I have a disguise to sound 
Falstaff. If I find her honest, I lose not my 
labour; if she be otherwise, ’t is labour well 
bestowed. [Exit. 

Scene II. A room in the Gai'ter Inn. 

Enter Falstafe a^id Pistol. 

Fal. I will not lend thee a penny. 

Fist. Why, then the world ’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open. — 

I will retort^ the sum in equipage.® 

Fal. Not a penny. I have been content, 
sir, you should lay my countenance to pawn: I 
have grated^ upon my good friends for three 
reprieves for you and your coach-fellow® Nym; 
or else you had look’d through the grate, like 
a geminy® of baboons. I am damn’d in hell 
for swearing to gentlemen my friends, you 
were good soldiers and tall fellows; and when 
Mistress Bridget lost the handle of her fan, I 
took ’t upon mine honour thou hadst it not. 

Fist. Didst not thou share? hadst thou not 
fifteen pence? 16 

Fal. Reason, you rogue, reason: think’st 
thou I ’ll endanger my soul gi^atis? At a word, 
hang no more about me, I am no gibbet for 
you: — go: — a short knife and a throng;^® — to 
your manor of Pickt-hatclfi^ go. — You’ll not 
bear a letter for me, you rogue! — you stand 
upon your honour! — Why, thou unconfinablc 
baseness,!^ it is as much as I can do to keep the 
terms of my honour precise: 1 , I, I myself 
sometimes, leaving the fear of heaven on the 
left hand, and hiding mine honour in my 

4 Seewe, unsuspecting, ^ Retort-VQixxxn, give Lack. 

c Pcjuipage, perhaps -service; properly, accoutrements. 

I (S'mferf-importuned 8 Coach-fi’Uow ^coxixgmiou. 

f Gemini/, i.e. a twinned pair 

10 Short knife, the equipment of a pickpocket (see 
note 66 ). 

II Pickt’hatch, a notorious resort of bullies and thieves. 

12 Unconjinable 6 «fiencss=boundleBS rogue. 
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necessity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to 
lurch and yet you, rogue, will ensconce your 
mgs, your cat-a-inountain^ looks, your red- 
lattice^ phrases, and your bull-baiting^ oaths, 
under the shelter of your honour! You will 
not do it, you! 30 

Fist I do relent: — what would thou more 
of man^ 

Fat Well, go to; away; no more. 


Enter Eobin. 

Boh. Sir, here ’s a woman would speak with 
you. 

Fat Let her approach. 

Enter Mistbess Quickly. 

Quich. Give your worship good morrow. 
Fal. Good morrow, good wife. 



Marry, tluH ih the short and the long of it; you have brought hei into such a cananes as ’tis wonderful.— (Act ii a 60-62 ) 


Quick Not SO, an’t ] dense your worship. 
FaL Good maid, tlum. 40 

Quick. 1 ’ll be sworn; 

As my mother was, the first hour I was 
born. 

Fal. I do believe the swearer. What witli 
me? 

Quick. Shall I vouchsafe your worship a 
wonl or two? 

Fid. Two thousand, fair woman: and I’ll 
vouclisafe thee the hearing. 

Quick. There is one Mistress Ford, sir:— I 


1 fAov/i ™lurk. 

2 Cat-a'inountain, a wild cat; Bore = fierce. 

3 Hed4att( tic ~~ aleduiuae 

* BxUUHtiHncf-~tr\\cnUx\t, swaggering 


pray, come a little nearer this ways: — I myself 
dwell with Master Doctor Cains, — 

Fal. Well, on: Mistress Ford, you say, — 
Quick. Your worship says very true: — I 
pray your worship, come a little nearer this 
ways. 50 

Fal. I warrant thee, nobody hears; — ^mine 
own people, mine own people. 

Quick. Are they so? God bless them, and 
make them his servants! 

Bhl. Well: Mistress Ford; — what of her? 
Quick Why, sir, she’s a good creature.-- 
Dol'd, Lord ! your worship’s a wanton! Well, 
heaven forgive you, and all of us, I pray! — 
Bhl. Mistress Ford ;~come. Mistress Ford, — 
Quick. Marry, this is the short and the long 
211 
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of it; you have brought her into such a canaries^ 
as ’t is wonderful. The best courtier of them 
aU, when the court lay at Windsor, could never 
have brought her to such a canary.^ Yet there 
has been knights, and lords, and gentlemen, 
with their coaches; I warrant you, coach after 
coach, letter after letter, gift after gift; smelling 
so sweetly — all musk — and so rushling, I 
warrant you, in silk and gold; and in such 
alligant^ terms; and in such wine and sugar 
of the best and the faii’est, that would have 
won any woman^s heart; and, I warrant you, 
they could never get an eye-wink of her: — I 
had myself twenty angels given me this 
morning; but I defy all angels — in any such 
sort, as they say — but in the way of honesty: 
— and, I warrant you, they could never get 
her so much as sip on a cup with the proudest 
of them all: and yet there has been earls, nay, 
which is more, pensioners;^ but, I warrant 
you, aU is one with her. so 

Fal. But what says she to me? be brief, my 
good sh e-Mercury. 

Qwich. Marry, she hath receiv’d your letter; 
for the which she thanks you a thousand times; 
and she gives you to notify, that her husband 
will be absence from his house between ten 
and eleven. 

Fal. Ten and eleven '2 

Quick. Ay, forsooth; and then you may come 
and see the picture, she says, that you wot of; 
— Master Ford, her husband, will be from 
home. Alas, the sweet woman leads an ill 
life with him! he’s a very jealousy man: she 
leads a very frampold^ life with him, good 
heart. 95 

Fal. Ten and eleven: — woman, commend 
me to her; I will not fail her. 

Quick. Why, you say well. But I have 
another messenger to your worship. Mistress 
Page hath her hearty commendations to you, 
too: — and let me tell you in your ear, she ’s as 
fartuous^ a civil modest wife, and one, I tell 
you, that will not miss you morning nor 
evening prayer, as any is in Windsor, whoe’er 
be the other: — and she bade me tell your 

1 Ca^iai'y, a blunder for quandary 

2 AUigant=QlegQXit. 

2 Pensioners, gentlemen retainers at court. 

4 Frampold, quarrelsome 6 Fartuous, virtuous. 
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worship that her husband is seldom from home; 
but, she hopes, there will come a time — I never 
knew a woman so dote upon a man: surely, I 
think you have charms, la! yes, in truth. 

Fal. Not I, I assure thee: setting the attrac- 
tion of my good parts aside, I have no other 
charms. 111 

Quick. Blessing on your heart for ’t ! 

Fal. But, I pray thee, tell me this, — has 
Ford’s wife and Page’s wife acquainted each 
other how they love me*^ 

Quick. That were a jest indeed ! — they have 
not so little grace, I hope: — that were a trick 
indeed ! — But Mistress Page would desire you 
to send her your little page, of all loves: her 
husband has a marvellous infection to the little 
page; and, truly. Master Page is an honest 
man. Never a wife in Windsor leads a better 
life than she does: do what she will, say what 
she will, take aU, pay all, go to bed when she 
list, rise when she list, all is as she will: and, 
truly, she deserves it; for if there be a kind 
woman in Windsor, she is one. You must 
send her your page; no remedy. 

Fal. Why, I will. 129 

Quick. Nay, but do so, then: and, look you, 
he may come and go between you both: and, 
ill any case, have a nay- word, that you may 
know one another’s mind, and the boy never 
need to understand any thing; for ’t is not good 
that children should know any wickedness: 
old folks, you know, have discretion, as they 
say, and know the world. 

Fal. Fare thee well: commend me to them 
both: there’s my purse; I am yet thy debtor, 
— Boy, go along with this woman. [Euieimt 
Ifistress Quickly and Robin.'] — This news dis- 
tracts me ! ® 141 

Fist. This pink^ is one of Cupid’s carriers: — 
Clap on more sails; pursue; up with your 
fights;® 

Give fire; she is my prize, or ocean whelm 
them all ! \liJArlt. 

Fal. Say’st thou so, old Jack? go thy ways; 
I ’ll make more of thy old body than I have 
done. Will they yet look after thee? Wilt 
thou, after the expense of so much money, be 

6 Distracts me (with joy). 

PmJc, with a double meanings: a small sailing-vessel; 
also, a procuress. s Fights. See note 78. 
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now a gainer'? Good body, I thank thee. Let 
them say ’t is grossly done; so it be fairly done, 
no matter. loi 

Enter Baedolph, with a oup of sack. 

Bard. Sir John, there’s one Master Brook 
below would fain speak with you, and be 
acquainted with you; and hath sent your 
worship a morning’s draught of sack. 

Fal. Brook is his name'? 

Bard. Ay, sir. 

Fal. Call him in. [Exit Ba^'dolph.l Such 
Brooks are welcome to me, that o’erflow such 
liquor. — Ah, ha’ Mistress Ford and Mistress 
Page, have I encompass’d yen'? go to; 'via!'^ 

Be~enter Bae,dolph, with Foed disguised. 

Ford. ’Bless you, sir. ico 

Fal. And you, sir. Would you apeak with 
me^ 

Ford. I make bold to press with so little 
preparation upon you. 

Fal. You’re welcome. What’s your will? 
— Give us leave, drawer. [Ej:it Bardolph. 

Ford. Sir, I am a gentleman that have spent 
much; my name is Brook. 

Fal. Good Master Brook, I desire more 
acquahitancc of you. 

Ford. Good Sir John, 1 sue for yours: not 
to charge you; for I must let you understand 
I think myself in better plight for a lender 
thiui you are: the which hath something 
embolden’d me to this unseason’d intrusion; 
for they say, if money go before, all ways do 
lie open. 

Fal. Money is a good soldier, sir, and will on. 

Ford. Troth, and I have a bag of money 
here troubles me: if you will help to bear it. 
Sir John, hike half, or all, for easing me of the 
carriage. 

Fat. Sir, I know not how I may desire to be 
your porter, i 8 i 

BWd. I will tell you, sir, if you will give 
me the hearing. 

Fal. Speak, good Master Brook: I shall be 
glad to be your servant. 

Ford. Sir, I hear you are a scholar,— I will 


1 Via, a joyous exclamation. 

2 CTiufcason’ 'unseasonable. 


be brief with you; — and you have been a man 
long known to me, though I had never so 
good means, as desire, to make myseK ac- 
quainted with you. I shall discover a thing 
to you, wherein I must very much lay open 
mine own imperfection: but, good Sir John, 
as you have one eye upon my follies, as you 
hear them unfolded, turn another into the 
register of your own ; that I may pass with a 
reproof the easier, sith you yourself know how 
easy it is to be such an offender. 

Fal. Very well, sir; proceed. 

Ford. There is a gentlewoman in this town, 
her husband’s name is Ford. 

Fal. Well, sir. 200 

Ford. I have long lov’d her, and, I protest 
to you, bestowed much on her; following her 
with a doting observance;^ engross’d^ oppor- 
tunities to meet her; fee’d every slight occa- 
sion that could but niggardly give me sight of 
her; not only bought many presents to give 
her, but have given largely to many to know 
what she would have given; briefly, I have 
pursued her as love hath pursu’d me; which 
hath been on the wing of all occasions. But 
whatsoever I have merited, either in my mind 
or in my means, meed, I am sure, I have 
received none; unless experience be a jewel: 
that I have purchased at an infinite rate; and 
that hath taught me to say this; 

“Love like a shadow flies when substance love pursues; 

Pursuing that that flies, and flying what pursues.” 

Fal. Have you receiv’d no promise of satis- 
faction at her hands? 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Have you importun’d her to such a 
purpose? 221 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Of what quality was your love, then? 

Ford. Like a fair house built on another 
man’s ground; so that I have lost my edifice 
by mistaking the place where I erected it 

Fal. To what purpose have you unfolded 
this to me? 

Ford. When I have told you that, I have 
told you all Some say, that though she 


s observances: attention 
4 JEngross'd, i e. bouKlit in the gross. 
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appear honest to me, yet in other places slxe 
enlargeth her mirth so far that there is shrewd^ 
construction made of her. Now, Sir John, 
here is the heart of my purpose: you are a 
gentleman of excellent breeding, admirable 
discourse, of great admittance,^ authentic^ in 
your place and person, generally allowed^ for 


amiable^* siege to the honesty of this Ford’s 
wife: use your art of wooing; win her to 
consent to you : if any man may, you may as 
soon as any. 

Fal. Would it ajoply well to the vehemency 
of your affection, that I should win what you 
would enjoy? Methinks you prescribe^ to 
yourself very preposterously.® m 

Ford. 0, understand my drift. She dwells 

"i- Shrewd, malicious 

2 Of great acZmi«ance= admitted into high society 

3 Authentic, i e having authority. 

4 A ZZowetZ— approved of. 

5 Preparations ~ accomplishments 

6 Amiable, i.e. pertaining to love. 

7 Prescribe^ i.e, a remedy. 

8 Prepostmwusly, perversely, unnaturally. 
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your many war-like, court-like, and learned 
preparations,® — 239 

Fal. 0, sir! 

Ford. Believe it, for you know it. — There 
is money; spend it, spend it; spend more; 
spend all I have; only give me so much of 
your time in exchange of it, as to lay an 


so securely^ on the excellency of her honour, 
that the folly of my soul dares not present 
itself: she is too bright to be look’d against. 
Now, could T come to her with any detection 
in my hand, my desires had instance^® and 
argument to commend themselves: I could 
drive her then from the ward of her ])urity, 
her reputation, her marriage- vow, and a 
thousand other her defences, which now are 
too-too strongly embattled against me. What 
say you to ’t, Sir John? 202 

Fal. Master Brook, I will first make bold 
with your money; next, give me your hand; 

3 Securely, unsuspiciously. 

10 Instance, precedence. 



Ford 0, understand my drift She dwells so securely on the excellency of her honour, that the folly 
of my soul dares not present itself.— (Act n. 3 251-354 ) 
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and lasfc, as I am a gentleman, yon shall, if 
yon will, enjoy Ford’s wife. 266 

Ford. 0 good sir! 

Fal. I say yon shall. 

Ford. Want no money. Sir John; yon shall 
want none. 

Fal. Want no Mistress Ford, Master Brook; 
yon shall want none. I shall be with her, I 
may tell yon, by her own appointment — even 
as yon came in to me, her assistant, or go- 
between, parted from me: — I say I shall be 
with her between ten and eleven; for at that 
time the jealous rascally knave, her hnsband, 
will be forth. Come yon to me at night; yon 
shall know how I speed. 

Ford. I am blest in yonr acquaintance. Bo 
yon know Ford, sir'^ 2 so 

Fal. Hang him, poor cnckoldly knave! I 
know him not: — yet I wrong him to call him 
poor; they say the jealous wittolly^ knave hath 
masses of money; for the which his wife seems 
to me well-favonr’d. I will use her as the key 
of the cnckoldly rogue’s coffer; and there ’s my 
harvest-home. 

Ford. 1 would yon knew Ford, sir, that yon 
might avoid him, if yon saw him. 

Fal. Hang him, mechanical salt-bntter^ 
rogue! I will stai-e him out of his wits; I will 
awe him with my cudgel: it shall hang like 
' a meteor o’er the cuckold’s horns. Q Master 
} Brook, thou shalt know I will predominate over 
j the peasant, and thou shalt lie with his wife. — ] 
Come to me soon at night: — Ford ’s a knave, 
and I will aggravate his style thou. Master 
Brook, shalt know him for knave and cuckold: 
-—come to me soon at night. 299 

Ford. What a damn’d Epicurean rascal is 
this! — My heart is ready to crack with im- 
patience. — Who says this is improvident^ 
jealousy? my wife hath sent to him, the hour 
is fix’d, the match is made. Would any man 
have thought this? — See the hell of having a 
false woman! My bed shall be abus’d, my 
coffers ransack’d, my reputation gnawn at; 
and I shall not only receive this villanous 


1 Wittolly, like a wittol, i.e. a willing cuckold 

2 Mechanical, having a trade, used in contempt 
8 Salt-butter on coarse food. 

* Aggravate Ms style, i e. add to his titles that of cuckold 
8 Improvident, heedless, rash. 


wrong, but stand under the adoption® of 
abominable terms, and by him who does me 
this wrong. Terms! names' — Amaimon sounds 
well; Lucifer, well; Barbason, well; yet they 
are devils’ additions,^ the names of fiends : but 
cuckold ' wittol- cuckold ! ® the devil himself 
hath not such a name. Page is an ass, a secure^ 
ass: he will trust his wife; he will not be 
jealous. I wiU rather trust a Fleming with 
my butter, Parson Hugh the Welshman with 
my cheese, an Irishman with my aqua-vitae 
bottle, or a thief to walk my ambling gelding, 
than my wife with herself: then she plots, 
then she ruminates, then she devises; and 
what they think in their hearts they may 
effect, they will break their hearts but they 
mil effect. Heaven be prais’d for my j ealousy ! 
— Eleven o’clock the hour: — I will prevent 
this, detect my wife, be reveng’d on Falstaff, 
and laugh at Page. I will about it; better 
three hours too soon than a minute too late. 
Fie, fie, fie! cuckold' cuckold! cuckold! [Exit. 

Scene III. A field near ^Ymdsor. 

Enter Caius and Euq-by. 

Cains. Jack Eugby, — 

Rtcg, Sir? 

Caius. Yat is de clock, Jack? 

Rug. ’T is past the hour, sir, that Sir Hugh 
promised to meet. 

Caius. By gar, he has save his soul, dat he 
is no come; he has pray his Pible veil, dat he 
is no come: by gar, Jack Eugby, he is dead 
already, if he be come. 

Rug. He is wise, sir; he knew your worship 
would kill him, if he came. ii 

Cams. By gar, de herring is no dead so as 
I vill kill him. Take your rapier, Jack; I vill 
tell you how I vill kill him. 

Rug. Alas, sir, I cannot fence. 

Caius. Yillainy, take your rapier. 

Rug. Forbear; here ’s company. 

Enter Eost, Shallow, Slender, and Pace, 

Host. ’Bless thee, bully doctor! 

6 Stand under the a£2:opJiou=sutmit to the imposition. 

^ Additions, titles. 

8 Wittol-cuckold, one knowingly cuckolded. 

8 Secure, unreflecting. 
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Slial ’Save you, Mastei- Doctor Cains ! 

Page. Now, good master doctor I 20 

Slen. ’Give you good morrow, sir. 

Gains. Yat be all you, one, two, tree, four, 
come for? 

Host. To see thee fight, to see thee foin, to 
see thee traverse to see thee here, to see thee 
there; to see thee pass thy punto,^ thy stock,^ 
thy reverse,^ thy distance,^ thy montdnt.^ Is he 


dead, my Ethiopian? is he dead, my Francisco? 
ha, bully! What says my ^sculapius^ my 
Galen? my heart-of-elder?^ ha! is he dead, 
bully-Stale? is he dead? 31 

Cains. By gar, he is de coward Jack priest 
of de varld; he is not show his face. 

Host. Thou art [[a Castalion-King-Urinal !] 
Hector of Greece, my boy! 

Cains. I pray you, bear vitness that me 



Most Let him die : sheathe thy impatience, throw cold water on thy choler : go about the fields with me through 
Trogmore . I will bring thee where Mistress Anne Page is.— (Act 11 3 88-91 ) 


have stay six or seven, two, tree homrs for 
him, and he is no come. ss 

Shal. He is the wiser man, master doctor: 
he is a curer of souls, and you a curer of bodies; 
if you should fight, you go against the hair of ^ 
your professions. — Is it not true. Master Page'2 
Page. Master Shallow, you have yourself 
been a great fighter, though now a man of 
peace. 

Sha^ ’Bodikins, Master Page, though I now 
be old, and of the peace, if I see a sword out, 
my finger itches to make one. Though we 
are justices, and doctors, and churchmen, 

1 Terms in fencing. 

2 Eeart-of -elder, %.e. weak, faint. 

s Against the contrary to the nature of, 
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Master Page, we have some salt of our youth 
in us; we are the sons of women. Master 
Page. 61 

Page. ’T is true. Master Shallow. 

Hhal. It will be found so. Master Page.— 
Master Doctor Caius, I am come to fetch you 
home. I am swoim of the peace: you have 
show’d yourself a wise physician, and Sir 
Hugh hath shown himself a wise and patient 
churchman. You must go with me, master 
doctor. 

Host Pardon, guest- justice. — A word, Moun- 
seur Mock-water. 60 

Cains. Mock-vater! vat is dat? 

Host. Mock-water, in our English tongue, 
is valour, bully. 
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Caius, By gar, den, I have as mush mock- 
vater as de Englishman. — Scurvy jack-dog 
priest ! by gar, me vill cut his ears. 

Host. He will clapper-claw^ thee tightly, 
bully. 

Cains. Clapper-de-claw! vat is daf? 69 

Host. That IS, he will make thee amends. 

Caius. By gar, me do look he shall clapper- 
de-claw me; for, by gar, me vill have it. 

Host. And I will provoke him to T, or let 
him wag. 

Caius. Me tank you for dat. 

Host. And, moreover, bully, — But first, 
master guest, and Master Page, and eke 
Cavaliero Slender, go you through the town to 
Frogmore. [Aside to them. 

Page. Sir Hugh is there, is he*^ 

Host. He is there : see what humour he is 
in; and I will bring the doctor about by the 
fields. Will it do well? 


Shal. We will do it. S4 

Page.^ JShal., and Slen. Adieu, good master 
doctor. [Exeunt Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Caius. By gar, me vill kill de priest; for he 
speak for a jack-an-ape to Anne Page. 

Host. Let him die : sheathe thy impatience, 
throw cold water on thy choler. go about the 
fields with me through Frogmore : I will bring 
thee where Mistress Anne Page is, at a farm- 
house a-f easting; and thou shalt woo her. 
Cried I aim'^ said I well ^ 

Caius. By gar, me dank you for dat: by 
gar, I love you; and T shall procure-a you de 
good guest, de earl, de knight, de lords, de 
gentlemen, my patients. 

Host. For the which I will be thy adversary 
toward Anne Page. Said I welD 

Caius. By gar, Tis good; veil said. lOO 
Host. Let us wag, then. 

Caius . at my heels, J ack Eugby. [Exeunt. 


ACT 

Scene. I. A held near Frogmore. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans and Simple. 

Evans. I pray you now, good Master 
Slender’s serving-man, and friend Simple by 
your name, which way have you look’d for 
Master Caius, that calls himself doctor of 
physic? 

Sim. Marry, sir, the pittie-ward,^ the Park- 
ward: every way: old Windsor way, and 
every way but the town way. 

Evans. I most fehemcntly desme you you 
will also look that way, lo 

Sim. 1 will, sir. [Petires. 

Evans. ’Pless my soul, how full of cholers I 
am, and trempling of mind ! — I shall be glad 
if he have deceiv’d me: — how melancholies I 
J am will knog his urinals about his knave’s 
i costard when I have goot opportunities for the 
rork.^ — ’Pless my soul 1 — ] 

“To shallow livers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals ; 


III 

There will we make our peds of roses, 

And a thousand fragrant posies. 20 

To shallow — ” 

’Mercy on me ! I have a great dispositions to 
cry.— [Sings. 

“ Melodious birds sing madrigals; — 

When as I sat in Pabylon, — 

And a thousand vagram^ posies. 

To shallow,” &c. 

Sim. [Coming forward^ Yonder he is com- 
ing, this way, Sir Hugh. 

Evans. He ’s welcome. — [Sings. 

“ To shallow livers, to whose falls” — 31 

Heaven prosper the right ! — What weapons is 
he? 

Svn. No weapons, sir. There comes my 
master, Master Shallow, and another gentle- 
man, from Frogmore, over the stile, this way. 

Evans. Pray you, give me my gown; or else 
keep it in your arms. [Reads in a hoolc. 

Enter Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Shal. How now, master parson ! Good mor- 
row, good Sir Hugh. Keep a gamester from 


1 thrash. 


2 See note 81. 


3 Vagram , for vagrant, 
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the dice, and a good student from his book, 
and it is wonderful. 

Slen. \Aside\ Ah, sweet Anne Page ! 40 

Page. ’Save you, good Sir Hugh ! 

Evans. ’Pless you from his mercy sake, all 
of you ! 

Shal. What, the sword and the word ! do 
you study them both, master parson ? 

Page. And youthful still, m your doublet 
and hose this raw rheumatic day? 

Evans. There is reasons and causes for it. 

Page. We are come to you to do a good 
office, master parson. so 

Evans. Fery well: what is it *2 

Page. Yonder is a most reverend gentle- 
man, who, belike having received wrong by 
some person, is at most odds with his own 
gravity and patience that ever you saw. 

Skal. I have lived fourscore years and up- 
ward; I never heard a man of his place, grav- 
ity, and learning, so wide of ^ his own respect. 

Evans. What is he '2 59 

Page. I think you know him; Master Doc- 
tor Caius, the renowned French physician. 

Evans. Got’s will, and his passion of my 
heart ! I had as lief you would tell me of a 
mess of porridge. 

Page. Why? 

Evans. He has no more knowledge in Hib- 
bocrates and Galen, — and he is a knave be- 
sides; a cowardly knave as you would desires 
to be acquainted withal. 

Page. I warrant you, he ’s the man should 
fight with him. 71 

Elen. [Aside'l 0 sweet Anne Page ! 

Shal. It appears so, by his weapons. — Keep 
them asunder:— here comes Doctor Caius. 

Enter Host, Caius, and Eugby. 

Page. Nay, good master parson, keep in 
your weapon. 

Shal. So do you, good master doctor. 

Host. Disarm them, and let them question: 
[Page and Host take the rapiers from thern\ let 
them keep their limbs whole, and hack our 
English. 80 

Caius. I pray you, let-a me speak a word 
vit your ear. Vherefore vill you not meet-a me ? 


1 So wide of, i.e. so wide of the mark of. 
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Evans. [Aside to Caius\ Pray you, use your 
patience: in goot time. 84 

Caius. By gar, you are de coward, de Jack- 
dog, John-ape. 

Evans. [Aside to Caim'\ Pray you, let us not 
be laughing-stogs to other men’s humours; I 
desire you in friendship, and I will one way 
or other make you amends. — [Aloudi I 
knog your urinals about your knave’s cogs- 
comb for missing your meetings and appoint- 
ments. 92 

Caius. Liable! — Jack Eugby, — mine host 
de Jarteer, — have I not stay for him to kiU 
him? have I not, at de place I did appoint? 

Evans. As I am a Christians soul, now, look 
you, this is the place appointed: I’ll be judg- 
ment by mine host of the Garter. 

Host. Peace, I say, Guallia and Gaul, French 
and Welsh, soul-curer and body-curer ! loo 

Caius. Ay, dat is very good; excellent. 

Host. Peace, I say ^ hear mine host of the 
Garter. Am I politic ? am I subtle am I a 
MachiaveD Shall I lose my doctor? no; he 
gives me the potions and the motions. Shall 

I lose my parson, my priest, my Sir Hugh? 
no; he gives me the proverbs and the no- verbs. 
— Give me thy hand, terrestrial ; [tahmg Caius^ 
han(P\ so. — Give me thy hand, celestial; [taking 
Evan^ handl so. [Host joins their hands in 
token of reconciliation'] — Boys of art, I have de- 
ceiv’d you both; I have directed you to wrong 
places: your hearts are mighty, your skins are 
whole, and let burnt sack be the issue. — Come, 
lay their swords to pawn. — Follow me, lads of 
peace; follow, follow, follow. 

Shal. Trust me, a mad host. — Follow, gen- 
tlemen, follow. 

Slen. [Aside] 0 sweet Anne Page ! . 

[Emeisnt Shallov)^ Slender., Page., and Host. 

Caius. Ha, do I perceive dat? have you 
make-a de sot of us, ha, ha? 119 

Evans. This is well; he has made us his 
vlouting-stog.2 — I desire you that we may be 
friends; and let us knog our prains together 
to be revenge on this same scall,^ scurvy, cog- 
ging^ companion,^ the host of the Garter. 

Caius. By gar, vit all my heart. He pro- 

2 Vtouting-stop, le. flouting-stock= laughing-stock. 

3 Scall, for scald -shabby, mean 

* Cogging, cheating, Companions: fellow. 
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mise to bring me vere is Anne Page; by gar, 
he deceive me too. 127 

Evans. Well, I will smite his noddles. Pray 
yon, follow. 

[^Exeunt arm in arm.^ Rugby arid Simple 
imitating them. 

Scene II. The street^ in Windsor, 

Enter Mistress Page and Eobin. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, keep your way, little gal- 
lant; you were wont to be a follower, but now 
you are a leader. Whether had you rather 
lead mine eyes, or eye your master’s heels? 

Rob. I had rather, forsooth, go before you 
like a man than follow him like a dwarf. 

Mrs. Page. 0, you are a flattering boy: now 
I see you’ll be a courtier. 

Enter Ford. 

Ford. Well met, Mistress Page. Whither 
go you ? 10 

Mrs. Page. Tiaily, sir, to see your wife. Is 
she at home ? 

Ford. Ay, and as idle as she may hang toge- 
ther, for want of company. I think, if your 
husbands were dead, you two would marry. 

Mrs. Page. Be sure of that, — two other hus- 
bands. 

Ford. Where had you this ^metty weather- 
cock? 

Mrs. Page. I cannot tell what the dickens 
his name is my husband had him of. — What 
<lo you call your knight’s name, sirrah ? 21 

Rob. Sir John Falstaff. 

Ford. Sir JohnFalstiiff! 

Mrs. Page. He, he; I can never hit on’s 
name.— There is such a league between my 
good man and he ! — la your wife at home in- 
deed ? 

Ford. Indeed she is. 

Mrs. Page. By your leave, sir: I am sick 
till I see her. {^Exoimt Mrs. Page and Robin. 

Ford. Has Page any bx’ains? hath he any 
eyes ? hath he any thinking ? Sure, they sleep ; 
he hath no use of them. Why, this boy will 
carry a letter twenty mile, as easy as a cannon 
will shoot point-blank twelve score.^ He 


1 Twelve score, i.e. twelve score yards. 


pieces out his wife’s inclination; he gives her 
folly motion^ and advantage: and now she’s 
going to my wife, and Falstaff’s boy with her: 
— a man may hear this shower sing in the 
wind: — and Falstaffs boy with her' — Good 
plots! — they are laid; and our revolted wives 
share damnation together. Well; I will take 
him, then torture my wife, pluck the borrow’d 
veil of modesty from the so seeming Mistress 
Page, divulge Page^ himself for a secure^ and 
wilful Actaeon ; and to these violent proceed- 
ings all my neighbours shall cry aim.^ [Clock 
strikes.'] The clock gives me my cue, and my 
assurance bids me search: there I shall find 
Falstaff: I shall be rather prais’d for this 
than mock’d ; for it is as positive as the earth 
is firm that Falstaff is there: I will go. 50 

Enter Page, Shallow, Slender, Most, Sir 
Hugh Evans, Caius, and Eugby. 

Shal., Page, <hc. Well met. Master Ford. 

Ford. Trust me, a good knot: I have good 
cheer at home; and I pray you all, go with 
me. 

Shal. I must excuse myself, Master Ford. 

Slen. And so must I, sir: we have ap- 
pointed to dine with Mistress Anne, and I 
would not break with her for more money 
than I ’ll speak of. 

Shal. We have linger’d about a match be- 
tween Anne Page and my cousin Slender, and 
this day we shall have our answer. 60 

Slen. I hope I have your good will, father 
Page. 

Page. You have, Master Slender; I stand 
wholly for you : — but my wife, master doctor, 
is for you altogether. 

Cams. Ay, by gar; and de maid is love-a 
me; my nursh-a Quickly tell me so mush. 

Most. What say you to young Master Fen- 
ton? he capers, he dances, he has eyes of 
youth, he writes verses, he speaks holiday, he 
smells April and May: he will carry ’t, he will 
carry ’t; ’tis in his buttons;® he will carry ’t. 

Page. Not by my consent, I promise you. 


a Motion, motive, incitement. 

3 Divulge Page, i.e. proclaim Page. 

^ Secure, wanting in circnmspection. 

5 Cry ami (4o)= approve of. 

« In hzs buttons =:m his capacity or power. 
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The gentleman is of no having:^ he kept com- 
pany with the wild prince and Pointz; he is 
of too high a region; he knows too much. No, 
he shall not knit a knot in his fortunes with 
the finger of my substance : if he take her, let 
him take her simply; the wealth I have waits 
on my consent, and my consent goes not that 
way. so 

Ford. I beseech you heartily, some of you 
go home with me to dinner: besides your 
cheer, you shall have sport; I will show you 
a monster. — Master doctor, you shall go; — 
so shall you, Master Page; — and you. Sir 
Hugh. 

JShal. Well, fare you well: — we shall have 
the freer wooing at Master Page’s. 

[Exeunt Shallow and Slender, 

Cams. Go home, John Eugby; I come anon. 

[Exit Rugby. 

Host. Farewell, my hearts: I will to my 
honest knight Falstafif, and drink canary with 
him. [Eocit 

Ford. [Aside'l I think I shall drink in pipe- 
wine^ first with him; I ’ll make him dance. — 
Will you go, gentles? 9 a 

All. Have with you to see this monster. 

[Exeunt. 

ScEKE III. A room in Fords house. 

Enter Mistress Ford and Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Ford. What, John! What, Eobertl 

Mrs. Page. Quickly, quickly: — is the buck- 
basket — 3 

Mrs. Ford. I warrant. — What, Eobin, I say! 

Enter Servants with a hashet. 

Mrs. Page. Come, come, come. 

Mrs. Ford. Here, set it down. 

Mrs. Page. Give your men the charge; we 
must be brief. 

Mrs. Ford. Marry, as I told you before, 
John and Eobert, be ready here hard by in 
the brew-house; and when I suddenly call 
you, come forth, and, without any pause or 
staggering, take this basket on your shoul- 
ders: that done, trudge with it in all haste, 

1 Eavbig, income, possessions. 

2 Pipe-wine, le. wine from the cask 

s Buclc-hasketf a basket for soiled linen. 
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and carry it among the whitsters^ in Datchet- 
mead, and there empty it in the muddy ditch 
close by the Thames side. 

2frs. Page. You will do it"^ 

Mrs. Ford. I ha’ told them over and over; 
they lack no direction.— Be gone, and come 
when you are call’d. [Exeunt Servants. 

Mrs. Page. Here comes little Eobin. 21 

Enter Eobin. 

Mrs. Ford. How now, my eyas -musket!^ 
what news with you ? 

Rob. My master. Sir John, is come in at 
your back-door. Mistress Ford, and requests 
your company. 

Mrs. Page. You little Jack -a- Lent,® have 
you been true to us? 

Rob. Ay, I ’ll be sworn. My master knows 
not of your being here, and hath threaten’d 
to put me into everlasting liberty, if I tell you 
of it; for he swears he ’ll turn me away. 

Mrs. Page. Thou ’rt a good boy: this secrecy 
of thine shall be a tailor to thee, and shall 
make thee a new doublet and hose. — I ’ll go 
hide me. 

Mrs. Ford. Do so. — Go tell thy master I am 
alone. — Mistress Page, remember you your 
cue. [Exit Rohm. 

Mrs. Page. I warrant thee ; if I do not act 
it, hiss me. [Exit. 

Mrs. Ford. Go to, then: we’ll use this un- 
wholesome humidity, this gross watery pum- 
pion;7 we’ll teach him to know turtles® from 
jays.® 45 

Enter Falstaef. 

Fal. “Have I caught” thee, “my heavenly 
jewel?” Why, now let me die, for. I have 
liv’d long enough; this is the period of my 
ambition: [Ksses her Jiandi] 0 this blessed hour! 

Afrs. Ford. 0 sweet Sir John ! 

Fal. Mistress Ford, I cannot cog,^® I can- 
not prate, Mistress Ford. Now shall I sin in 
my wish, — I would thy husband were dead : 

4 Whitsters, bleachers. 

5 Eyas-muslcet, a young sparrow-hawk 

® Jaclc-a-Lent, a stuffed puppet. 

7 Pumpion, a pumpkin 

8 Turtles, used figuratively = chaste women. 

8 Jays, used figuratively = unchaste women. 

'^^Cog, deceive, cheat. 
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I 11 speak it before the best lord, I would make 
thee my lady. 

Mrs. Ford. I your lady, Sir Johni alas, I 
should be a pitiful lady > 

Fal. Let the court of France show me such 
another. I see how thine eye would emulate 
the diamond: thou hast the right arched 
beauty of the brow that becomes the ship- 


tire, ^ the tire- valiant,^ or any tire^ of Venetian 
admittance. 2 ci 

2Irs. Ford. A plain kerchief, Sir John: my 
browsbecome nothing else; nor that well neither. 

Fal. By the Lord, thou art a traitor to say 
so: thou wouldst make an absolute courtier; 
and the firm fixture of thy foot would give an 
excellent motion to thy gait in a semicircled 



farthingale. I see what thou wert, if Fortune 
thy foe were not, Nature thy friend. Come, 
thou canat not hide it. 7 i 

Mrs. Ford. Believe me, there ’s no such thing 
in me. 

Fal, What made me love thee? let that per- 
suade thee there ’s something extraordinary in 
thee. Come, I cannot cog,^ and say thou art 
tliis and that, like a many of these lisping 
hawthorn - buds, that come like women in 
men’s apparel, and smell like Bucklersbury^ in 

1 Ship-tire, a fanciful licacl-dross. 

2 Venetiari admittance fashion. 

8 Cog, deceive, 

^ Bucklersbury, a street in London chiejfly inhabited by 
druggists and herbalists 


simple time;^ I cannot: but Hove thee; none 
but thee ; and thou deserv’st it. si 

Mrs. Ford. Do not betray me, sir. I fear 
you love Mistress Page. 

Fal. Thou mightst as well say I love to 
walk by the Counter-gate, which is as hateful 
to me as the reek^ of a limekiln. 

Mrs. Ford. Well, heaven knows how I love 
you; and you shall one day find it. 

Fal. Keep in that mind; I’ll deserve it. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I must tell you, so you do; 
or else I could not be in that mind. 9 i 

Moh. [ WitMyh\ Mistress Ford, Mistress Ford! 

5 Simple ime=time for gathering simples or herbs. 

® Meek, smoke. 
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here’s Mistress Page at the door, sweating, 
and blowing, and looking wildly, and would 
needs speak with you presently. 

Fal. She shall not see me: I will ensconce 
me behind the arras. 

Mrs. Ford. Pray you, do so : she ’s a very 
tatthng woman. 

[Falstaff stands behind the asras. 

Re-enter Mistress Page and Robin. 

What’s the matter^ how now! loo 

Mrs. Page. 0 Mistress Ford, what have you 
done^ You’re sham’d, you’re overthrown, 
you ’re undone for ever ! 

Mrs. Ford. What ’s the matter, good Mis- 
tress Page ? 

Mrs. Page. 0 well -a- day. Mistress Ford! 
having an honest man to your husband, to give 
him such cause of suspicion ! 

Mrs. Ford. What cause of suspicion? 

Mrs. Page. What cause of suspicion 1 Out 
upon you 1 how am I mistook in you ! iii 

Mrs. Ford. Why, alas, what’s the matter*!^ 

Mrs. Page. Your husband’s coming hither, 
woman, with all the officers in Windsor, to 
search for a gentleman that he says is here now 
in the house, by your consent, to take an ill 
advantage of his absence: you are undone. 

Mrs. Ford. ’T is not so, I hope. 

Mrs. Page. Pray heaven it be not so, that 
you have such a man here ! but ’t is most cer- 
tain your husband ’s coming, with half Wind- 
sor at his heels, to search for such a one. I 
come before to tell you. If you know yourseK 
clear, why, I am glad of it; but if you have a 
friend here, convey,^ convey him out. Be not 
amazed; call all your senses to you; defend 
your reputation, or bid farewell to your good 
life for ever. 128 

Mrs. Ford. What shall I do? — There is a 
gentleman my dear friend; and I fear not 
mine own shame so much as his peril : I had 
rather than a thousand pound he were out of 
the house. 

Mrs. Page. For shame! never stand “you 
had rather” and “you had rather:” your hus- 
band’s here at hand; bethink you of some 
conveyance in the house you cannot hide 


1 Convey, remove secretly. 2 Conveyance, trick, device. 
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him. — 0, how have you deceiv’d me 1 — Look- 
here is a basket* if he be of any reasonable 
stature, he may creep in here; and throw foul 
linen upon him, as if it were going to buck- 
ing: or, — it is whiting- time,2— send him by 
your two men to Datchet-mead. I 4 i 

Mrs Ford. He ’s too big to go in there. What 
shall I do? 

Re-enter Falstaff. 

Fal. Let me see ’t, let me see ’t, 0, let me 
see’t! — I’ll in, I’ll in: — follow your friend’s 
counsel: — I ’ll in. 

Mrs. Page. Wliat, Sir J ohn Falstaff ! Are 
these your letters, knight? 

Fal. I love thee, and none but thee; help 
me away; let me creep in here. I’ll never — 
[Goes into the basket; they cover 
him loith foul linen. 

Mrs. Page. Help to cover your master, boy. 
— Call your men, Mistress Ford. — You dis- 
sembling knight ! [Exit Robin. 15 s 

Mrs. Ford. Wliat, John! Robert! John! 

Re-enter Servants. 

Go take up these clothes here quickly: — 
where ’s the cowl - staff ? look, how you 
drumble!^ — Carry them to the laundress in 
Datchet-mead quickly, come. 

[They are going off with the basket^ when — 

Enter Ford, Page, Caius, and Sir Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford. ’Pray you, come near : if I suspect 
without cause, why then make sport at me; 
then let me be your jest; I deserve it. — How 
now! whither bear you this? 163 

Serv. To the laundress, forsooth. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, what have you to do 
whither they bear it? You were beat meddle 
with buck- washing.^ 

Ford. Buck ! I would I could wash myself 
of the buck! — Buck, buck, buck! Ay, buck; 
I warrant you, buck ; and of the season too, 
it shall appear. [Exeunt Servants with the 
basket.’] — Gentlemen, I have dream’d to-night; 
I ’ll tell you my dream. Here, hei'e, here be 

8 Whiting-time, bleaching- time. 

* Vrumhle-KtQ sluggish. 

5 Buck-washing, i e. washing of soiled linen. 
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my keys: ascend my chambers; search, seek, 
find out: I ’ll warrant we ’ll unkennel the fox. 
— Let me stop this way first [Locks the door] 

■ — So, now uncape.^ 

Page. Good Master Ford, be contented: 
you wrong yourself too much. 

Ford. True, Master Page. — Up, gentlemen; 
you shall see sport anon: follow me, gentle- 
men. [Ea;it 

Evans. This is fery fantastical humours and 
jealousies. 1S2 

Cains. By gar, ’tis no de fashion of France; 
it IS not jealous in France. 

Page. Nay, follow him, gentlemen; see the 
issue of his search. 

[Exemit Page., Cams., and Evans. 

Mrs. Page. Is there not a double excellency 
in this ? 

Mrs. Ford. I know not which pleases me 
better, that my husband is deceiv’d, or Sir 
John. 191 

Mrs. Page. What a taking was he in when 
your husband asked what was in the basket ! 

Mrs. Ford. I am half afraid he will have 
need of washing; so throwing him into the 
water will do him a benefit. 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest rascal ! I 
would all of the same strain were in the same 
distress. 

Mrs. Ford. I think my husband hath some 
special suspicion of Falstaff’s being here; for 
I never saw him so gross in his jealousy till 
now. 

Mrs. Page. I will lay a plot to try that; 
and we will yet have more tricks with Fal- 
stafF: his dissolute disease will scarce obey this 
medicine. 

Mrs^ Ford. Shall we send that foolish car- 
rion Mistress Quickly to him, and excuse his 
throwing into the water; and give him another 
ho])e, to betray him to another punishment 

Mrs. Page. We will do it: let him be sent 
for to-morrow eight o’clock, to have amends. 

Re-enter Ford, Page, Caius, and 
Sir Haon Evans. 

Ford. I cannot find him: may be the knave 
bragg’d of that he could not compass. 


Mrs. Page [Aside to Mrs. Ford] Heard you 
that"? 

Mrs. Ford. [Aside to Airs. Page] Ay, ay, 
peace. — You use me well, Master Ford, do 
you “2 

Ford. Ay, I do so. 

M7's. Ford. Heaven make you better than 
your thoughts ’ 

[Retires up stage loith Airs. Page. 

Ford. Amen! 220 

Airs. Page. You do yourseK mighty wrong, 
Master Ford. 

Ford. Ay, ay; I must bear it. 

Evans. If there be any pody in the house, 
and m the chambers, and in the coffers, and 
in the presses, heaven forgive my sins at the 
day of judgment ! 

Caius. By gar, nor I too; dere is no bodies. 

Page. Fie, fie, Master Ford! are you not 
asham’d*? What spirit, what devil suggests 
this imagination? I would not ha’ your dis- 
temper in this kind for the wealth of Windsor 
Castle. 

Ford. ’T is my fault. Master Page : I suffer 
for it. 235 

Evans. You suffer for a pad conscience: your 
wife is as honest a ’omans as I will desires 
among five thousand, and five hundred too. 

Cains. By gar, I see ’t is an honest woman. 

Ford. Well;— I promis’d you a dinner: — 
come, come, walk in the Park: I pray you, 
pardon me ; I will hereafter make known to 
you why I have done this. — Come, wife; — 
come. Mistress Page.— I pray you, pardon me; 
pray heartily, pardon me. 

Page. Let’s go in, gentlemen; but, trust 
me, we’ll mock him. I do invite you to-mor- 
row morning to my house to breakfast: after, 
we’ll a-birding2 together; I have a fine hawk 
for the bush. Shall it be so? 

Ford. Any thing. 

£ Evans. If there is one, I shall make two in) 
the company. 251 > 

Cams. If dere be one or two, I shall make-a ? 
de turd. ( 

Ford.“\ Pray you, go, Master Page. i 

Evans. I pray you now, remembrance to- 
morrow on the lousy knave, mine host. 


1 Ifncape, perhaps = to uncouple hounds. 


2 shooting birds 
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Cams. Dat is good; by gar, vit all my heart. 
Evans. A lousy knave, to have his gibes 
ad his mockeries ! [Exeunt 

Scene IY. Before Pagers house. 

Enter Fenton, Anne Page, and Mistress 
Quickly. — Quickly stands apan. 

Pent. I see I camiot get thy father’s love; 
’herefore no more turn me to him, sweet Nan. 
Aoine. Alas, how then? 

Fent. Y^hy, thou must be thyself, 

le doth object I am too great of birth; 
md that, my state being gall’d ^ with my ex- 
pense, 

seek to heal it only by his wealth; 
besides, these other bars he lays before me, — 
ly riots past, my wild societies; 

Old tells me ’t is a thing impossible 
should love thee but as a property. lo 

Ayine. May be he tells you true. 

Fent. No, heaven so speed me in my time 
to come’ 

tlbeit I will confess thy father’s wealth 
^as the first motive that I woo’d thee, Anne: 
^et, woomg thee, I found thee of more value 
hail stamps in gold or sums in sealed bags; 
Jid ’t is the very riches of thyself 
hat now I aim at. 

Anne. Gentle Master Fenton, 

'et seek my father’s love; still seek it, sir: 

: opportunity 2 and humblest suit 20 

annot attain it, why, then — Hark you hither. 

[They converse apart. 

Enter Shallow and Slender. 

Slial. Break their talk. Mistress Quickly: 
ly kinsman shall speak for himself. 

Slen. I ’ll make a shaft^ or a bolt on ’t: ’slid, 
is but venturing, 

8hal. Be not dismay’d. 

Elen. No, she shall not dismay me: I care 
rt for that, — but that I am afeard. 

Quick Hark ye; Master Slender would 
leak a word with you. so 

Anne. I come to him . — [Asidel This is my 
father’s choice: 


1 Gall’d, crippled 

2 Opportunity, making use of fitting occasions 
8 I’ll make a shaft, d'C =I ’ll hit or miss. 
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0, what a world of vile ill-favour’d faults 
Looks handsome in tlmee hundred pounds a- 
year ’ — 

Quick And how does good Master Fenton ? 
Pray you, a word with you. — 

Ehal. She’s coming; to her, coz. 0 boy, 
thou hadst a father ! 

Slen. I had a father, Mistress Anne; — my 
micle can tell you good jests of him. — Pray 
you, uncle, tell Mistress Anne the jest, how 
my father stole two geese out of a pen, good 
uncle. 41 

Shat Mistress Anne, my cousin loves you. 
Slen. Ay, that I do; as well as I love any 
woman in Glostershire, 

Shat He will maintain you like a gentle- 
woman. 

Slen. Ay, that I will, come cut and long- 
tail,^ under the degree of a squire. 

Shat He will make you a hundred and fifty 
pounds jointure. so 

Anne. Good Master Shallow, let him woo 
for himself. 

Shat Marry, I thank you for it; I thank you 
for that good comfort. — She calls you, coz: I ’ll 
leave you. 

A7i7ie. Now, Master Slender, — 

Sleyi. Now, good Mistress Anne, — 

Anne. What is your will ? 

Slen. My will! ’od’s heartlings, that’s a 
pretty jest indeed! I ne’er made my will 
yet, I thank heaven; I am not such a sickly 
creature, I give heaven praise. 62 

Amie. I mean, Master Slender, what would 
you with me 1 

Slen. Truly, for mine own part, I would 
little or nothing with you. Your father and 
my uncle hath made motions:® if it ]:)e my 
luck, so; if not, happy man be his dole! They 
can tell you how things go better than I can: 
you may ask your father; here he comes. To 

Ente?’ Page and Mistress Page. 

Page. Now, Master Slender: — love him, 
daughter Anne. — 

Why, how now! what does Master Fenton 
here? 


4 Come cut and whatever may happen. 

8 Motions, i.e. propositions. 
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ou wrong me sir, thus still to haunt my house : 
told you, sir, my daughter is dispos’d of. 
Fent. Nay, Master Page, be not impatient. 
Mrs. Page. Good Master Fenton, come not 
I my child. 

Page. She is no match for you. 

Fent. Sir, will you hear me ^ 

Page. No, good Master Fenton. — 

ome, Master Shallow ; come, son Slender ; in. — 
mowing my mind, you wrong me. Master 
Fenton. so 

\_Exeimt Page^ Miallow, and Slender. 
Quick. Speak to Mistress Page. 

Fent. Good Mistress Page, for that I love 
your daughter 

n such a righteous fashion as I do, 

’erforce, against all checks, rebukes, and man- 
ners, 

must advance the colours of my love, 
ind not retire : let me have your good will. 

Amio. Good mother, do not marry me to 
mild fool. 

IP'S. Page. I mean it not; I seek you a 
letter husband. — 

Qidck. That ’s my master, master doctor. — 
Anne. Alas, I had rather be set quick i’ th’ 
earth, 90 

^.nd bowl’d to death with turnips! 

Mrs. Page. Come, trouble not yourself. — 
Good Master Fenton, 

I will not be your friend nor enemy: 

My daughter will I question how she loves you. 
And as I find her, so am I affected. 

Till then farewell, sir: she must needs go in; 
Her father will be angry. 

Foit. Farewell, gentle mistress. — Farewell, 
Nan. [Exeunt Mrs. Page and Anne. 

Quick. This is my doing now: — “ Nay,” said 
I, “will you cast away your child ou a fool 
and a physician? Look on Master Fenton:” 
— this is my doing. 102 

Fent. I thank thee; and I pray thee, once 
to-night 

Give my sweet Nan this ring: there’s for thy 
pains. 

Quick. Now heaven send thee good fortune! 
[Exit Fenton.'] A kind heart he hath: a wo- 
man would run through fire and water for 
such a kind heart. But yet I would my mas- 
ter had Mistimss Anne; or I would Master 


Slender had her; or, in sooth, I would Master 
Fenton had her: I will do what I can for 
them all three; for so I have promis’d, and 
I ’ll be as good as my word; but speciously ^ for 
Master Fenton. Well, I must of another 



errand to Sir John Falstaff from my two mis- 
tresses: what a beast am I to slack it! [Exit. 

Scene V. A room in the Garter Inn. 

Enter Falstaff folloxoed by Baudolph. 

Fal. Bardolph, I say, — 

Bard. Here, sir. 

Fal. Go fetch me a quart of sack; put a 
toast in ’t. [Exit Bardolph.] Have I lived to be 
carried in a basket, and to be thrown in the 
Thames like a barrow of butcher’s offal? Well, 
if I be seiw’d such another trick. I’ll have 


I ^S2)eciowsZ2/=especiaUy. 
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my brains ta’en out, and butter’d, and give 
them to a dog for a new-yeai-’s gift. Tlie 
rogues slighted me^ into the river with as 
little remorse as they would have drown’d a 
blind bitch’s puppies, fifteen i’ the litter: and 
you may know by my size that I have a kind 
of alacrity in sinking; if the bottom were as 
deep as hell, I should down. I had been 
drowned, but that the shore was shelvy and 
shallow, — a death that I abhor; for the water 
} swells a man; ^and what a thing should I have 
i been when I had been swelled I I should have 
' been a mountain of mummy. ]] 

Re-e)itGT Bardolph with sacL 

Bard. Here ’s Mistress Quickly, sir, to speak 
with you. 21 

Fal. Gome, let me pour in some sack to the 
Thames water; for my belly’s as cold as if I 
had swallowed snowballs for pills to cool the 
reins ^ Cali her in. 

Bard. Come in, woman! 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Quick. By your leave; I cry you mercy: — 
give your worship good morrow. 

Fal. Take away these chalices,^ Go brew 
me a pottle^ of sack finely. so 

Bard. With eggs, sir? 

Fal. Simple of itself; I’ll no pullet-sperm^ 
in my brewage. \Exit Bardolph.'] How now ! 

Quich Marry, sir, I come to your worship 
from Mistress Pord. 

Fal. Mistress Ford ! I have had ford enough ; 
I was thrown into the ford; I have my belly 
full of ford. 

Quich. Alas the day! good heart, that was 
not her fault: she does so take on with her 
men; they mistook their erection. 4 i 

Fal. So did I mine, to build upon a foolish 
woman’s promise. 

Quick. Well, she laments, sir, for it, that 
it would yearn your heart to see it. Her hus- 
band goes this moiming a birding;® she desires 
you once more to come to her between eight 


1 Slighted me=threw me heedlessly 

2 The reim, the kidneys. s Chalices, cups. 

^ Pottle, a large tankard, originally holding two quarts 
Pullet‘Sperm-tla.e embryo of a chicken. 

« shooting birds 
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and nine. I must carry her word quickly: 
she ’U make you amends, I warrant you. 

Fal. Well, I will visit her: tell her so; and 
bid her think what a man is: let her consider 
his frailty, and then judge of my merit. 52 
Quick. I wiU tell her. 

Fal. Do so. Between nine and ten, say’st 
thou? 

Quick. Eight and nine, sir. 

Fal. Well, be gone: I will not miss her. 
Quick. Peace be with you, sir. [Exit. 

Fal. I marvel I hear not of Master Brook; 
he sent me word to stay within: I hke his 
money well. — 0, here he comes. 60 

Enter Ford disguised. 

Ford. ’Bless you, sir ! 

Fal. Now, Master Brook, — you come to 
know what hath pass’d between me and Ford’s 
wife? 

Ford. That, indeed, Sir John, is my business. 
Fal. Master Brook, I will not lie to you: I 
was at her house the hour she appointed me. 
Ford. And how sped you, sir*? 

Fal. Very ill-favouredly. Master Brook. 
Ford. How so, sir ? Did she change her de- 
termination*!^ 70 

Fal. No, Master Brook; but the peaking^ 
cornuto® husband. Master Brook, dwelling in 
a continual larum of jealousy, comes me in 
the instant of our encounter, after we had 
embrac’d, kiss’d, protested, and, as it were, 
spoke the prologue of our comedy; and at his 
heels a rabble of his companions, thither pro- 
vok’d and instigated by his distemper, and, 
forsooth, to search his house for his wife’s love. 
Ford. What, while you were there? so 
Fal. While I was there. ^ 

Ford. And did he search for you, and could 
not find you ? 

Fal. You shall hear. As good luck would 
have it, come in one Mistress Page: gives in- 
telligence of Ford’s approach; and, in her in- 
vention® and Ford’s wife’s distraction, they 
convey’d me into a buck-basket,^® 

Ford. A buck-basket I 

Fal. By the Lord, a buck-basket! i® — ^lumm’d 

■7 sneaking. s Cormdo, a cuckold, 

s Invention, Le. device 
10 JSuck-basJcet, basket of soiled linen. 
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me in with foul shirts and smocks, socks, foul 
stockings, greasy napkins; that, Master Brook, 
there was the rankest compound of villanous 
smell that ever offended nostril. 94 

Ford. And how long lay you there? 

Fal. Nay, you shall hear, Master Brook, 
what I have suffer’d to bring this woman to 
evil for your good. Being thus cramm’d in 
the basket, a couple of Ford’s knaves, his 
hinds, ^ were called forth by their mistress to 
carry me in the name of foul clothes to Dat- 
chet-lane : they took me on their shoulders; 
met the jealous knave their master in the 
door, who asked them once or twice what they 
had in their basket: I quak’d for fear, lest 
the lunatic knave would have search’d it; but 
fate, ordaining he should be a cuckold, held 
his hand. Well, on went he for a search, and 
away went I for foul clothes. But mark the 
sequel, Master Brook: I suffer’d the pangs of 
three several deaths; first, an intolerable 
fright, to be detected with a jealous rotten 
bell-wether; next, to be compass’d, like a good 
bilbo, 2 in the circumference of a peck, hilt to 
point, heel to head; and then, to be stopp’d 
in, like a strong distillation, with stinking 
clothes that fretted ^ in their own grease: think 
of that, — a man of my kidney, — think of that, 
— that am as subject to heat as butter; a man 
of continual dissolution and thaw; — it was a 
miracle to scape suffocation. And in the 
height of this bath, when I was more than 
half stew’d in grease, like a Dutch dish, to be 
thrown into the Thames, and cool’d, glowing 
hot, in that surge, like a horse-shoe; think of 


that, — hissing hot, — think of that, Master 
Brook. [Throivs himself into chair. 127 

Ford. In good sadness, sir, I am sorry that 
for my sake you have suffered all this. My suit, 
then, isdesperate; you’Uundertakehernomore? 

Fal. Master Brook, I will be thrown 

into Etna, as I have been into Thames, ere I will 
leave her thus. Her husband is this morning 
gone a-birding:^ I have receiv’d from her 
another embassy of meeting; ’twixt eight and 
nine is the hour. Master Brook. 

Ford. ’T is past eight already, sir. 13S 

Fal. Is it*!^ I will then address me to my 
appointment. Come to me at your con- 
venient leisure, and you shah, know how I 
speed; and the conclusion shall be crown’d 
with your enjoying her. Adieu. You shall 
have her. Master Brook; Master Brook, you 
shall cuckold Ford. [Exit. 

Ford. Hum, — ha! is this a vision? is this a 
dream? do I sleep Master Ford, awake! 
awake. Master Ford! there’s a hole made in 
your best coat. Master Ford. This ’t is to be 
married! this ’tis to have linen and buck- 
baskets! — Well, I will proclaim myseK what 
I am: I will now take the lecher; he is at my 
house; he cannot scape me; ’t is impossible 
he should ; he cannot creep into a halfpenny 
purse, nor into a pepper-box: but, lest the 
devil that guides him should aid him, I will 
search impossible places. Though what I am 
I cannot avoid, yet to be what I would not 
shall not make me tame: if I have horns to 
make me mad, let the proverb go with me, — 
I ’ll be horn-mad. \_EsGit. 


ACT IV. 


s [ Scene I. The street 

^ Enter Mistress Page, Mistress Quickly, 

J and William. 

jl Mrs. Page. Is he at Master Ford’s already, 
^think’st thou? 

( Qidek. Sure he is by this, or will be pre- 


1 Binds, ie, young serving-men. 

Bilbo, a sword. s Fretted =Totted 


sently: but, truly, he is very courageous mad^ 
about his throwing into the water. Mistress? 
Ford desires you to come suddenly. ) 

Mrs. Page. I ’ll be with her by and by; I’ll? 
but bring my young man here to school. Look, j 
where his master comes; ’tis a playing-day, Ij 
see. ( 


4 Birding, i e. shooting birds. 

6 Btick-basJcets, basket of soiled linen. 
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I Enter Sir Hugh Evans. 

How now. Sir Hugh I no school to-day'^ lo 
Evam. No; Master Slender is let the boys 
leave to play. 

. Hlessing of his heart ! 

I Mrs. Page. Sir Hugh, my husband says my 
\ son profits nothing in the world at his book. 


I pray you, ask him some questions in his^ 
accidence. \ 

E^am. Come hither, William; hold up your\ 
head; come. ] 

Mrs. Page. Come on, shrah; hold up your^ 
head; answer your master, be not afraid. 20 J 

Emns. William, how many numbers is ins 
nouns'? > 



Evans Wilham, how many numbers is in nouns? 
Will Two “(Act IV 1 21-23) 


? Will Two. 

/ Quick Truly, I thought there had been one 

I number more, because they say, ’Od’s-nouns, 
Emns. Peace your tattlings. — What is fai 7 \ 
William? 

Will. Fulcher. 

Quick Polecats! there are fairer things than 
polecats, sure. 30 

I Em 7 is. You are a very simplicity bman: I 
pray you, peace. — What is lapis, William'^ 
Will A stone. 

Emns. And what is a stone, William? 

Will A pebble. 

< Evans. No, it is lapis: I pray you, remember 
jin your prain. 

) Will Lapis. 


Evans. That is a good William. What is) 
he, William, that does lend articles? 40^ 

Will Articles are borrowed of the pronoun, ) 
and be thus declined, Singulainter, nominativa , ) 
hie, hcec, hoc. ) 

Evans. Nominativo, hig, hag, hog ; — pray you, ) 
mark: genitive, hujus. Well, what is yourj 
accusative case ? S 

Will Accusativo, hinc — ) 

Evam. I pray you, have your remembrance, > 
child; accusativo, hmig, hang, hog. > 

Quick Hang -hog is Latin for bacon, I? 
warrant you. 51 ? 

Evam. Leave your prabbles, ’oman. — What? 
is the focative case, William? ? 

Will. 0 , — VQcativo.^ (?, { 
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Evans Eemember, William; focative is 
Quick. And tliat ’s a good root. 

Evans. ’Oman, forbear. 

Mrs. Page. Peace! 

Evans. Wbat is your genitive case plural, 
^William? go 

( Will. Genitive case! 
j Evans. Ay. 

J Will. Genitivo^ — horiim., hariim^ horiim. 

) Quick. ’Vengeance of Jenny’s case! fie on 
^lier! — never name her, child, if she be a whore. 
Evans. For shame, ’oman. 

Quick. You do ill to teach the child such 
{words: — he teaches him to hick and to hack, 
{which they’ll do fast enough of themselves, 
{and to call whorum: — fie upon you! 7o 

Evam. ’Oman, art thou lunaties? hast thou 
{no understandings for thy cases, and the 
{ numbers and the genders? Thou art as foolish 
{ Christian creatures as I would desires. 

Mrs. Page. Prithee, hold thy peace. 

Evans. Show me now, William, some declen- 
{ sions of your pronouns. 

Will. Forsooth, I have forgot. 

Evans. It is quoe^ quod: if you forgot 
{your qides^ your qucvs^ and your quods, you 
{ must be preeches.^ Go your ways, and play; go. 
I Mrs. Page. He is a better scholar than I 

1 thought he was. 

Evans. He is a good sprag” memory. Fare- 
well, Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Page. Adieu, good Sir Hugh. \Exit 
Sir Hugh .] — Get you home, boy. — Come, we 
stay too long. [Ea;eunt.'2 


Scene II. A room in Ford^s house. 

Enter Falstaff and Mistress Ford. 

Fal, Mistress Ford, your sorrow hath eaten 
up my sufferance. I se? you are obsequious^ 
in your love, and I profess requital to a hair’s 
breadth; not only, Mistress Ford, in the simple 
office of love, but in all the accoutrement, 
complement, and ceremony of it. But are you 
sure of your husband now ? 

Mrs. Ford. He ’s a-birding,^ sweet Sir J ohn. 


1 Pre&ches, i.e breeched = flogged 

2 Sprag, for sprack= quick, alert. 
8 Obsequious, devoted 

4 RiVdwig- shooting birds 


Mrs. Page. [ Withiii\ What, ho, gossip Ford ! 
what, ho! lo 

2Irs. Ford. Step into the chamber, Sir John. 

{Exit Falstaff. 

Enter Mistress Page. 

i/rs. Page. How now, sweetheart ! who ’s at 
home besides yourself? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, none but mine own people. 

Mrs. Page. Indeed ' 

Mrs. Ford. No, certainly . — {Aside to Aer] 
Speak louder. 

Mrs. Page. Truly, I am so glad you have 
nobody here. 

Mrs. Ford. Why? 20 

Mrs. Page. Why, woman, your husband is 
in his old lunes^ again : he so takes on yonder 
with my husband ; so rails against all married 
mankind; so curses aU Eve’s daughters, of 
what complexion soever; and so buffets him- 
self on the forehead, crying, “Peer out, peer 
out!”® that any madness I ever yet beheld 
seemed but tameness, civility, and patience, 
to this his distemper he is in now: I am glad 
the fat knight is not here. 

Airs. Ford. Why, does he talk of him? so 

Airs. Page. Of none but him; and swears he 
was carried out, the last time he search’d for 
him, in a basket; protests to my husband he 
is now here; and hath di-awn him and the rest 
of their company from their sport, to make 
another experiment of his suspicion: but I am 
glad the knight is not here; now he shall see 
his own foolery. 

Mrs. Ford. How near is he, Mistress 
Page? 

Airs. Page. Hard by; at street end; he wiU 
be here anon. a 

Airs, Ford. I am undone!— the knight is 
here. 

Airs. Page. Why, then, you are utterly 
sham’d, and he ’s but a dead man. What a 
woman are you' — Away with him, away with 
him! better shame than murder. 

Airs. Ford. Which way should he go ? how 
should I bestow him? Shall I put him into 
the basket again? 

s Lunas, mad freaks. 

8 “Peer out, peer out i" an exclamation in a children’s 
game. 
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Re-enter Falstaff. 

Fal. No, I ^11 come no more i’ the basket. 
May I not go out ere he come'^ 6i 

Mrs. Page. Alas, three of Master Ford’s 
brothers watch the door with pistols, that 
none shall issue out; otherwise you might slip 
away ere he came. But what make you here'? 

Fal. What shall I do?— 1 11 creep up into 
the chimney. 

Mrs. Ford. There they always use to dis- 
charge their birding-pieces.^ 

J/ra Page. Creep into the kiln-hole. 

Fal. Where is it ? 60 

Mrs. Ford. He will seek there, on my word. 
Neither press, coffer, chest, trunk, weU, vault, 
but he hath an abstract ^ for the remembrance 
of such places, and goes to them by his note: 
there is no hiding you in the house. 

Fal. I ’ll go out, then. 

3frs. Page. If you go out in your own 
semblance, you die, Sir J ohn. Unless you go 
out disguis’d, — g9 

Mrs. Ford. How might we disguise him? 

Mrs. Page. Alas the day, I know not ! There 
is no woman’s gown big enough for him ; other- 
wise he might put on a hat, a muffler,^ and a 
kerchief, and so escape. 

Fal. Good hearts, devise something: any 
extremity rather than a mischief. 

Mrs. Ford. My maid’s aunt, the fat woman 
of Bramford, has a gown above. 

Mrs. Page. On my word, it will serve him; 
she ’s as big as he is: and there ’s her thrumm’d 
hat,^ and her muffler too. — Eun up, Sir John. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, go, sweet Sir John: Mistress 
Page and I will look some linen for your head. 

Mrs. Page. Quick, quick! we’ll come dress 
you straight: put on the gown the while. 85 

[Fecit Falstaff. 

Mrs. Ford. I would my husband would meet 
him in this shape: he cannot abide the old 
woman of Brainford; he swears she’s a witch; 
forbade her my house, and hath threaten’d to 
beat her. 


1 Birding-pieces, fowlmg-pieces 
3 A&sfrracJ=:rnenioranduni. 

3 Muffler, a kind of veil which covered the face. 

* Thrumm'd hdt, i.e. a hat made of thrums, or ends of 
a weaver’s warp. 


2frs. Page. Heaven guide him to thy hus- 
band’s cudgel, and the devil guide his cudgel 
afterwards! 

Mrs. Ford. But is my husband coming? 

Mrs. Page. Ay, in good sadness, is he; and 
talks of the basket too, howsoever he hath had 
intelligence. 

Mrs. Ford. We’ll try that; for I’ll appoint 
my men to carry the basket again, to meet 
him at the door with it, as they did last time. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, but he ’ll be here presently: 
let ’s go dress him like the witch of Brainford. 

Mrs. Ford. I’ll first direct my men what 
they shall do with the basket. Go up; I’ll 
bring linen for him straight. [Exit. 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, dishonest vaiiet ! we 
cannot misuse him enough. 

We 11 leave a proof, by that which we will do. 

Wives may be merry, and yet honest too: 

We do not act that often jest and laugh; 

Tis old, but true,— Still swine eat all the draff. 

[Exit. 

Re-enter Misteess Foed icitli two Servants. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, sirs, take the basket again 
on your shoulders: your master is hard at 
door; if he bid you set it down, obey him: 
quickly, dispatch. [Exit. 

First Serv. Come, come, take it up. lie 

Sec. Serv. Pray heaven it be not full of knight 
again. 

First Serv. I hope not; I had as lief bear so 
much lead. 

Enter Foed, Page, Shallow, Caius, and 
SiE Hugh Evans. 

Fo7'd. Ay, but if it prove true. Master 
Page, have you any way then to unfool me, 
again? — Set down the basket, villains! — Some- 
body call my wife.— Youth in a basket! — 0 
you panderly rascals! there’s a knot, a ging,^ 
a pack, a conspiracy against me : now shall the 
devil be sham’d. — What, wife, I say! come, 
come forth! behold what honest clothes you 
send forth to bleaching! 

Page. Why, this passes ! Master Ford, you 
are not to go loose any longer; you must be 
pinion’d. 


s Qing=gme, a number, company. 
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Ford I ’ll prat her.— [iJeaiinp him] Out of my door, you witch —(Act iv. 2 195, 196 ) 


3frs. Ford. Are you not ashamed 'it let the 
clothes alone. 

Ford. I shall find you anon. 

Evans. ’Tis unreasonable! Will you take 
* up yoiiir wife’s clothes? Come away 

Ford. Empty the basl?;et, I say! 

3frs. Ford. Why, man, why, — iso 

Ford. Master Page, as I am an honest man, 
there was one conveyed out of my house 
yesterday in this basket: why may not he be 
there again? In my house I am sure he is: 
my intelligence is true; my jealousy is reason- 
able. — Pluck me out all the linen. 

Mrs. Ford. If you find a man there, he shall 
die a Ilea’s death. 

Page. Here ’s no man. 


Shal. By my fidelity, this is not well, Mas- 
ter Pord; this wrongs you. i6i 

Evans. Master Ford, you must pray, and 
not follow the imaginations of your own heart: 
this is jealousies. 

Fo7'd. Well, he ’s not here I seek for. 

Page. No, nor nowhere else but in your 
brain. 

[Servants replace linen in haslcet^ and carry 
it off. 

Ford. Help to search my house this one 
time. If I find not what I seek, show no 
colour fot my extremity, let me for ever be 
your table-sport;^ let them say of me, ‘‘As 


1 TahU'S^ort, % e a subject for mirth. 
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jealous as Ford, that searched a hollow walnut 
for his wife’s lemand” Satisfy me once more; 
once more search with me. 174 

Ifrs. Ford. What, ho, Mistress Page I come 
you and the old woman down; my husband 
will come into the chamber. 

Foj'd, Old woman ! what old woman ’s that ^ 

Mrs. Ford. Why, it is my maid’s aunt of 
Brainford- 

Ford. A witch, a quean, an old cozening 
quean! Have I not forbid her my house 
She comes of errands, does she'^ We are 
simple men; we do not know what’s brought 
to pass under the profession of fortune-telling. 
She works by charms, by spells, by th’ figure, 
and such daubery^ as this is, beyond our ele- 
ment: we know nothing. — Come down, you 
witch, you hag, you; come down, I say! is9 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, good, sweet husband, — 
Good gentlemen, let him not strike the old 
woman. 

Re-enter Falstaff in womenh clothes^ led hy 
Mistkess Page. 

Mrs. Page. Come, Mother Prat; come, give 
me your hand. 

Ford. I ’ll prat her . — [Beating liwi\ Out of 
my door, you witch, you rag, you baggage, 
you polecat, you ronyon 1 ^ out, out i I ’ll con- 
jure you, I ’ll fortune-tell you. [Exit Falstaff. 

Mrs. Page. Are you not asham’d I think 
you have kill’d the poor woman. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, he will do it. — ’Tis a 
goodly credit for you. 200 

Ford. Hang her, witch ! 

Evans. By yea and no, I think the ’oman is 
a witch indeed: T like not when a ’oman has 
a great peard: I spy a great peard under her 
muffler.^ 

Fo7'd. Will you follow, gentlemen? I be- 
seech you, follow; see but the issue of my 
jealousy: if I cry out thus upon no trail, never 
trust me when I open again. [Exit. 

Page. Let’s obey his humour a little fur- 
ther: come, gentlemen. 210 

[Exeicnt Page, Shalloio, Gains, and Evans. 

1 Leman, lover. 

2 Daubery, pretence, trickery 

8 Ronyon, a mangy woman. 

^ Muffler, a kind of veil which covered the face. 
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3Irs. Page. Trust me, he beat him most piti- 
fully. 213 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, by th’ mass, that he did 
not; he beat him most unpitifuUy methought. 

Mrs. Page. I’ll have the cudgel hallow’d, 
and hung o’er the altar; it hath done meri- 
torious service. 

Mrs. For'd. What think ye? may we, with 
the warrant of womanhood and the witness of 
a good conscience, pursue him with any fur- 
ther revenge*^ 222 

Mrs. Page. The spirit of wantonness is, sure, 
scar’d out of him: if the devil have him not 
in fee-simple, with fine and recovery, he will 
never, I think, in the way of waste, attempt 
us again. 

3Irs. Ford. Shall we tell our husbands how 
we have serv’d him*^ 

Mrs. Page. Yes, by all means ; if it be but 
to scrape the figures out of your husband’s 
brains. If they can find in their hearts 
the poor unvirtuous fat knight shall be any 
further afflicted, we two will still be the 
ministers. 235 

Mrs. Ford. I’ll warrant they’ll have him 
publicly sham’d: and methinks there would 
be no period to the jest, should he not be pub- 
licly sham’d. 

Mrs Page. Come, to the forge with it; then 
shape it: I would not have things cool. 

[Exeunt. 

[| Scene III. A room in the Garter Inn. | 

Enter Most and Bardolph. ; 

Bard. Sir, the Germans desire to have three > 
of your horses: the duke himself will be to-; 
morrow at court, and they are going to meet him. ; 

Host. What duke should that be comes so? 
secretly'^ I hear not (d him in the court. Let; 
me speak with the gentlemen: they speak; 
English^ ^ 

Bard. Ay, sir; I ’ll call them to you. ? 

Most. They shall have my horses; but I’ll|; 
make them pay; I’ll sauce ^ them: they have J 
had my house a week at command; I havej 
turn’d away my other guests: they must< 
come off; I ’ll sauce^ them. Come. [Exeunt.l^\ 

5 gratify, tickle. 
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Scene IV. A room in Ford^s house. 

Enter Page, Pord, Mistress Page, Mistress 
Ford, and Sir Hugh Evans. 

Emns. ’T is one of the best discretions of a 
^oman as ever I did look upon. 

Page. And did he send you both these let- 
ters at an instants 

Mrs. Page. Within a quarter of an hour. 
Ford. Pardon me, wife. Henceforth do 
what thou wilt ; 

I rather will suspect the sun with cold 
Than thee with wantonness : now doth thy 
honour stand, 

In him that was of late an heretic. 

As firm as faith. 9 

Page. ’Tis well, ’tis well; no more: 

Be not as extreme in submission 
As in offence. 

But let our plot go forward: let our wives 
Yet once again, to make us public sport, 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow. 
Where we may take him, and disgrace him 
for it. 

Ford. There is no better way than that they 
spoke of. 

Page. How ! to send him word they’ll meet 
him in the Park at midnight '2 Fie, fie ' he ’ll 
never come. 

Evam. You say he has bin thrown in the 
rivers; and has bin grievously peaten, as an 
old ’oman : methinks there should be terrors 
in him that he should not come; methinks 
his flesh is punish’d, he shall have no desires. 
Page. So think I too. 

Mrs. Ford. Devise but how you’ll use him 
when he comes, 

And let us two devise to bring him thither. 
iM. Page. There is an old tale goes, that 
Herne the hunter, ♦ 

Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 
Doth all the winter-time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg’d 
horns; 31 

And there he blasts the tree, and takes^ the 
cattle, 

And makes milch-kine yield blood; and shakes 
a chain 

1 Takes, bewitches. 


In a most hideous and dreadful manner: 

You have heard of such a spirit; and well you 
know 

The superstitious idle-headed eld^ 

Eeceiv’d, and did deliver to our age, 

This tale of Herne the hunter for a truth. 

Page. Why, yet there want not many that 
do fear 39 

In deep of night to walk by this Herne’s oak: 
But what of this ? 

Mrs. Ford. Marry, this is our device; 

That Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us, 
Disguis’d like Herne, with huge horns on his 
head. 

Page. Well, let it not be doubted but he’ll 
come, 

And in this shape: when you have brought 
him thither, 

What shall be done with him? what is your 
plot? 

Mrs. Page. That likewise have we thought 
upon, and thus. 

Nan Page my daughter, and my little son, 

And three or four more of their growth, we ’ll 
dress 

Like urchins, ouphs,^ and fairies, green and 
white, 49 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands : upon a sudden, 

As Falstaff, she, and I, are newly met, 

Let them from forth a sawpit rush at once 
With some diffused^ song: upon their sight, 
We two in great amazedness will fly: 

Then let them all encircle him about, 

And, fairy-like, to-pinch^ the unclean knight; 
And ask him why, that hour of fairy revel, 

In their so sacred paths he dares to tread 
In shape profane. 

Ml'S. Ford. And till he tell the truth, 

Let the supposed fairies pinch him sound, 6i 
And burn him with their tapers. 

Mrs. Page. The truth being known, 

We ’ll all present ourselves, dis-horn the spirit. 
And mock him home to Windsor. 

\_Ford. The children must/ 

Be practis’d well to this, or they ’ll ne’er do ’t. J 

Emns, I will teach the children their behav- { 

2 Eld, oUlen time. s Quphs, elves, goblins. 
i Diffused^ mid, uncouth. 

8 !r0'jpt'nc7i=pmch vindictively. 
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^iours; and I will be like a jack-an-apes also, 
$to burn the knight with my taber. 

^ Ford. That will be excellent. I =11 go buy 
) them visards. 

J Mrs. Page. My Nan shall be the queen of 
5 all the fairies, 

^Finely attired in a robe of white. 

^ Page. That silk will I go buy:~[ri5^c?e] and 
? in that time 

^ Shall Master Slender steal my Nan away, 

^ And marry her at Eton. — Go send to Falstaff 
I straight. 

^ Ford. Nay, I’ll to him again in name of 
^ Brook: 

I He ’ll tell me all his purpose : sure, he ’ll come. 

< Mrs. Page. Fear not you that. Go get us 

\ properties, 

< And tricking for our fairies. ]] 

Fvaiu. Let us about it: it is admirable 
pleasures and fery honest knaveries. si 

[Exeunt Page, Ford, and Evans. 
Mrs. Page. Go, Mistress Ford, 

Send Quickly to Sir John, to know his mind. 

[Exit IP'S. Ford. 

I’ll to the doctor: he hath my good will. 

And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. 
That Slender, though well landed, is an idiot; 
And he my husband best of all affects. 

The doctor is well money’d, and his friends 
Potent at court : he, none but he, shall have 
her, 89 

Though twenty thousand worthier come to 
crave her. [Exit. 

Scene Y. The Court-yard of the Garter 
Inn. 

Enter Host and Simple. 

Host. What wouldst thou have, boor? what, 
thick -skin? speak, breathe, discuss; brief, 
short, quick, snap. 

dm. Marry, sir, I come to speak with Sir 
John Falstaff from Master Slender. 

Host. There’s his chamber, his house, his 
> castle, his standing-bed,^ and truckle-bed C’tis 
^painted about with the story of the Prodigal, 
? fresh and new. Go knock and call; he’ll 

1 standing-bed, a bed supported by legs 

2 Truckle-bed, a bed on castors to run under another 
bed. 
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speak like an Anthropophaginian unto thee:] 
knock, I say. ii 

SPn. There ’s an old woman, a fat woman, 
gone up into his chamber : I ’ll be so bold as 
stay, sir, till she come down; I come to speak 
with her, indeed. 

Host. Ha! a fat woman' the knight may 
be robb’d: I’ll call. — Bully-knight 1 bully Sir 
John 1 [speak from thy lungs military : art thou ^ 
there *2 it is thine host, thine EiDhesian, calls. 
Fal. [Ahovel How now, mine host ! 2o 
Host. Here ’s a Bohemian- Tartar tarries the 
coming down of thy fat woman. [Let her de-^ 
scend, bully, let her descend; my chambers^ 
are honourable: fie! privacy? fie!] < 

Enter Falstaff 

Fal. There was, mine host, an old fat woman 
even now with me; but she ’s gone. 

Shn. Pray you, sir, was ’t not the wise woman 
of Brainford? 

Fal. Ay, marry, was it, mussel-shell:® what 
would you with her? 30 

My master, sir. Master Slender, sent 
to her, seeing her go thorough the streets, to 
know, sir, [whether one Nym, sir, that beguil’d ) 
him of a chain, had the chain or no. ? 

Fal. I spake wuth the old woman about it. ? 
dm. And what says she, I pray, sir? j 
Fal. Marry, she says that the very same/ 
man that beguil’d Master Slender of his chain / 
cozen’d him of it. < 

Sim. I would I could have spoken with the / 
woman herself; I had other things to have^ 
spoken with her too from him. 42 < 

Fal. What are they ? let us know. \ 

Host. Ay, come; quick. s 

Sim. I may not conceal them, sir. 

Host. Conceal them, or thou di’st. • j 
Sim. Why, sir, they t^ere nothing but] about '' 
Mistress Anne Page; to know if it were my 
master’s fortune to have her or no. 

Fal. ’T is, ’t is his fortune. so 

Sim. What, sir? 

Fal. To have her, — or no. Go; say the 
woman told me so. 

Sim. May I be bold to say so, sir? 

Fal. Ay, Sir Tike; who more bold? 

8 Mussel-shell = open-mouthed. 
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Sim. I thank your worship: I shall make 
my master glad with these tidmgs. [Esoit. 

Rost. Thou art clerkly, thou art clerkly, 
Sir J ohn. W as there a wise woman with thee “if 
Fal. Ay, that there was, mine host; one 
that hath taught me more wit than ever I 
learn’d before m my life; and I paid nothing 
for it neither, but was paid for my learning. 

Enter Bardolph. 

Bard. Out, alas, sir! cozenage, mere cozenage’ 
Host. Where be my horses^ speak well of 
them, varletto. 

Bard. Eun away with the cozeners: for so 
soon as I came beyond Eton, they threw me 
off, from behind one of them, in a slough of 
mire; and set spurs and away, like thi*ee Ger- 
man devils, three Doctor Faustuses. n 

^ £ Host. They are gone but to meet the duke, 

j villain: do not say they be fled; Germans are 
{ honest men. 

j Eater Sir Hugh Evans. 

J Evans. Where is mine host'^ 

J Host What is the matter, sir? 

^ Evans. Have a care of your entertainments: 
/there is a friend of mine come to town, tells 
/ me there is three cozen-germans that has coz- 
Jen’d all the hosts of Eeadings, of Maideii- 
/head, of Colebrook, of horses and money. I 
?tell you for good will, look you: you are wise, 
/and full of gibes and vlouting-stogs,^ and ’tis 
/not convenient you should be cozened. Fare 
^you well. {Exit 

^ Enter Doctor Caius. 

j; Cams. Vere is mine host de Jarteer? 

Host Here, master doctor, in perplexity 
f and doubtful dilemma. 

^ Cams. I cannot teirvat is dat: but it is 
^tell-a me dat you make grand preparation for 
Ja duke de Jarmany: by my trot, dere is no 
j duke dat de court is know to come. I tell you 
for good vill: adieu.] {Exit 

Host Hue and cry, villain, go! — Assist me, 
knight.— I am undone!— Fly, run, hue and 
cry, villain! — I am undone! 94 

{Exeunt Host and Bardolph. 


1 r/ow«ui 5 ''S«ops=flouting-stoclcs, le laughing-stocks. 


Fal. I would all the world might be cozen’d; 
for I have been cozen’d and beaten too. If it 
should come to the ear of the court, how I 
have been transformed, and how my trans- 
formation hath been wash’d and cudgell’d, 
they would melt me out of my fat drop by 
drop, and liquor fishermen’s boots with me: I 
warrant they would whip me with their fine 



Pent Hark, good mine host : 

To-night at Herne’s oak, just ’twixt twelve and one, 

Must my sweet Nan present the Fairy Queen. 

-(Act IV. 6. 18-20.) 

wits till I were as crest-fallen as a dried pear, 
I never prosper’d since I forswore myself at 
primero.2 Well, if my wind were but long 
enough to say my prayers, I would repent. 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Now, whence come you? 

Quich. From the two parties, forsooth. 107 
Fal. The devil take one party, and his dam 
the other! and so they shall be both bestowed: 
I have suffer’d more for their sakes, more 
than the villanous inconstancy of man s dis- 
position is able to bear. 

Quick. And have not they suffer’d? Yes, 
I warrant; speciously^ one of them; Mistress 

% Pfimero, a game at cards, 
s especially, 
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Ford, good heart, is beaten blaek and blue, 
that you cannot see a white spot about her. 

Fal What tell’st thou me of black and 
blue ? I was beaten myself into all the colours 
of the rainbow; and I was like to be appre- 
hended for the witch of Brainford; but that 
my admh’able dexterity of wit, my counter- 
feiting the action of an old woman, deliver’d 
me, the knave constable had set me i’ the 
stocks, i’ the common stocks, for a witch. 

Quick Sir, let me speak with you in your 
chamber: yon shall hear how things go; and, 
I waiTant, to your content. Here is a letter 
will say somewhat. Good hearts, what ado 
here is to bring you together ! Sure, one of 
you does not serve heaven well, that you are 
so cross’d 

Fal. Come up into my chamber. \Exeunt. 

? |[ Scene YI. A room in the Garter Lin. 

i Enter Fenton and Host. 

? Host. Master Fenton, talk not to me; my 
?mind is heavy: I will give over all. 
j Fent. Yet hear me speak. Assist me in my 
? purpose, 

j And, as I am a gentleman, I ’ll give thee 
I A hundred pound in gold more than your loss. 
< Host. I will hear you, Master Fenton; and 

I I will at the least keep your counsel. 

Fent. From time to time I have acquainted 
you 

With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page; 
Who mutually hath answer’d my affection, 

? So far forth as herself might be her chooser, 
?Even to my wish: I have a letter from her 
jOf such contents as you will wonder at; 13 
jThe mirth whereof so larded^ with my matter, 
jThat neither singly can be manifested 
j Without the show of both; fat Falstaff in ’t 
(Hath a great scene. The image of the jest 
(I’ll show you here at large. Hark, good mine 
j host: 

(To-night at Herne’s oak, just ’twixt twelve 
j and one, 

1 Larded, i e, garnished. 
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Must my sweet Nan present the Fairy Queen; ^ 
The purpose why, is here: in which disguise, 5 
While other jests are something rank on foot, ) 
Her father hath commanded her to slip 23 ) 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eton > 
Immediately to marry : she hath consented : > 

Now, sir, ; 

Her mother, even strong against that match, ? 
And firm for Doctor Caius, hath appointed / 
That he shall likewise shuffle her away, J 

While other s]3orts are tasking of their minds, ? 
And at the deanery, where a priest attends, ( 
Straight marry her: to this her mother’s plot ( 
She seemingly obedient, likewise hath 33 J 

Made promise to the doctor. — Now, thus it( 
rests: ( 

Her father means she shall be all in white; < 
And in that habit, when Slender sees his time ( 
To take her by the hand, and bid her go, ^ 

She shall go with him: her mother hath in-^ 
tended, ( 

The better to denote her to the doctor, — ( 

For they must all be mask’d and visarded, — j 
That quaint in green she shall be loose enrob’d, 
With ribands pendent, flaring ^ ’bout her head; ( 
And when the doctor spies his vantage ripe, ( 
To pinch her by the hand, and, on that token, ^ 
The maid hath given consent to go with him. ; 
Host. Which means she to deceive 1 father, 
or mother? 46; 

Fent. Both, my good host, to go along with; 
me: ; 

And here it rests, — that you’ll procure thej 
vicar ; 

To stay for me at church ’twixt twelve and; 

one, ) 

And, in the lawful name of marrying, ; 

To give our hearts united ceremony. 5 

Host. Well, husband^ your device; I’ll to? 
the vicar: ^ i 

Bring you the maid, you shall not lack a priest, j 
Fent. So shall I evermore be bound to thee; ? 
Besides, I ’ll make a present recompense. J 

[Exeunt.^l 

i Flaring - fluttering. 

-i perform carefully. 
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ACT V. 


Scene I. A room i)i the Garter Lin, 

Enter Falstaef and Mistress Quickly. 

Fal. Prithee, no more prattling; go: — 111 
hold.i This is the third time; I hope good 
luck lies in odd numbers. Away, go. They 
say there is divinity in odd numbers, either m 
nativity, chance, or death. Away, 

Quick. 1 11 provide you a chain; and 1 11 do 
what I can to get you a pair of horns. 

Fal. Away, I say; time wears: hold up 
your head, and niince.^ [Exit Mrs. QuicJcly. 

Enter Ford. 

How now. Master Brook ! Master Brook, the 
matter will be known to-night, or never. Be 
you in the Park about midnight, at Herne’s 
oak, and you shall see wonders. 13 

Fo7'd. Went you not to her yesterday, sir, 
as you told me you had appointed*^ 

Fal. I went to her, Master Brook, as you 
see, like a poor old man: but I came from her, 
Master Brook, like a poor old woman. That 
same knave Ford, her husband, hath the 
finest mad devil of jealousy in him, Master 
Brook, that ever govern’d frenzy. I will tell 
you: — he beat me grievously, in the shape of 
a woman; for in the shape of man, Master 
Brook, I fear not Goliath with a weaver’s 
beam; because I know also life is a shuttle. 
I am in haste; go along with me: 1 11 tell you 
all, Master Brook. Since I pluck’d geese, 
played truant, and whipp’d top, I knew not 
what ’t was to be beaten till lately. Follow 
"me: Ilil tell you strange things of this knave 
Ford; on whom to-nigbi I will be reveng’d, 
and I will deliver his wife into your hand. 
Follow: — strange things in hand, Master 
Brook! — follow. [Exeunt, 34 

Scene II. Windsor Park. 

Enter Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Page. Come, come; we 11 couch ? the castle- 

1 Bold, persevere. 

2 M'mce, i.e. walk in a demure affected manner. 


ditch till we see the light of our fairies. — Re- 
member, son Slender, my daughter. 

Slen. Ay, forsooth ; I have spoke with her, 
and we have a nay- word how to know one 
another: I come to her in white, and cry 
“mum;” she cries “budget;” and by that we 
know one another. 

Slial. That’s good too; but what needs 
either your “mum” or her “budget”? the 
white will decipher ^ her well enough. — It 
hath struck ten o’clock. 12 

Page. The night is dark; light and spirits 
will become it well. Heaven prosper our 
sport * No man means evil but the devil, and 
we shall know him by his horns. Let ’s away; 
follow me. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. A street leading to the Park. 

Enter Mistress Page, Mistress Ford, and 
Doctor Caius. 

Mrs. Page. Master doctor, my daughter is 
in green: when you see your time, take her 
by the hand, away with her to the deanery, 
and dispatch it quickly. Go before into the 
Park: we two must go together. 

Caius. I know vat I have to do. Adieu. 
Airs. Page. Fare you well, sir. [Exit Caius.'\ 
— My husband will not rejoice so much at the 
abuse of Falstaff as he will chafe at the doc- 
tor’s marrying my daughter: but ’tisno mat- 
ter; better a little chiding than a great deal 
of heartbreak. 12 

Afrs. Ford. Where is Nan now and her 
troop of fairies? and the Welsh devil Hugh? 

Afrs. Page. They are all couch’d in a pit 
hard by Herne’s oak, with obscur’d lights; 
which, at the very instant of Falstaff’s and 
our meeting, they will at once display to the 
night. 

Mrs. Ford. That cannot choose but amaze 
him. 

Afrs. Page. If he be not amazed, he will be 
mock’d; if he be amaz’d, he will every way 
be mock’d. 


8 Decipher, i e, discover. 
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Mrs. Ford. We ’ll betray him linely. 

Mrs. Page. Against such lewdsters^ and 
their lechery 

Those that betray them do no treachery. 27 
Mrs. Ford. The hour draws on. To the 
oak, to the oak 1 [Exeunt. 

^ |[ Scene IY. Windsor Parh. 

< Enter Evans with others as Fairies, 

^ Evam. Trib, trib, fairies; come; and re- 
) member your parts: be pold, I pray you; fol- 
low me into the pit; and when I give the 
^watch-’ords, do as I pid you: come, come; 
f trib, tnb. [Exeunt. ] 

Scene Y. Another part of the Parh. 

Enter Ealstaee disguised as Her7ie, with a 
bucPs head on. 

Fal. The Windsor bell hath struck twelve; 
I the minute draws on. |[Now, the hot-blooded 
jgods assist me' — Remember, Jove, thou wast 
ja bull for thy Europa; love set on thy horns: 
( — 0 powerful level that, in some respects, 
j makes a beast a man; in some other, a man 
^a beast. — You were also, Jupitei', a swan for 
<the love of Leda: — 0 omnipotent love' how 
snear the god drew to the complexion of a 
< goose! — A fault done first in the form of a 
< beast; — 0 Jove, a beastly fault! — and then 

< another fault in the semblance of a fowl; — 
^ think on’t, Jove; a foul fault' When gods 
?have hot backs, what shall poor men do? Eor 
sme, I am here a Windsor stag; and the fattest, 
si think, i’ th’ forest. — Send me a cool rut- 
jtime, Jove, or who can blame me to piss my 
^tallow?] — Who comes here? my doe? 

Ent&r Mistress Ford and Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John! art thou there, my 
deer? my male deer 

Fal. My doe with the black scut^! — Let 
the sky rain potatoes; let it thunder to the 
tune of Green sleeves^ hail kissing-comfits, and 
snow eryngoes;^ let there come a tempest of 
provocation, I will shelter me here. 

[Emh7'acing her. 

1 Lewdsters, libertines. 2 Scut, the tail of a deer 

8 JSryngoes, the candied roots of the sea-holly. 
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M7's Ford Mistress Page is come with me, 
sweetheart. 27 

Fal. Divide me like a brib’d-buck, each a 
haunch: I will keep my sides to myself, my 
shoulders for the fellow of this walk, and my 
horns I bequeath your husbands. Am I a 
woodman,^ ha^ Speak I like Herne the 
hunter? — Why, now is Cupid a child of con- 
science; he makes restitution. As I am a true 
spirit, welcome 1 [Foise of hor7is withvi. 

i/r^ Page. Alas, what noise? 

Mrs. Fo7'd. Heaven forgive our sins! 

Fal. What should this be ^ ss 

1 

[_Fal. I think the devil will not have me, 
damn’d, lest the oil that’s in me should set? 
hell on fire; he would never else cross me thus.]^ 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans, lihe a Batyr; Pistol, 
as Hobgoblin; Mistress Quickly, lihe the 
Queen of Fairies^ and Anne Page and boys 
dressed lihe FaiiHes. 

Quick Paines, black, gray, green, and white. 
You moonshine revellers, and shades of night. 
You orphan-heirs of fixed destiny, 43 

Attend your office and your quality. — 

[] Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy 0-yes. 

Fist. Elves, list your names; silence, you? 
airy toys. ( 

Cricket, to Windsor chimneys shalt thou leap:^ 
Where fires thou fiud’st unrak’d and hearths j 
unswept, < 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry: s 
Our radiant queen hates sluts and sluttery. S 
Fal. They are fairies; he that speaks to> 
them shall die: > 

I ’ll wink and couch: no man their works musti 
eye, y^ies doimi 'upon his face. > 

Evans. Where ’s Pead ? — Go you, and where? 
you find a maid 53 ^ 

That, ere she sleep, has thrice her prayers said, ? 
Rein up the organs of her fantasy; } 

Sleep she as sound as careless infancy: ? 

But those as sleep and think not on their sins, ? 
Pinse them, arms, legs, backs, shoulders, sides, l 
and shins. I 

Quick ]] About, about; ; 


^ Woodinan, aliimter, equivocatingly=a wencher. 
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Search Windsor Castle, elves, -within and out: 
Strew good luck, ouphs,^ on every sacred room; 
That it may staud till the perpetual doom. 

In seat as wholesome as in state ’t is -fit, 63 
Worthy the owner, and the owner it. 

^ [ The several chairs of order look you scour 
^ With juice of balm and every precious flower: 

J Each fair instalment,^ coat, and several crest, 
(With loyal blazon, evermore be blest! 

( And nightly, meadow-fairies, look you sing, 
jLike to the Garter’s compass, in a ring, 
j! Th’ expressurc^ that it bears, green let it be, 
iMoi'e fertile-fresh than all the field to see; 

/ And IIoYii soit qui mal y pense write *73 

{In emerald tufts, flowers purple, blue, and 
wdiite; 

J Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery, 

$ Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending 
} knee: 

^ Fairies use flo’wers for their char^ctery. ] 
Away; disperse: but till ’t is one o’clock. 

Our dance of custom round about the oak 
Of Herne the hunter let us not forget. so 
Emm. Pray you, lock hand in hand; your- 
selves in order set; 

And twenty glow-worms shall our lanterns be, 
To guide our measure round about the tree. — 
But, stay ; I smell a man of middle-earth."^ 
Fal. Heaven defend me from that Welsh 
fairy, lest he transform me to a piece of cheese! 

\ Vile worm, thou wast o’erlook’d^ even 

J in thy birth. 

i> Quick. With trial-fire touch me his finger- 
\ end: 

J If he be chaste, the flame will back descend, 

^ And turn him to no pain; but if lie start, 90 
^ It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. 

J Put A trial, come. 

? Emns. Come, will this wood take fire ? 
[ {They put ?he tapers to his firigersy 

\ and he starts. 

J Pal 0,0,012 

i Quick. [] Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in 
/ desire ! — 2 


1 Ouphs, elves, gotlins. 

2 Imtalmnt-thQ instaUing in a dignity, or office, 
s Ezpresmre, impression, trace. 

4 Middle-earth, ie. the earth as opposed to the upper 
and lower regions, inhabited by fairies, <fcc. 

& Overlook'd, bewitched. 


About him, fairies; sing a scornful rhyme; 
And, as you trip, still j^inch him to your time. 

The Song 

Fie on sinful fantasy ' 

Fie on lust and luxury ! 

Lust IS but a bloody fire, 

Kindled with unchaste desire, 100 

Fed in heart; whose flames aspire, 

As thoughts do blow them, higher and higher. 
Pinch him, fairies, mutually; 

Pinch him for his villany ; 

Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 

Till candles and starhght and moonshine be out. 

During this song the Fairies pinch Falstaff. 
Doctor Gains comes one %oay, and steals away 
a hoy in green; Slender another way, and 
takes off a hoy in loliite; and Fenton comos, 
and steals Alistress Anne. A noise of hunting 
is made loithin, and all the fairies run aioay. 
Falstaff pidls off his hucPs head, and rises. 

Enter Page, Ford, Mistress Page, and 
Mistress Ford. 

They surround Falstaff. 

Page. Nay, do not fly; I think we have 
watch’d you® now: 

Will none but Herne the hunter serve your 
turn'2 

Mrs. Page. I pmy you! — Come, hold up the 
jest no higher. — 

Now, good Sir John, how like you Windsor 
wives'? — 110 

See you these, husband? do not these fair 
yokes'^ 

Become the forest better than the town? 

Ford. Now, sir, who’s a cuckold now? — 
Master Brook, Falstaff ’s a knave, a cuckoldly 
knave; here are his horns, Master Brook: 
and, Master Brook, he hath enjoy’d nothing 
of Ford’s but his buck-basket,® his cudgel, and 
twenty pounds of money, which must be paid 
too, Master Brook; bis horses are arrested for 
it. Master Brook. 120 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John, we have had ill luck; 
we could never meet. I will never take you 
for my love again; but I will always count 
you my deer. 

6 Watch'd you, i.e. set a trap for your detection and so 
caught you. 7 the horns worn by Falstaff. 

8 Buck-basket, basket of soiled linen. 
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Fal. I do begin to perceive that I am made ness of tbe foppery into a received belief, in 

an ass. despite of the teeth of all rhyme and reason, 

Ford. Ay, and an ox too:^ both the proofs that they were fairies. See now how wit may 

are extant. 12s be made a Jack-a-Lent,^ when ’tis upon ill 

Fal. And these are not fairies I was three employment! 137 

or four times in the thought they were not Emus. Sir John Falstaff, serve Got, and 
fairies: and yet the guiltiness of my mind, the leave your desires, and fairies will not pinse 
sudden surprise of my powers, drove the gross- you. 



Fal. Well, I am your theme* you have the start of me; I am dejected; I am not able to answer the Welsh flannel.— {Act v. 5. 171-173 ) 


Foy^d. Well said, fairy Hugh. 

Evayis. And leave you your jealousies too, 
I pray you. 140 

Ford. 1 will never mistrust my wife again, 
till thou art able to woo her in good English. 

Fal. Have I laid my brain in the sun, and 
dried it, that it wants matter to prevent so 
gross o’er-reaching as this ^ Am I ridden with 
a Welsh goat too'^ shall I have a coxcomb of 
frize ? ’T is time I were chok’d with a piece 
of toasted cheese. 

Emm. Seese is not goot to give putter; 
your peUy is all putter. 

Fal. Seese’’ and ‘Sputter”! have I lived 


1 An ox too, on account of liis horns. 

2 JaeJe-a-Lent, a stuffed figure used as a mark, or target. 
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to stand at the taunt of one that makes fritters 
of English? [[This is enough to be the decay ^ 
of lust and late-walking through the realm. ] . 

Ifrs. Page. Why, Sir John, do you think, 
though we would have thrust virtue out of our « 
hearts by the head and shoulders, ancT have 
given ourselves withotit scruple to hell, that 
ever the devil could have made you our de- 
light? 

Fo9'd. What, a hodge-pudding?^ a bag of 
flax? 

Mrs. Page. A puff d man ^ lOO 

Page. Old, cold, wither’d, and of intoler- 
able entrails ?'^ 


8 Bodge^puddinff, a pudding of mixed ingredients. 
i Intolerable entrails^Mi enormous belly. 
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Ford. And one tliat is as slanderous as 
Satan ^ let 

Page. And as poor as Job*? 

Ford. And as wicked as his wife ? 

Evans. And given to fornications, and to 
taverns, and sack, and wine, and metheglins,^ 
and to drinkings, and swearings and starings, 
pribblcs and prabbles? ^ 

Fal. Well, I am your theme: you have the 
start of me; I am dejected; I am not able to 
answer the Welsh flannel; ignorance itself is 
a-plummet o’er me: use me as you will. 

Ford. Marry, sir, we ’ll bring you to Wind- 
sor, to one Master Brook, that you have coz 
en’d of money, to whom you should have been 
a-pander: over and above that you have suf- 
fer’d, I think to rejiay that money will be a 
biting aliliction. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, husband, let that go to 
make amends; 

Forgive that sum, and so we ’ll all be friends. 

Ford. W cll, here is my hand, all ’s forgiven 
at last. 

Page. Yet be cheerful, knight: thou shalt 
cat a jiosset to-night at my house; where I 
will desire thee to la, ugh at my wife, that now 
laughs at thee: tell her Master Slender hath 
married lier daughter. 

Mrs. Page. Doctors doubt that: if 

Anne Pago be my daughter, she is, by this. 
Doctor Caius’ wife. 

Enter Slender. 

'^Blerh. Whoa, ho ! ho, father Page ! 

Page. Sun, how now 1 how now, son * have 
yt»u despatch’d 1 

Elm. Despatch’d !— 1 11 make the best in 
^dostershire know on ’t; would I were hang’d, 
la, elsel 

Page. Of what, son? ^ 

Elen. I came yonder at Eton to marry Mis- 
tress Anne Page, and she ’s a great lubberly 
boy. If it had not been i’ th’ church, I would 
have swing’d 3 him, or he should have swingkP 
me. If I did not think it had been Anne 
Page, would I might never stir!— and ’tis a 
postmaster’s boy. 

1 MethegUns, a beverae^e made from honey. 

PrilMes dissensions, recriminations. 

» Smng’dj tlirasheiL 


Page. Upon my life, then, you took the 
wrong. 201 

Elen. What need you tell me that? I think 
so, when I took a boy for a girl. [[ If I had c 
been married to him, for all he was in woman’s ( 
apparel, I would not have had him. ] 

Page. Why, this is your own folly. Did not 
I tell you how you should know my daughter 
by her garments ? 

Elen. I went to her in white, and cried 
“ mum,” and she cried budget,” as Anne and 
I had appointed; and yet it was not Anne, but 
a postmaster’s boy. 

Evans. Jeshu ! Master Slender, cannot you 
see put marry poys ? 

Page. O, I am vex’d at heart: what shall 
Ido^ 

Mrs. Page. Good George, be not angry: I 
knew of your purpose; turn’d my daughter 
into green; and, indeed, she is now with the 
doctor at the deanery, and there married. 

Enter Caius. 

Oaius. Vere is Mistress Page? By gar, I 
am cozen’d: I ha’ married un gargon, a boy; 
un pagsanj by gar, a boy; it is not Anne Page: 
by gar, I am cozen’d. 220 

3frs. Page. Why, did you not take her in 
green? 

Caius. Ay, by gar, and ’tis a boy: by gar, 

I ’ll raise all Windsor. [Emt. 

Ford. This is strange. Who hath got the 
right Anne? 

Page. My heart misgives me: — here comes 
Master Fenton. 

Enter Fenton and Anne Paob. 

How now, Master Fenton 1 

A?i 7 ie. Pardon, good father! — good my 
mother, pardon ! 

Page. Now, mistress, — how chance you 
went not with Master Slender ? 23i 

Mrs. Page. Why went you not with master 
doctor, maid? 

Pent. You do amaze her: hear the truth of it. 
You would have married her most shamefully, 
Where there was no proportion held in love. 
The truth is, she and I, long since contracted, 
Are now so sure that nothing can dissolve us. 
Th’ offence is holy that she hath committed; 
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And this deceit loses the name of craft. 

Of disobedience, or unduteous -will; 240 

Since therein she doth evitate^ and shun 
A thousand irreligious cursed hours, 

Which forced marriage would have brought 
upon her. 

Ford. Stand not amaz’d; here is no remedy: 
Tn love the heavens themselves do guide the 
state; 

Money buys lands, and wives are sold by fate. 

Fal. I am glad, though you have ta’eii a 
special stand to strike at me, that your arrow 
hath glanc'd. 


1 Evitate, avoni 
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Page. Well, what remedy ? — Fenton, heaven 
give thee joy ! — 250 

What cannot be eschew’d must be embrac’d. 
Fal. When night-dogs run, all sorts of deer 
are chas’d. 

Mrs. Page. Well, I will muse no further. — 
Master Fenton, 

Heaven give you many, many merry days ! — 
Good husband, let us every one go home, 

And laugh this sport o’er by a country fire; 

Sir J ohn and all. 

Ford. Let it be so. — Sir J ohn, 

[^To Master Brook you yet shall hold your word 
For he to-night shall he with Mistress Ford.]( 

[Exeunt. 




NOTES TO THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Mem. —S everal linos from Q 1 have been admitted to 
our text wliiob are not given in the Qlohc edition; in these 
cn^s the lines remain unnumbered and reference to them 
in these notes is marked by a parenthesis between the 
numbers of the Ololm lines whicsli immediately piecede 
and follow the added matter: thus the Q 1 passage 
inserted in act i. sc. 1— they carried me to the tavern 
and made mo drunk, and afterward pick’d my pocket”— 
ie markec^in the notes, “lines 129 () 130.” 

ACT I. SSknb 1. 

1. Idnos7, 8: custmlorum . . . rato-lorum.— It seems 
scarcely probable that Shallow should corrupt custos 
rotulomm to cnst-alorum, and Farmer therefore suggested 
that Shallow’s speech should bo: “Ay, cousin Slender, 
and Cmtos." Whei’enpon Slender, who had heard the 
words oiistos roticlonm, and supposes them to mean dif- 
ferent offices, adds naturally: “Ay, and ratolomm too ” 

2. Lino 22 : The luce is the fresh fish; the salt fish is an 
old coa«.— The meaning of this speech of Shallow’s is not 
apparent; much has been written about it, but it remains 
unexplained. 


3. Line 28 : Fe.s', py ’r lady -per-lady m the F. It 
may be here mentioned once for all that the Welsh and 
French peculiarities of Evans’s and Caius’s pronunciation 
of English, which are very arbitrarily given in the F., are 
m this edition reduced to something like uniformity, in 
accordance with the practice of most modern editors. 

4 Line 4C: GEORGE Page.— The F. has Thomas Page; 
but his wife always addresses him as George (see ii. 1 
153, 162, and V. 6 213) Evans’s blunder is therefore cor- 
rected by most editors 

5. Lines 59 and 63 . 

SliAL. Did her grandsire leave her seven hundred 
pound f 

Shal. I know the young gentlewoman; she has good 
gifts. 

These two speeches have the prefix Sian, in the F ; 
Capell first transferred them to Shallow, in whose mouth 
they seem more appropriate. 

6 Lines 89-98— ’J’be following extract from a little 
anonymous work published in 1558 entitled The institu- 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 


cion of a Gentleman, may not be unacceptable as an 
illustration of the dialogue in our text . — 

But hunters sayinges are no Gospel, for sumtime they wil affirme 
and thereto bmde an othe, that the fallow e dogge cotid the whyte, 
when as euen dede [=iiideed] the falow came behind 

— (From the reprint 1S39, sig ^3 ‘>ecto 
A difficulty has been raised as to the distribution of these 
speeches, and Mr. Hunter(]S’ew Illustrations, vol 1 p 213), 
in view of the apparent improbability of Page, a Windsor 
man, running a dog on “Cotsall,” proposed to give 
Slender’s first speech to Page; but more than this, in my 
opinion, IS required for the dramatic fitness of the 
dialogue, and I would propose to distribute it as follows. — 

Page I am glad to see you, good Master Slender How does your 
allow greyhound, sir’ I heard say he was outrun on Cotsall 

Slen It could not be judg’d, sir 

Pa^e You ’ll not confess, you ’ll not confess 

Shal That he will not. — ’T is your fault, ’t is your fault — ’tis a good 
dog 

Sleii A cur, sir 

Shal Sir, he's a good dog, &c 

Page aud Slender in fact should change places ; there are 
several places in this play where, by the universal con- 
sent of the editors, changes m the distribution of the 
dialogue have been made; I believe this is only an addi- 
tional instance of error m the oiigmal copies 

7 Lines 129 () 130. they carried me to the tavern ay\d 
made me drunk, and aftei'wayd pick'd my pocket —'First 
restored to the text by Malone, from the early Q edition 

8. Line 130. Fow Banhury cheese A flat and thm 
cheese, and therefore in Bardolph’s opinion comparable 
with Slender. Steevens quotes the following passage m 
illustration.— 

Put off your clothes, and you are like a Eanbery cheese. 

Nothing but paring 

— (Jacke Drums Entertainment, act iii vol 11 p 173, 
Simpson’s School of Shakspere 

9. Line 134: SLICE, 1 sai/.'— Here we may suppose Hym 
to touch his sword significantly, or draw his hand across 
his throat, intimating thereby how he would like to serve 
his accusers; I should not have thought that any one 
acquainted with Nym’s mode of expressing himself could 
have needed an explanation here any more than m Henry 
V it 1. 23, where he darkly remarks that ‘'men may 
sleep, and they may have their throats about them at 
that time; and some say knives have edges but Schmidt, 
I see, in his Shakespeare Lexicon, takes “ Slice” to be an 
epithet of abuse addressed to Slender, telling him that 
he IS a Slice, a mere paring; just as, four lines above, 
Bardolph calls him a “ Banbury cheese ” And again, Mr. 
H. B Wheatley, m his edition of the Merry Wives, 1886, 
has the following extraordinary note on “Slice:"— “This 
has been explained as cut or be off [Cowden Clarke] but 
the explanation is not satisfactory. It is evidently an 
oath. Professor Hales suggests that it may be a corrup- 
tion of God’s liche or body (cf. ods bodikins),” 

10 Line 158, 159 of seven groats in mill-sixpences, and 
two Edward shovel-hoards, that cost me two shilling and 
two pence a-piece —Slender has apparently forgotten that 
he IS living in the reign of Heniy IV. ; mill, or milled 
sixpences were first coined in 1561 The Edward “ shovel- 
boards” are said to be the broad shillings of Edward VI., 
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so called from their being used for the old game of shovel 
or shove-board Under the circumstances we need not 
therefore be surprised at the heavy premium Slender paid 
for his specimens of the com. The joke of his having 
seven groats, twenty-eight pence, m sixpences may be 
paralleled by Bullcalf’s possession of “ four Harry ten 
shillings in French crowns,” m 2 Henry IV. in 2 236. 

11 Line 170. I will say marry trap" with you — 
“Marry trap” may, I presume, be translated. “By St 
Mary, catch, or take that ' ’’—the that being a stab or a 
blow “I will say tit for tat with you, I will give you as 
good as yon bring.” 

12. Line 171. if you run the nuthook’s humour on me; 
le li you play the thief-taker with me Euthook was a 
slang term for an officer. 

13 Line 184. and so conclusions pass'd the careires — 
Slender thought this w'as Latin, as he didn’t understand 
it, but it was not meant to be understood by him or any- 
one else [For the phrase to pass carter (or career) see 
Henry V note 101 ] 

14 Lines 195-204 Enter Anne Page, with wine , . . 
dt ink down all unkindness —For this passage the Q has 
the following:— 

Enter Mtsiresse Foord, Mistresse Page, and her daughter Anne. 

Pa No more now, 

I thmke it be almost dinner time, 

For my wife is come to meet us. 

Fal Mistresse Foo d, I thmke your name is, 

If I mistake not 

John kusses her 

Ihs Fo 7 d Your mistake sir is nothing but m the 
Mistresse But my husband’s name is Foord sir 

Fal. I shall desire your more acquaintance 
The like of you good misteris Pa^e 

Mis Pa With all my hart ?,\r 'goJm. 

Come husband will you goe ’ 

Dinner states for us 

Pa. With all my hart come along Gentlemen 

Exit all but Slender and 
Mistresse Anne 

15 Lines 211,212: upon All-hallowmas last, a fortnight 
afore Michaelmas. — As All-hallowmas (All-saints)» is 
nearly five weeks after Michaelmas, Theobald, who did 
not believe that Simple was intended to blunder here, 
substituted for “Michaelmas” Martlemas (Martinmas, 
Feast of St. Martin), which falls eleven days, or nearly a 
fortnight, after All-saints 

16. Lines 257, 258- 1 hope, upon familianty^will grow 
more contempt. - The has content; but it seems so 
probable that Slender should here misapply the old pro- 
verb of familiarity breeding contempt, that nearly all 
editors have followed Theobald’s lead in adopting this 
word. 

17 Lines 295, 296- three veneys for a dish of stewed 
primes — “ Slender means to say that the wager for which 
he played was a dish of stew’d pmnes, which was to be 
paid by him who received three hits. See Bullokar’s 
English Expositor, 8vo, 1616: 'Venie A touch in the 
body at playing with weapons.' See also Elorio’s Italian 
Dictionary, 1598: ^Tocco. A touch or feeling. Also a 
venie at fence ; a hit”' (Malone). 
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18 Line 297 I cannot abide the smell of hot meat 
since —As I do not know wliy Slender’s mishap with his 
shin should have given him a distaste for hot meat, I 
fancy that others may be in a like state of ignorance. I 
therefore hei e give his speech as it is found m the Q. 

I cannot abide the smell of hot meate 
Nere since I broke my shin He tel you how it came 
By iny troth A Fencer and I plaid three venies 
For a dish of stewd prunes, and I with my ward 
Defending’ my head, he hot my shin Yes faith 

19 Line 307 * SacJcerson —The name of a famous bear 
of Paris-Garden, in Southwark. I believe the first men- 
tion of him (noted by Malone) is to be found in Sii John 
Davies’s Epigrams, printed with Marlowe’s Ovid’s Elegies, 
without date, but it is supposed about 1596. It is certain 
that the book was, by order of the Aichbishop of Canter- 
biny and the Bishop of London, burnt at the Stationers’ 
Hall on the 4th June, 1599,i I note this, as it proves 
that the mention of Sackerson in the F edition of the 
Merry Wives— he is not named in the Q. — does not 
require a later date for the F version than that which 
I assign to it, VIZ Christmas, 1599. 

Davies’s Epigram, mentioned above, seems so applicable 
to Slender that I give it m full, from Dyce’s one-volume 
edition of Marlowe’s works, p. 305. 

In publium xliii. 

Publius, a student at the Comiiion-Laiv, 

Oft leaves his books, and, for his recreation. 

To Paris-gnrden doth himself withdraw, 

Wliere he is ravish’d witli such delectation, 

As down amongst the bears and dogs he goes; 

Where whilst lie skipping cries, “To head, to head,’ 

Ills satin doublet and his velvet hose 
Arc all wall spittle from above be-spread. 

Then is lie like his fatlier's country hall, 

Stinking of dogs, and muted all with hawks, 

And rightly too on him tins filth doth fall, 

Which for such filthy sports his books forsakes, 

Leaving old Ployden, Dyer and Brooke alone, 

To see old Plarry Hunkes and Sac.irson 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

2D. Line 15 : Let me see thee froth and lime.— So the Q. , 
the F. has hue Capell first restored the reading of the 
Q to the text. The art of frothing beer needs no illustra- 
tion : the following extracts from The Art and Mystery of 
Vintners and Wine-Coopers, <fec , 1703, as regards the use 
^f lime may bo amusing;— To correct Hankness, Eager- 
ness and^pricking of Sacks and other sweet Wines, they 
take 20 or 80 of the whitest Lijnestones, and slack them 
in a Gallon of the Wine ; then they add more Wine, and 
stir them together in a Half-tub, with a Parelling staff ; 
next they pour this mixture into the Hogshead, and hav- 
ing again used the Barelling Instrument, leave the Wine 
to settle, and then rack it. Tins Wine I should guess to 
be no ill drink for gross Bodies and Rheumatic Brains, 
but hurtful to good Fellows of hot and dry constitutions, 
and meagre habits.” 

Again, hero is a recipe: ‘‘How to use a Butt of Sack 
when it is must}/. Take a gallon of Lime, and beat it 


small, and put it into the Butt ; then take a Staff and 
beat it, and let it stand a day or two ” 

21 Lines 23, 24 * 0 base Hungarian luight ' loilt thou the 
spigot 'Wield‘d— Yov Hungarian the Q has gongarian. 
“This,” says Steevens, “is a parody on a line taken from 
one of the old bombast plays, beginning, 

O base Gongarian, w'llt thou the distaff wield’ 

I had,” he says, “ marked the passage down, but forgot 
to note the play ” I believe no one since has been for- 
tunate enough to light on the play which Steevens forgot 
to note* Gongarian has nevertheless been adopted in 
many of the best modern editions of Shakespeare ; by 
Capell first “ Hungarian^ as Dyce remarks, “is a cant 
term of doubtful origin; perhaps from hungry, perhaps 
from the free-booters of Hungary, or perhaps it is equiva- 
lent to gipsey ” Several instances of its use are given in 
the notes to this passage m the Variorum Ed 1821.. 

22 Lines 26 () 27: His mind is not heroic, and there's 
the Mimour of it — From the Q First inserted in the 
modern text by Theobald. 

23 Lines 30, 31 The good humour is to steal at a 
MINIM’S rest —Both Q and F have at a minute’s rest 
The reading of our text was first suggested by Dr. John- 
son’s friend, Bennet Langton, and first adopted by 
Singer Its agreement with the preceding speech of 
Falataff — “ his filching was like an unskilful singer, — he 
kept not time” — commends it as a highly probable 
restoration of the text. “A minim," says Sir J. Haw- 
kins, “was anciently, as the term imports, the shortest 
note in music. Its measure was afterwards, as it is now, 
as long as while two may be moderately counted. In 
Romeo and Juliet, ii 4 22, Mercutio says of Tybalt, that 
m fighting he ‘rests me his minim rest, one, two, and 
the third in your bosom ’ ” 

24 Line 49 : she CARVES —The collocation of this term 
best interprets it— “ I spy entertainment in her; she dis- 
courses, she carves, she gives the leer of invitation,” &c., 
i.e. by gesture, look, or action she encourages address. 
To carve to any person, that is, to send him a portion of 
a dish at table, was as usual a way of manifesting cour- 
tesy as “ taking wine ” with him, and from a superior or 
from a lady was accounted a great honour Hence per- 
haps at last the term might come to mean merely, as 
Hunter expresses it (New Illustrations, vol i. p 216), 
“some form of action, winch indicated the desire that 
the person to whom it was addressed should be attentive 
and propitious.” 

25 Lines 54, 66 : He hath studied her WELL, and trans- 
lated her WILL, out of honesty into English,— -Ifhe F. has 
will in both places ; the Q has merely : 

He hath studied her well, out of honestie 
Into English. 

The changes have been rung on both ivell and will, with- 
out, however, adding to the perspicuity of the speech. 
The reading I have adopted is that of Mr Grant White, 
and I understand it to mean that Falstaff, having atten- 
tively considered Mrs. Ford, has translated her will out 
of its seeming honesty into a language that everyone may 
understand, into “plain English” in fact. 
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26. Line 56 The anchor Because Pistol m the 

preceding speech had talked of translating, Johnson 
conjectured that anchor here might he a misprint for 
author Malone, however, retaining anchor, says . “Nym, 
I believe, only means to say, the scheme for debauching 
Ford’s wife is deep — well laid ” Deep, perhaps; but I 
should suppose that ISTym meant to imply that by drop- 
ping anchor m deep water Falstaff had committed him- 
self to a peiilous venture 

27 Line 77 : I will be ’CHEATOR to them both — For 
escheator, an officer of the exchequer or treasury The 
F. has cheatois; perhaps a pun was intended. 

28. Line 92 . aivay o’ TH’ hoof —The F has ith\ 

29. Line 93 : humour —Misspelt honor in F. A frequent 
misprint : it occurs twice in the first scene of Borneo and 
Juliet, m the first Q edition 

30 Lines, 98, 99 : I have operations IN MY head, which 
he humours of levenge —The F omits in my head, which 
was restored to the text by Pope from the Q. 

31. Line 101. By welkin and her star'— Meaning, I 
presume, by star the sun. Dyce, however, adopts the 
suggestion of Collier’s MS. Corrector, and reads stars 
The Q has Fairies 

32. Lines 104, 105, 110 • Page . . Ford . . . Page.— 

These names are transposed in the F ; they are heie 
given as m the Q , because, in act ii scene 1, FTym 
addresses Page, and Pistol Ford Steevens first made 
the correction. 

33. Line 111 • for THE REVOLT OF MINE is dangerous.— 
Understanding revolt of mine to be equivalent to my 
revolt, Pope altered the phrase to “ this levolt of mine , ’ 
Theobald, who supposed Nym to allude to the “yellow- 
ness” with which he proposed to possess Page, read “the 
revolt of mien ” both readings have met with acceptance 
from several editors. [With regard to the latter reading 
mien does not occur in Shakespeare, though it is a con- 
jectural reading in Two Gent of Verona, li 4. 196; see 
note 52 on that play ] On the other hand, the Cambridge 
editors suggest that a word may have been missed by the 
printer; that we should read “the revolt of mine anger 
IS dangerous,” and they point out, as a cause of its omis- 
sion, the fact that the letters of this word are included in 
the word “ dangerous" which follows. 

Perhaps, after all, we have here only one of Nym’s 
terrific innuendos : he intends to undermwe Falstaff, and 
darkly hints, in his fustian language, that, by the revolt 
, or counterblast of his mine, he will “ do ” for his quondam 
master. 

ACT I. Scene 4. 

34. Line 15: Peter (Simple.— Simple’s Chiistian name 
is John in the Q. edition. 

35. Line 23: a little yellow heard,— a CANE-co?owr’d 
heard.— The F. prints the word as “Caine,” and Theo- 
bald having asserted that “ Cain and Judas, in the tapes- 
tries and pictures of old, were represented with yellow 
beards, ’’—which is not true ; for Judas at any rate has 
always a red beard— his reading “ Cain-coloured ” has 
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ACT i Scene 4. 

been very generally adopted. The dialogue in the Q. is 
as follows:— 

Quickly And he has as it were a whay coloured beard 
Simple Indeed my maisters beard is ka7ie coloied 
Quickly ICane colour, you say well &c 

This, I think, fully justifies Pope’s rendering of the word : 
cane, a beard of the colour of cane. [Perhaps this was 
much the same coloured beard as the straw-coloured 
beard mentioned by Bottom m i 2 95, Mids. Night’s 
Dream, and compare note 69 on that play ] 

36. Line 27 . between this and His HEAD I incline to 
agree with Hunter (New Illustrations, vol i. p. 216) that 
this “is nonsense.” Staunton in a MS. note suggests that 
“Ms head” may be the coiruption of the name of some 
place. The Q affords us no assistance here, nor does 
any commentator venture on an explanation. 

37. Line 47: une boitiiie verde.— This is printed in the F. 
vnhoyteene verd, and this, since Rowe’s time, has, I believe, 
always been rendered by un hoitier vei t—huitier being 
supposed a small box for ointments , wheieas it is a box 
of various compaitments, holding instruments, diessings, 
etc., for surgical operations, something too laige for the 
doctor to put in his pocket. The hoyteene of the F. is 
evidently intended as the diminutive of boite. 

38 Line 56: mets la dans mon pocket— The F has 
mette le au mon pocket, and so in all editions, I believe, 
it is allowed to stand. Perhaps I should have changed 
mon to ma; but the doctor may have thought the Eng- 
lish word pocket to be masculine. 

39. Line 57* d^pSche, quickly.— Quickly is spelt with a 
small q in the F., and may therefore be only a repetition 
in English of ddp&che. In iv. 4. 83 quickly is again spelt 
with a small g; but there it is by many editors taken 
as Mrs Quiekly’s name 

40. Line 92* baillez.— Theobald; the F. has hallow, [It 
may be noted that the stage-business here is rather ob- 
scure as far as the original text is concerned. Mr Daniel 
has well pointed out in note 37 above that “ the green 
box’* was a small box to put in the pocket, not a 
regular box of surgical instruments, &e. \ and it is equally 
necessary for the proper understanding of the scene to 
remember that Dr Caius's closet was not a mere cup- 
hoard, but a sort of little study opening out of the large 
loom When he asked Rugby to bring him some writing 
paper it is most probable, as marked in all the actiqg 
editions, that he letired into this closet or stiftly, where 
he wrote the letter, and^then re-entered, after line 112, 
at the end of Mrs Quickly's speech. I have marked the 
stage-direction in the text so as to avoid Gains going off 
the stage; but it is quite plain that he must be well out 
of hearing while IVD'S. Quickly is talking to Simple. It 
must be remembered that the stage-directions in the best 
acting editions of old plays contain the stage-business, as 
marked in the old prompt copies which wcie used at the 
patent theatres, most of which “business” was based, 
upon tradition, handed down from the end of the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries.— 
F, A. M ] 

41. Lines 97, 98: Pll do you your master xohat good X 
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ACT II Scene 1 


can — As in our text you is a eonimon colloquial re- 
dundancy. So, in ii. 2. 102, Mrs Quickly says of Mrs. 
Page, she is one “ that will not miss xjon morning nor 
evenin’g prayer.” P. 1 and Q 3, 1630, for you have yoe, 
and this misprint was probably the cause of the “ correc- 
tion ” for found in the later Ff. , a reading adopted by 
some editors. 

42 Line 129* uhat the yood-jer '—For some account of 
this obscure exclamation, see Much Ado, note 67 

43. Line 134 : You shall ham Anne — [Exeunt Caius and 
Rugby]— /ooZ's-Iicaci of your own! — There is no stage- 
direction in the F , and the passage is given thus : “ You 
shall have Ari-fooles head of your own.” All modern edi- 
tions, I believe, mark the exit of Cams and Rugby at the 
end of the preceding speech, and give Mrs. Quickly’s 
speech thus: "You shall have An fool’s-head of your 
3wn”— with what intention I know not. 

Note that Anne is frequently in the F. spelt An (five 
times, including this instance, in this very scene), and 
the dash here clearly indicates a break in Mrs Quickly’s 
liscourse. As I have arranged the passage, while the 
doctor is still within hearing, Mrs. Quickly continues to 
flatter him ; as soon as he is clear off she utters a bit of 
ler mind. (From my Notes and Conjectural Emenda- 
tions, &c., 1870.) 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

44 Line 1 . have 1 scap'd —The 1 is omitted m the F ; 
t was first added in the Q of 1630, 

45. Line 5 : though Love use Reason for his physician. 
—The F. has precisian, a person of a precise, severe 
nrtue; tho’ the term was seldom used except in contempt 
'or those who were supposed to be mere pretenders to 
lanctity. "Of this word,” says Johnson, "I do not see 
iny meaning that is very apposite to the present inten- 
aon. Perhaps Falstaff said, ‘ Though love use reason as 
iis physician, he admits him not for his counsellor ’ 
This will be plain sense Ask not the reason of my love , 
-he business of reason is not to assist love, but to cure it 
L'here may, however, be this meaning in the present 
•eading [i.e in ^ireciiaan]. Though love, when he would 
lubmit to regulation, may use reason as Im precisian, or 
lirector, in nice cases, yet wlien he is only eager to attain 
us end, he takes not reason iovhis counsellor " Johnson’s 
jonjecture [phys%cian'\, supported by an apt quotation 
)y Dr. Farmer from the 147th Sonnet— "My reason the 
xhysiciSi to my love ’’—met with very general approval, 
mt no editor had the courafe to admit it to the text 
ill Dyce set the example: all since, I believe, have 
idopted it. 

46. Line 23: What AN unweigh’d behaviour — The third 
md fourth F editions, followed by some editors, omit an* 
lapell read “What one un weighed behaviour," which 
eems to me only another way of putting what is clearly 
inough expressed in our text. 

47. Line 24 : I’ TH’ devil's name.'— The F has, in paren- 
hesis, “(wn’t/i I The Leuills name);” as this seems an 
»bvious misprint I have corrected it as above. 

48. Line 30: for the putUng~dmn o/pat wen,— The F. 


omits /at: it was first introduced by Theobald There is 
nothing about exhibiting a bill in Parliament in -what 
may be called the corresponding speech in the Q ; hut 
there Mrs. Page is made to say: “ I shall trust /at men the 
worse while I live for his sake a sentiment which m the 
F. finds its expression in a subsequent speech of Mrs 
Ford’s, line 55 

49 Line 51 : What * thou Uest ' — Sw Alice Ford ' — Few 
readers, I fancy, come upon this speech without receiving 
an unpleasant shock, it seems too much in the style of Doll 
Tearsheet for one of our Wives of Windsor In the notes 
to Mr Wheatley's edition I see that the late Mr Stanford 
suggested, “What’ thou styled Sir Alice Ford!" A 
happier suggestion, I think, was made by the late Howara 
Staunton, who m a MS note proposed, “What? thou. 
Alee'— Sir Alice Ford!" For Alee, as a diminutive of 
Alice, see Taming of the Shrew, Induction, ii. 112, “Al’ce 
madam, or Joan madam 

50. Line 58 prais’d — So Theobald; F. has praise. 

51. Line 63: Hundredth Psalm — Rowe; hundred 
Psalms, F 

52. Line 119: the gallimaufry = the whole heterogene- 
ous assembly, high, low, rich, poor, young and old. As 
gallimaufry was, however, a cant teim for a woman, in 
allusion to her supposed contrariety of disposition, Pistol 
may mean to particularize Ford’s wife, as Ford’s answer— 
“Love my wife!"— seems to imply; and we should there- 
fore perhaps read *'thy gallimaufry." 

53. Line 141 : and there 's the humour of it —Added from 
Q. by Capell 

54 Line 143: frights humour out of his wits —So the 
Q , the F. for humour lias English Pope made the alter- 
ation m the modern text ; and his example has been very 
generally followed 

55 Lme 148: Dafaia?;.— Properly a native of Cataia, 
or Cathay, China It had become a term of reproach, 
though m what sense, or for what reason is not known. 
Its meaning here must be gathered from the context, 
from which it appears that Page considered Nyni to be 
an outlandish, lying rogue. Sir Toby Belch, in Twelfth 
Night, ii. 3 80, calls Olivia a Cataian, but with what inten- 
tion it 18 impossible to divine 

56. Lines 159, 160: thou hast some crotchets in thy head 
now.— Will you go, Mistress Page Printed m the F. in 
this fashion: — . . . “head, Now: will you go" . . . 
Some editors point as in our text ; others have . . . 
“head.— Now, will you go’ . . . 

67. Line 203: Good EVEN and iirent?/.— Shallow forgets 
that the time of day is before ten o’clock in the morning. 

58. Line 222; Ford. — ^This speech in the F. has the pre- 
fix Shal ; the corresponding speech in the Q. is correctly 
assigned to Ford. 

69. Line 224; tell him my name is Brook.— In the P. 
Ford's assumed name in his intercourse with Falstaff is 
invariably Broome; in the Q it is always JSroo^re, and that 
the Q is right is shown in the next scene, line 156, where 
Falstaff puns on the name: “ Such Brooks are welcome 
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to me, that o’erflow such liquor ” Pope was the first 
editor to restore Brooh 

60. Line 228 Will you go, MYNHEERS ’—The P. has 
“ will you goe An-lieires'^" The emendation of our text, 
though suggested by Theobald so far back as 1733, was 
not adopted till 1857, when Dyce introduced it in his text 

61 Line 237. / would have made you four tall fellows 
skip Uke Tats.—A.s, besides Shallow, who speaks this 
speech, only three personages, Pord, Page, and Mine Host 
are introduced in the P. text, it is argued that “you /our 
tall fellows ” could hardly be intended for them, and that 
“made you” is a colloquial redundancy (see note 41, i. 
4 97, 98) equivalent merely to “made *’ It has, however, 
I think, been suggested, though by whom or where I can- 
not now^ call to mind, that Slender also should be in com- 
pany; as he certainly is in the scenes where Shallow and 
the others go to fetch the would-be duellists, Evans and 
Caius, home. Shallow's senile boast is matched by the 
dying Lear’s utterances, v. 3. 276, 277 

I have seen the day, with my good biting falchion 
I would have made them skip 

62 Lines 239, 240* 1 had rather hear them scold than 
SEE THEM fight —The words see them, not in the P. or 
Q texts, are due to Collier’s MS Corrector; they seem 
necessary to the sense, and are, I believe, now generally 
adopted. 

63 Line 242: and stands so firmly on his wife's frailty 
—Theobald altered frailty to fealty, and Collier’s MS 
Corrector to fidelity; but, as explained by Capell, Steevens, 
and otliers, it is the jealous Ford who speaks; to whose 
jaundiced mind all women's virtue is suspect Staunton 
in his text adopted Theobald’s alteration, yet afterwards, 
in his Addenda and Corrigenda, remarked . “An anti- 
thesis was possibly intended between firmly and frailty, 
the meaning being, ‘who thinks himself so secure on 
what is a most brittle foundation ’ ” 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

64. Line 3 () 4: J mZZ retort the sum in equipage — This 
line, not m the F., forms the whole of Pistol's speech in 
this place in the Q It was first added to the modern 
text by Theobald Pistol’s meaning, as I understand it, 
IS that he will give value for the sum by acting as part of 
Palstaff’s retinue (equipage)-, will repay him, in fact, by 
his services. Warburton, whose opinion is supported by 
Parmer and Malone, explained equipage as Pistolese for 
stolen goods. 

66. Line 18 : a short knife and a throng.— A short knife 
concealed in the hand aided by a horn shield for the 
thumb served to nip or cut purses m a crowd, The purse, 
It is of course understood, was a pouch suspended from 
the girdle. 

66 Line 19: to your manor of Bickt-hatch, go —A polite 
way of telling Pistol to return to his old occupation of 
bully to a brothel. See notes, Variorum Shakespeare, 
1821, vol. viii p. 76, and vol. xxi. p. 149. 

67. Line 24: the fear of HEAVEN,— The usual reading 
is Qod; from the Q. 


68 Line 28: your red-lattice phrases —Tavern or ale- 
house language Formerly lattices appear to have sup- 
plied the place of windows to drinking dens or tap-rooms, 
letting 111 light and air, and screening the drinkers from 
observation; red seems to have been the most frequent 
colour, so that a red-lattice became the equivalent of a 
drmking-shop. The best illustiation of this is found in 
II Henry TV. ii. 2 85-89, where the page, alluding to Bar- 
dolph's red face, says— “A' calls me e’en now, my lord, 
through a red lattice, and I could discern [ = distinguish] 
no part of his face from the window, at last I spied his 
eyes, and methought he had made two holes m the ale- 
wife’s new petticoat and peep’d through ” 

69 Line 28 your bull-baiting oaths —The F has 
hold-heating The reading of our text, due to Hanmer, 
and adopted by many editors, is characterized by Sidney 
Walker (Crit Exam., &c., vol lii p 14) as a “certain 
conjecture.” 

70 Line 31. I do Relent:— iw/mt would thou more of 
mail 2— The Q has recant and woulst; which latter gram- 
matical correction, in the form of icould’st, was adopted 
by Pope and many later editors After this line there 
follows in the Q a one-line speech by Palstaff, which I 
have ventured, on my own responsibility, to introduce 
into the text:— 

"Well, go to, away; no more 

71 Line 79 : pensimiers —A select body of gentlemen 
soldiers, who formed the body-guard of Henry VIII. 
and Queen Elizabeth Tyrwhitt aptly illustrates the 
splendour of their corps by a quotation from Gervase 
Holies’s Life of the First Earl of Clare “I have heard 
the Earl of Clare say, that when he was pensioner to the 
queen he did not know a worse man of the whole band 
than himself; and that all the world knew he had then 
an inheritance of 4000 1. a-year.” This corps is again 
referred to in Midsummer Night’s Bream, ii. 1. 10 : 

The cowslips tall her fensiojiers be. 

See also note 66 on that play 

72. Line 142: This PINK is one of Cupid's carriers. — The 
E, has Puncke. Warburton made the alteration, and 
justified it by the nautical metaphor of which the whoTe 
of this speech of Pistol’s consists It may too he observed 
that, besides its proper meaning of a small vessel, pink 
was also a fancy term for the ladies whose profession is 
indicated by the coarser word of the P 

73. Line 143* up with your fights — Waist-cloyis hung* 
round ships in battle to conceal the men from the enemy 

74 Line 157. o'erfiow. — P reads ore'fiowcs. 

76 Line 174* this UNSEASON’D intrusion —TTiiseasoned 
is, I believe, usually explained as unseasonable, ill-timed; 

I take it here to mean not seasoned, not prepared or 
prefaced. 

76 Line 179 : take half, or aZZ.— The P. has “ take all, 
or halfe.” The obvious correction in our text is due to 
Collier’s MS. Corrector. 

77 Line 290 : mechanical salt-hutfer rogue >— Mechani- 
cal; that is, handicraftsmen were supposed not to aspire 

j to the luxury of fresh butter. So Pedro, in Fletcher’s 
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play of The Maid m the Mill, act in 2, abuses his tailor . 
“Let him call at home in 's own house for salt butter/’ 

78 Line 296 • I loill aggravate his style; ie 1 will add 
to his style or title of knave that of cuckold 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

79 Line 69* A WORP, Mounseur Mock-water, — Word is 
omitted in the F ; it was restored to the text by Theobald 
from the Q 

_80 Lines 92, 93 • Cried I aim? said I welU—The F has 
Cride game; the Q cried game Douce, on the evidence 
adduced in Warburton’s and Steeven’s notes (Var Ed 
1821, vol viii p 98), first proposed the reading of our text, 
and Dyce was the first editor who adopted it For the 
expression cry avm, see King John, note 87 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

81. Line 5: the pittie-ward —So F 1 and the Q. of 
1630 (Q. 3) ; F. 2, F. 3, and F 4 have pitty-wary Capell 
changed to city-ward, and Collier’s MS. Corrector to pit- 
way, The emendations are not satisfactory, nor is any 
explanation forthcoming of the intention of the original 

[Capell’s emendation is explained as “ towards the city 
of London,” which is, of course, plausible It has oc- 
curred to me that pittie-ward might be a corruption of 
pittes-ward; that is to say, in the direction of the pits, 
supposing that there were m the neighbourhood any clay 
pits or gravel pits It might assist us very much in deci- 
phering the meaning of pittie-ward if we knew why “ Via 
de Pyttey a P^/ttey-gate, porta vocata Nether Pittey," 
mentioned in William de Worcestre’s account of distances 
in the city of Bristol (and quoted by Steevens m his note, 
Var Ed vol vii. p 100), was so called. We have mention 
of a sawpit in iv. 4 53, and again m v. 3 14, 15 of a pit 
(probably the same) hard by Herne's oak As for the 
attempted correction, if it be one, in F. 2, 1 fancy that 
may have arisen from the confusion between ward and 
loay. This conjecture of mine is practically the same as 
the one in Collier’s MS , though, in his Notes and Emen- 
dations, he does not attempt any explanation of pit-way 
Anyone acquainted with the Berkshire country round 
Ascot and Windsor, knows that the gravel-pits are often 
recognized by the people of that neighbourhood as land- 
marks.— p. A. M.] 

82. I^ne 17 : To shallow rivers, &c.— Sir Hugh's snatches 
of song are from Marlowe's beautiful song, “Come live 
with me and be my love ; ” ’i^th this he, in his agitation, 
mixes a line of the old version of the 137th Psalm: 
“When we did sit in Babylon," &c The Q. has in this 
place— “There dwelt a man in Babylon,” This is the first 
line of The Ballad of Constant Susanna, the first stanza 
of which Percy gives in his Reliques According to War- 
ton (History of Poetry, p 811, ed 1870), it is the ballad 
licensed to T Colwell m 1562. Stat Reg., under the title 
of The godlye and constante wyfe Susanna, According 
to Collier (Extracts, <fcc., vol. i. p 74) and Arber (Tran- 
script, i. 210), the entry in Stat. Reg. is “ constant wyse,” 
not “ constant loyfe,” Sir Toby Belch sings this first line 
in Twelfth Night, ii, 3 84, 


83 Line 91 urinals.— So Capell, from the Q ; urinal is 
the reading of F. 

84. Line 92: for missing your 'lUeetings and appoint- 
ments —Not in F.; introduced from Q by Pope 

86 Line 99. Guallia and Gaul —So Malone, adopt- 
ing Farmer’s emendation, the F. has Gallia and Gaule; 
the Q Qawle and Gawlia. 

86 Line 107: Give me thy hand, teriestrial; so, — Not 
m the F Introduced from Q by Theobald 

87 Line 113 : lads —So Warburton, from Q ; the F. 
has Lad. 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

88 Line 13 : as idle as she may hang together; % e. “as 
idle as it is possible to be without ceasing to be.” 

89 Line 71: ’tis in his 6n«07is.— Literally, in the per- 
son his buttons inclose, i e. “it is in him, in his ability.” 
Compare Marston, The Fawne, ii 1 66, ed. Bullen : “Thou 
art novr within the buttons of the prince that is, “in his 
confidence, his inmost counsels.” In the Variorum 
Shakespeare, 1821, several references to the flower called 
bachelors' buttons, and to the buttons of a bachelor, are 
collected ; but they have no connection with the expres- 
sion in our text. 

90. Line 90: pipe-wine.— Thert is seemingly some play 
upon words here, the point of which is not very obvi- 
ous Mine host says he will to Falstaff, and drink 
canary with him; whereupon Ford promises himself that 
he will first drink in pipe-wine with him and make him 
dance. Canary is of course the name of a dance as well 
as of a wine. Ford intends to use his cudgel ; and as 
pipe-wine I presume, is wine in the wood, this may be 
his figurative way of referring to it 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

91. Line 22: eyas-musket.— k young male sparrow- 
hawk. 

92. Line 27 : Jack-a-Lent—k puppet which, I presume, 
was supposed to represent Lent, and which was set up to 
be thrown at; as Jack only had a six-weeks’ existence, 
his name was appropriate to the young page. See note 
on V. 5. 134. 

93 Line 40: “Hare I caught" THEE, “mi/ heavenly 
jeweU So (except that it has no marks of quotation) the 
F. , the Q omits thee. Toilet pointed out that this is 
the first line of the second song in Sidney’s Astrophel and 
Stella (1591): 

Have I ca^tght my heavenly jeiuel. 

Teaching sleep most fair to be? &c 

Dyce, who here follows the Q., supposes that “thee” was 
foisted into the F. text by some transcnber. 

94. Line 66 : Br the Lord, thou art a traitor to say 
“The F. omits ‘By the Lord,’ and reads— Thou art a 
tyrant, &c., but the reading of the quarto appears to me 
far better” {Malone). 

96. Lines 69, 70 : I see what thou wert, if Fortune thy 
foe were not, Nature thy friend.— 'Kove punctuated, as in 
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F 2, F 3,antlF 4. F Igivesit— “if Fortune thy foe, were 7ioi 
Nature thy friend which seems nonsense. If our text 
is nght we must understand . “ Nature being thy friend ” 

96. Line 79 • Bueklersbury in simple time — A street 
branching off from the east end of Cheapside, at its junc- 
tion with the Poultry, running down to Walbrook; it was 
formerly chiefly inhabited by druggists and grocers. The 
greater part of it has been improved out of existence by 
the new street running from the Mansion House to Black- 
friars 

97 Line 85 . the Counter-gate. — Stow (1599) tells us of 
two Counters, or Compters, in London in his time — the 
Compter in the Poultne in the Ward of Cheap, and that 
m Wood Street in Ciipplegate Ward. 

98. Line 118 : 'Tis not so, I hope.—'KeTe Theobald intro- 
duced from the Q. an aside between Mrs. Ford and Mrs. 

Speak louder— oxiO. his example has been followed 
by several editors. As Falstaff, however, is in the same 
room as the speakers, there is no need of this aside here, 
and the F. gives it more properly in act iv. 2. IG, where 
Falstaff has stepped into another chamber. 

99. Lmes 128, 129 : There is a gentleman my dear friend. 
—With this punctuation, which is that of the F , my 
dear friend must apply to the gentleman, and not to Mrs 
Page, to whom the speech is addressed. The evidence 
of the Q., such as it is, is in favour of this interpretation , 
there Mrs. Ford’s speech is : 

Mts For Alas mistresse Page, what shall I do? 

Here is a gentleman my friend, how shall I do? 

The usual punctuation has been to place a comma after 
gentleman, and then my dear friend would apply to Mrs. 
Page Recent editors, however, have returned to the F., 
and Dyce, the Cambridge editors, Grant White, Hudson, 
give the passage as in our text. 

100. Line 149 : I love thee, and none but thee.— The 
words and none but thee were first introduced in the 
modern text by Malone from the Q., where Falstaff’s 
speech is given thus : 

Fal. I loue thee, and none but thee : 

Helps me to contiey me hence, 
lie neuer come here more 

101. Line 175 : So, noiv UNCAPB.— This is said to be a 
hunting term, though no evidence is forthcoming that it 
is so, nor are editors agreed as to its meaning Warburton 
says it means to unearth a fox ; Steevens, to let one out 
of a bag Hanmer boldly substituted the word uncouple, 
meaning uncouple the dogs for the hunt, and that seems 
the obvious intention of the speaker. A writer in The 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1872, considers that cape 
may be taken as synonymous with collar, and therefore 
that ^‘uncape, uncollar, or uncouple would each mean 
the same thing, and all would be easily, if not equally, 
intelhgible." 

102. Lines 192, 193 : What a taking was he in when your 
husband asked "WHAT was in the basket The F has who 
was in the basket, I have, with Byce and others, adopted 
Ritson's emendation. He says: “We should read— 

was in the basket ! * for though in fact Ford had asked 
no such question, he could never suspect that there was 
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either man or woman in it. The propiiety of this emen- 
dation IS manifest from a subsequent passage [in. 5. 
102-104], where Falstaff tells Master Brook— ‘the jealous 
knave . . . asked them once or twice what they had in 
their basket.’” 

103 Line 205 : foolish carrion —The F has foolishion 
canon. Corrected m F. 2 

104 Line 215 * Ay, ay, peace.— 'Sot in the F. Added to 
the modern text by Theobald from the Q. 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

105 — In the Q this scene follows our scene 5. It is 
usually marked as “ A room in Page’s house ” I make it 
to be “Before Page’s house.” It would have been a 
breach of maidenly propriety for Anne to admit her lover 
into the house ; and the fact that the scene is really out 
of doors is distinctly proved by Page’s speech, line 79: 
“ Come, Master Shallow; come, son Slender; in; ” and by 
Mrs. Page’s speech, line 96: “she must needs go in." 
Moreover, the several arrivals of the personages of this 
scene without any kind of announcement, natural enough 
when the scene is out of doors, become rather awkward 
when the scene is supposed to be a particular room. 

T have also departed from modern usage in making 
Mrs Quickly (the confidant of the lovers) present at the 
commencement of the scene, instead of bringing her on 
m company with Shallow and Slender , in this respect I 
follow the Q. It will of course be remembered that in 
the F. in this play no entrances are marked ; each scene 
is merely headed with a list of the actors who take part 
m it. 

106. Line 7 : Besides, these other bars he lays before me 
—So punctuated by Sidney Walker (Crit Exam., &o , vol 
hi. p. 14) , adopted by Dyce. The F. and most modern 
texts place the comma after these 

107. Line 14: Was the first motive that I woo'd thee, 
Anne, — Mr. Grant White (Riverside ed ) says of this line, 
that it is “Not S ’s grammar: mere carelessness in writ- 
ing.” 

108. Line 24 : I'll make a shaft or a bolt on 't; i.e. a long 
arrow for a bow, or a short one for a cross-bow ; a pro- 
verbial saying equivalent to “I’ll do it one way or an- 
other.” 

109. Line 47. come cut and long-tail, &c. — Slender of 
course means that he will maintain his projiosed^ife as 
like a gentlewoman as any one may who is of no higher 
degree than his own, “hi^*meaning is goot,” as Parson 
Evans observed in i. 1 264, but he actually offers her no 
better position than that which any of the tag, rag, and 
bobtail might afford her. The origin of the term cut and 
long-tail is uncertain; its meaning, however, as clearly 
shown in numerous instances of its use, is— persons of all 
kind and degree 

110 Line 68 : happy man be his dole f — Equivalent here 
to let happiness be the portion of the winner. 

111. Lines 76, 77: 

Mrs Page Good Master Fenton, come not to my child. 

Page. She is no match for you 
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I am not satisfied that these speeches are rightly assigned 
m the F , hoth should, I think, be given to Page. From 
his entry, line 71, to his exit, line 80, the dialogue, it 
seems to me, should be confined to him and Fenton If 
Mrs Page is mixed up m it, there is no propriety m 
Quickly’s suggestion to Fenton (line 81), that he should 
speak to Mistress Page ; for, if the F. is right, Mrs Page 
has already told Fenton hei mind There would be 
another advantage gamed in keeping her out of the Fenton- 
Page bit. it would give her an opportunity of taking 
Mrs Quickly aside, and in dumb-show communicating to 
her the message to Falstaff— the invitation to the second 
meeting with Mrs Ford— which at the end of the scene 
Quickly sets off to deliver Except during the Fenton- 
Page dialogue, it is difficult to imagine at what time Mrs 
Quickly could have had any communication with her two 
mistresses. 

112 Line 101 : **will you cast away your child on a fool 
AND a physician?— -A difficulty has been raised here * does 
Mrs Quickly mean that her master is a fool as well as a 
physician^ or does she refer the/ooZ to Slender? Malone 
so understood her, and Johnson, with the same under- 
standing, proposed to read* “a fool or a physician” 
Physician and fool are, however, for some occult reason, 
so constantly coupled that the point must remain doubt- 
ful Take the following instance —'‘As for physicians, 
being fools, I cannot blame them if they neglect wine and 
minister simples” (Aristippus Randolph, Works, ed 
Hazlitt, p. 20). 

113 Line 103 : once This is usually interpreted 

as meaning some time to-night. I know of no other in- 
stance in which it is thus used. Schmidt explains it as 
being merely an emphatical expletive; but the other 
instances he gives do not seem to me to the point. I 
suspect it IS simply a misprint for the familiar phrase, 
“ soon at night,” as in i 4 9. 

ACT nr Scene 5 

114. Lines 4-6 : Have I lived to be earned in a basket, 
'%nd to be thrown in the Thames like a harrow of butcher's 
offal?— T\\e F. has: “ Have I lin’d to be carried m a Bas- 
ket like a barrow of butchers Off all? and to be throwne 
in the Thames?” I have adopted here the arrangement 
of the Q., which only differs from my text by the words, 
“and thrown into,” for “and to be thrown in.” I sug- 
gests (Pthis alteration in my Introduction to the Facsimile 
of the Q , published in Dr. FijrnivalTs series of Shakspere- 
Quarto Facsimiles; and as the transposition has since 
been approved and adopted by Mr. H. B. Wheatley in 
his edition of the play, 1886, I venture also to adopt it 
here, retaining, however, the exact words of the F., which 
Mr. Wheatley rejects for those of the Q. 

115 Line 9: The rogues SLIGHTED me into the river.—- 
“Chucked me in contemptuously.” The Q has *‘8lided 
me in.” 

116. Line 11: a blind hitch's puppies. — Theobald, whose 
lead has been generally followed, corrected this to “ a 
bitch's blind puppies ;” but I agree with Staunton that a 
colloquial inversion such as this may well be allowed to 


pass without editorial interference. The Q agrees here 
with the F 

117 Line 67, And HOW sped you, sir Here as in the Q ; 
restored by Malone The F omits how It is true that 
this speech, taken by itself, is perfectly good English and 
mtelligible as it is given in the F ; but the context, Fal- 
staff’s reply to it — “ Very ilL-favouredly, Master Brook” — 
shows the necessity of the Q. reading 

118 Lines 86, 87 IN her invention and Fold's wife's 
DISTRACTION — So the F , from which the Q differs only 
in reading by for in This variation is, quite needlessly, 
adopted by some editors; by Theobald first, I believe 
Another less harmless change, made first by Hanmer, 
has also found its way into many modern editions on the 
ground that Mrs Ford was not really distracted, and that 
she had really prepared the buck-basket for Falstaff’s 
disgrace, distraction has been altered to direction. It 
would almost seem that in making or adopting this 
change, editors had forgotten that it is Falstaff who 
speaks, Falstaff, who, if he had had the slightest sus- 
picion that the distraction manifested by Mrs. Ford was 
only feigned, would probably never have got into the 
basket at all 

119 Line 90 • By the Lord, a buck-basket '—So the Q ; 
adopted first by Malone. The F. has merely “Yes: a 
Buck-basket ” 

120. Line 111: to be detected with —With is here used 
in the sense of by, and the whole phrase is equivalent to 
—to be discovered by. It may be noted, however, that 
detected was frequently used in the sense of suspected, 
accused, or impeached See Notes on Measure for 
Measure, hi. 2 130 m Variorum Ed. 1821, vol. ix p 126. 

121. Line 154: if I have horns to make ME mad —The 
F. has one. Dyce made the change, which I have adopted; 
it seems to me to agree better with the context than one. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

122 — This scene is altogether absent from the Q 

123 Line 11. Master Slender is LET the boys leave to 
play.— QoWier's MS Corrector reads get; certainly an im- 
provement, and probably a restoration. Hudson adopts 
it in his Harvard edition Slender could have no authority 
to let or allow the boys to play, but might very well get 
or obtain a holiday for them. 

124. Line 49: accusative, hung, hang, hog —In the pre- 
ceding speech William begins lus accusativo with hinc; 
Evans now corrects him with hung (for hunc). The F., 
however, makes Evans say hing (for hinc), but Evans 
cannot be supposed to blunder here, and Pope accordingly 
made the correction in our text. Mr. Dyce and others 
carry the change further, and unnecessarily correct 
William's error too. 

125 Line 63: Genitivo.— The F. has Genitiue, in italics. 

126. Line 64: Jenny's.— It is Ginyes in the F. 

127. Lines 72, 73: and the numbers and the genders.— 
So Collier's MS. Corrector: the F. has “o/ the genders.” 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 

128. Lines 21, 22: hmhcLnd is in his old LUNBS 

again —-The F has lines; the Q. in the corresponding 
passage has “ lus old vaine ” Theobald made the change 
—almost universally received— in our text Sir. Knight, 
however, adheres to the F , understanding thereby “old 
courses, old humours, old vein ’* It is worthy of note 
that lunes occurs only once in the old editions of Shake- 
speare, and is not found elsewhere; Winter’s Tale, ii. 2 
30: “These dangerous, vnsafe Limes i’th’ King,” &c 
In Troilus and Cressida, ii 3 139, “His pettish lunes” is 
the modern -reading, the original has lines; so also in 
Hamlet, in 3. 7, “his lunes” has, in some editions, been 
substituted for “his lunacies" of the F 

129 Line 59 : Mrs Page Creep into the kiln-hole —In 
the F this forms part of a speech by 3Irs. Ford, and 
when Falstafif asks “Where is it?” Mrs. Ford tells him 
that her husband will be sure to seek there ! The sugges- 
tion that Falstaff should hide in the Jdbi-hole obviously 
belongs to Mrs Page, and this is one instance in many 
of the wrong assignment of speeches m the old copies 
Malone pointed out the error; but Dyce was the first to 
correct it 

130. Line 67: Mrs. Page, If you go out, <fcc. — Here, again, 
in the F., the speech is wrongly assigned to Mrs. Ford 
Fortunately, however, in this instance the Q. comes to the 
rescue, and Malone made the necessary correction. 

131. Line 78. Brainford. — In all modem editions, I 
believe, this name is changed to Brentford. I have 
restored the ancient name as it appears throughout in 
the old copies. 

132 Line 106 : we cannot misuse him enough —Him is 
omitted in F. 1 ; the correction was made m F. 2. 

133. Line 109: eat —Eats, F. 

134. Line 119 : I had as lief bear —So F. 2, F. 1 has 
“ I had liefe as beare." 

136. Line 121: villains. — The F. has villaine; but as 
two men bear the basket I presume there should be no 
difficulty in accepting Dyce’s emendation; the odd thing 
IS that it was never proposed before 

136. Line 123 : ging —The F. has gin. Corrected inF. 2. 

137 Line 151 : as I am an honest man.— So in the Q.; 
the F. has merely a man, and so, I believe, all modem 
editions 

138 Lines 168, 169: If J find not what I seek, show no 
colour for my extremity, let me for ever be, &c.— The F , 
and some modern editions, by placing a colon or a semi- 
colon after extremity, make it appear as if Ford urged 
his hearers to show no colour for his extremity, U. to 
show no reason for his extreme behaviour; which seems 
nonsense. The construction, of course, is: “If I find not 
what I seek, if I show no colour, &c., then let me, &c ” 

139. Line 191 : let him NOT strike — Not omitted in F. 1. 

140. Line 194. you ^m.—Ragge, F. 1; F. 2; hagge, 
Q. 3; hag, F. 3 and F. 4 XTsually changed to hag, because 
in his preceding speech Ford has called the supposed 


Mother Prat a hag But rag also was a term of abuse, 
why might not Ford vary the epithets he bestows on her? 

141. Line 204 J spy a great peard under her muffler. 
—Her in the Q. , the F. has his 

142. Line 237: no period; i.e no full stop, no proper 
ending. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

143. Lme 1- the Germans desire —The F. has the Ger- 
mane desires; Capell as in text 

144 Lme 9 : them — So Theobald; him in F. 

145. Lme 12; house.— BiO the Q , houses, F. 

146 Lme 13. they must come off; i e “they must pay 
soundly.” 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

147. Line 7 : I rather will suspect the sun loith COLD.- 
The F has gold; Howe made the correction. 

148. Line 33: makes.— Make, F. 

149 Lines 36-38 

The superstitious idle-headed eld 
Receiv'd and did deliver to our age, 

This tale, &o 

Eld is of course sometimes used for elders, aged persons; 
here, with Steevens, I take it to mean the olden time; and 
this agrees with the following line: the olden time deliv- 
ered to our time, “ our age ” Compare ‘ ‘ worm-eaten elde 
Pierce Peniless, p 31, ed. Collier, Sh Soc.: “musty eld.' 
Marston, What you Will, IV i. p. 396, vol ii ed. Bullen. 

150 Lines 42 () 43: Disguis'd like Herne, with huge horns 
on his head.— This hne is taken from the Q., which, how- 
ever, has Horne for Herne; it is absolutely necessary for 
the intelligibility of Page’s speech which follows it. It 
IS, however, as the Cambridge editors remark, probable 
that Mrs. Ford gave a still fuller explanation of her 
device and the grounds on which the disguise was to be 
recommended to Falstaff. The Unes in the Q. itself shoV* 
this. 

Now for that Falstaffe hath bene so decerned 
As that he dares not venture to the house, 

Weele send him word to meet us in the field, 

Disguised like Horne with huge horns on his head, 

Theobald introduced the two last lines in his edition; 
Malone the last line only, as in our text. * 

151. Lines 66, 67: * 

Then let them all encircle him about, 

And, fairy-like, TO-piNOH the unclean knight 
There is no hyphen in to pinch in the F. Tyrwhitt 
suggested it, and Steevens first adopted it; since when it 
has maintained its place in the text, with the general 
consent of the editors, as marking an instance of the use 
of to as an intensitive prefix. Dr. Abbott, however, in his 
Shakespearian Grammar, par 350, and Dr. Schmidt, Shake- 
speare-Lexicon, s.v To, 7) maintain that this is one of 
many instances in which to is placed before the second 
infinitive, though omitted conformably to grammarbefore 
the first. 



ACT TV. Scene 4 


ISrOTES TO MEEEY WIVES OF WINDSOE. 


ACT V Scene 2 


152 Line 60. Mis Pord And till he tell the truth, &c 
—The U' gives this speech to Ford 

153 Line 73 . and in that TIME —Theobald made the 
plausible emendation tire. Singer, trim, but as Page may 
mean that Slender shall steal away his daughter during 
the time of the proposed masque, neither of these changes 
can be considered absolutely necessary 

154 Line 76: in name of Brook —The Q 3 has “in the 
name,’' &c, 

155. Line 83 Send Quickly to Sir John. — I adopt here 
Theobald’s change of an adverb into a proper name, but 
it must be mentioned that in the P quickly is not only 
printed with a small q, but m roman type, whereas pro- 
per names are almost invariably printed m italic See 
note on '‘dejoSche, quickly,” i. 4 57. 

156 Line 87: And HE my husband best of all affects — 
Be for him 

157 Lines 88, 89 : 

The doctor is well money' d, and friends 
Potent at court. 

This may be right ; no editor seems to have questioned it; 
but it implies that all the doctor’s friends are potent at 
court. Perhaps we should read— “and has friends,” &c. 

ACT IV. Scene 5. 

158 —The locality of this scene is usually given as “A 
room m the Garter Inn.” The dialogue would seem to 
imply that it was the court-yard of the inn , from which, 
as in many ancient inns still in existence, a staircase 
ascended to an open gallery giving access to the several 
rooms I have accordingly marked it as “ The Court-yard 
of the Garter Inn.” 

169. Line 31: My master, sir, Master SZender.— The F. 
has “My master (sir), my master Slender f Steevens 
made the correction. 

160. Line 45: Sim. I may not conceal them, sir — 
"Wrongly given to Falstaff in the F. ; corrected by Rowe 

161. Line 65: Ay, Sir Tike; who more bold?— The F. has 
“I sir: like who more bold;” the Q., “ J tike, who more 
bolde.” The reading of our text, suggested by Dr 
Farmer, was first adopted by Steevens, and has been 
very jjenerally accepted. It is, however, rejected by 
some editors in favour of the F. Dyce, who interprets 
the F., “Ay, sir; like the iJBldest,” says that Farmer’s 
emendation is an “extraordinary reading;” Mr. Wheatley, 
who follows I)yce, says it is “absurd;” I adopt it, believ- 
ing it to be excellent 

162. Line 68: Thou art clerkly.— The F has are. 

163. Line 80: Readings —So the Q. ; the F! has Readins. 

164. Lines 106, 106 : if my wind ivere but long enough 
TO SAY MY PRAYEHS, I would repent— The words to say 
my prayers were added to tlie text by Pope from the Q. 

166, Lines 120-126: I was like to be apprehended for the 
witch qf Brainford ■ but that my admirable dexterity of 
wit, my counterfeiting the action of an oVD woman. 


delivered me, the knave constable had set me i the stocks, 
i' the common stocks, for a wiicTi.— Theobald pointed out 
that Falstaff's admirable dexterity of wit was the very 
thing that was hkely to cause him to be stocked, and be 
accordingly changed old woman to wood woman, ie a 
crazy, frantic woman I do not see how this would have 
helped Falstaff to escape the attention of the constable, 
the assumed feebleness of an old woman was perhaps his 
best safeguard. The Q affords us no assistance here; all 
it has is. 

And m my escape like to a bene apprehended 

For a witch of B7-atnfo7 d, and set m the stockes 

ACT IV. Scene 6. 

166 Lines 16, 17: 

Without the show of both; fat Falstaff in 't 
Bath a great scene 

The obvious incompleteness of this first line in the F., 
which ends it at Falstaff, is usually attempted to be 
cured by reference to the Q., which has the line: 

Wherein, fat FalstalTe had a mightie scare, 

and from this in the modern text the line is given. 

Without the show of both tv/teratn fat Falstaff. 

The defect of the F is more likely to have been caused 
by the dropping out of some word at the end of the line, 
and I have accoidiiigly supplied the word in ’t F. 2, F. 3, 
and F. 4 make up the line by reading “fat Sir John 
Falstaff.” 

167. Line 27: Her mother, EVEN strong against that 
match.— Even strong" explained as equivalent to “as 
strong, with a similar degree of strength,” i e. Mrs Page 
is as strong against the match with Slender as Mr Page 
IS strong for it. The explanation is somewhat forced. 
Pope altered to “ever strong ” The Q. has, “Now her 
mother still against that match. ” 

168. Line 39. The better to Denote her to the doctor.— 
The F has deuote; an obvious misprint, which, however, 
remained uncorrected till Steevens pointed it out 

169 Line 60* And, in the lawful name of MARRYING.— 
Sidney Walker (Grit. Exam. &c. vol, lii. p 15) suggested 
marriage. Marriage would seem to be an unfortunate 
word m the printer’s hands; in the Tammgof the Shrew, 
iii 2. 171, it has, I think, got corrupted to many—“ after 
many ceremonies done”— for many read marriage. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

170. — The first four short scenes of this act are omitted 
in the Q. 

171. Line 14: Ford. Went you not to her yesterday, 
sir, <fec.— The reader will note that the time of this scene 
IS the afternoon of the very day on which the Mother 
Prat business took place. 

■ ACT V. Scene 2. 

172. Line 4: Remember, son Slender, my daughter -—In 
the F. this sentence ends abruptly with my, with no 
period or pointing whatever: some word, or words, had 
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NOTES TO MEEEY WIVES OF WINDSOR 


ACT V Scene 5 


evidently dropped out at press The editor, or printer of 
the second F supplied the woi d daughter, as in our text 
It does not seem to me a particularly satisfactory filling 
of the hiatus, as Page could scarcely think Slender so 
muddle-headed as to forget Anne; though he might seek 
to impress upon him the signs by which he was to recog- 
nize her I conjecture, therefore, that the sentence 
should end with my daughter's attire, or my daughter is 
in white, or something to that effect 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

173 Line 14: the Welsh devil Hugh —The F. has Heme, 
an evident misprint; Theobald corrected to Evans, Capell 
to Hitgh, as in our text 

ACT V. Scene 5. 

174. Lines 20-24: Let the sky rain potatoes, &c.— 
Steevens notes . Shakespeare, very probably, had the 
following artificial tempest m his thoughts, when he put 
the words on which this note is founded into the mouth 
of Falstaflf. Holmshed informs us that in the year 1583, 
for the entertainment of Prince Alasco, was performed 
‘a verie statelie tragedie named Dido, wherein the 
queen’s banket (with (Eneas’s narration of the destruction 
of Troie) was lively described in a marchpane patterne— 
the tempest wherein it hailed small confects, rained rose- 
water, and snew an artificial kind of snow, all strange, 
marvellous, and abundant.’ Brantorae, also describing 
an earlier feast given by the Vidani of Chartres, says — 
*Au desert, il y eut un orage artificiel qui, pendant une 
demie heure entiere, fit tomber une jpZitie d’eaux odorantes 
et un gr^le de dragdes.' ” 

175 Line 28. Divide me like a hnb’d-huck —Bribed has 
been variously interpreted; it is said to mean hegg'd, and 
again to mean divided or cut up A third interpretation 
which seems to suit the intention of the intrigue, is 
stolen, obtained in a surreptitious manner; which is exactly 
the position of the “male deer,” Falstaff, to the Merry 
Wives— so at least the speaker, Falstaff himself, thinks. 
Tyrwhitt, in his glossary to Chaucer, sub voce Briben, cites 
JRot. Pari 22 Edw iv n. 30, in which mention is made of 
persons who “have stolen and bribed signetts” [cygnets, 
or young swans] Theobald altered to bribe-buck, i e. a 
buck sent for a bribe, and his reading has been accepted 
by many editors 

176. Line 40: Stage-direction. Enter Sir Hugh, &c.— 
This is the only place in which the F gives any stage- 
direction, and here it is merely “ Enter Fairies." In the 
Q. it stands thus:— 

‘"There is a noise of homes, the two women run away. 
Enter Sir Hugh like a Satyre, and, boyes drest like Fayries, 
Mistresse Quickly, like the Queene of Fayries: they 
Sing a song about him, and afterwards speakef 
The stage-direction of our text is made up from this and 
from the prefixes to the speeches as given in the F , and 
there can be no pretence, as far as the prefixes to the 
speeches assigned to Quickly and Pistol are concerned, 
that they are blundered by the printer ; for in the list of 
personages which heads the scene their names are in- 
cluded thus:— 


“Scena Quinta 

Enter Falstaffe, Mistris Page, Mistris Ford, Evans, 
Anne Page, Fairies, Page, Ford, Quickly, 

Slender, Fenton, Caius, Pistoll ” 

ISTo doubt Quickly and Pistol aie out of their characters 
m this scene, and hkely enough their presence by name 
IS merely the result of a managei’s mem that the actors 
who took these parts in the earlier scenes were now to 
assume those of the Fairy Queen and Hobgoblin, or, as 
he IS called in the Q , Puck. No doubt also her parents 
mtended that Anne should present the Fairy Queen, and 
some editors accordingly assign the part to her , but as 
Anne mtended to deceive her parents, and as the assump- 
tion of that part would have made her escape with Fenton 
more difficult, it seems to me best, on the whole, not to 
disturb the arrangement sanctioned by the F 

177 Line 43. You orphan-heirs of fixed destiny —This 
line has been explained and expounded until its meaning 
has been lost Warburton, whose lead is followed by 
many editors, altered orphan to ouphen, that is, elvish or 
fairy-like, on the ground that these spirits who were the 
heirs or children of Destiny could not he orphans, Destiny 
being still in existence But this reasoning is founded, 

I believe, on a misapprehension, and we should, I think, 
understand these “heirs,” to be not the heirs or children 
to or of Destiny, but heirs or children whose destiny is 
fixed. In a note on II Henry IV. iv 4 122, Staunton has, 
I believe, suggested the true explanation, and orphan 
heirs may, I think, be taken as a synonym of the “un- 
father’d heirs ” mentioned in that play ; beings— 

, . , not the sonnes 
Of mortall syre or other living wight, 

But wondrously begotten, and begonne 
By false illusion of a guilefull spnght 

Fairie Queene, III. iii, 13. 

Our orphan-heirs then, when all is said, are simply fairies, 
who, commg into existence without the law of Natui'e, 
are not subject to the changes of mortality, but are of a 
fix;ed and unchangeable being and destiny 

178 Line 45: 

Crier Hobgoblin, make the fairy 0-yes. 

Pist. Elves, list your names; silence, you airy toys. 

“These two lines were certainly intended to rhyme 
together, as the preceding and subsequent couplets do; 
and accordingly, in the old editions, the final words of 
each line are printed, Oyes and toyes This, therefore, is 
a striking instance of the inconvenience which has arisen 
from modernizing the oi^hography of Shakespeare” 
(Tyrwhitt) 

179 Line 53: Where 's Pead?—So the Q ; the F. has 
Bede. 

180 Line 55; Kein up the organs of her fantasy.— The 
F has “raise»up.” Warburton as in our text To rein 
up is to curb, restrain; and this seems the obvious sense 
of the passage. The advocates of the F., howeveP, con- 
tend that by raise up is here to be understood, elevate 
above earthly and sensual dreams — a construction which, 
in connection with the context, is somewhat forced. 
“Eaine,” which would he the old spelling of rein, was easily 
corrupted to raise. The Q. affords no help here. 
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181. Line 63 In SEAT as luhole^ome as ^r^ state *t is fit . — 
For seat the F has state, which seems an obvious instance 
of the familiar press error of repetition, the error fre- 
quently manifesting itself in the first occurrence of the 
repeated word Hanmer substituted site, which of course 
has the same meaning as the correction of our text; I have, 
however, preferred seat, Sidney Walker’s conjecture (Criti- 
cisms, &c vol. 1. p 284), as it is nearer in form to the 
original, 

182 Line 90: And turn him to no pain —Equivalent to 
put him to no pain. See instances noted in Schmidt’s 
Lexicon, s.v Turn, vb l)trans g) 

183 Line 99 a bloody fire—'‘u fire of the blood ” 

184. Line lOG: Stage-direction. During this song, «&c — 
No stage-direction of any kind is given in the F , that of 
our text IS made up from the Q., somewhat altered to 
bring it into accordance with the action indicated in the 
text of the F Theobald first introduced it m the modern 
editions. The song is not given in the Q , and the stage- 
direction in that version stands thus:— 

**Bere they pinch him, and sing about him, and the 
Doctor comes one xoay and steales away a boy wired And 
Slender another way he takes a boy in g) eene And Fenton 
steales Mistens Anne, being in white And a noyse of 
hunting is made within, and all the Fairies runne away 
Falstnffe pulles off his bucks head, and rises up And 
enters M Page, M. Ford, and their wiues, M. Shallow, 
Sir Hugh " 

Shallow, who might have been expected to take part in 
this scene, is altogether absent in the F version : in the 
Q he has one short speech on his entrance— “God saue 
you sir John Falstaffe and with that his part ends 

186. Line 107: I think we have WATCH’D you now — 
“ Taken you m the fact by lying in wait for you.” So in 
II. Henry VI. i 4. 45, 68, where York and Buckingham 
surprise the Duchess of Gloucester, in the conjuration 
scene :- 

Beldam, I think we watch'd you at an inch. 

and: 

Lord Buckingham, methinks, you watch'd her well. 

fiee Schmidt’s Lexicon, s v. Watch, vb 2) trans. c) 

186. Line 111: See you these, husband'^ do not these 
fair yokes, &(i.— Yokes spelt yoakes in the F.; the allu- 
sion is of course the buck’s horns of Falstaff’s disguise 
E" 2, F. 3, however, have okes, F. 4 oaks, and Monk Mason 
having pointed out that the horns of a deer are called 
in Frfhch les hois, this last reading has been adopted by 
several editors. The resemliJance of the horns to a yoke 
is, I take it, a sufficient justification of our text. 

187. Line 118: which must be paid too, Master Brook.— 
The F., which, as stated in note 59, has Brooine for 
Brook, reads paid to Mr. Broome Capell made the 
correction in our text, which, however, it must be added, 
has not met with the acceptance of subsefiuent editors; 
though, as it seems to me, entirely justified by the context 


The reason for this, I piesuine, is that in what may be 
called the corresponding speech m the Q Ford says: 

There 's so pound you borrowed of M Brooke Sir lohn. 

And It must be paid to M Ford Sir lohn 

188. Line 134. how wit may be made a Jack-a-Lent; 
i e a mark for every fool to aim at. Falstaff probably 
felt himself as much degiaded as Hilts reproaches 
Metaphor with being, to whom he says.— 

Thou, that when last thou wert put out of service, 

Travell’dst to Harnstead Heath on an Ash We’nesday, 

Where thou didst stand six weeks the of Lent, 

For boys to hurl, three throws a penny, at thee. 

To make thee a purse 

~See Ben Jonson’s Tale of a Tub, IV m 

189 Line 173' ignorance itself is a-plummet o’er me; 
le is directly over me. I am at the lowest point of 
Fortmie’s wheel; ignorance, at the highest, triumphs . 
over me ” “A-plnmmet” is printed in the F , and in all 
editions till now, as a substantive with the indefinite 
article, and, being so taken, has given rise to a variety of 
unsatisfactory explanations and needless proposed alter- 
ations 

190 Lines 178 0 179- Mrs Ford Nay, husband, . . all’s 
forgiven at last —These two speeches were first inserted 
in the modern text by Theobald, from the Q. 

191. Lines 184-186. Doctors doubt . . . Cains’ wife.—l 
am not aware that this speech has ever been questioned ; 
but to me it seems to be a corruption of a couple of liues 
of verse, and that we should arrange and read:— 

Doctors doubt that* if Anne Page be my daughter. 

She IS, by this time, Doctor Cams' wife 

192 Line 209 : I went to her in WHITE —Here the F. 
has greene; and in lines 215 and 221, where Mrs. Page 
should say green, the F has white. Pope made the correc- 
tion in accordance with what had been plotted in the 
preceding scenes 

193. Lines 212 0213. Evans Jeshu! Master Slender . . 

what shall 1 do?— These two speeches were added to the 
modern text by Pope from the Q 

194, Line 221: Why, did you NOT take her in green^— 
The F. omits not; the correction was made by Howe. 

196. Lines 239, 240 : 

And this deceit loses the name of craft, 

Of disobedience, or unduteous will. 

For will the F has title, which, considered -with the con- 
text, seems meaningless Mr Collier’s MS. Corrector 
has guile, and Dyce, in his second edition, altered to wile. 
The reading I have adopted is suggested in a MS. note 
by the late Howard Staunton, who supports it with the 
following quotation from Beaumont and Fletchers play, 
Cupid’s Revenge, i. 4 — 

The greatest curse the gods lay on our frailties 
Is will and disobedience m our issues. 
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WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


jSToTE —The addition of sub., adj , verb, adv m brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited 
The compound words marked with an asterisk (♦) are printed as two separate words m F 1 



Act Sc 

Line 

Accidence . . . 

iv 

1 

16 

Accusative . . . 

iv. 

1 

46 

Admittance! . j 

ii 

2 

236 

Uii. 

3 

61 

Adversary 2 , , . 

ii. 

3 

98 

Affections (verb) i. 

1 

234 

All-halloivmas. 

i 

1 

210 

Alligant4 

ii 

2 

69 

Anthropophagmian iv i 

10 

Barrow 

iii. 

6 

6 

Beam (weaver’s) 

V. 

1 

25 

Bilberry 

V 

5 

49 

Bilbo \ 

i 

1 

166 


iii 

5 

114 

( 

iii 

3 

247 

Birding 

ill 

5 46, 135 

( 

iv. 

2 

8 

Birding-pieces 

iv. 

2 

59 

Bodikins® 

11. 

3 

46 

Body-curer. . 

iii. 

1 

100 

Bowled... . 

hi. 

4 

91 

Brazen-face . . 

IV. 

2 

141 

Breed-bate . . 

i. 

4 

12 

Brewage . ... 

iu 

5 

S3 

Brew-house 

iii 

3 

11 

( 

iii. 

3 

2 

Buck-basket <{ iii 

5 88, 89, 90 

( 

V. 

5 

117 

Bucking 

iii. 

3 

139 

Buck-washing . 

hi 

3 

167 

*Bull-baitmgO. 

11. 

2 

28 

( 

i 

3 

2 

Bully-rook 7 ) 

ii. 

1 

200, 

( 


207, 213 

Burning-glass . 

i. 

3 

75 

Cabbage 

i 

1 

124 

Canary 

h 

2 61,64 

*Cane-coloured s 

i. 

4 

23 

Careires 

i. 

1 

185 


1 Used in both passages in spe- 
cial and different senses (for 
which see foot-notes). In its ordi- 
nary sense the word occurs fre- 
quently. 

2 Used by Host in the sense of 
advQcaU. 

s Evans for o/eci, love. 

< Mrs, Quickly for elegant or 
dogvent. ^ Used as an oath 

<5 Hanmer’s conjecture in place 
of boM-Veating, the reading of F 1. 

7 Hyphened m F. l in all the 
four passages in which it occurs, 
except the first one 

8 F, 1 reads caine colour'd. 



Act Sc Line 

Cashier 

1. 

3 

6 

Chooser. 

iv. 

6 

11 

Clapper-claw. 

ii. 

3 

67 

Cornuto 

hi. 

5 

72 

Counter-gate . 

Hi. 

3 

85 

Cowl-staff 

iu. 

3 

156' 

Daubery . . 

iv 

2 

186 


/IV. 

6 

31 

Beanery ■ 


3 

3 


1 V 

6 

216 

Detection.. 

ii 

2 

255 

Dickens®. . , 

iii 

2 

19 

Dis-horn .. . 

iv 

4 

63 

Distillation 

hi 

5 

116 

Divulge ... . 

Hi 

2 

43 

Drawling ....... 

li 

1 

146 

Drumlffe 

iii 

3 

157 

Edition 

ii. 

1 

8(k> 

Egress 

li. 

1 

227 

Embroidery . 

V. 

5 

75 

Emeraldio(adi.) 

V. 

5 

74 

Emulate (verb) 

lii. 

3 

57 

Englished.. .. 

i 

3 

52 

Equipageii .... 

ii. 

2304 

Eryngoes . . . 

V 

6 

24 

Eschewed.. . . 

V. 

5 

251 

Evitate . . .. 

V. 

6 

241 

Eyas-musket , . 

hi. 

3 

22 

Eye-wink .. . . 

li. 

2 

72 

Fairy-like.. ,. 

iv. 

4 

57 

Fallow (adj ) . . 

i. 

1 

91 

Fap 

i. 

1 

183 

Farm-house . 

ii. 

3 

91 

Fertile-fresh. . . 

V. 

5 

72 

Fidelity 

iv. 

2 

160 

Fightsi2 . ... 

ii 

2 

142 

Finally 

i. 

1 

142 

*Fme-baited. . . 

ii. , 

1 

98 

*Fmger-end-. . . 

V, 

5 

88 

Flannel 

V. 

6 

173 

Flaring 

iv 

6 

42 

*Foors-head . 

i 

4 

135 

Fortune-tell (verb) iv 2 

196 

Fortune-telling 

IV 

2 

185 

Frampold 

ii 

2 

94 

Fritters 

V 

6 

152 

Fullam 

i. 

3 

95 


9 In the expression “what the 
diclcene." 

10 Used as a substantive, 
Cotnpl 21S 

11 See note 64. Used in its 
ordinary sense, Sonn, xxxii 12 

12 Used in special sense. See 
note 73. 
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Act Sc 

Line 

Gaineris 

11. 

2 

149 

Geminy . 

11. 

2 

10 

Gendeisi-i . 

iv 

1 

73 

Genitive . . . . 

IV 

1 59,61 

Giantess , 

11 

1 

81 

Jling 

IV. 

2 

123 

Glover . ... 

i 

4 

21 

Gnawn. . . . 

u 

2 

307 

Go-between . . 

li 

2 

273 

Good-jeri5. 

1 

4 

129 

Gourd . . . 

i 

3 

95 

Grated ... . 

h. 

2 

7 

Heartbreak .... 

V. 

3 

12 

Horse-shoe . . 

ill 

5 

125 

Idle-headed . . 

iv. 

4 

36 

Instigated .. . 

ill 

5 

78 

Invitation . 

i. 

3 

60 

J ack-a-Lent . 

(hi 

3 

27 


v. 

5 

136 

* Jack-dog 15 . 

1 “ 

3 

65 


(Ul. 

1 

85 

*John-ape . . . 

ill. 

1 

86 

Kidney 

iii 

5 

18 

*Ki8sing-comfttsi7 v 

5 

23 

Late-walkmg(sub.)v. 5 

154 

Latten 

i. 

1 

164 

Laughing-stogsis iii. 

1 

88 

Laundress . lii 3 157, 164 

Laundry 

i. 

2 

5 

Lewdsters 

V. 

3 

25 

Long-tail : . 

iii 

4 

47 

Lubberly 

V. 

6 

194 

Luce 

i. 

1 17,22 

Lurchi® 

ii. 

2 

26 

Madrigals . . . 

iii. 

1 18,24 

Meadow-fairies 

V 

5 

69 

Mill-sixpences , 

i. 

1 

158 

Moneyed 

iv. 

4 

88 


13 Occurs in ionn Ixxxvm 9 

14 In grammar 

15 See note 42 

10 Nothyphened in F.l in second 
passage, where it occurs alone; 
in first passage the three words 
3ach dog prnest are all hyphened 
together ^ 

17 F. 1 has haile-Jnading comfits, 
the hyphen having been, pro- 
bably, misplaced. 

18 Evans’s form of laughing- 
stocks 

i9Here=*“tolurk ” Itisusedin 
CoriolanuB li. 2. 106 in a different 
sense. 



Act Sc Line 

Montant 

11 3 

27 

*^Mum-budget^o 

r 

7, 10 


tv 5 

210 

Musk 

11 2 

67 

Mussel-shell . 

IV 5 

29 

Night-dogs . , 

V 5 

252 

*Oiphau-heirs . 

V 5 

43 

Oiiphs .. 

j"'- * 

49 


t V. 5 

61 

Pandei ly 

iv 2 

123 

Paring-knife . 

1 4 

21 

Passant 

i 1 

20 

Pepper-box . . 

Hi 5 

165 

Pheezarsi . . 

i. 3 

10 

Phlegmatic ... 

i 4 

79 

Pipe-wine . . . 

111 2 

91 

Playing-day. .. 

iv 1 

9 

Polecat 

fiv 1 29,30 


tiv. 2 

195 

Posies 

iii 1 20, 26 

Post-master . . 

v 5 199,212 

Precisian 22. . . 

ii 1 

5 

Presses23 (sub ) 

hi 3 

226 

Pronoun 

iv 1 41, 77 

Pullet-sperm , . 

111. 5 

32 

Pumpion 

iii. 3 

43 

Battles (sub ) .. 

iv 4 

61 

Begress 

h. 1 

227 

Besurrection. . 

i 1 

64 

Beverse 24 

ii 3 

27 

But-time 

V. 5 

16 

Salt-butter (adj.) ii. 2 

290 

Sawpit 

iv. 4 

53 

Scut 

V 5 

21 

Seemingly 

iv C 

33 

Semicircled . . . 

iii. 3 

OS 

Shelvy 

111. 5 

16 

Ship-txre . . 

iii ^ 

69 

Shovel-boards . 

1. 1 

159 

Shuttle 

V. 1 

26 

Skirted 

i. 3 

94 

Slice 

i. 1 134,136 


20 This word, which is an ex- 
clamation, occurs in all three 
passages, divided into two parts, 
mum and budget. 

21 One of the Host’s wordsr.varied 
from “ pheeze ” 

22 This IS the reading of P. i; 
in our text Johnson’s conjecture 
physician is adopted. 

23 = closets. 

2i A tepm in fencing. 
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EMENDATIO]Sr>S ON MEREY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Slough 

Act Sc 
iv. 5 

Lme 

69 

Socks 

iii. 

5 

91 

Softly-sprighted 

i. 

4 

25 

Soul-curer 

iii 

1 

100 

Spigot. . . 

i. 

3 

24 

Spragi 

iv. 

1 

84 

Staggering (sub.) 

ill 

3 

13 

Standing-bed . 

IV. 

5 

7 

Star-Chamber 

i 

1 

2 

Stoccadoes 

li 

1 

234 

Table-sport . . 

iv 

2 

171 


1 == sprack 



Act Sc 

Line 

Taking^ (sub ).. 

HI. 

3 

191 

Tightly. .. 

{L 

3 

3 

89 

67 

Tinder-box . . . 

i. 

3 

27 

Tire-valiant , . 

ill. 

3 

60 

To-pinch3 . . 

iv. 

4 

57 

Trial-fire 

V. 

5 

88 

Tricking (sub ) 

iv 

4 

79 

Turnips. . 

iii 

4 

91 

Uncape . . . . 

iii 

3 

175 

Uncomelmess 

11 

1 

59 


2 Occurs in Lucrece, 453 
S See note 151 


Unconfinable . 

Act Sc. Line 
li 2 23 

Unduteous . . . 

V 

5 

240 

Unfool 

iv 

2 

120 

Unpitifully . . . 

iv. 

2 

215 

Unraked . . , 

V 

5 

48 

Unweiglied . . 

ii. 

1 

22 

Veneys4 . 

i 

1 

296 

Walnuts.. 

iv 

2 

172 


4 Another form of venews, which 
occurs in Love’s Lab Lost.v. 1 62 

5 Walnut-shell occurs in Tam- 
ing of Shrew, iv 3 G6 


Warrener... 

Act Sc Line 
i 4 28 

Washer , . . 

1 

2 

5 

Wee 

1 

4 

22 

Well-behaved . 

ii 

1 

58 

Well-willers 

1 

1 

71 

Whelm .... 

ii. 

2 

144 

*Whiting-time 

ill 

3 

140 

Whitstei's . 

ill 

3 

14 

Wittol . . 

11 

2 

314 

Wittolly .... 

ii 

2 

283 

Worts 

1. 

1 

124 

Wringer . .. 

i. 

2 

6 

Yellowness . 

i. 

3 

111 


ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 


Note 

37 1 4. 47: une hoitine verde 

38. i 4. 56 mets la dans 

43. i 4 134: Fow shall have [Exeunt Cams and 

Rugby ]—fooL’s-head of your own' 

47 ii. 1 24: I’ TH’ devil's name > 

70 ii. 2 33: Eal Well, go to; away; no more (Intro- 
duced from Q ) 


Note 

114 iii, 5 4-6. nice a harrow of hutchefs offal (trans- 
posed) 

166 iv, 6 16, /a f FalstaffT^ 'T 
189 V, 5 174' a-plummet. 

195 V, 6 240' unduteous WILL (Staunton MS ) 


6 

49. 

62. 

Ill 

113. 


ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED. 


i. 1 89-98' Redistribution of dialogue. 


u AS friends 


ii. 1 51- What? thou, kiCE'— Sir Alice Ford! (Sain- 
ton MS ) 

li 1 119 'HUY galhmavf'ry 
iii 4 76, 77. Redistribution of dialogue 

iii. 4 103: Soon at night 


172. 


191 


2, 4' my daughter's ATTIRE, or, my daughter is 
WHITE. 

V ^ 184-186: Two lines of verse, the second reading: 
-^She is by this time Doctor Cains' wife 
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